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Introduction 


Nobody  can  decide  if  I  am  a  middle- 
a9«d  American  writer  or  an  old  Russian 
writer  -  or  an  ageless  international 
freak.   [SO,  106] 

Vladimir  Nabokov's  tongue-in- cheek  comment  on  the  cri- 
tics' difficulty  to  "place"  him,  while  betraying  his  amused 
indifference  toward  any  kind  of  literary  categorization, 
nevertheless  suggests  three  possible  approaches  to  the 
problem.  First  the  critic  night  consider  Nabokov's  life 
and  literary  career  in  the  United  States  on  which  his 
current  reputation  rests  and  reach  the  first  conclusion. 
Then  he  might  take  the  author's  Russian  origin  Into  con- 
sideration and  the  works  written  during  his  Western  Euro- 
pean exile  and  see  the  validity  of  the  second  possibility. 
And  finally  he  might,  overlooking  the  whole  span  of  Nabo- 
kov's life  and  literary  career,  decide  that  the  range  and 
variety  of  his  work  must  be  seen  in  more  inclusive  terms. 
And  yet  the  American  novelist,  the  Russian  &migr4  writer, 
and  the  "Continental  dandy"   truly  at  home  only  in  the 
free,  international  realm  of  the  imagination  are  three  Im- 
portant aspects  of  a  conplex  personality,  an  unusual  life, 
and  a  unique  literary  career,  which  combine  to  constitute 
the  strange,  siren  phenomenon  of  Nabokov  In  contemporary 
literature. 

The   author's  work  as  well  as  the  special  circumstances 
of  his  life  defy  a  clear-cut  classification j  both  present 
more  problems  than  they  offer  solutions.   Neither  the  char- 
acters and  milieus  nor  the  themes  and  techniques  of  his 
writings  can  be  regarded  as  specifically  Russian,  American, 
or  Western  European.  The  action  of  his  short  stories  and 
novels  is  laid  In  Russia,  England,  Germany,  Prance,  America, 
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Switzerland,  and  in  th«  more  fantastic  realms  of  Thule, 
Padukgrad,  Zembla,  and  Anti-Terra;  his  fiction  exhibits  a 
large  variety  of  nationalities  as  well  as  cultural  and  so- 
cial backgrounds.   Equally  inconclusive  In  regard  to  es- 
tablishing a  kind  of  dominant  national  or  literary  character 
of  Nabokov's  work  is  the  examination  of  the  themes  and  tech- 
niques of  his  art.   Nor  Is  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  con- 
venient categocY  ^^^  ^*^^   author  and  his  work  In  the  canon 
of  a  national  literature  recent. 

The  writings  of  Sirin,  Nabokov's  pseudonym  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  European  exile,  were  frequently  char- 
acterized by  his  critics  as  being  "different"  and  outside 
the  tradition  of  Russian  literature.  Contemporary  Emigre 
critics  like  Adamovich,  Andreyev,  ivanov,  Struve,  or  Weid- 
le  referred,  in  a  conunendatory  as  well  as  a  derogatory 
sense,  to  his  "un-Russlanness",  his  departure  from  or  dis- 
regard of  cherished  traditional  forms  and  national  values. 
Hot  without  self-satisfied  amusement,  Nabokov  alludes  to 
this  In  his  comments  on  Sirin  uhen  he  writes  that  everything 
about  him  "was  bound  to  offend  Russian  conventions"  (SM. 
287),   In  manners,  mind,  and  the  practice  of  his  art,  he 
was  outside  the  main  currents  of  Russian  life  and  culture. 
The  "vague  sense  of  uneasiness"  <SK,  288)  Slcln  left  be- 
hind him  when  he  left  Europe  ts  still  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  critical  work  dealing  with  Nabokov's  art. 

Nabokov's  refusal  "to  be  guided  and  controlled  by  a 
communion  of  established  views  and  academic  traditions" 
<SO.  266)  is  an  attitude  which  he  takes  toward  his  life 
in  general  and  his  art  In  particular.  It  shows  the  abso- 
lute importance  he  attributes  to  the  independence  and  ori- 
ginality of  the  artist  and  his  imagination,  which  is  all 
too  often  ignored  by  the  critics '  frantic  search  for  pre- 
decessors and  prototypes,  for  literary  influences  and  com- 
munities of  schools  or  movements.  With  mocking  compla- 
cency, Nabokov  delights  in  the  individual  difference  of 
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his  art  and  Ufa: 

I'v«  never  been  Influenced  by  anyone  in  particu- 
lar, dead  or  quick.  Just  as  I've  never  belonged 
1:0  any  club  or  OMveoient.   In  fact,  I  don't  seem 
to  belong  to  any  clear-cut  continent,   I'm  the 
shuttlecock  above  the  Atlantic,  and  how  bright 
and  blue  it  Is  there,  In  my  private  sky,  far  from 
the  pigeonholes  and  the  clay  pigeons.   (SO,  116-17) 
This  insistence  on  the  Individual  merits  of  an  artist's 
work  is  a  fundanental  postulate  of  any  critical  evaluation 
of  "worthiriiile"  (SO,  63)  art,which  creates  its  own  rules 
and  standards.  To  do  Justice  to  an  author's  writings,  the 
critic  should  focus  his  attention  on  the  original  contri- 
bution, on  "the  quiddity  of  individual  artistic  achleve- 
nent  (which,  after  all,  alone  matters  and  alone  survives)"  . 

To  study  Nabokov's  artistic  achievement  and  his  con- 
tribution to  contenporary  literature,  one  should  proceed 
wary  of  accepted  literary  canons  and  categories  and  should 
ignore  the  nationality  and  origin  of  a  writer  as  consti- 
tuting his  special  identity  <cf.  SO,  63).   And  it  might 
be  wise,  when  trying  to  characterize  Nabokov's  stature 
in  modern  literature,  to  content  oneself  with  his  own  - 
again  tripartite  -  formula: 

I  see  myself  as  an  American  writer  raised  in 
Russia,  educated  In  England,  imbued  with  the 
culture  of  Western  Europe.   (SO,  192) 
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A  Linguistic  Biography 


Born  in  1S99  In  St.  Petersburg,  "Ruaaia's  wlndoM  to 
the  West",  Vladimir  Vladljnlrovlch  Nabokov  was,  like  the 
hero  of  his  first  English  novel, 

brought  up  In  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  re- 
finement, blending  the  spiritual  grace  of  a 
Russian  household  with  the  very  best  treasures 
of  European  culture  (RL,  14). 
In  accordance  with  the  cultural  cosmopolitism  of  his  set 
and  the  special  Anglophilia  embraced  by  the  Nabokov  fami- 
ly, the  children  were  brought  up  and  educated  largely  by 
English  and  French-speaking  nurses  and  governesses.  Thus, 
together  with  "the  comfortable  products  of  Anglo-Saxon  ci- 
vilization" (^,  79),  Nabokov  absorbed  from  early  Infancy 
several  languages.  The  various  English  nurses  and  govern- 
esses (SH,  86-7),  the  children's  books  from  England  and 
conlcB  from  America,  and  the  many  articles  of  d;aily  con- 
venience and  luxury  Imported  from  England  make  Nabokov's 
statement  that  he  was  "an  English  child"  <S0,  81)  seen 
hardly  exaggerated.  His  mother  used  to  read  English  books 
to  him  and  translated  Russian  fairy  tales  Into  English  for 
him,  something  which  he  considers  not  unusual  "In  certain 
circles  In  Russia"  .  At  the  age  of  six  he  could  read  and 
write  English,  but  not  Russian.   Only  then  It  was  de- 
cided that  an  instructor  be  enployed  to  teach  the  ]3oy  his 
"native"  language  (SH,  154). 

At  about  the  same  time, his  bilingual  education  was 
supplemented  by  French,  when  a  Swiss  governess  entered  the 
services  of  the  family.  She  stayed  with  the  Nabokovs  un- 
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til  1912,  wh«n  Nabokov's  high  school  years  started. 

During  his  tutorial  era  (1906-11),  English  and  French 
governesses  and  Russian  tutors  were  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing the  boy's  knowledge  of  the  three  languages  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  was  soon  able  to  read  the  great  works  of 
world  literature  in  the  original  languages. 

In  view  of  his  early  intensive  faMillarity  with  thre? 
languages,  Nabokov's  later  proficiency  nay  seem  less  stu- 
pendous, no  natter  how  nuch  of  his  knowledge  was  forgotten 
in  the  course  of  time,  superseded  by  his  later  education, 
or  pushed  into  the  background  by  the  circunstances  of  his 
life.  The  foundations  of  Nabokov's  prodigious  gift  of 
languages,  his  sensitivity  to  their  conparative  qualities, 
can  be  claacly  detected  in  the  particular  circumstances  of 
his  early  life. 

Hhereas  French  was  the  language  which  cultured  Russians 
of  the  beau  nonde  traditionally  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
social  intarcovrse,  the  special  leaning  towards  English 
culture  was  a  particular  feature  of  the  Nabokov  family.  Nd- 
bokov's  uncle  Konstantin,  hia  father's  "Englished  brother" 
<SM.  292),  was  an  accredited  diplomat,  living  for  many  years 
In  London  <SK,  60~61),  and  his  parents  knew  English  ex- 
tremely well.   All  three  languages  -  English,  Russian,  and 
French  -  were  spoken  among  the  members  of  the  family.   This 
linguistic  versatility  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  source 
of  enjoyment,  and  Nabokov  recalls  In  his  autobiography  the 
relationship  between  him  and  his  father,  which  was 
marked  by  that  habitual  exchange  of  homespun 
nonsense,  comically  garbled'  words,  proposed 
Imitations  of  supposed  intonations,  and  all 
those  private  Jokes  which  Is  the  secret  code 
of  happy  families.   (SM,  191) 
His  father,  "belonging,  as  he  did  by  choice,  to  the  great 
classless  intelligentsia  of  Russia"  (SM,  185),  had  had,  In 
his  youth,  a  German  tutor  (responsible  for  two  generations 
of  passionate  Nabokovlan  lepidopterlsts )  and  had  studied 
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for  a  tlA«  In  Halle,  Genuuiy.  By  reading,  with  th*  halp  of 
a  dictionary,  German  boalta  on  butterflies  (SO,  189),  Habo- 
kov  acquired  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  German. 

His  father,  well  acquainted  with  "the  proae  and  poetry 
of  several  countries"  (SH,  177),  had  an  excellent  library; 
it  contained,  in  addition  to  the  great  works  of  Russian 
literature,  a  large  nunber  of  French  and  English  books, 
which  Nabokov  was  able  to  read  in  the  original  at  an  early 
age. 

Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  In  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  nust  have  read  »ore  fiction  and  poetry  - 
English,  Russian  and  French  -  than  In  any  other 
five-year  period  of  ny  life.   (SO,  42) 
He  recalls  having  read  "all  Tolstoy  in  Russian,  all  Shake- 
speare in  English,  and  ill  Flaubert  in  French"  (SO,  46), 
three  favorites  which  have  survived  his  changing  tastes; 
other  authors  he  enjoyed  were  Wells,  Poe,  Browning,  Keats, 
Doyle,  Kipling,  Conrad,  Chesterton,  Wilde,  Verlaine,  Rinbaud, 
Verne,  Chekhov,  and  Blok. 

Another  facet  of  Nabokov's  "cosmopolitan  childhood" 
(SH.  236)  was  the  great  number  of  travels  to  Western  Euro- 
pean resorts.  There  were  Journeys  to  the  French  Riviera 
and  the  Italian  Adrla,  to  Biarritz,  Wiesbaden,  Bad  Klssin- 
gen,  Berlin,  and  Paris. 

Given  the  extensive  and  varied  multilingual  experi- 
ence Of  his  childhood  and  youth,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  Nabokov,  as  an  eight-year  old  boy,  writing  "nonsense 
in  the  language  of  Shakespeare"  or  later  "peppering  [his] 
Russian  papers  with  English  and  French  terms,  which  came 
naturally  to  [him]"  (SM,  185). 

But  soon  he  concentrated  his  linguistic  powers  on  the 
composition  of  Russian  poems.  The  work  on  his  early  po^na 
is  characterized  by  the  search  for  individual  expression, 
by  the  endeavor  to  find  a  way  to  express  his  mnotlors  and 
preserve  them  In  language.   But  repeatedly  he  had  to  re- 
cognise the  inadequacy  of  his  "own,  albeit  poor  and  primi- 
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tlve,  wordsmlthy"  (G,  162).  (The  nature  of  the  young  poel-'s 
struggle  with  words  is  illustrated  in  The  Gift  [162-67]  and 
In  Speak.  Hemory  [219-27].) 

In  March,  1919,  the  Nabokov  family  left  Russia.   In  the 
hope  that  the  political  situation  would  soon  allow  them  to 
return  to  their  native  land,  they  temporarily  settled  in 
London  and  a  few  months  later  moved  to  Berlin.  Nabokov 
studied  Slavic  and  Romance  Languages  In  Cambridge  (Trinity 
College) .  Linguistically,  he  concentrated  entirely  on  the 
preservation  and  perfection  of  his  Russian,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  cope  artistically  with  the  "rich  nostalgia"  (SM,  261) 
for  his  lost  land  and  love.  Tha  intensely  private  Russian 
of  his  love  poetry,  medium  of  his  emotional  experiences, 
the  beauty  of  Russia,  and  tha  memory  of  his  opulent  past 
(so  little  cherished  and  consciously  appreciated  while 
still  present  and  alive),  was  the  only  language  capable 
of  expressing  his  feelings.   Rather  than  absorbing  the 
first  authentic  eiqierience  of  England,  Nabokov  was  obsess- 
ed by  the  fear 

of  losing  or  corrupting,  through  alien  influ- 
ence, the  only  thing  I  had  salvaged  from  Russia 
-  her  language  -  (5M,  265). 
This  "positively  morbid"  feeling  caused  him  to  withdraw  In- 
to a  self -cultivated  Isolation,  which  also  characterized 
his  "secluded  years  in  Germany"  (SM,  276).   He  set  about 
the  task  of  intensely  and  methodically  exploring  the  hidden 
riches  of  his  "incomparable  tongue"  (A,  486)  and  adapting 
it  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  "alive  and  bright  the  vision 
of  his  past"  (RL,  25).  With  the  help  of  Dahl's  Interpre- 
tative Dictlonarv  of  the  Living  Russian  Language,  he  in- 
vestigated the  language  systematically: 

I. ..resolved  to  read  at  least  ten  pages  per  day, 
jotting  down  such  words  and  expressions  as  might 
especially  please  me,  and  I  kept  this  up  for  a 
considerable  time.   (SH,  265) 
(A  Similar  method,  by  the  way,  was  employed  later  when  Ma- 
bokov  read  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary   in  or- 
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der  to  bring  hla  English  to  th«  iMcsssory  level  of  «xc«l- 
lence. ) 

His  native  Russian^  leartMd  so  late  and  lost  so  soon, 
was  thus  developed  against  the  background  of  his  new  English 
surroundings.  It  was  during  his  Cambridge  years  that  Na- 
bokov consciously  tried  to  become  "a  Russian  writer"  (SM. 
261).  The  dellberateness  of  the  process  of  perfecting  his 
language  is  reflected  In  his  poems  of  that  time  whtchf  as 
Nabokov  points  out,  were  made 

not  so  much  out  of  the  live  cells  of  some  com- 
pelling emotion  as  around  a  vivid  term  or  a 
verbal  image  that  I  wanted  to  use  for  Its  own 
sake.   (^,  266) 
They  were  experiments  in  language,  expeditions  of  verbal 
adventure  to  chart  unfamiliar  territory  and  to  discover 
new  terrains  of  literary  enterprise. 

Although  his  concentration  on  Russian  was  almost  com- 
plete, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nabokov  had  ample 
opportunity  to  perfect  the  English  he  had  "imbibed  in  [his] 
childhood"  (^,  269);  occasional  poems  in  English  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  view  that  Russian  was  not  the  only  possible 
medium  for  literary  creation. 

In  continuance  of  the  trilingual  thane  started  in  his 
childhood,  Nabokov  also  studied  French  literature  and  lan- 
guage during  his  three  years  in  Cambridge. 

One  multilingual  activity  in  which  he  has  been  Inter- 
ested all  his  life  Is  translation.  His  keen  interest  In 
problems  of  language  and  style  and  his  knowledge  of  several 
languages  sharpened,  at  a  relatively  early  age,  his  aware- 
ness to  the  challenge  of  literary  translation.  In  his 
youth,  he  translated  Heine  songs  for  e  Russian  contralto 
(SO,  169),  which,  in  view  of  his  alleged  lack  of  German, 
seems  amusing.   In  Cambridge,  he  translated  into  Russian 
several  English  and  French  writers  (O'Sullivan,  Carroll 
[Alice  in  Wonderland].  Brooke,  Byron,  Keats,  Ronsard,  and 
Rolland  [Colas  Breuqnon] ) .  When  he  moved  to  Berlin,  he  con- 
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tlnued  his  work  of  translating  English  and  French  authors 
Into  Russian  (Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Baudelaire,  Husset, 
Rimbaud);  in  addition,  he  translated  Goethe  (Prologue  to 
Faust),  another  rare  indication  of  his  knowledge  of  German. 
In  Paris  he  translated  Pushkin  Into  French  C stanzas  from 
Eugene  Onegln).  During  his  years  In  the  United  States,  he 
nade  translations  of  Pushkin,  Fat,  Khodasevich,  Tyutchev, 
and  Lemontov,  as  well  as  of  th*  anonymous  Old  Russian 
epic  The  Sona  of  Igor's  Cancaign. 

When  he  moved  to  Berlin  in  1921,  Nabokov  practiced 
"linguistic  occlusion"  (SO,  169)  more  radically,  than  in 
England.  Here,  too,  he  was  afraid  that  the  language  of 
his  surroundings  night  flaw  the  "precious  layer  of  Russian" 
(SO.  169)  he  had  so  laboriously  acquired.  And  the  life  of 
the  Russian  ^Igrfrs  in  Berlin  was  so  "full  and  Intense" 
that  he  felt  no  need  to  make  contact  with  people  outside 
that  closed  circle.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  many  social  and 
cultural  events  of  4niigr4  life,  it  was  a  "freak  existence" 
(aj,  283).  The  "Intellectual  luxury"  (SM,  276)  contrasted 
with  physical  destitution,  the  complete  freedom  of  mind 
with  the  impossibility  of  returning  to  Russia.  Eventually 
it  was  not  only  the  Increasingly  unfavorable  political  si- 
tuation in  Germany  which  prompted  Nabokov's  decision  to 
Milgrate  to  America,  but  also  the  special  problems  of  the 
4migr4  writer.  The  Russian  exiles,  those  "hardly  palpable 
people  vho   imitated  In  foreign  cities  a  dead  civilization" 
<SH.  2B2)  were,  in  the  long  run,  an  insufficient  audience 
for  the  writer) 

one  also  needs  some  reverberation,  if  not  response, 
and  a  moderate  multiplication  of  one's  self  through- 
out a  country  or  countriesj  and  if  there  be  nothing 
but  a  void  around  one's  desk,  one  would  expect  It 
to  be  at  least  a  sonorous  void  tSO,  37). 
It  was  this  awareness  of  "working  in  an  absolute  void"  (SH. 
2S0),  of  producing  his  works  In  a  vacuum,  that  accelerated 
Nabokov's  decision  to  flee  the  "fragile  unreality"  of  Emi- 
gre life  and  leave  the  Continent  for  America. 
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Already  during  bh«  aarly  Thirties,  Nabokov  was  con- 
vinced that  devotion  to  his  art  would  necessitate,  given 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  historical  situation, 
a  new  start  in  a  different  language  and  culture.  Since 
English  was  the  language  which  appealed  Most  to  hin  and 
with  which  he  was  most  fanlllar  next  to  Russian,  Nabokov's 
choice  was  between  England  (where  he  unsuccessfully  tried 
to  secure  a  position)  and  Aaerica  (where  he  knew  heStould 
eventually  land"  [SO,  dSj^l. 

In  1936,  Nabokov  made  his  first  attei^ts  "to  use  English 
for  what  nay  be  loosely  termed  an  artistic  purpose"  ,  irtien 
he  translated  his  novel  Otchavanie  [Despair]  Into  English. 
Like  the  writer  Udo  Conrad  In  Laughter  in  the  Dark.  Ka330- 
kov  must  have  been  "loath  to  part  with  the  experience  and 
riches  amassed  in  the  course  of  [his]  handling  of  [the 
Russian]  language"  (LD,  21S},  when  he  set  out  to  cosipose 
In  another  language.  He  was,  after  all,  one  of  the  leading 
young  bmi.gck   writers  -  and  here  Is  an  important  distinction 
between  Nabokov  and  Joseph  Conrad,  with  whom  he  Is  frequent- 
ly compared  -  who  had  written  a  considerable  number  of 
poems,  short  stories,  and  novels  In  Russian  before  he  be- 
gan writing  In  Sngllsh.  His  trorks  were  repeatedly  comnend- 
ed  for  the  versatility  and  originality  of  language,  rather 
their  content.    At  the  time  of  abandoning  Russian  for 
English,  the  forsier  had  "embodied  a  certain  vision  In  the 
precise  terms  that  fitted  it"  ,  and  with  the  change  of 
language,  a  change  of  artistic  emphasis  was  bound  to  en- 
sue.  At  the  height  of  his  career  as  a  Russian  writer,  the 
decision  to  relinquish  the  polished  instrument  of  creative 
Imagination,  though  linguistically  endurable,  was,  no  doubt, 
emotionally  trying  to  Nabokov  (cf.  SO.  190}, 

The  shift  "from  the  mirage  of  one  language  to  the  oasis 
of  another"   was  accomplished  gradually,  and  Nabokov  was 
far  from  being  unprepared  for  it.   in  a  way,  Nabokov  "had 
been  scribbling  In  English  all  [his]  literary  life  In  the 
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margin,  so  to  asy,  of  [his}  Russian  writings"  ;  so  the 
adoption  of  English  as  th«  language  of  his  future  works 
was  less  sudden  and  dramatic  than  It  may  appear.  When 
he  speaks  of  having  begun  "rather  sporadically  to  compose 
in  English  a  few  years  before  migrating  to  America"  (So. 
54),  the  allusion  is  to  the  translations  of  his  own  no- 
vels, as  well  as  to  the  composition  of  The  Real  Life  of 
Sebastian  Knight,  written  In  Paris  In  1938  (SO,  89)  or 
1939  (SO,  6). 

Xn  comparison  with  the  Russian  he  had  used  and  perfect- 
ed over  a  period  of  nore  than  twenty  years,  his  English 
was  considerably  less  natural  and  less  adapted  to  the  spe- 
cial demands  of  literary  creation.  Some  of  the  uncertain- 
ty accompanying  Nabokov's  first  attempts  in  English  (trans- 
lations and  original  English  works)  Is  reflected  In  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their  production  and  publication. 
Kawera  Obakura  Lliaughter  in  the  D^k]  was  first  translated 
by  N.  Roy  as  Camera  Obscura  (1936),  presumably  because  its 
author  if«s  reluctant  to  undertake  the  task  himself.   The 
first  novel  Nabokov  translated  Into  English  himself,  Otcha- 
vanie  [Despair],  was  checked  by  an  Englishman  hired  through 
an  agency.   (The  gentleman  soon  gave  up,  wondering,  Nabo- 
kov Ironically  suggests,  If  the  book  "might  not  have  been 
a  true  confession"   .)   However,  on  the  strength  of  his 
translation,  he  was  confident  that  he  might  use  English  as 
a  "wistful  standby  for  Russian"  (SO,  89).   In  1937  he  was 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  earlier  translation  of  Kamera  Ob- 
skura  [Camera  Obscura]  ("Insufficiently  revised  by  me"  [SO, 
821)    that  he  attempted  -  "not  quite  successfully",  as  he 
admits  (SO,  82)  -  "to  English  the  thing  anew"  under  the 
title  Laughter  In  the  Dark  (1938). 

The  years  between  the  writing  of  his  last  Russian  no- 
vel, Dar  [The  Glft3^^.  and  his  first  "straight  English  no- 
vel" (SO,  54),  Th£  Raal  Life  ^  Sebastian  Knight  (1941), 
were  years  of  apprehension  of  "never  being  able  to  bring 
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[his]  English  prose  anywhere  close  to  the  level  of  [his] 
Russian"  (SH,  265).   He  presumably  experienced  the  same 
"linguistic  throes"  which  Sebastian  Knight  felt  when  he 
started  writing  in  English  (cf.  RL,  79),  and  those 
"strainings,  those  flingings  In  verbal  distress"    were 
to  acconpany  him  throughout  the  intermediate  years  of  chang- 
ing from  Russian  to  English.  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian 
Knight  was  subjected  to  several  checkings  by  native  speak- 
ers in  Paris  and  later  in  Amecica,  which  also  shows  the 
extent  of  Nabokov's  concern  "with  the  fragility  of  [his] 
English"   at  the  time  of  abandoning  Russian.  He  was  anx- 
ious that  his  first  English  work  should  sound  natural  and 
fluent  and  should  not  read  as  If  it  were  translated. 
Sijnllarly,  his  first  English  short  stories  viara  checked 
by  native  speakers  before  publication  in  The  Atlantic  in 
the  early  Forties,  tfhereas  in  the  translation  of  his  own 
novels  he  had  the  reassurance  of  a  "Russian  safety  net 
spread  below"  (IJ{.  120),  his  first  English  compositions 
were  complicated  and  daring  acts. 

In  his  move  westward,  Paris  was  only  an  Inteivediate 
and  personally  depressing  stage.  In  the  late  Thirties  In 
Prance,  Nabokov  was  concerned,  like  the  narrator  of  Look 
at  the  Harlequins  1 .  with  the  questloni 

could  I  fight  off  the  formula  and  rip  uo  the 

ready-made,  and  switch  from  my  glorious  self- 
developed  Russian,  not  to  the  dead  leaden 
English  of  the  high  seas  with  dummies  In  sail- 
or suits,  but  an  English  I  alone  would  be  re- 
sponsible for.  In  all  its  new  ripples  and 
changing  light?  Im,    124) 
His  novels  in  English  now  show  the  success  of  the  trans- 
ition. At  the  time,  however,  Nabokov  felt  acutely  "the 
pangs  of  that  substitution"  (So,  69),  and  the  complete 
change  was  certainly  a  protracted  and  painful  process. 
My  private  tragedy... Is  that  I  had  to  abandon  my 
natural  Idiom,  my  untrammeled,  rich,  and  infinite- 
ly docile  Russian  tongue  for  a  second-riitci  orand 
of  English,  devoid  of  any  of  those  apparatuses  - 
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the  baffling  mirror,  the  black  velvet  back- 
drop, the  implied  associations  and  traditions 
-  which  the  native  illusionist,  frac-tails 
flying,  can  magically  use  to  transcend  the 
heritage  in  hla  own  vay.^^ 
In  spite  of  his  English  childhood,  his  prodigious  reading 
of  English  literature,  and  his  college  education  in  England, 
the  language  could  not  Imnedlately  and  easily  afford  him 
th«  richness,  flexibility,  and  associative  subtlety  of  his 
Russian, ^° 

The  most  moving  comments  on  the  change  frotn  Russian 
to  English  can  be  found  in  the  Russian  and  English  poems 
written  during  and  shortly  after  that  transition.  To  quote 
from  an  English  poen  dealing  with  this  subject,  here  are 
the  last  eight  lines  of  "Softest  of  Tongues'*  (1941): 

To  all  these  things  I've  said  the  fatal  word, 
using  a  tongue  I   had  so  tuned  and  tamed 
that  -  like  some  ancient  sonneteer  -  I  heard 
its  echoes  by  posterity  acclaimed. 
But  now  thou  too  must  go{  just  here  we  part, 
softest  of  tongues,  my  tru@  one,  all  my  own.... 
And  I  am  left  to  grope  for  heart  and  art   .. 
and  start  anew  with  clumsy  tools  of  stone. 

Most  of  Nabokov's  fictional  characters  being  kmlqcks, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  using  another  language,  sometimes  even  for  literary 
creation.   Pnln  Is  one  example  of  a  displaced  person,  grop- 
ing for  comprehension  in  the  maze  of  a  foreign  language, 
only  Insufficiently  managing  to  find  his  place  (linguistic, 
cultural,  existential)  In  a  new  and  strange  vKirld,   Two 
other  scholars,  Humbert  Humbert  and  Charles  Kinbote,  also 
change  their  languages  and  write  their  books  in  English. 
Their  works  retain  a  noticeable  amount  of  remnants  of 
their  original  cultural  and  linguistic  origins.   "Mister 
R.",  in  Transparent  Things,  living  mostly  in  Switzerland 
and  France,  is  another  author  who  writes  his  works  in  English, 
although  it  is  not  his  native  language.  The  narrator  of 
look  at  the  Harlequins  1  seems  to  echo  Nabokov's  own  ex- 
perience when  he  relates  the  various  circumstances  and  prob- 
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l«fiia  accompanying  his  change  from  Russian  to  English;  h« 
proudly  asserts,  as  Nabokov  nay,  that  he  has  managed  to 
transcend  "the  rack  and  wrench  of  literary  netanorphosls" 
(U|,  122). 

Thase  examples  cone  froia  works  written  after  Hal}okov 
had  effected  the  change  to  English.  Since  the  problem 
arose  in  the  middle  Thirties,  NatMkov  has  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  his  fiction.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  writer 
faced  with  the  difficulty  of  exchanging  his  native  tongue 
for  another  can  be  found  in  I.au3[hter  In  the  Dark.  Where- 
as in  the  original  Russian  version    bhe  character  of  Udo 
Conrad  (then  called  Dietrich  von  Segelkranz)  is  simply  pre- 
sented as  a  Geman  writer  who  has  for  the  last  years  lived 
in  the  Sout)i  of  France,  in  the  later  English  version  Me 
hear  that  he  has  left  Germany  and  exiled  hlMself  there; 
he  is  even  envisaging  the  possibility  of  writing  in  French 
If  It  were  not  for  the  dread  of  giving  up  the  riches  of 
his  long  experience  of  writing  In  German  (LD.  315). 

The  parallel  of  Nabokov's  personal  experience  and  its 
appearance  in  his  fiction  is  even  more  noticeable  in  The 
Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight,  also  written  during  the 
time  of  his  change  from  Russian  to  English.  Both  the 
narrator  and  Sebastian  are  Russians  by  birth,  and  both 
switch  over  to  English  for  their  literary  labors.  The 
narrator's  statement  that  Sebastian's  Russian  was  still 
"purer  and  richer  than  his  English  ever  was,  no  matter  what 
beauty  of  expression  he  attained  In  his  books"  (RL,  80) 
seens  to  express  Nabokov's  own  opinion  about  the  relation- 
ship between  his  two  languages.   The  narrator  also  believes 
that  Sebastian  found  it  inordinately  hard  to  dismiss  his 
native  Russian,  language  being  "a  live  physical  thing"  (RL, 
79)."  ~ 

Thus,  In  several  prose  works  and  poems  of  the  period 
(1935-40),  Nabokov  takes  up  t.ie  theme  of  the  writer  faced 
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with  the  necessity  of  giving  'ip  his  native  tongue,  a 
theme  which  recurs  in  several  of  his  later  novels.  The 
1974  novel  Loolc  at  the  Harlequins  I  (120-26)  contains  the 
most  detailed  account  of  the  problems  and  considerations 
involved  in  such  a  change. 

The  awareness  that  the  European  period  of  his  life 
was  coming  to  an  end,  the  depressing  circumstances  of  his 
years  in  Paris,  and  the  anxious  anticipation  of  writing 
henceforth  In  a  new  language  .iiade  NatMkov's  sojourn  in 
Prance  especially  cheerlees.   In  Speak.  Meworv  he  writes: 
"Hy  bleakest  recollections  are  associated  with  Paris,  and 
the  relief  of  leaving  it  was  overwhelming"  (SH.  2S8).^* 
In  May  1940,  only  about  a  fortnight  before  the  fill  of 
Paris,  Nabokov  left  France  from  St.  Nazaire,  and  America 
gained  one  of  its  most  outstanding  modern  novelists. 

The  next  years  in  the  United  States  were  still  years 
of  linguistic  transition  and  gradual  metamorphosis.  In 
1941  Nabokov  was  still  unfavorably  comparing  his  English 
with  his  Russian: 

The  English  at  my  disposal  is  certainly  thinner 
than  my  Russian;  the  difference  being,  in  fact, 
that  which  exists  betwi^en  a  semi-detached  villa 
and  a  hereditary  estate,  between  SPlf-conscious 
comfort  and  habitual  luxury. ^^ 

"Self-conscious  comfort"  aptly  cUaracterizes  his  English 
prose  of  those  years,  but  at  the  same  time  his  modesty, 
while  suggesting  the  brilliaoce  of  his  Russian,  Is  cer- 
tainly exaggerated.   By  1944,  after  Nabokov  had  wrlbten 
The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight,  six  short  stories,  and 
the  critical  study  of   Gogol,  tiiere  wd/?  very  little  evi- 
dence of  his  "poor  vocabulary"  (GO,  ISO),  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  novel  or  the  stories  were  shaped  ay  "clumsy 
tools  of  stone".   Nabokov's  statements  co.icerning  the  in- 
sufficiency of  his  English  sound  increasingly  like  face- 
tious understatements  in  w'lose  truth  he  hardly  believes, 
unless  his  standard  be  "superhigh"  (GO,  149).   In  1956, 
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having  written  Lollta.  he  still  referced  to  his  "second- 
rate  br«nd  of  English"   ,  and  in  the  following  years  he  re- 
peatedly voiced  <wlth  varying  degrees  of  seriousness)  opin- 
ions like:  "My  English  Is  getting  better"^',  "As  a  writer, 
1   am  better  in  Russian"  ,  or  " [Z  have  reached^  a  certain 
degree  of  precision  In  the  use  of  my  private  English"  (SO. 
154). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  today  Nabokov  has  com- 
pletely overcome  whatever  obstacles  there  may  have  been 
and  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  idio- 
syncratic stylists  of  English,  whereas  In  19S7  a  critic 
conplained  about  Nabokov's  prose  as  exhibiting  "almost 
every  stylistic  vice"  ,  after  Lollta.  Pale  Fire,  and  Ada, 
comments  like  the  following  are  more  representative  and 
to  the  point: 

Vladimir  Nabokov  seems  to  be  the  best  writer  of 
English  prose  at  present  holding  American  cit- 
izenship... His  sentences  are  beautiful  out  of 
context  and  doubly  beautiful  In  it.   He  writes 
prose  the  only  way  it  should  be  written  -  that 
is,  ecstatically.  (John  Updike}^^ 
Nabokov  is  a  consummate  master  of  style.   He 
Is  capable  of  more  exquisite  modulation,  nuance, 
beauty,  and  power  than  is  any  person  who  has 
written  of  his  work.  His  mastery  of  English 
Is  not  quite  the  incredible  anomaly  that  It    , 
has  often  been  made  out  to  be.  (Clarence  Brown} 
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Nords,  Words,  Words 


1.  Creative  Language 

that  promised  land  where,  at 
last,  words  are  meant  to  mean 
what  they  mean   [5H,  81] 

Given  the  varied,  intensive  linguistic  and  cultural 
experience  of  Nabokov's  past,  and  in  view  of  his  extensive 
ceading  in  several  languages,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  handling  of  the  English  language  reflects  a  self-con- 
scious, sagacious,  and  discriminating  attitude.  In  fact, 
few  authors  are  so  acutely  and  fastidiously  aware  of  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  language  for  the  creation  of 
subtle,  complex,  and  haunting  imaginative  worlds.  In  all 
his  prose,  we  can  detect  his  passionate  probing  of  what 
John  Updike,  in  a  short  story,  calls  "the  curious  and  po- 
tent. Inexplicable  and  Irrefutably  magical  life  language 
leads  within  itself  .  No  other  writer  since  Joyce  has 
so  relentlessly  and  inventively  ransacked  the  English 
language  for  original  and  Individual  ways  of  expression. 
With  the  exactingness  of  the  expert  and  the  urgency  of  the 
devotee,  Nabokov  is  constantly  in  pursuit  of  freshness  and 
precision.  He  Is  an  addicted  experimenter  with  words,  a 
life-long  seeker  of  verbal  adventures. 

Words  are  the  material  with  which  the  writer  creates 
his  imaginary  worlds.  In  I. A.  Richards'  definition,  words 
are 

the  meeting  points  at  which  regions  of  experience 
which  can  never  combine  in  sensation  or  Intuition, 
come  together.   They  are  the  occasion  and  the  means 
of  that  growth  which  is  the  mind's  endless  endeav- 
our to  order  Itself. ^ 
Their  central  role  is  duly  recognized  and  painstakingly 
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emphasized  In  Nabokov's  works.   Words,  as  the  poet  Pyodor 
in  The  Gift  writes,  are  "the  living  connection  between  Chis] 
divine  excitement  and  [his]  human  world"  (G,  165),   In  them 
converge  abstract  letters  and  concrete  objects,  general 
concepts  and  personal  associations,  impalpable  form  and 
sensuous  experience.  Dylan  Thomas,  a  highly  language-con- 
scious poet  and  verbal  Inventor,  has  expressed  the  follow- 
There  they  were  [i.e.  words],  seemingly  lifeless, 
made  only  of  black  and  white,  but  out  Of  then^  out 
of  their  own  being,  came  love  and  terror  and  pity 
and  pain  and  wonder  and  all  the  other  vague  ab- 
stractions that  make  our  ephenecal  lives  danger- 
ous, great,  and  bearable.^ 
Nabokov's  sense  of  wonder  and  reverence  Is  similar;  he 
would  also  suscrlbe  to  the  words  of  Charles  Klnbote,  an 
otherwise  extremely  unreliable  source  for  Nabokovian 
Ideas,  Mho  writes  (having  Just  gained  possession  of  Shade's 
manuscript  of  "Pale  Fire")i 

We  are  absurdly  accustomed  to  the  miracle  of  a 
few  written  signs  being  able  to  contain  immor- 
tal Imagery,  involutions  of  thought,  new  worlds 
with  live  people,  speaking,  weeping,  laughing, 
(W,  289) 
Habokov,  the  artist,  translator,  scientist,  and  scholar,  has 
written  in  Russian,  English,  and  French,  a  fact  which  has 
no  doubt  considerably  heightened  his  language  conscious- 
ness.  Words  are  to  him  living  organisms  with  magic  ety- 
mological, morphological,  and  phonological  histories  and 
exciting  properties  of  lexical,  associative,  and  expressive 
meaning.   He   accordingly  handles  them  with  exceptional  de- 
liberation, like  a  Jeweler  handles  gems.   With  expertise 
he  examines  their  qualities  of  shape,  weight,  color,  and 
brilliance  and  sets  about  the  task  of  bringing  out  their 
full  potentialities.   If  required,  he  will  cut  them  to 
the  desired  size  and  shape,  so  that  their  prism  will  yield 
a  maximum  of  many-faceted  luster  and  translucency.   If  his 
treasure  of  Indigenous  materials  does  not  contain  a  par- 
ticular specimen,  he  will  either  produce  one  synthetically 
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or  Insert  a  foreign  one  in  the  premeditated  setting  of  the 

artefact.  As  A.  Kazln  remarks, 

Nabokov's  is  more  than  "a  gift  Of  languages";  It 
is  clearly  an  Infatuation  with  language  Itself 
as  the  source  and  foundation  -  not  the  mere  in- 
terpreter -  of  "reality".  An  original  writer  be- 
comes a  language  In  himself,  and  like  any  other 
language  gives  names  to  things  that  we  accept  as 
equal  to  things.' 

The  supreme  Importance  Nabokov  attaches  to  language 
is  intimately  linked  up  with  the  aesthetics  of  his  art. 
For  hiia,  literature  Is  above  all  a  phenomenon  of^languagey 
and  not  of  ideas.   Only  In  the  particular  verbal  form 
can  the  quiddity  of  a  great  literary  work  be  properly 
apprehended.  Literature  is  not  In  the  service  of  a  moral , 
didactic,  social,  or  political  purpose,  but  has  value  and 
meaning  only  in  itself,  in  the  adherence  to  aesthetic 
beauty  and  the  freedom  and  glory  of  the  individual  imagi- 
native achievement.  The  language  of  the  true  artist,  as 
Habokov  maintains,  has  its  ultimate  function  in  the  context 
Of  the  nonutilltarlan  nature  of  art.  It  does  not  describe 
reality  or  interpret  life,  but  creates  a  new  and  different 
reality  which  has  truth  and  meaning  only  within  the  pre- 
dominantly aesthetic,  non-referential  frame  of  artistic 
language. 

Nabokov's  concern  with  words  cannot  be  gathered  only 
fr<Mn  the  particular  quality  of  his  fictional  prose,  but  is 
also  frequently  evident  In  comrr.ents  by  his  characte:;j, 
especially  his  artist-heroes.   Thus  the  nariEitor  of  The 
Real  Life  gi   Sebar.tian  Knight  describeE  his  hulf-brother's 
struggle  with  wcrdEj 

[the  writer's  problem  consJr.ts  in]  the  bridtjlnq 
of  thf  abyss  lying  between  e]q>resslon  and  thought; 
the  maddening  fpcling  that  the  right  words,  the 
only  words  are  awaiting  you  on  the  opposite  bank 
in  the  misty  distance,  and  the  shudderlngs  of  the 
still  unclothed  thought  clamouring  for  them  on  this 
side  of  the  abyss.   He  [i.e.  Sebastian]  had  no  use 
for  ready-made  phrases  because  the  things  he  wanted 
to  say  were  of  an  exceptional  build  and  he  knew 
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moreover  that  no  real  idea  can  be  said  to  exist 
without  the  words  made  to  measure.   So  that  (to 
use  a  closer  simile)  the  thought  which  only  sein- 
ed naked  was  but  pleading  for  the  clothes  it 
wore  to  become  visible,  while  the  words  lurking 
afar  were  not  empty  shells  as  they  seened,  but 
were  only  waiting  for  the  thought  they  already 
concealed  to  set  then  aflame  and  in  motion. 
(RL,  78-79) 
Here,  playing  with  the  traditional  rhetorical  concept  of 
words  as  the  dress  of  thought,  V.  (the  narrator)  makes  it 
clear  that  slqnlfiant  and  slgnlflfe  form  one  organic,  in- 
divisible whole   and  that  the  conscious  artist  is  forever 
"groping  along  a  certain  ideal  line  of  expcesslon"  (RL,  79). 
The  literary  artist  strives  for  the  harmonious  union  of 
form  and  content  and  for  the  perfect  realization  of  his 
vision  in  words.  His  individual  artistic  achievement,  says 
Nabokov,  "should  be  Immediately  recognized  by  a  special 
pattern  or  unique  coloration"  <S0,  63),  by  the  unmistakable 
personal  style  of  his  work. 

While  working  within  the  limits  and  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  all  members  of  the  speech  community  and 
creating  within  the  literary  tradition,  he  must  find  his 
own  distinguished  style  and  individual  expression.   He  must 
shape,  with  "the  sane  words  every  poet  [is]  stringing  to- 
gether" (G,  105),  his  true  identity  as  an  artist  and  achieve 
"that  originality  of  literary  style  which  coM^'itutes  the 
only  real  honesty  of  a  writer"  (A,  ^71).  Artistic  merit 
in  literary  art  is  due  "not  to  what  Is  said  but  to  how  it 
is  said  -  to  the  dczzling  combinations  of  drab  parts"  (GO, 
56).  MaUckiji-  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  writet's  obli- 
gation to  make  a  distinctly  new  contribution  to  literature. 
In  Speak .  Memory  and  The  Gift,   he  Illustrate;,  i.he  lures 
and  decep'.  ions  to  which  the  young  and  Inexperienced  poet  is 
exposed,  before  time  and  practical  knowledge  enable  him  to 
overcome  the  fashionable,  extraneous,  and  derivative  patterns 
of  thought  and  expression.  An  artist  cannot  establish  his 
own  personal  style  until  he  mas  surmounted  the  obstacles 
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of  Involuntary  initatlon,  alien  Influence,  and  restricting 
tradition  and  reached  that  nastery  ov«r  language  which 
allows  him  to  give  congenial  form  and  expression  to  his  own 

Hany  of  Nabokov's  artists  struggle  with  words  to  make 
then  carry  the  spacial  burden  Intended  for  them.  Through- 
out Invitation  to  a  Beheading.  Cincinnatus  tries  to  ex- 
press his  fears,  emotions,  and  thoughts,  but  in  order  to 
understand  hlMaelf  and  be  understood,  he  nnist  "bring  the 
words  to  bay"  <^,  B3)  .   Fyodor'a  book,  The  Gift,  is,  among 
other  things,  the  account  of  his  search  for  a  distinctly 
personal  voice  aa  a  writer.  He  is,  like  Nabokov,  a  lover 
of  tfords  <G,  345)  ,  "  a  mare  seeker  of  verbal  adventures" 
(G,  151),  whose  professed  aln  is  "to  reach  a  final  dicta- 
torship over  words"  (G,  376).  The  urgent  attention  given 
to  words  is  appareht  in  the  frequent  comments  of  Nabokov's 
artists  about  their  verbal  failures  and  triumphs,  word 
gasMS  are  only  one  particular  striking  feature  painting  to 
the  word  consciousness  of  many  artist-heroes.   Hermann  In 
Pespalr.  Sebastian  In  The  Real  Life  gf  Sebystlan  Knight. 
Humbert  in  Lollta.  Klnbote  and  Shade  in  Pale  Fire.  Van  and 
Ada  In  Ada,  Mr.  R.  in  Transparent  Things,  and  the  narrator 
<**  Lyok  a£  th£  Harlequins  1  explicitly  allude  to  the  specific 
linguistic  problems  of  literary  creation,  and  their  works 
are  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  succeeded 
In  giving  life  and  permanence  to  their  individual  experience. 

External,  obvious  Indicators  of  Nabokov's  word  conscious- 
ness can  also  be  seen  in  numerous  marginal  remarks,  scattered 
throughout  his  fictional  works,  ttout  the  si^bnerged,  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  words  and  about  d»-l)cate  properties  of 
association,  tone,  and  nuance.  The  following  examples  In- 
dicate the  nature  of  these  comments  (see  Appendix  1.1): 
"Don't  mention  It,  don't  mention  It,"  she  replied 
and  added  many  similar  words  -  the  poiir  relations 
of  real  words  -  and  how  many  there  are  of  them, 
these  little  throw-away  words  that  are  spoken 
hurriedly  and  temporarily  fill  the  void.   (DF,  87) 
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the  word  "sometime",  which  serves  both  the  past  and 
the  future  (G,  341) 

Hugh  retraced  his  steps,  which  was  once  a  trim  me- 
taphor  (TT,  14) 

Armande  believed  (In  the  vulgar  connotation  of  the 
word],  that  Julia  Moore  had  met  Percy  (TT,  4S) 
he... tried  to  realize  (in  the  rare  full  sense  of  the 
word),  tried  to  possess  the  reality  of  a  fact...  (A,  251} 

Conversely,  words  are  taker  for  granted  and  used  vul- 
garly by  many  of  Nabokov's  negative  characters.  Ke  merci- 
lessly ridicules  their  misuses  of  language,  their  banali- 
ty of  diction  and  thought,  their  false,  pompous  utterances, 
and  their  empty  cliches.  There  is  a  long  list  of  these  re- 
vllers  of  language  in  his  fiction:  a  large  group  of  Freud- 
ians and  pseudo-psychologists  with  their  ludicrous  Ideas 
and  sham-scientlflc  lingo,  pr.llfJcJi.iE  &nd  Journalists  with 
their  cheap  jargon,  and  many  others  whose  language  is  dull, 
crude,  and  phlllstlne.  Examples  are  the  narrator  cf  "A 
Lashing  Piilio-h",  Koldunov  in  "Llk",  Dr.  Shoe  in  "Conversation 
Piece",  H'sieur  Pierre  in  Invitation  to  a  Beheading,  Tr. 
Azureus  in  Bend  Sinister  (also  Padok,  Sfcotoma,  and  the  pro- 
pagandist pamphlets),  the  criticasters  Linyov  and  Goodman 
in  The  Gift  awj  \v./   :-,ral  Life  of  Sebastian  Kr.igl-t.  reef  rri  - 
ively,  headmistress  Pratt  in  Lclita.  Gradus  Ii.  Pale  Fin-, 
and  many  others.   They  reveal  their  pettiness,  stupidity, 
and  prf-tentiousness  t.y  their  owr  way  of  speaking.  The  "brut^ 
ish  routine  acceptance"  of  lanijuage  (PF,  289j  and  the  mind- 
less, perverted  way  it  is  used  by  Nabokov's  unfavorable 
characters  is  especially  noticeable  since  It  occurs  within 
the  radically  different  prose  of  Kls  own  art;  the  condem- 
nation becomes  all  the  more  eff(>ctive  and  devastating. 

For  Nabokov  and  his  literary  artists,  words  are  delicate, 
living  things,  which  deserve  the  most  meticulous  attention. 
Nabokov's  fiction  is  characterized  by  an  overwhelming  word 
consciousness,  a  subtle  sense  of  the  infinite  complexity  of 
the  writer's' material.   The  artist  Is,  above  all,  a  relentless 
eiq^lorer  of  the  mysterious,  fascinating  world  of  words  and 
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nManings,  and  his  works  are  attempts  to  chart  the  terri- 
tory and  find  paths  leading  to  "that  promised  land  where, 
■at  last,  words  are  meant  to  mean  what  they  mean"  (SH,  81)". 
Ferdinand,  the  eccentric  writer  in  "Spring  in  Plalta",  pre- 
fers to  call  himself  "weaver  of  words"  (SF,  16),  and  in 
Bend  Sinister  Shakespeare  is  referred  to  by  the  sane  title 
~Tbs.  123).   Pyodor,  in  The  'Gift,  compares  his  creative  work 
with  that  of  a  blacksmith,  forging  and  welding,  shaping 
and  hammering  his  materials  Into  form  in  his  "wordsmithy" 
<G,  162).  As  Bakers  of  their  own  worlds,  they  meke  their 
own  languages.  They  do  not  use  general  plans  and  prefabri- 
cated parts  for  the  construction,  but  detailed  drawings 
and  small,  carefully  hewn  and  fitted  bricks.  The  literary 
artist  is  a  "wordnan",  a  tern  applied  both  to  Van  (A,  211) 
and  to  Nabokov  (30,  109),  an  "inventor  of  words"  <S0,  2Si), 
or,  as  John  Shade  likes  to  see  himself,  "a  dealer  in  old 
and  new  words"  (PF.  217). 

The  artist's  li^ulse  to  create  and  shape  is  above  all 
a  striving  to  obtain  control  over  language  and  to  adapt  it 
perfectly  to  the  demands  of  his  imaginative  vision.  What- 
ever he  does,  he  does  with  words.  Creative  writing  is  "the 
art  of  verbal  invention"  (SP,  16)  and  an  act  of  self-ex- 
pression, of  imposing  one's  artistic  individuality  on  lan- 
guage.  In  a  way,  welting  fiction  Is,  as  the  narrator  of 
Look  at  the  Harlequins i  writes,  "the  endless  re-creation 
of  [the  artist's]  fluid  self"  (LH,  97),  the  continuous  pro- 
cess of  expressing  personal  perceptions,  feelings,  and 
thoughts  in  aesthetic  verbal  forms.   Asked  in  1971  what 
literary  virtues  he  sought  to  attain  and  how,  Nabokov,  de- 
ceptively modest  and  revealingly  ambitious,  replied; 

Mustering  the  best  words,  with  every  available 

lexical,  associative,  and  rhythmic  assistance, 

to  express  as  closely  as  possible  what  one 

wants  to  express.   (SO,  18i) 
This  statement  emphasizes  what  all  of  :4abokov's  fiction  clear- 
ly shows;  the  supreme  importance  of  verbal  mastery  and  the  In- 
cessant urge  to  give  expression  to  one's  self  through  lari- 
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2.  Verbal  Transfusion 


An  important  aspect  of  Kabokov's  highly  developed 
language  consciousness  is  his  concern  with  and  practice 
of  literary  translation.   With  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
the  languages,  cultures,  and  literary  works  of  several 
countries,  he  is  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  translation,  that  "queer  world  of  verbal  trans- 
migration" .   In  translation,  the  verbal  adventurer  has 
found  another  field  of  fruitful  involvement  with  the  magic 
and  mystery  of  lan9uage.   In  his  practice  of  translating, 
there  is  a  noticeable  change  from  nls  earlier  poetic  trans- 
lations to  the  later  rigidly  faithful  'literal  translations'. 
Whereas  he  had  previously  retained  rhyme  d;,d  meter  and  In- 
cluded as  muc^  as  possible  associative  qualities  when 
translating  the  poetry  sf  Russian  authors,  he  later  turned 
away  from  this  method,  which  he  increasingly  felt  to  be 
distorting  and  inadequat-, 

fio   translator  of  a  highly  structured  literary  text 
can  hope  to  achieve  a  perfectly  faithful  translation,  render- 
ing not  only  the  sense,  out  also  the  elusive  properties  of 
phonological,  rhythmical,  and  associative  meaning.  Yet  the 
ideal  is  tc  come  as  close  as  possible  to  the  specific  charac- 
ter and  meaning  of  the  original*   Meticulous  a<'tention  to 
the  verbal  texture  of  a  poem  must  precede  any  attempt  to 
understand  what  it  means  and  to  translate  it  Into   another 
language.   In  his  1941  article  "The  Art  of  Translation", 
riabokov  particularly  stresaes  the  translator's  'luty  to  ex- 
amine the  "social  background  of  words,  t.heJr  fashions, 
history  and  period  associations"   .   Ilo  .hlng  less  than  the 
complete  posssssir.n  of  both  languanps  and  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  historical,  cultural,  ard  literary  conditions 
of  the  period  to  which  the  original  work  belongs  is  re- 
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quired  of  the  translator.  In  addition,  ho  must  have  tal- 
ent and  imagination.   In  Bend  Slnater.  Nabokov  illustrates 
the  complexities  metaphorically  in  the  following  passages 
It  was  as  if  someone, hnvlng  seen  a  certain  oak 
tree  (further  called  Individual  T)  growing  in 
a  certain  land  and  casting  Its  own  unique  shad- 
ow or.  the  green  and  brown  ground,  had  proceeded 
to  erect  in  his  gardan  a  prodigiously   intricate 
piece  of  machinery  wnich  in  itself  was  as  un- 
like that  or  any  other  tree  as  the  translator's 
insplrati-jn  and  lariguage  were  unlike  t'.ose  of 
the  original  author,  but  which,  by  means  of  in- 
genious combinations  of  parts,  light  effects, 
breeze- engendering  engines,  would,  when  com- 
pleted, cast  a  shadow  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  Individual  T  -  the  same  outline,  changing 
in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  double  and 
single  spots  of  sun  rippling  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, at  the  same  hour  of  the  day.   (BS,  122) 

For  many  years,  Nabokov  has  employed  his  verbal  skill 
and  poetic  talent,  his  "gift  of  mijnicry",  to  attempt  the 
impossible,  often  with  highly  successful  results.    But 
he  became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  products, 
and  doubtful  about  the  viability,  of  poetic  translation. 
Ever  since  the  late  1950's,  he  has  expounded  his  view  that 
"literal  translatlon''{"the  e^^ression  'literal  translation' 
Is  more  or  less  nonsense"   )  Is  the  only  responsible  and 
faithful  method  of  approaching  literary  translation.   He 
now  mocks  "the  simpletons  who  think  that  all  is  well  if  the 
'spirit'  is  rendered  (while  the  words  go  away  by  themselves 
on  a  naive  and  vulgar  spree,..)"  (I^,  6).  His  growing  re- 
verence for  the  complexity  of  great  poetry,  combined  with 
the  realization  of  the  "non-correspondence  of  verbal  series 
in  different  tongues"   ,  caused  him  to  relinquish  altogethe 
his  earlier  practice.   Separate  words  in  the  original  stand 
In  subtle  relationships  of  grammar,  rhythm,  and  sound  whicti 
are  impossible  to  transfer  into  another  language: 

What  makes  this  exchange  of  secret  values  possible 
Is  not  only  the  mere  contact  between  the  words, 
but  their  exact  position  in  regard  both  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  line  and  to  one  another. 1* 
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In  his  Eu;iene  Oneoln  translation  and  c 
offers  the  following  view  of  "literal  translation"! 
A  "literal  translation,"  as  1  understand  It,  is 
a  somewhat  tautological  term,  since  only  a  lit- 
eral rendering  of  the  text  is,  in  the  true  sense, 
a  translation.   However,  there  are  certain  shades 
to  the  epithet  that  may  be  worth  while  preserving. 
First  of  all,  "literal  translation"  implies  ad- 
herence not  only  to  the  direct  sense  of  a  word  or 
sentence,  but  to  its  implied  sense;  it  is  a  se- 
mantically  exact  interpretation,  and  not  necessar- 
ily a  lexical  one  (pertaining  to  the  meaning  of 
a  word  out  of  context)  or  a  constructional  one 
(conforming  to  the  grammatical  order  of  words  in 
the  text).   In  other  words,  a  translation  may  be, 
and  often,  is,  both  lexical  and  constructional, 
but  it  is  only  then  literal  when  it  is  context- 
ually  correct,  and  when  the  precise  nuance  and  in- 
tonation of  the  text  are  rendered.   [EO,  III,  185) 
Thus,  to  Nabokov  the  only  true  translation  is  that  which 
reproduces  "as  closely  as  the  associative  and  syntactical 
capacities  of  another  language  allow,  the  exact  contextual 
meaning  of  the  original"  (EO,  I,  viti).   The  special  mean- 
ing of  a  poem,  its  Indivisible  unity  of  denotative  sub- 
stance and  verbal  suggest iveness,  cannot  be  adequately 
rendered  by  "arty  paraphrase"  (So,  61).   No  matter  how 
smooth  a  poetic  translation  may  read,  the  effect  is  fre- 
quently dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  falsif ica.tion  and 
distortion.   The  nearest  one  can  come  to  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  a  great  poem  (and  that  is  Nabokov's  primary 
concern)  in  translation  is  a  literal,  rigorously  faithful 
translation  with  ample  notes  pointing  out  the  untranslata- 
ble subtleties  of  the  original. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  the  "servile  path  of  lit- 
eralism" (SO,  254)  has  been  the  only  viable  one  for  Nabo- 
kov, His  scornful  comments  about  poetic  translations  dur- 
ing these  years  show  some  of  the  harshness  "of  a  religious 
convert  upon  his  old  faith",  as  A.  Field  aptly  remarks. ^^ 
To  Nabokov  "poetic"  translators  are  "transmongrelizers"  (A, 
64),  whose  misguided  labors  result  in  "trans vers ions"  (A,  61 
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and  "transfigurations"  (SO.  123).  This  uncofflpromlslng 
attitude  is  another  Indication  of  Nabokov's  hypersensitive 
language  conaciousnass  and  his  Impatience  with  a  superfi- 
cial appreciation  of  the  verbal  magic  of  Imaginative  art. 

Many  of  Nabokov's  characters  are  equally  Interested 
in  the  creative  challenge  of  translation,  in  those  "fluid 
transitions  fron  one  tongue. to  another,  semantic  trans- 
parencies yielding  layers  of  receding  and  welling  sense" 
CBS,  xvli).  In  common  with  their  creator,  they  are  highly 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  translation  and  Impatient 
with  linguistic  incompetence.   There  are  many  examples  of 
translations  of  (more  or  less  famous)  poems  in  Nabokov's 
novels,  ranging  from  the  poems  of  Shakespeare  (fiS,  120-21; 
PF,  80),  Donne  (PF,  240-41),  Karvell  (PF,  241-42;  A,  65), 
Goethe  (PP,  239),  Chateaubriand  (A,  138),  Keats  (LH,  77), 
Pushkin  (CT,,  57;  DS,  73,  139j  P,  68),  Lermontov  (CT,,  162- 
63),  Pet  (A,  412),  Nekrasov  (G,  239,  264),  and  Grigoriev 
(A,  413)  to  Apukhtin  (G,  160),  Coppfee  (A,  127,  247),  Ro- 
manov (A,  264),  and  Shade  (A,  565). 

In  his  critical  articles  as  well  as  in  his  fiction, 
Nabokov  takes  great  delight  in  pointing  out  mistranslations, 
hilarious  howlers,  and  grotesque  disfigurations,  some  of 
them  obviously  made-up.    He  consistently  attacks  lin- 
guistic Incompetence  and  protests  against  the  treatment 
which  the  delicate  verbal  textures  of  literary  art  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  misinformed,  careless,  and  insensi- 
tive people. 
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Polyglot ism 


The  ability  to  render  an  exact 
nuance  by  shifting  from  [EngliiihJ 
to  a  brief  burat  of  French  or  to 
a  soft  rustle  of  Russian.   [SO,  184] 


Nabokov's  claim  that  he  Is  trilingual,  "In  the  pcoper 
sense  of  writing,  and  not  only  speaking,  three  languages" 
(SO.  Ill),  Is  convincingly  substantiated  in  his  fiction. 
He  has  written  in  English,  Russian,  and  Prencht  and  his 
English  works  (including  the  English  translations  of  his 
Russian  prose)  contain  numerous  words  and  phrases  from  other 
languages,  especially  French,  Russian,  and  German. 

The  writer  as  polyglot  Is  an  unusual,  though  not  rare, 
phenomenon  In  modern  literature.   Stefan  George  and  Rilke, 
for  example,  though  they  wrote  poems  in  other  languages 
than  German,  never  reached  excellence  in  their  non-German 
compositions.  George  composed  a  few  French  and  English 
poems;  Rllke  wrote  a  number  of  poems  in  French,  with  which 
he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  some  in  Russian,  which  he  did 
not  know  very  well,  and  a  few  In  Italian.  Among  English- 
writing  authors,  the  case  of  Joseph  Conrad  is  an  often- 
cited,  though  misleading,  example.  His  native  language 
was  Polish  and  he  was  proficient  in  French,  but  he  wrote 
only  in  English.   T.S.  Eliot  composed  po^ns  in  French; 
Ezra  Pound's  Cantos  betray  his  knowledge  of  several  lan- 
guages; Samuel  Beckett,  thoroughly  bilingual,  has  written 
in  English  and  French.   With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Beckett,  none  of  these  writers  has  made  a  distinguished 
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contribution  to  two  languages  and  literatures. 

Nabokov' s  use  of  words  from  other  languages  is  un- 
usual not  only  because  of  its  extent.  It  is  also  an  all- 
pervading  nanifeatatlan  of  the  multilingual,  cross-cul- 
tural character  of  his  fiction  (and  the  author's  life) 
and  an  indication  of  his  skillful  assimilation  of  foreign 
■materials  for  the  purpose  of  creating  special  effects. 

It  is  with  Joyce's  polyglotlsa  that  Nabokov's  has 
nost  affinities.   Just  0.8   Joyce  has  wovon  a  multitude  of 
elenents  froao  other  languages  into  the  texturo  of  his 
two  polylingual  works,  Ulysses  and  Finnegans  Wake.  iJabo- 
bokov  incorporates  nunerous  words  ar.d  phrases  from  the 
languages  he  knows  in  his  fictionctl  w^irks.  Both  writers 
are  extrenely  language  conscious,  perfecting  their  lan- 
guage in  exile;  both  are  superMy  gifted  innovators  and 
inventors  of  language;  both  write  an  Ergllsh  rich  in  word- 
play, nnisicallty,  and  fresh  coinages;  both  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  the  English  language  for  its  hidden  treasures 
of  sound,  sense,  and  suggestlveness. 

1.  Polyqlotisw  and  Exile 

The  occasional  use  of  expressions  or  phrases  from  an- 
other language  may  be  a  conventional  and  convenient  way 
to  Indicate  that  the  action  takes  place  In  a  foreign 
country  or  to  point  out  the  nationality  of  a  character. 
But  in  Nabokov's  work  it  also  has  a  deeper  significance. 
Most  of  his  protagonists  are  exiles  living  In  alien  sur- 
roundings.  The  constant  interpenetration  of  native  and 
forolgr.  language  and  culture  is  an  expression  of  the  cha- 
racters' insecure,  ambivalent  existential  status  in  the 
world  they  inhabit. 

Nabokov's  fictional  works  may  be  grouped,  in  regard 
to  their  setting  and  their  social,  cultural,  and  linguistic 
circumstances,  in  thren  fairly  distinct  categories.  A 
number  of  novels  deal  with  relatively  closed,  monolttigual 
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milieus  (e.g.  H,  KQK.  E,  or  LD);  several  works  have  more 
cosmopolitan  settings  and  multilingual  characters  (e.g. 
GL.  ps.  G,  RL,  L,  or  P)j  and  findlly,  there  is  a  group  of 
boolcs  which  exhibit  free,  Imaginary  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural conditions  (e.g.  I,  3S,  PP,  or  A).  Although  one 
cannot  speak  of  a  chronological  development  of  Nabokov' 3 
fiction  from  monolingual  to  multilingual  worlds,  ti>ere  Is 
a  larger  presence  of  cultural  multiplicity  and  linguistic 
variety  in  his  later  works  (written  after  1940)  than  in 
his  earlier  ones.  The  "development"  reaches  Its  climax 
in  Ada,  In  which  various  languages  and  cultures  inter- 
weave in  the  iexture  of  an  extraordinary  imaginative  and 
verbal  feat. 

Nationality  of  the  protagonist's,  place(s)  of  nction, 
cultural  condition(s) ,  and  linguistic  sitijation(s}  enter 
into  a  variety  of  coinbinatlor_s! 

1)  Russian  6mlgr&s  living  in  Germany:  Rusfian  is  their  na- 
tive language  and  Ger:iian  that  of  their  surroundings; 
depeiding  on  their  social  and  educational  background, 
the  fenilgrfes  can  aJso  speak  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man (BC,  M,  DB,  AA,  E,  DF,  BM,  LL,  RO,  M,  P,  LE,  DS, 
RB,  S,  TS,  R,  ASL,  BN,  CCL,  G). 

2)  Russian  irrigr^s  ll'/lng  in  various  Western  European 
countries,  especially  in  France:  Russian  is  Hiolr  na- 
tive language;  the  cosmopolitan  circumstances  cf  thaic 
lives  are  reflected  In  their  knowledye  and  use  of  other 
languages  (MC,  BA,  DF,  GL,  C,  SP,  LI,  VH,  V,  RL,  AP, 
AL). 

3)  Characters  of  unspecified,  mixed,  or  imaginary  national 
origin  llviny  in  more  or  less  fictil:ious  countries:  theii 
native  language  is  cither  not  stated  or  imaginary;  sev- 
eral of  then  are  bi-  and  some  trilingual  (T,  TI,  I^,  T3, 

SR,  or,  as,   PF,  A). 

4)  Characters  of  different  national  origins  llvintj  In  Amer- 
ica (and  irarious  European  countries)  (TE,  CP,  SS,  L,  P, 
PF,  TT,  LK). 
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In  SOMA  cases,  th«  attribution  of  works  to  one  category, 
due  to  the  variety  of  the  individual's  experience,  is  very 
difficult  (hence,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  PF  in 
both  the  third  and  fourth  groupd. 

Very  few  of  Nabokov's  characters  actually  live  in  their 
native  country  (although  the  remembered  past  is  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  their  lives  and  is  given  ample  space).   An 
exclusively  German  milieu  io  presented  In  a  number  of  works 
(D,  NT,  K<^,  AU,  and  W);   a  few  have  a  Russian  setting  (CH, 
BD,  O,  FP,  and  SL);  three  stories  have  an  Anglo-Saxon  back- 
ground (PE,  LA,  and  VS).  Several  stories  are  hard  to 
classify:  two  are  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  (L,  AS), 
another  is  an  artistic  vignette  of  Berlin  (GB>j  In  some, 
the  setting  is  almost  insignificant  (T,  TH,  or  TO);  two 
short  stories  take  place  in  a  train  (K5,  PA). 

Exile,  as  can  be  seen  from  this  overview  Of  Nabokov's 
fiction,  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  lives  of  most  cha- 
racters. They  are  strangers  in  the  world  In  w:iich  they 
live,  dlsplactid  persons  without  homi:,  social  position,  or 
genuine  roots.  Only  their  rative  language  and  culture, 
alive  In  the  closed  circle  of  6mlgr4s,  sustains  them  in 
their  Isolation  and  keeps  fresh  thcjr  emotional  linM  with 
their  past.  At  the  same  time,  the  linguistic  seclusion 
prevents  them  from  communicating  with  the  world  around  them 
and  finding  a  more  lasting  place  In  it.  The  constant 
duality  of  their  existence,  its  ambivalence  and  insecuri- 
ty, is  emphasized  by  the  duality  of  languages,  the  pri- 
vate possession  of  their  native  tongue  and  the  public  ne- 
cessity of  the  farelgn  lanyuage. 

The  linguistic  situation  of  the  characLers  is  an  ex- 
pression of  their  existe:itial  situation.  Although  r.. 
Steiner's  statement  that  "the  multl-llngual,  cross-lln- 
gulstic  situation  is  both  hhe  matter  and  form  of  Nabokov's 
work"   is  perhaps  too  sweeping,  there  Is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  poly linguistic  character  of  his  fiction 
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and  the  nature  of  hmigck   life,  always  undennln*d  in  Its 
apparent  self-sv.f flclency  and  independence  by  the  Intrusion 
of  elements  of  foreign  language  and  culture.  The  exiles 
cannot  Itjncrc  the  alien  world  around  them  which  presses 
on  then  and  forces  tiiem  to  realize  their  unnatural,  lso~ 
lated  situation.  The  adaptation  of  another  language  is 
a  correlative  of  the  loss  of  home  and  country  in  the  past. 
The  femigrfe's  lot  in  a  foreign  country  canr^t  be  compensated 
for  by  the  rich  cultural  llfo  within  the  hermetic  communi- 
ty of  his  compatriots.   For  the  Russians  stranded  in  a 
strange  land,  theic  native  lanijuage  affords  them  only  an 
illusory,  though  powerful,  connection  with  their  p-ist, 
while  the  present  voices  its  unignorable  demands  and  in- 
cessantly points  out  t!ieir  pcecarlojs  status.   3y  stra- 
tegli^ally  placing  certain  foreign  words  in  the  path  of 
their  dally  activities   and  forcing  them  to  use  foreign 
terms,  Nabskov  shows  their  dependence  en  the  outside 
reality  which  they  often  try  to  ignore. 

2.  PolvjlotisiB  -  Forms  and  Functions 

It  is  not  Russian,  as  one  flight  expec',,  but  French 
which  supplies  the  rua^ority  of  foreign  words  in, Nabokov's 
English  prose,   A  count  reveals  over  4000  French  words 
{mainly  In  Ada  aid  Lolita);  Russltin  vjocds  number  about 
2500  (mainly  in  Ada,  Prln,  and  Look  at  the  Harlequins  I ). 
German  words  .imount  to  a  little  ovev  250  (King.  Queen. 
Knave  has  the  largest  number).   In  comparison  to  these 
three  languages,  the  150  Latin  word;:  ( tho-jgh  surprisingly 
many)  and  the  few  Italian  and  Spanish  words  are  negligi- 
ble. 

A  special  a.-p^ict  of  Nabokov's  polyglotlsm  (and  his 
verbal  Inventlveiieijs)  Is  the  creation  sf  new  languages 
for  his  fiction.   The  three  most    significant  occur  In  "So- 
lus Rex",  Bend  Sinister,  and  Pale  Fire.   Examples  of  minor 
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dialects  can  be  found  in  Lolita  (p. 122)  and  Adg  (Kapuakan 
patois  [p. 139]  and  local  "Canady"  alang  [pp.  139,  329,  330, 
358,  376,  414,  416D. 

Nabokov's  polyglatism  Is  a  constantly  felt  presence 
in  his  English  prose.  The  author,  always  aware  of  the 
conparative  qualties,  forms,  and  func-ions  of  words  in 
different  languages,  clearly  delights  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign expressions  and  phcases,  in  Bultllingual  mirdplay 
(see  VII. 10)  and  onomastics  <see  VII. 11).   The  multi' 
lingual  consciousness  of  the  author  (and  many  of  his  nar- 
rators) is  also  visible  in  the  many  en  passant  comments 
on  various  aspects  of  expression  In  Russian,  French,  and 
German.  Some  examples  are  (see  also  Appendix  1.2): 

Dionay  in  German  being  gold  [I.e.  Geld],  in  French 
silver  [i.e.  argent].  In  Russian  copper  [i.e. 


silver  li.e.  argent J. 
med'3   (DS,  loT) 


But  "in  a  wink",  as  the  Germans  say  [i.e.  in  ainew 
Auaanblick]   (L,  113) 

Think  and  dream  are  the  same  in  Prench  [i.e.  sonaer] 
(A,  120) 

a  Frenchman  who  wants  a  cr^vate.  an  Italian  who  de- 
mands a  cravat ta.  and  a  Russian  who  pleads  gently 
for  a  qalstook  (KQK.  72) 

"C'est  ia  vie,  as  the  Germans  say  (LH,  312)  [cf . 
c'est  la  vie,  as  Eric  (Wind,  a  GermanT  so  origin- 
ally says   Tp,  57)]. 

Beside  using  foreign  words  and  phrases  to  indi':ate  a 
character's  particular  Id.'oni,  Na'aokov  also  reproduces 
typical  features  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  English  he 
speaks.   Pnin's  brand  of  Engllsli,  retaining  Russian  and 
French  particularities  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  (see 
Appendix  2.1),  and  the  curious  English  -it   Orlovlus  (DS) 
or  Sllbermann  (RL),  bristling  with  Gormanisms  (see  Appen- 
dix 2.2),  are  notable  examples  of  N.ibokov's  sensitivity 
to  the  qualities  and  characteristics  cf  other  languages 
(which,  in  the  case  of  Russian,  is  not  surprising). 
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Some  main  categories  of  Nabokov's  use  of  foreign 
languages  in  his  English  fiction  may  be  distinguished  and 

will  be  briefly  characterized  below. 

2.1  Quotations 

Many  quotations  from  literary  works  appear  in  the  ori- 
ginal language.   Among  authors  quoted  are  Rabelais,  Ron- 
sard,  Belleau,  Goethe,  Pushkin,  Mfcrimfte,  Turgenev,  Baude- 
laire, Mallarmfe,  Copp^e,  Verlaine,  and  Rimbaud. 

Nabokov  also  gives  examples  of  the  poetry  and  pros* 
of  several  fictional  authors,  ntost  of  them  Russians:  the 
philosopher  Delalande  (I,  7,  B;   G,  321,  323),  the  poet 
Perov  (FP,  33),  Liza  (P,  56,  IBl),  Van  {A,  138),  Belle 
(LH.  89,  249),  or  the  narrator  of  Look  at  the  Harlequins  I 
<LH.  25).   Proverbs,  lyrics,  dictionaries,  and  various 
other  sources  are  often  also  quoted  in  the  original  lan- 
guage (e.g.  K^,  174,  175;  O,,  70,  107;  DS,  204;  SF,  15; 
G,  26;  SR,  192j  AP,  71;  A,  102,  leS,  413,  463,  504,  530). 
tsee  also  translations,  above  p.  27.] 

2.2  Conversational  Phrases  and  Colloquialisms 

2,2.1  Host  French,  Russian,  and  German  words  appear  In 
speech  situations.   They  conveniently  establish  or  stress 
the  national  origin  oi"  marginal  figures.   The  foreign 
phrases  often  reveal  aspects  of  character.   Not  only  main 
protagonists  (and  narrators)  are  characterized  by  the  way 
they  speak  (and  use  foreign  phrases),  but  also  minor  ri^ures 
are  briefly  typified  by  expressions  in   their  native  lan- 
guoges.   While  the  German  origin  of  the  protacronists  in 
Kins,  Qugen.  Knave  or  i.auohter  in  the  Dark,  for  example, 
is  evident,  minor  figures  like  Orlovius  ( DS) ,  Kustav,  Mac, 
and  the  Bachofen  sisters  tBS),  Eric  Wind  IP),  Philip  Rack 
<A),  or  Kanner  (Ul)   are  easily  identified  as  Germans  by 
some  of  tne  expressions  they  employ. 
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It  is  not  only  the  conversation  of  foreigners  which 
la  sprlnklftd  with  expressions  and  phrases  from  their  na- 
tive tongue;  often  Russian  fanigr&s  and  other  characters 
employ  words  from  other  languages,  both  in  conversation 
with  foreigners  and  in  speaking  with  compatriots.  These 
words  are  an  indication  of  their  educational  background, 
their  exiled  state  (which  makes  the  use  of  other  languages 
almost  inevitable),  and  thelc  linguistic  and  merital  habits. 
They  are  usually  short,  idiomatic  expressions  and  formulae 
of  social  exchange  and  friendly  conversation.   Questions, 
exclamations,  and  emphatic  phrases  form  the  larger  part  of 
the  foreign  words  in  this  section. 
Examples i 

1.  Russian 

kak  ulupo  (G,,  66) 
boqa  radl  (RL,  161) 
vot  1  veyo  (P,  19) 

2.  French 
comment  vas-tu?  (DB,  109) 
calmea-vous  IDS,   198;  I£,  243) 
c'est  tout  (L,  153) 

3.  German 

Also  losi  <AU,  87)  "Let's  go' 

das  icoamt  nlcht  in  Frage  (G,  210)  'that's  out  of  the  ques- 
und  so  weiter  (DS,  1B7;  BS,  126)   'and  so  on'       ftion 
For  furt^^er  examples,  ame   Appendix  2.3. 

2.2.2  Both  in  conversation  and  narration,  we  find  a  number 
of  French  and  Russian  words  which  are  colloquiallsus,  slang, 
and  even  taboo.  Often  they  denote  aspects  of  human  sexuali- 
ty; some  of  them  are  terms  of  abuse  or  oaths.  Examples  are 
listed  in  Appendix  2.3. 


'how  stupid' 

'don't  mention 

it' 

'that' 
'how  ; 

's  all- 
ire  you7' 

'calm 

down- 

'that' 

's  all- 
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2.3  Background  Reality 

Many  foreign  words  vividly  evoke  the  background  reali- 
ty which  surrounds  the  characters  or  refer  to  specific  con- 
cepts, Institutions f  or  aspects  of  social  and  public  life 
of  a  foreign  country.  They  occur  both  in  conversation  and 
In  narration  and  denote  characteristic  facets  of  an  alien 
culture  and  society  which  play  an  Important  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  natives  as  well  as  the  &nigr&s. 

The  petit  caffe  au  coin,  recalled  by  the  narrator  of 
"'That  in  Aleppo  Once...'",  Ijnrnediately  associates  the  ty- 
ipical  French  street-corner  caf6,  with  its  rickety  chairs 
and  small  tables,  aperitifs,  and  animated  debates.   To  the 
faiigrts,  comitil s ar la ts .  prefectures .  and  cartes  de  travail 
are  as  characteristic  of  France  as  vins  ordinaires.  con- 
cierges .  and  clochards  are  to  the  natives.  The  French  and 
German  words  are,  for  then,  reminders  of  their  alien  sta- 
tus and  illusory  existence  in  a  foreign  country  and  society, 
with  whose  custmns,  rules,  and  Institutions  they  must  some- 
how come  to  terms.  German  words  like  Bruderschaft.  Erbs- 
wurst.  FUhrer,  Kneipe.  Polizeipritsidium.  Rabatt.  Tanzsalon. 
and  strenq  vecboten  conjure  up  the  grim  reality  of  a  Phi- 
listine nation,  as  Nabokov's  4migr6s  experienced  it  in  the 
1920*3  and  1930's.   Russian  words  of  this  type  are  relative- 
ly rare  due  to  the  fact  that  few  of  Nabokov's  short  stories 
or  novels  aro  sat  in  Russia. 

In  some  cases,  the  words  have  historical  or  literary 
associations.  When  Kartin  imagines  the  decapitations  during 
the  French  Revolution,  he  visualizes  "a  good-natured  cl- 
toven  raisting]  by  the  elbows  a  citovenne"  (GL.  62);  the 
atmosphere  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  "La  Parure"  is  character- 
istically suggested  by  a  few  French  words  (a  kind  of  stylized 
quotation):  "he,  ha If -paralyzed  by  a  half-century  of  copie 
In  their  manaarde.  she,  unrecognizably  coarsened  by  the 
washing  of  floors  i   grand  eau"  (A,  B3) .  (see  Appendix  2.4) 
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2.4     Culture  and  Learning 

The  foreign  words  In  this  section,  almost  all  of  them 
occurring  in  narration,  indicate  the  narrator's  linguistic 
and  cultural  background.  French  words  appear  especially 
frequently,  net  only  In  Humbert's  booJc,  but  also  in  Pnin, 
Ada,  and  Loole  at  the  Harlequins  I.  They  usually  occur 
singly  and  are  syntactically  integrated  in  the  English 
prose.  Here,  and  in  the  following  sections,  I  shall  con- 
centrate almost  exclusively  on  French  words,  which  consti- 
tute the  largest  and  most  important  contingent  of  foreign 
words  In  narration.  German  words  are  only  used  as  ■.onver- 
sational  phrases  and  indications  of  background  reality.  I 
am  iiot  sufficiently  familiar  with  Russian  to  properly  eval- 
uate their  specific  qualities  and  functions;  their  use, 
however,  seens  to  parallel  that  of  the  French  words  in 
narration  -  to  the  Russian  6nigr6s  the  Russian  woids  are, 
much  more  intimate  than  French. 


Whereas  in  the  case  of  Hermann  or  Huipbert  the  foreign 
words  often  are  a  mannerism  (not  without  a  certain  artistic 
touch),  they  are  mostly  used  by  the  narrators  d^specially 
of  The  Gift.  "Ultima  ThiUe",  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian 
Knight.  Pnin.  Pale  Fire.  Ada. and  Look  at  the  Harlequins  1) 
to  express  specific  concepts  and, as  such,  mjst  be  seeri  In 
the  context  of  a  generally  learned  and  pr';c;iEe  vocabulary 
(see  IV. 1.2).   Some  subdivisions  may  he  nade. 
2,4.1   There  Is  a  large  group  of  French  words  murt  or  less 
familiar  to  edjcated  speakers  Jenotlng  special  concepts 
for  which  no  real  English  synonym  exists. 
Examples i 

enfant  terrible  (OT,  104;  BS,  74;  P,  161) 
amour-propre  (SM,  243;  A,  168;  TT,  64;  LU,  61j  SO,  250) 
dfeli-vu  (aj,  39j  A,  248) 
en  face  (GL,  19;  TT,  4) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  2.S. 
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2.4.2  Son*  literary  expressions  or  terms  from  literary 
study  also  appear  in  French. 

audition  eolorfee  CG,  86;  Sjj,  35) 
litterateur  ISH,    240;  P,  45) 
chevil-le  (AL,  122) 

2.4.3  Another  group  of  French  words  refers  to  old-fashlor.ed 
concepts,  customs,  and  objects  and  has.  In  some  cases,  cer- 
tain class-connotations.  These  words  are  Indicative  of  an 
elegant,  old-world  life  style.   Most  of  them  are  used  by 
Russians  of  the  older  generation,  who  still  use  French  In 
conversation  (cf.  SH,  42,  52,  58,  59,  64,  68,  69-71,  74; 

DB,  109-111;  G,  108,  109,  117,  120). 

Examples; 

beau  milieu  /  beau  monde  (AS,  129;  A,  17,  253;  LH,  117) 

partie  de  plaislc  (L,  156j  A,  308j  LK,  19) 

crime  passlonnel  (LH.  63) 

For  further  e]cani|;les,  see  Appendix  2.6. 


2.5  rtuance.  Suggestion.  Eaiotion 

Host  of  the  French  words  occurring  in  narration  are 
used  "to  render  an  exact  nuance"  <S0.  184)  and  to  convey 
particular  suggestions.  It  Is  not  only  Humbert  ^ose  prose 
is  particularly  rich  in  French  elements;  several  other  nar- 
rators also  show  the  artistically  motivated  tendency  to 
employ  words  from  other  languages  In  order  to  express  spe- 
cific shades  of  meaning.  For  most  of  them,  English  is  a 
foreign  language  and  often  they  are  incapable  of  finding 
an  English  ei^ression  with  the  sane  cormotations  as  a  native 
word.  Rather  than  lose  a  cherished  nuance  or  paraphrase 
the  Idea,  they  settle  for  the  word  which  expresses  what 
they  want  to  say  most  accurately.  Many  French  <and  Ruerlan) 
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words  possess  qualities  of  sur;gestion  [etymological,  phono- 
logical, and  rhythmic)  and  association  (nmotional,  cultural, 
and  literary),  which  are  skillfully  exploited  by  Mabokov 
and  his  narrators.  They  bear  witness  to  th-.  author's  sensi- 
tivity to  exact  nuances  and  subtle  shades  of  meei^lng.  Pre- 
cision, delicate  nuance,  and  suggestlveness  are  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  words  in  this  section. 

Besides  their  exact  denotation,  words  llkn  fadeur, 
frisson,  or  douceur  are  remindful  of  the  French  poetry  of 
the  19th  Century  and  have  rich  emotional  conrotatlons. 
Another  group  of  words  possesses  a  fine  phonological  sucj— 
gestlveness,  conveying  an  inpresa'-on  of  softness  and  smooth- 
ness, for  example  flou.  ansellure,  fr^lement.  or  tondresse. 
In  raary  of  the  Prer.ch  terns,  a  pleasant  visual  tO.ement  or 
concrel'e  etymology  underlies  their  fig'jratlve  nteaiiiny,  as 
in  accroche-coeur  ('spit  L;url',  from  aecrochfir  le  '70sur 
'to  hook,  or  fetch,  the  heart'),  Fom.-nettES  ( '.cheekbones' , 
associating  pomnies  'apples'  and  powicnfe  'round'),  or  pleu- 
rt-uaes  ('widow's  weeds',  from  pleurer  'weep,  cr/',  pleu- 
re-ise  'mourning  woman',  and  saule  pleureur  'weeping  willow'). 
Some  expressions  allude  to  specific  historical,  cultural, 
or  literary  concepts,  for  example  pontes  ma^idi ts.  an^oisse, 
or  cour  d' amour. 

Similar  motivations  secun  to  under]  it;  the  use  of  some 
Russian  words. 
For  examples,  see  Appendix  2.7. 

Finally,  and  this  ri'fers  primarily  '..e  sere  Russian 
words  occurring  In  speecli  and  narration  In  Hobokov".^  Erglish 
fiction,  the  appearance  of  foreign  e!{pressio;is  and  phrases 
is  an  indication  of  the  characters'  strong  attachment  to 
their  native  language,  which  becomes  evident  in  moments  of 
intense  feeling.   Personal  emotlo;is,  fond  recollections, 
and  tenderness  toward  loved  ones  are  spontaneously  ex- 
pressed with  elements  of  the  clraracter's  native  T-.nguag.;. 
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F*«linsp  of  affection,  coopasslon,  and  happiness  are  close- 
ly linked  with  the  intimate  verbal  forms  of  their  mother 
tongue.  Henory,  beauty,  love,  and  nostalgia  live  in  and 
through  the  Russian  they  have  preserved  in  spit*  of  th« 
long  years  of  exila.  The  inner  response  to  strong  Impres- 
sions almost  invariably  touches  the  hidden  depths  of  their 
hearts,  and  It  Is  In  the  private  tongue  of  the  past  that 
their  souls  answer  and  ejg^ress  it.  This  csn  be  clearly 
seen  In  Bend  Sinister,  Poln.  and  especially  in  Ada.   Van 
himself  remarks  that  the  talk  among  the  members  of  the  family 
is  speckled  with  Russian  In  "emotional  mcments"  (A,  380), 
an  observation  which  the  novAl  bears  out.  Endearments,  ex- 
clamations, emphatic  expressions,  dLiiinutlves ,  and  person- 
al phrases  and  combinations  almost  always  appear  in  the 
chacacters'  native  language  (see  Appendix  2.7). 

Hartln,  in  Glory,  has  ccMie  to  realize  that  the  great 
romantic  feat  of  his  life  will  be  the  secret  return  to 
Russia.  The  word  proshchav  Cadlcu'),  which  more  than 
any  other  word  characterizes  the  femlgri's  experience,  be- 
comes the  leitmotif  of  his  further  plans  and  desires.  It 
Is  connected  in  Martin's  mind  with  the  memory  of  the  past 
and  the  feelings  of  loss  and  nostalgia  which  have  been  a 
constant  companion  throughout  the  period  of  his  exile.  The 
word  proshchav  Is  repeated  several  tines  in  the  last  pages 
of  the  novel  (^,  165,  180,  192)!  he  says  good-bye  to  the 
beckoning  lights  In  tTie  distance,  irtiich  only  expressed  his 
secret  yearning  for  Russia;  he  says  good-bye  to  his  aimless 
wanderings;  and  he  says  good-bye  to  his  hopeless  love  to 
follow  the  lure  of  the  unquenchable  past.  In  one  of  Nabo- 
kov's most  personal  English  poons,  "Softest  Of  Tongues" 
(1941),  the  same  word  ("that  cheats  /the  lips  and  leaves 
them  parted  [thus:  prash-chav. . . 3" )  sums  up  the  £nilgrfr's 
existence,  an  existence  of  continuous  partings,  with  country, 
love,  and  language,  with  lodgings  and  people.  For  him,  the 
"fatal  word"  proshchav  characterizes  the  essence  of  his 
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life,  "an  endless  line  of  land  /  receding  endlessly"  .  It 
enbodies  the  unfathomable  depths  of  ematian  which  many  words 
cannot  express  and  which  are  contained  in  the  two  syllables 
of  proshchav  with  its  powerful  associations  of  sadness, 
regret,  and  loss. 

2.6  Resemblances 

While  Nabokov  generally  expects  his  readers  to  understand 
French,  he  is  more  lenient  in  regard  to  Russian,  where  he  ^9' 

frequ<?ntly  gives  a  translation  <  sometimes  unreliable,  be-  *Jg 

cause  Jocularly  distorted,  especially  In  Ada).   In  ths  case  •■Wj 

of  many  Russian  words,  carefully  selected  of  course,  no  C0m 

translatior.  Is  needed,  since  they  resemble  a  corresponding  ^'31  ' 

English  word,  although  they  often  have  a  slightly  different  '-^ 

meaning.   To  this  group  belong  Russian  words  like  an gel  • 

Cangcl'),  protestuvu  ('I  protest*),  serloano  ('seriously'), 
and  mlsernoe  C 'miserable' ) .  "  .  . 

Some  of  the  words  are  loans  from  other  languages,  for 
example  ohlafro)i  (from  German  Schlafrock  'dresslrg  gcwn' )  »   ; 

or  shveitaar  (from  Schweizer  'Papal  guardsman').  Farther 
examples,  see  Appendix  2.8.  ■ 

2.7  Imaginary  Languages 

The  words  from  the  imaginary  languaqes  of  Thjie,  Paduk- 
grad,  and  Zembla  occur  mostly  in  narration.   They  refer  to  ."^^t 

specific  concepts,  customs,  and  institutions  of  thi?  ima~  L^~ 

glnary  country.   Similar  to  the  words  discussed  in  2.3,  they  --  ;  ; 

create  the  particular  reality  of  the  society,  cult-jrf?,  and  .i      ,' 

organization  of  the  land  and  lend  an  air  of  strang>!n«ss  and         ' 
remoteness  to  the  setting,  especially  of  "Ultima  Thule"  and  , 

Pdle  Fire.   Whereas  In  Bend  Sinister  the  words  conjur  up  I 

the  martial  regime  of  a  northern  dictatorship,  its  brutali- 
ty and  vulgari^.y,  ir  "Ultima  Thulp"  ■\n<i   Pale  Fire  they  de- 
scribe the  atmosphere  of  a  medieval  kingdom  ^nd  court  In  a  I 
strange,  faraway  land.   In  the  Appendix  (2.9)  some  words  of  j 
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Cemanlc  origin  ace  listed  a.id  explained. 
2.8   Latin 

The  Latin  words  ace  all  employ -d  in  narration.  They 
are  either  part  of  a  leamod  vocabulary  <e.g.  ad  absurdum. 
homo  sapiens,  oc  mea  culpa),  quotations  fron  Latin  authorn 
or  philosophers,  or  more  or  leas  scientific  terms  for  nat- 
ural phenomena  (e.g.  muscae  volartes  or  pavor  nocturntrs). 
A  number  of  them  ace  terms  current  in  literary  study  (e.g. 
apparatus  critlcus.  dramatis  personae.  or  non  segultuc) . 
Foe  further  exampJes,  see  Appendix  2.10. 

One  curious,  late  addition  to  Nabokov's  vocabulary  is  the 
adverb  per  contra,  italicized  in  the  beginning  (A,  77,  222; 
GL.  x±;  LS,  ix),  but  later  appearing  without  italics  (LL,  Slj 
TT,  62!  SR,  208;  LH,  16,  102,  186;  TD,  llj  BM,  169;  PA,  75; 
SO.  132).   In  the  short  story  "The  Circle",  the  earliec  ver- 
sion (New  Yorker,  Jan. 29,  1972,  33)  has  "on  the  other  hand", 
the  later  version  (C  in  RB,  260)  "per  contra". 

Several  foreign  words  are  sometimes  italicized  and  some- 
tines  not,  emphasizing  in  the  former  case  the  foreign,  un- 
assijnilated  nature.  In  the  latter  case,  the  more  naturalized 
character  of  the  words,  e.g.: 

savoir-faire  (BS.  199)   -  savoir-faire  (G,  192) 
sang-otne  (VS,  210)      -  sans-gftne  (LL,  58) 
tendrease  (L,  206;  A,  391)    -  tendresse  (L,  7) 
trouvaille  (A,  106;  LH,  253)  -  trouvaille  (A,  247) 
pommettes  (L,  206,  272;  SH,  53)  -  pommettes  (ST,   21;  A,  369) 
ens el lure  (L,  260;  A,  99)      -  ensellure  (A,  414) 
contretemps  (A,  527)    -  contretemps  (L,  77,  270;  P,  182) 
dacha  (RU,  130;  BS,  82,  9S;  LH,  150)  -  dacha  (M,  47,  71;  CH, 

~159;  A,  462) 
piroshki  (BS,  225;  P,  152;  A,  254)  -  piroshkl  (G,  42) 
shap(e)lca  (0,  SO;  DP,  28;  SM,  90)  -  ahap(s)lc«  <G,  297;  BS, 

106,  107) 
muzhllc  (A,  73)  -  muzhik  (P,  192;  BM,  171;  0,  47j  DS,  49;  p, 
188;  PP,  183;  A,  87,  335). 
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Lexicon  and  Usage 


1.      lexicon 

I  certainly  welcome  the  frne  l:jter- 
cbange  of  terminology  between  any 
branch  of  science  and  atiy  raceme 
of  art.   CSO,  79] 

That  Nabokov  does  not  take  language  for  ^ran-ed,  as 
do  many  monolingual  speakers  for  whom  it  Is  merely  a  means 
of  everyday  connunlcatlon,  is  the  most  striking  aspect  of 
his  verbal  art. 

Nabokov's  English  has  never  been  the  only  linguistic 
apparatus  available  for  expressing  himself  in  speech  or 
writing.   The  first  forty  year.i  of  his  life  were  spent 
without  any  real  obligation  to  develop  English  the  way  a 
native  speaker  does,  and  even  his  years  In  Camhrldge,  during 
which  he  cultivated  a  rigorous  linguistic  isolation,  did 
not  effect  a  "naturalization"  of  his  English.  The  language 
was,  toi  him,  a  pleasant  luxury,  learnt  from  nurses  and 
governesses,  Intensified  through  prodigious  reading  of 
English  literature* and  perfected  only  in  middle  age.  Not- 
withstanding his  ability  to  speak  the  language,  his  college 
education,  his  translations  from  English  Into  Russian,  ar.d 
hla  giving  English  lessons  while  living  In  Berlin,  chere  Is 
sufficient  evidence  in  his  English  prose  that  the  languag<^ 
has  not  developed  organically  with  him  and  that  it  was  large- 
ly shaped  by  and  modelled  after  written  rather  than  Idion.- 
atlc  spoken  English.  This  was  to  change,  however,  wf.en  he 
migrated  to  the  United  States  in  1940. 
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Nabokov's  English  laxicon,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  "is 
phenomenal  by  any  standacds"  .   This  Is  due  partly  to  his 
extensive  reading,  partly  to  his  exceptional  linguistic 
talent,  and  partly  to  his  extraordinary  memory.  For  the 
task  of  perfecting  his  English,  he  found  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  (WIDl  an  authoritative  and  exhaustive 
source  of  information  and  imnediatcly  started  rttadlng  It; 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  has  read  It  thoroughly.   Twen- 
ty years  previously  he  had  studied  the  Russian  language  In 
the  same  methodical  manner.    The  approach  Is  typical  for 
Nabokov,  vhose  every  endeavor  is  chacacterised  by  utmost 
thoroughness  and  intensity  in  order  to  achieve  that  know- 
ledge, precision,  and  perfection  which  alone  he  finds  accept- 
able. Encyclopedias,  scientific  works,  scholarly  books, 
and  dictionaries  have  been  instrumental  in  increasing  his 
English  vocabulary  to  an  almost  unequalled  degree.   In  keep- 
ing with  his  ever-curious  and  all-absorbing  mind,  he  assi- 
milated a  great  number  of  disparate  sources  of  linguistic 
knowledge,  not  disdaining  the  trivial  and  colloquial.  Un- 
like Conmal,  the  incompetent,  farcical  Zemblan  translator 
of  Shakespeare,  who  "mastered"  the  English  language  by  "learn- 
ing a  lexicon  by  heart"  (PP,  285),  Nabokov's  study  of  the 
Inventory  of  the  ''  anguage  was  only  a  first  step  toward  an 
autonomous  possession  of  the  linguistic  material. 
1.1   Science 

One  notable  feature  of  Nabokov's  English  lexicon  is  the 
large  number  of  words  taken  from  various  scientific  disci- 
plines, ranging  from  agronomy  to  zoology.  He  insists  on  the 
right  to  use  a  particular  word  "he  happens  to  know  as  a 
teacher  or  a  naturalist"  (SO,  2S1)  to  express  a  specific  Idea. 
This  indebtedness  to  the  terminology  <>f  the  sciences  not  only 
indicates  his  familiarity  with  a  specific  branch  of  know- 
ledge, but  also  betrays  the  desire  to  convey  a  special  con- 
cept as  precisely  as  possible,  even  if  It  entails  using  words 
which  rarely  occur  In  fictional  literature.  The  great  number 
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of  unusual  words  In  Nabokov's  novels  has  often  bean  a  target 
of  crtticlsn  by  his  detractors.   The  reader  Is  constantly 
aware  that  the  author  is  a  naturalist  whose  scientific 
training  and  experience  obliges  him  to  be  accurate  in  his 
observations  and  their  expression.  In  all  his  writings,  the 
principle  underlying  his  choice  of  vocabulary  is  determined 
and  guided  by  the  desire  to  find  those  %fords,  no  matter  how 
specific  or  recondite,  which  will  "express  as  closely  as 
possible  what  one  wants  to  express"  (SO,  181). 

Nabokov  has  always  rejected  as  unnatural  the  co.-nmon 
distinction  between  "scientific"  and  "poetic"  prose,  since 
both  share  tha  need  for  precision  and  truth.   In  his  English 
pros*  he  practices  what  he  preaches,  namely  the  fruitful 
interaction  between  science  and  art.  He  successfully  re- 
futes the  popular  clicht  of  the  exactness  of  science  and 
the  emotionality  of  poetry  by  combining  them  in  his  fiction- 
al writings,  nerglr.g  accuracy  with  auggastivenesa.  fie  takes 
delight  in  pointing  out  that  the  scientist  needs  not  only 
knowledge,  but  also  Imagination,  Just  as  the  literary  artist 
cannot  succeed  without  exactness  and  detachment.  He  epeakii 
of  "the  passion  of  the  scientist  and  the  precision  of  the 
artist"  ,  "the  precision  of  poetry  and  the  i-xcitemcvrt  of 
pure  science"  (SO,  10)  -  incidentally  echcing  Alfrei!  de 
Vigny's  statement:  "La  po6sle  est  i   la  fois  une  science  et 
une  passion."  Art  and  science,  fancy  and  fact,  imagination 
and  knowledge  come  togathor  in  Nabokov's  fictional  as  well 
as  scientific  and  scholarly  prose.  Exact  details  are  the 
substance  of  both  science  and  literature,  and  these  ntust  be 
rendnred  exactly.   All  of  Nabokov's  prose  shows  the  author's 
concern  for  precision,  imaginative  truth,  and  significant 
detail.   "In  art  as  in  science",  Nabokov  remarks,  "there  Is 
r.o  delight  without  the  detail"  (EO,  I,  3). 

Nabokov's  fictional  prose  betrays  a  profoimd  knowledge 
and  love  of  nature.   Kany  of  his  narrators  and  protagor.lsts 
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ar«  highly  susceptible  to  the  wealth,  variety,  and  sensuous 
be&uty  of  the  natural  world  around  then.  His  prose  Is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  vivid,  lovingly  detailed,  and  Intensely 
felt  descriptions  of  sunsets,  novlng  clouds,  landscapes, 
woods,  rivers,  flowers,  butterflies,  and  birds.  Whether 
he  evokes  enotlonally  the  natural  beauty  of  his  Russian 
childhood  and  youth,  or  describes  imaginatively  th«  Grune- 
wald  or  Southern  France,  or  pictures  artistically  the 
splendor  of  the  Aaericar.  continent  or  the  Alpine  fauna  and 
flora  -  all  his  prose  is  infonaed  by  his  remarkable  gift 
of  observation,  imaginative  assimilation,  and  precise  as 
well  as  suggestive  verbal  expression. 

Scientific  precision  is  clearly  the  predominant  moti- 
vation for  the  large  number  of  terns  fron-.  the  fields  of 
zoology,  especially  entomology,  botany,  nnd  medicine.   When 
dealing  with  aspects  of  natural  science  with  which  he  la 
familiar,  Nabokov  will  Inevitably  employ  the  special  tern 
rather  th{.n  a  more  common  -  and  often  less  accurate  -  word. 
Thus  we  find  culex  for  mosquito,  macaw  for  parrot,  mallard 
for  wild  duck,  oryx  for  antelope,  peba  for  ariKadlllo,  cam- 
panula for  bellflower,  kelp  for  seaweed,  or  saguaro  for 
cactuai  the  special  term,  the  specific  name,  has  the  most 
exact  denotation  and  is  therefore  the  only  correct  word  for 
the  natural  scientist. 

However,  the  scientific  terms  often  also  harbor  welcome 
etymological,  associative,  and  phonologlgal  qualities.  The 
sentence  *llariposa  lilies  bloomed  under  Ponderesa  pines" 
(SH,  138)  balances  the  two  specific  names  "Hariposa"  and 
"Ponderosa"  (and  the  nouns  they  modify).   Both  are  botani- 
cal designations,  have  an  equal  number  of  syllables,  and 
the  same  euphonious  -osa  ending.  In  addition,  mactposy  is 
Spanish  for  'butterfly',  an  entomological  association  which 
is  fully  e3q>loited,  for  the  sentence  Is  part  of  an   em-'>tlonal 
passage  evolcing  butterflies  and  their  food  plants.  The  Latin 
root  ponderoaus  'pondecous*  and  the  homophone  pines  suggest 
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th«  dcmlnant  nood  of  the  whole  passage. 

Nabokov  fraquently  avails  himself  of  the  splendid  names 
of  butterflies  and  plants  in  order  to  exploit  a  hidden  ety- 
Riologlcal  meaning  or  to  release  inherent  suggestive  quali- 
ties. The  classical,  mythological  associations  of  lepidop- 
tera  names  like  Apollo,  Atlantis,  Cleopatra,  Diana,  Niobe, 
Pamassi-is,  or  Urania  Intensify  the  denotative  sense  of  the 
nanes.  When  Habokov  uses  the  wnrd  nelllot  fo£  sweet  clsver, 
he  has  in  mind  the  Greek  etymology  mail-  ''loney'  and  lotos 
'clover,  lotus',  which  e-thances  the  beauty  of   '-.he  specific 
ter*.  Similarly, the  word  chrysalis  cuntalns  a  welcome  ety- 
mology, the  root  Ichrusos  'gold',  which  suggests  /.oth  bf>auty 
and  value.  This  asp«ct  Is  repeateily  alluded  to  in  Ada  (and 
Lolital.  where  chrysalids  arc  called  "Inestimable  gems"  and 
Dr.  KrolUc,  who  supplies  Ada  with  then,  is  termed  her  court 
jeweler  <A,  79).   A  sentence  fron  King.  Queen.  K.-^avo  also 
illustrates  Nabokov's  skillful  use  of  specific  words  for 
both  precise  denotation  and  suggestive  irsaning.  Dreycr 
covets  some  "luscious  lascivious  autunin  straw'-jerrles"  <KQK, 
11),  "positively  '-rying  to  be  bitten  into,  all  their  achcres 
proclaiming  their  affinity  with  one's  toncj-uo's  papillae" 
<KQK.  2).     Achenes  and  papillae  are  specific  terna  from 
botany  ard  biology,  the  first  denoting  *e  small  dry  inde- 
hiscent  one-seeded  fruit'  (WID).  the  secenJ  the  'cmaTl  pro- 
tuberances on  the  upper  surface  of  the  'or.gue*  fWIO).  The 
context  stresses  the  sinllarity  in  shape  between  the  straw- 
berries' minute  seeds  and  the  tongue's  ta^t?  b';ds;  l.r.e  two 
words  also  establish  a  substratum  of  !=.ensuoit3  ard  sensual 
connotations  through  both  their  etymologies  (chainnln  ' to 
yawn',  i.e.  open  the  mouthj  papil]E.a  'nlpplea')  and  their 
phonological  similarity  with  English  words  (ache  and  palate) . 
supporting  the  sclontlflc  and  visual  exsctness  if  their  de- 
notations. In  Nabokov's  jse  of  scientific  wonls,  LVip  natu- 
ralist's precision  Is  supplen^ented  by  the  iirtlst's  appre- 
ciation of  associative  and  etymological  Talues  in  words. 
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What  has  so  far  been  shown  only  In  the  choice  of  words 
from  natural  sclance  Is  also  visible  l.'i  many  medical  terms 
which  arc  used  for  precision  as  well  as  sugijestion.  7hc 
word  clavlcla  for  collarbone  occurs  in  many  of  Nabokov's 
works  (#.g.  M,  67-8;  TD,  14j  E,  73;  G,  374j  A,  53,  569j  W, 
107,  160),  It  is  a  much  more  delicate  and  pleasant  word 
than  collarbone,  besides  exhibiting  the  visual  and  phor^'o- 
gical  balance  of  el's   and  possessing  a  dftllghtful  etymolo~ 
gy.   With  one  exception,  the  word  refers  to  the  female  ana- 
toiay.   Often  the  special  term  has  the  advantage  of  being 
shorter  than  an  Inevitable  paraphrase.  Mhon  Nabokov  uses 
the  tford  ophrvon  (SM,  85),  at  which  two  reviewers  take 
offense  ,  he  Is  referring  to  s  specific  concept,  i.e.  a 
precise  part  of  the  head  ( ' a  craiiiometrlc  point  in  the  median 
line  of  the  forehead  and  immediately  abjve  l-.he  orbits'  [HID]). 
A  number  of  words  would  be  needed  to  cJescrlbe  the  specific 
Idea.  The  word  wrist  la  often  too  general  for  Nabotov's 
piirposes,  and  he  has  no  hesltatlori  to  use  carpus  which  par- 
ticularly stresses  the  bone  structure:  "The  pathos  of  the 
carpus,  the  grace  of  the  phalanges"  (A,  104).  in  a  sen- 
tence In  Lollta  both  wrist  and  carpus  appear  side  toy   side, 
emphasizing  their  difference:  "the  phalanges,  the  whole  car- 
pus, the  strong  shapely  wrist"  (L,  27S).  One  final  example 
shows  that  suggestion  is  often  a  significant  additional  fac- 
tor determining  Nabokov's  use  of  scientific  vocabulary.  In 
Bend  Sinister  the  word  palpebra  is  used  for  ey&lid  <B5,  191); 
it  combines  a  pleasant  etymology  (Latin  kinship  with  the  verb 
Pal pi tare  'palpitate')  with  a  necessary  onomatopoeic  effect: 
the  alliterating  p's  of  the  sentence  convey  forcefully  the 
idea  of  pressure  ("the  black  peacock  spot  produced  intra- 
optically  by  pressure  on  the  palpebra"  [PS.  190-91]), 

Still,  the  (generally  futile)  question  may  be  asUed 
why  Nabokov  uses  omoplates  (A,  275)  or  scapulae  (A,  99,  188) 
instead  of  shoulder  blades  or  patella  instead  of  kneecap, 
unless  it  be  for  reasons  of  personal  preference  which,  It 
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must  be  acceedod. 


I  valid  Justification. 
In  Habokcsv's  use  of  scientific  lexicon,  considerations 
of  precision  are  supplemented  by  actistic  sensitivity  to 
etymological  and  suggestive  qualities  of  words. 


l.'^fl  Zooloqv  (Entoiiology) 

An  entomologist  by  passion  and  profession,  Nabokov  has 
fondly  and  knowledgeably  described  buttecflles  and  moths 
and  their  natural  habits  and  habitats  in  his  fictional  prose. 
The  passages  dealing  with  lepidoptera  are  at  the  same  time 
Indications  of  the  specialist's  concern  with  a  specific 
field  of  natural  Inverstigatlon  and  of  the  artist's  love 
for  his  "flutterfr lends"  (A,  250),  which  endows  their  ap- 
pearance In  the  fictional  worlds  with  an  artistic  signifi- 
cance. Exact  description  and  artistic  patterning  combine 
in  the  scenes  where  N.ibokov  depicts  butterflies  In  his  wor'^s; 
exan^lee  of  the  latter  function  will  be  examined  in  a  later 
chapter  lXJSl.2).      In  addition,  the  references  t?  entomo- 
logy harbor  a  variety  of  suggestive  and  personally  asso- 
ciative aspects,  which  freqiie-itly  must  re.nain  outside  the 
critic's  capacity  of  determination.  The  more  expert  among 
Nabokov's  lepidopterlsts ,  such  as  Pyodor  In  The  i-iift.  dwell 
at  length  on  taxonomic  niceties,  on  special  characteristics 
of  various  species,  and  on  the  mysteries  of  metamorphosis 
and  nimicry.   This  entails  a  good  deal  of  special  termino- 
logy, including  the  Latin  specific  names,  and  demands  from 
the  reader  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. (For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  3.1.) 
Exat.iples: 

Ai:.hantopus  Rlnglei:  (G,  145) 
Catocala  adulter a  (SM.  135) 
geometrid  (P,  197j  G,  36,  350;  SH,  129) 
elytron  (SF,  24)   'one  of  the  anterior  wings  of  beetles  and 
other  Insects' 
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with  tli«  sane  pr«clsion  and  classlflcstory  m«tlculous- 
iMCS,  Nabokov  refers  to  spaclmons  of  animal  life  by  their 
zoological  designations,  rather  than  by  their  nore  popular 
names.  He  is  always  more  Interested  In  the  specific  than 
in  the  general  concept.  The  reader  Is  called  upon  to  en- 
visage the  exact  type  of  creature  and  to  refine  his  view 
of  the  animal  Morld,  which  is,  as  Nabokov's  prose  shows, 
30  varied  that  the  reader's  knowledge  Is  often  Insuffi- 
cient. (For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  3.1.) 
Exampleai 

barbel  (BS,  15G)         'a  European  freshwater  cyprlnld  fish' 
coypu  <A,  391)  'a  South  American  aquatic  rodent* 

hoopoe  (G,  105)  A,  78)   'an  Old  World  nonpasserine  bird' 
medusa  (TS,  28]  U1,  14)   'small  Jellyfish' 

1.1.2  Botany 

Even  more  extensively  Kabokov  uses  the  special  vocabu- 
lary at   botany.  His  knowledge  of  plant  life  Is  stupendous; 
few  readersare  able  to  fully  appreciate  the  meticulous  de- 
scriptions of  flora,  which  he  considers  essential  for  the 
exkct  and  faithful  rendering  of  a  recollection  or  created 
scenery.  He  is  consternated  by  the  indifference  to  and 
Ignorance  of  nature  he  meets  with,  whether  in  students  who 
cannot  tell  the  difference  bettraen  an  oak  and  an  elm  (EO. 
Ill,  9;  cf.  A,  92),  have  no  "sense  of  nature"  <£,  IIS),  and 
do  not  know  what  a  cicada  looks  like  (PT,  166}  or  In  trans- 
lators and  scholars  who  cannot  distinguish  between  a  llngon- 
berry,  a  huckleberry,  and  a  bilberry  (EO.  II,  324-6),  do 
not  recognize  the  difference  bet%Men  a  cockchafer  (or  may- 
bug)  and  a  cricket  (EO,  III,  81-2),  and  neither  know  what 
"glltcupa"  are  nor  where  and  when  they  occur  (EO.  II,  300). 
This  thorough  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  exact  description 
In  Nabokov'3  prose  makes  hard  demands  on  the  reader,  who  Is 
always  meant  to  visualise  the  exact  type  of  plant  and  rcal- 
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lz«  Its  spaclflc  characteristics  of  occurrence, 

color,  and  smell. 

Exanplea; 

ananlta  (^,  102} 

ephedra  (G,  131) 

peperomia  (K^,  140) 

plleus  (SH,  43) 

For  further  exanples, 


'a  poisonous,  whlts-spored  agaric' 

'a  desert  shrub* 

'a  tropical  climbing  herb' 

'the  fruiting  body  of  a  ;ouohcoom' 

ee  Appendix  3.2. 


1.1.3  Medicine 

Another  field  of  science  to  which  W.ibokov'f  lexicon  Is 
Indebted  is  medicine.  He  widely  uses  anatomical,  psycho- 
logical, and  physiological  terms  in  his  fictional  prose. 
Almost  always  he  se«ns  to  prefnr  the  special,  clinical 
tenn  (derived  tn  most  cases  from  Greek  or  Latin)  to  e  Tire 
common  English  word.  But  tlien  Nabokov  ta  persists;. "ily  the 
detached,  dispassionate  literary  anatomist  whose  sc'ri^itlfic 
vocabulary  stresses  ^he  distance  bntween  the  creatsr  arid  his 
creatures.  Here,  as  in  the  previous  scientific  registers, 
he  favors  the  precision  of  the  special  terminology. 
Exawclest 

comedo  (PP,  279,  280 
cricoid  (TT,  81) 
eplgaster  (DF,  178) 
lepldosls  <A,  132) 
For  further  examples 


■blackh-ead' 

■a  cartilage  of  the  larynx' 
'the  posterior  part  of  the  t 
'a  scaly  skin  disease' 
lee  Appendix  3.3. 


1.2  Learning 

Apart  from  the  Indebtedness  to  various  b. 
ence  (especially  natural  science),  Nabokov's  . 
his   wide   range  of   interest   and   his   considerable   'jtiiditloi 
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This  accounts  for  a  large  ntuaber  of  what  may  sunnarlly  (and 
somewhat  vaguely)  b«  called  "learned"  or  "dictionary"  words. 
They  do  not  frequently  appear  in  raodern  fiction  and  usually 
refer  to  different  areas  and  disciplines  of  specialized 
knowledge,  fro*  architecture  and  ancient  culture  to  lit'-r- 
ature  and  oriental  civilisation.  Just  as  Nabokov's  natural 
science  is  reflected  In  his  fictional  prose,  his  scholar- 
ship, too,  his  evident  in  all  his  English  fiction.   Not 
without  reason  docs  Nabokov  list  as  one  of  the  principal 
requirenents  of  a  good  reader  an  excellent  dictionary. 

Nabokov's  approach  to  verbal  art  is  characterized  by 
eclecticism;  It  is  governed  neither  by  notions  of  con- 
ventional propriety  nor  by  the  rules  of  prescriptive  sty- 
llstlca,  but  only  by  considerations  of  artistic  suitabi- 
lity of  words  within  a  specific  context.  Exactitude,  ex- 
pressiveness, and  originality  are  the  primary  factors  de- 
termining his  verbal  choices.   By  confronting  the  reader 
with  llttle~lcnown,  arresting  words,  he  draws  attention  not 
only  to  little-known  facts  and  meanings,  but  also  to  the 
words  themselves,  their  shape  and  cound.  Nabokov's  prose 
constantly  challenges  the  reader  to  widen  Ms  verbal,  in- 
tellectual, and  Imaginative  horizons  and  Involves  him  in  a 
process  of  exact  reading  which  Imitates,  or  reproduces,  that 
of  the  author's  exact  wording.   Both  writing  and  reading 
are  exacting,  dea»ndlng  actlvltiesi 

I  work  bard,  1   work  long,  on  a  body  of  words  un- 
til it  grants  m*  coaq)l«te  possession  and  pleasure* 
If  the  reader  has  to  work  in  his  turn  -  so  mch 
the  better.  Art  Is  difficult.   (SO,  115) 
Nabokov's  verbal  art  is  not  precise  because  It  is  diffi- 
cult; it  is  difficult  because  it  is  precise.  It  deals  with 
specific  experiences  and  ideas  in  specific  linguistic  forms, 
)rtilch  ere  aot   ready-made  but  "made  to  measure"  (££•,  79), 
according  to  exact.  Individual  specifications. 
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The  fact  that  Nabokov  la  both  in  Russian  and  in  English 
"a  most  unspontatMous  writer",  as  a  critic  renarks  ,  is  most 
noticeable  In  his  vocabularyt  which  "dwells  deep  in  [hisj 
■Ind"  (SO,  4)  and  must  he  laboriously  teased  out.    What 
finally  energes  after  a  scrupulous  search  Is  often  a  learned 
word  which  meets  in  neaning,  sound,  and  rhythn  the  fastidi- 
ous requirements  of  the  wordraan.  Habokov  does  not  have 
the  words  at  his  disposal  spontaneously  and  Instinctively, 
but  must  go  through  his  vast  store  of  verbal  possessions  to 
find  the  only  satisfactory  word.  The  self -diagnosed  "ab> 
senca  of  e  natural  vocabulary"  (SO,  106)  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  shining  verbal  felicities  and  unusual 
combinations  elicited  from  the  less  familiar  resources  of 
the  English  lexicon.  With  Webster's  Mew  International  Dic- 
tionary as  standard,  he  makes  up  his  own  fictional  language, 
characterised  by  a  large,  erudite  vocabulary,  verbal  pre- 
cision, and  a  consistently  exciting  level  of  individual,  cre- 
ative expression.  What  Nabokov,  not  without  self-parody, 
calls  in  an  exaggeratedly  Latlnate  phrase  his  "paucity  of 
domestic  diction"  (SO,  106)  has  resulted  in  an  idiosyncratic, 
high-standard  prose,  which  always  surprises  through  its  ex- 
actitude and  novelty.  He  has  converted  an  overt  deficiency 
into  a  glaring  advantage.  What  !ie  has  pointed  out  In  re- 
gard to  his  Eugene  One gin  applies  equally  to  his  verbal 
standards  and  Interests: 

As  an  artist  and  scholar  I  prefer  the  specific  de- 
tail to  the  generalisation,  Images  to  ideas,  ob- 
scure facts  to  clear  symbols,  and  the  disi:x>vered 
wild  fruit  to  the  synthetic  Jam.   (SO,  7) 
Referring  to  his  own,  synthetic,  English  in  comparison 
to  the  native  speaker's,  Nabokov  wonders  whether  "an  old 
Rolls-Royce  is.. .always  preferable  to  a  plain  Jeep"  (SO. 
106).   The  reader,  though  sometimes  wishing  for  a  humbler 
means  of  transportation,  feels  elated  by  the  rare  luxury 
of  the  Nabokovian  vehicle,  enjoys  the  extraordinary  sights 
It  affords  hln,  and  relishes  the  pleasures  of  an  uiusual 
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Journey.  Perhaps  it  i>ay  seen  that  Nabokov  has  too  eagerly 
and  thoroughly  made  up  for  th«  felt  deficiency  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, left  nany  readers  far  behind,  but  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  catch  up  ("buy  a  Dictionary  the  size  of  an 
elephant",  urges  Nabokov   ).  The  "shining  newness  of  voca- 
bulary"  is  instrumental  in  producing  a  variety  of  fresh, 
unusual  effects,  which  lend  his  English  prose  Its  lively, 
rare,  and  original  brilliance.  It  may  occasionally  seen 
recondite  and  artificial,  but  it  is  never  obscure  or  clumsy; 
It  may  sonetlnes  seen  strange  and  difficult,  but  it  is  never 
dull  or  abstract.  LDce  Ember's  "particular  brand  of  rich 
synthetic  English",  Nabokov's  contains  "sane  outlandish  in- 
gredient, some  dreadful  additional  spice  that...account[8] 
for  the  unusual  excitement"  (BS,  29).  And  in  connon  with 
Hr.  R.'s  English  (which  is  not  his  native  language).  It  has 
"a  shapeliness,  a  richness,  an  ostensible  dash"  <TT,  24), 
which  exerts  an  irresistible  fascination  and  aecounte  for 
Its  continuous  interest. 

1.2.1  nouns 

As  with  Nabolcov's  use  of  scientific  terms,  his  choice 
of  learned  words  or  Of  words  with  recondite  meanings  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  precision  with  which  they  ex- 
press a  specific  idea,  ^e  alternative  to  a  learned  word 
la  frequently  a  vaguer  native  word,  a  longer,  and  often 
clumsy  paraphrase,  or  a  detailed  description.  Words  like 
cresset,  garrotte .  gnomon.  Icrater.  lavabo.  lunette,  plinth. 
stamnos.  or  taboret  have  no  native  synonyms.  The  sane  Is 
true  of  terms  like  anastomosis,  metenpaychosis .  nounenon. 
or  thaopathv.  all  derived  from  Greek  and  referring  to  re- 
condite concepts.  Other  words,  like  apothegm,  canlcule. 
enfilade,  ^ammydlon.  imbroollo.  or  stemma.  may  not  be  exact- 
ly rare,  but  they  are  unusual  enough  to  puzzle  the  reader. 
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Dua  to  the  difficulty  ef  ordering  the  learned  words 
according  to  the  area  of  knowledge  (e.g.  architecture,  astro- 
noMy,  geology,  heraldry,  mathematics,  photography,  painting, 
etc.),  the  examples  have  been  arranged  in  four  groups  ac- 
cording to  etynologlcal  origin  (Greek,  Latin,  French,Varlous). 
Examples 1 
1.  Greek 


anthemlon  C5K,  11;  A,  71) 

netabasla   (A,   469) 
parhelion  (^,   13) 

2.  Latin 
caret   (Ul,   9S) 

meniscus  (TT.  19) 
unbra  (VS.  220|  L,  113) 


■an  ornament  of  floral  or  foli- 
ated foma  arranged  in  a  radi- 
ating cluster  but  always  flat' 
'a  medical  change  (as  of  dis- 
ease, sympti^s,  or  treatment)' 
'any  one  of  several  bright  spots 
often  tinged  with  color  that 
often  appear  on  the  parhelic 
circle- 


'a  wedge-shaped  mark  to  IndicatB 
the  place  where  something  Is  to 
be  inserted! 


'a  shaded  area,  shadow* 


entresol  (A,  324) 
gaufrette  (BN,  40,  43|  UJ, 


polnttllt  (PP,  277) 


>)  'a  wafer  of  crisply  fried  po- 
tato cut  to  resemble  a  small 
waffle' 


4.  Various 
bhang  <M,,  140) 


garrotte  (K^S,  182) 
ziggurat  (A,  423) 


'an  Indian  plant  (hemp)  from 
which  an  Intoxicant  drug  can 
be  obtained' 

'method  of  execution  by  stran- 
gling with  an  iron  collar' 
'an  ancient  Mesopotamlan  temple 
tower' 
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Often  &  learned  word  ha»  qualities  of  vound,  rhythm, 
or  suggestion  which  nay  be  welcome  In  a  specific  context 
or  conblnatlon.  In  view  of  Nabokov's  predilection  for  «1- 
literatlon(see  VIII.D.lt  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
many  of  the  learned  words  occur  in  alliterative  and  rhyth- 
mical combinations  (e.g.  "cancellations  and  carets",  "faii- 
t&stlc  farrago",  "fascicles  of  foliage",  "locleable  locus", 
"opaque  occludent",  or  "touch  of  turbidity").  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  morphological  and  assonant  characteristic  which 
especially  recomends  a  particular  word  in  a  particular 
combination  (e.g.  "distinguish  scintillas",  "pluMbnceous 
umbrae",  or  "transparent  strata").  A  learned  word  is  some- 
times used  t6  avoid  repetition  (e.g.  "corona  of  madness... 
halo  of  martyrdoKi" ) . 

Frequent  are  those  eases  in  which  Nabokov  exploits  the 
pleasantly  transparent  etymology  of  a  foreign  word  to  sup- 
port the  meaning  of  a  phrase  or  passage.  Thus  "the  anctlla 
of  art"  (notice  the  alliteration)  personifies  the  Latin 
word's  modern  sense  'accessory,  aid'  through  Its  etymolo- 
gical meaning  'maidservant'.  Similarly  the  choice  of  lu- 
qanar  for  'brothel'  owes  much  to  the  Latin  etymology  (from 
luDa  'she-wolf'),  as  does  the  word  oatria  for  'natural  ha- 
bitat' to  the  word's  original  meaning  ot  'native  country*. 

Finally  there  are  many  ttords  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  narrator's  (or  Nabokov's)  personal  predilection  and  his 
national,  educational,  or  professional  background  (see  IV. 2). 
Words  lilee  cache,  flambeau,  undulation .  or  volute  may  have 
been  chosen  for  their  euphonious  or  suggestive  qualities. 
Precision  of  expression,  however,  is  clearly  the  primary 
reason  for  employing  a  learned  word. 

The  Appendices  (3.4.1-4)  list  a  number  of  learned  nouns. 
Included  are  only  words  which  have  been  deemed  sufficiently 
"unusual"  to  deserve  the  label  "learned"  (subjectivity  is 
inevitable  in  the  choice).  A  fifth  group  lists  several 
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ixnnu  trtilch  r8f«r  to  a  snail,  specific  area  of  knowledge 
(&nd  vocatMilary) ,  concerning  Itonis  of  clothing,  materials, 
and  accessoires.  The  few  exauples  afford  an  11  luir.inating 
glimpse  of  Nabokov's  attention  to  particulars,  his  discern- 
ing fanlllarity  wlti  them,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  special 
terms  for  th«i  (Appendix  3.4.S). 

All  Appendices  show  that  Nabokov's  wide  rcnge  of  know- 
ledge and  his  striving  for  exactitude  are  matc'icd  by  a 
superbly  acconodatln^  vocabulary. 

1.2.2  Adiectlvef 

Kabolcov'a  frequent  use  of  scientific  and  learned  lexicon 
Is,  of  course,  not  restricted  to  nouns,  whlcii  have  so  far 
been  selected  for  documentation.  Adjectives  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  adverbs  and  verbs  show  the  same  terdency  toward  un- 
usual expression  (for  the  sake  of  precision  and  freshness!, 
and  much  the  aairie  iiotives  for  their  einployrn'ml  car.  :?o  found. 
A  look  at  the  extensive  Appendices  llstln<j  adjectives  by 
suffix  (5.3}  reveals  a  lacqn   ntiml:er  of  Itidrr.ed  adjectives, 
characteristically  ending  with  -al.  -ai .  -Ic.  or  -ine.  Na- 
bokov's minutely  d'taiJed,  delicately  r.Lianced,  and  dlscrlni- 
Inately  rnodlfled  prose  la  In  constant  -.e^d  of  frpsh,  dloti-n- 
gulshlng  adjectives.   With  an  average  ratio  of  nouns  to  ad- 
jectives of  two  to  one,  this  need  is  clearly  corroborated. 
This  diversity  of  adjectives  lo  a  consequence  oi'  '■labokov'o 
large  English  lexicon,  his  knowledge  of  several  languages, 
and  his  creative  language  use.  The  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  productive  areas  of  his  verbal  adventures  Is  the  for- 
mation of  adjectives,  predominantly  by  sufflxatlon  and  com- 
pounding (see  Appendix  5.5),  underlines  the  central  function 
of  adjectives  in  the  creation  of  Nabokov's  fictional  worlds. 

Hany  of  the  Latlnate  adjectives,  which  are  most  fre- 
quent, have  a  conspicuous  appearance  in  English  prose.  They 
stand  out  among  the  native  words  as  somewhat  awkward  strangers 
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with  an  aura  of  ostentatlousness  about  then.  S.  Ullnannf 
discussing  the  difference  between  native  and  foreign  dic- 
tion, writes  1 

In  most  cases  the  native  word  is  more  spontaneous, 
more  informal  and  unpretentious,  whereas  the  for- 
eign one  often  has  a  learned,  abstract  or  even  ab- 
struse air.  There  nay  also  be  emotive  differences: 
the  'Saxon'  term  is  apt  to  be  wanner  and  homelier 
than  Its  foreign  counterpart.  Phonetically  too, 
the  latter  will  sometimes  have  an  alien,  unassim- 
llated  appearance;  It  will  also  tend  to  be  longer 


This  is  true  of  many  of  Nabokov's  adjectives,  which  are  de- 
cidedly learned  (though  rarely  abstract  or  even  abstruse, 
unless  for  Ironical  effect)  and  cannot  deny  their  foreign 
origin.  In  his  constant  search  for  the  fresh  and  unadul- 
tered  word,  the  precise  nuance,  Nabokov  has  turned  up  many 
a  rare  specimen.   The  freshness  of  a  little-used  adjective 
and  the  originality  of  a  combination  are  means  of  heighten- 
ing the  reader's  attention  to  phonological  and  semantic 
qualities  of  words.  The  conrnon,  worn  adjective  is  replaced 
by  an  unusual,  new  one,  which  gives  a  new  life  to  frequent- 
ly expressed  concepts.   While  betraying  his  erudition,  the 
learned  adjectives  are  often  a  conscious  technique  to  create 
humorous  (sometimes  self-pacodic)  effects.  The  choice  of 
learned  words  to  e^^ress  simple  fact  Is  often  a  strategy 
of  deception,  an  indication  of  a  humorous  or  ironical.  In 
some  cases  emotional,  discrepancy  between  pretense  and  reali- 
ty,  m  the  use  of  Latlnate  adjectives  more  than  In  that 
of  scientific  or  learned  nouns,  the  personality  of  the 
narrator  and  his  particular  attitude  toward  the  events  or 
experiences  are  major  factors  detemiining  their  employment. 

In  the  desire  to  evade  the  commonplace,  many  of  Nabo- 
kov's narrators  explore  new  territories  and  discover  unknown 
or  rare  articles.   They  tend  to  prefer  the  unusual  foreign 
word  to  the  conunon  native  one.   This  can  be  seen  in  a  number 
of  cases  where  a  native  synonym  (or  near-synonym)  might  re- 
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pXac*  th«  l*am*d  ad]ectlv«t 


astral 

- 

starry 

lethal    -  d 

lead 

Ily 

celestial 

- 

heaTenly 

omnipotent 

- 

all-powerful 

ctnerous 

- 

ashen 

osteal 

- 

bony 

corporeal 

- 

bodily 

pluvial 

- 

rainy 

dextral 

- 

right 

post-nterldlan 

- 

afternoon 

diabolical 

- 

devellsh 

putrid 

- 

rotten 

diurnal 

- 

daytiae 

rorlc 

- 

dewy 

•burnean 

- 

ivory 

sacerdotal 

- 

priestly 

flavld 

- 

yelloM 

sidereal 

- 

starry 

glacial 

- 

ley 

sinistral 

-, 

left 

hl«ul 

- 

winterly 

soMnoIent 

- 

sleepy 

Incipient 

- 

beginning 

stellar 

- 

starry 

Infantile 

- 

childish 

subterranean 

- 

underground 

Often,  as  the  following  examples  show,  the  choice  is  in- 
fluenced by  phonological  considerations  (sound,  rhythm,  al- 
literation, assonance,  consonance): 


corporeal  confinement 

^luDb&e  kisses 

flavld  velvet 
X  /  X  X  / 
salubrious  salts 

corneous  cupolas 

dorean  robe 

hallucinatlonal  lucidity 


£orclne  £gj}nches 

celestial  ^undaes 

/  K  n    / 
ausurrous  lisp 

plumbaceous  unbrae 

thalamic  calami ties 

eulogistic  allusions 

torrential  talk 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  their  use  is  the  precise 
denotation  of  the  learned  adjectives.  As  in  the  case  of 
nouns  from  science  and  learning,  the  exact  idea  is  expressed 
through  the  most  accurate  word,  no  matter  how  unusual  it 
nay  appear.   The  scientific  background  of  many  adjectives  is 
clearly  evident  in  the  following  examples: 
aleatory        aetlo logical      anthropomorphic 
acroaonlc       alloblotic       balanic 
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borborygmic        geonsntlc  oglval 

chtysol Itlc       gluteal  paleolithic 

cuncate  gnoseological        phylogsnetic 

dollocephalic      gonadal  proselytlcal 

dorean  heterologous         Py9&l 

ecchynobic        hypnagogic  tegular 

ectopias tic       hystrioc«Borphic      teleo logical 
entoptlc  iliac  thalamic 

epithelial        jugular  vascular 

oschatologlcal     llthophanic  xanthic 

Often  no  acceptable  synonym  exists  for  a  learned  ad- 
jective which,  moreover,  may  possess  semantic  nuances  and 
suggestions  which  would  be  Inevitably  lost  in  a  native  equi- 
valent (e.g.  clandestine,  flocculent.  lachrymal,  or  hyaline) . 

Another  Important  advantage  of  many  learned  adjectives 
is  that  they  frequently  express  an  idea  more  briefly  than 
a  native  word.  The  Latinate  adjectives  leporine,  ophidian, 
or  speluncar  can  only  be  avoided  through  the  formation  of 
a  native  adjective  with  the  help  of  the  semi-suffix  -lilce 
(e.g.  hare-like,  snalcelike,  cavellke)  or  a  phrasal  substi- 
tution (e.g.  'with  the  [fascination]  of  a  hare',  'with  the 
[look]  of  a  snake',  'having  [the  acoustics]  of  a  cave'). 
The  result  is  often  awkward.  In  many  adjective  -  noun  com- 
binations, the  Latlnate  adjective  is  superior  in  brevity, 
rhythm,  and  sound  to  a  construction  with  the  help  of  a  na- 
tive vocabulary,  e.g.: 


auroral  swlmnilng 
pectoral  pimples 
piscatorial  leisure 
stlpal  ring 
vesperal  suspense 
favonlan  week 
riparian  pas tines 
axillary  russet 


■winning  at  dawn 
with  pimples  on  the  chest 
the  fisher's  leisure 
with  a  ring  on  Its  stem 
the  evening's  suspense 
a  week  of  gentle  west  winds 
pastimes  by  the  riverside 
rusaet  [hair]  in  the  armpit 
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Hunb«rt'a  pros*  Is  especially  rich  In  Ittarned  adjec- 
tives (as  it  Is  In  nany  other  linguistic  idiosyncrasies). 
Hia  foreign  origin,  his  scholarly  background,  and  his  affect- 
ed manner  are  responsible  for  a  number  of  memorable  adjec- 
tive -  noun  combinations,  which  link  the  learned  with  the 
cownon  and  the  unusual  with  the  familiar.  Me  particularly 
favors  adjectives  ending  with  -Ine; 
her  phocine  mamma  (L,  44)    'seal-like' 
a  bald  porcine  old  man  CL,  119}    'swine-like' 
pristine  acmplt  (L,  233)    'uncorrupted,  fresh,  clean' 
a  serpentine  stream  (L,  309)   'winding,  meandering' 
the  pavonine  sun  (L,  16S)    'peacock-like;  iridescent;  eye- 
columbine  kisses  (L,  261)   'dove-like'         [spotted' 
feline  outline  (L,  19)    'cat-like' 

Incarnadine  zebras  [I.e.  deck  chairs]  (L,  7S>   ' f lesh-coKred" 
l^orlne  fascination  <L,  168)     'hare-like' 

Humbert  also  uses  a  number  of  other  Latlnate  adjec- 
tives: 

nubile  limbs  (L,  232)   'marriageable'  [cf.  pre-nublle(L,2l)] 
puerile  hips  (L,  41)   'boyish,  childish' 
matltudlnal  swoon  (L,  163)    'morning' 
pharmacopoelal  thought  (L,  73)   'relating  to  drugs' 
oculate  paradise  (L,  1C5)    'eye-spotted' 
flavid  toga  <h,    302)     'golden-yellow'  <A,  223) 
melanic  root  (L,  28)    'darkly  pigmented' 
favonlan  week  (L,  44)    'characteristic  of  the  west  wind; 
selenian  glow  CL,  295)     'moon-like-  Cmlld,  gentle' 

antenerldian  hours  (L,  134)   'forertoon' 

anttiropometrlc  entry  (L,  109)    'measuring  the  human  body' 
axillary  russet  (L,  22)     'relating  to  Lhe  armpit' 
parsimonious  chance  (L,  163)    'thrifty,  niggardly' 

It  is,  however,  not  only  In  Humbert's  English  that  the 
tendency  towards  Latlnate  adjectives  can  be  observed.  Kany 
other  narrators  freely  employ  them  in  the  pursuit  of  pre- 
cision, brevity,  freshness  of  expression,  and  rhythmic  and 
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phonological  suitability.  The  Appendix  <3.4.6)  lists  a  num- 
ber of  charact«rlstlc  adjective  -  noun  combinations;  In  ad- 
dition, a  few  other  less  familiar  adjectives  have  been  includ- 
ed. For  further  adjectives,  see  Appendix  5.3. 


1.2.3  Advarba  and  Verbs 

A  number  of  learned  adverbs  and  verbs  are  Indicative  of 
the  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  Nabokov  and  his  narrators 
to  express  their  Ideas  precisely  and  briefly  and  to  give 
then  a  new,  unusual  form.   While  :ionie  of  the  adverbs  arc  not 
so  odd  when  used  as  adjectives,  in  their  polysyllabic  ad- 
verbial foms  they  often  have  a  strange  appearance. 
Examples! 

anglophllically  named  (A,  368) 
corroborated  scrlptorially  (LH,  19) 
denundatorily  mystical  <G,  334} 
For  further  examples,  see  J^>pendlx  3.4.7. 

Only  a  snail  number  of  learned  verbs  occur  In  Nabolcov's 
English  fiction.  Some  examples  are  listed  in  Appendix  3.4.8. 

Due  to  Nabokov's  proclivity  to  learned  words,  the 
number  of  syllables  per  word  is  relatively  high,  at  least 
in  modern  English  fiction.    Many  learned  %rards,  due  to 
their  polysyllabic  nature,  off&r  possibilities  of  phonolo- 
gical and  rhythmical  patterning  and  have,  moreover  (as  has 
been  shown),  advantages  of  precision,  brevity,  and  novelty. 
Nabokov's  prose  demonstrates  that  unfamiliar,  scientific  and 
recondite,  vocabulary  can  be  profitably  used  in  creative 
literature  to  give  new  form  and  ei^resslon  to  individual 
ideas  and  Imaginative  experiences. 
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I  do  not  care  If  a  word  is  "archaic"  oc 
"dlalAct"  or  "slang"!  I  an  an  cclsctlc 
donocrat  in  this  matter,  and  whatever 
suit*  ne,  goes.   CSO,  252] 

Nabokov  is  a  fiercely  individual  writer.  He  claims  for 
hiHself  and  his  art  nothing  less  than  absolute  freedom  of 
expression  and  the  right  to  use  the  resources  of  the  exist- 
ing language  for  his  own  creative  purposes  In  his  own  way. 
Habokov  belongs  to  Uie  type  of  writer  who  is,  as  D.  Davie 
puts  it, 

a  marauder,  who  ransacks  the  language  of  his  own 
tine  and  earlier,  looking  for  words  which  are 
arresting  and  suggestive,  or  for  words,  dry  and 
inconspicuous  in  conraon  usage  or  In  the  place 
^ere  he  finds  them,  whidt  can  be  made  remark- 
able in  the  different  context  he  envisages  for 
them.l* 
That  he  goes  further  in  his  exploitation  of  lexicon,  word- 
formation,  and  usage  than  many  a  purist  or  traditionalist 
would  appreciate  should  not  invalidate  the  effort  or  con- 
demn the  result.  The  artistic  autonomy  of  the  creative 
mind  is  a  privilege  that  Nabokov  is  unwilling  to  have  re- 
stricted by  demands  of  propriety  or  tradition.  He  has  al- 
ways shown  a  singular  disregard  for  conventional  notions  of 
art  and  established  standards  of  le  bon  usage.  He  not  only 
freely  employs  the  vocabulary  of  the  sciences  In  his  fic- 
tional writings,  but  also  e)q)loits  the  entire  range  of  the 
English  lexicon  -  from  archaic  revivals  to  zippy  colloquia- 
Xisns  -  for  the  composition  of  his  imaginary  worlds.  Nabo- 
kov, A.  Pryce-Jones  writes,  "can  be  watched,  like  a  potter, 
shaping  the  language  as  he  goes,  digging  up  an  obsolete  word, 
pillaging  the  dictionary  for  possible  but  untried  usages". 
He  liaaginatlvaly  supplements  and  enlarges  the  familiar  lin- 
guistic resources  by  coining  new  e^qiresslons ,  forming  special 
conbinstions,  and  inventing  new  words.  For  Nabokov,  the  use 
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of  a  word  Is  sanctlonad  by  the  fact  that  it  exists  In  the 
language  (even  if  only  In  a  large  dictionary),  that  It  is 
enqiloyed  (even  if  only  In  a  specific  historical »  scienti- 
fic, or  rare  context),  end  that  It  produces  a  desired  effect 
(even  if  unusual)^  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  we  find  in 
Habokov's  fiction  a  large  number  of  words  which  have,  to  a 
native  speaker,  an  unfamiliar  ring  or  which  nay  be  consider- 
ed uncommon  or  rare  in  the  context  of  contemporary  fiction. 
This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  newness  of  Nabokov's  prose, 
and  it  is  just  the  unusual,  decorous  phrase  we  seen  to  re- 
member most  vividly.  Nabokov  as  literary  artist  sees  him- 
self, like  John  Shade,  as  "a  dealer  In  old  and  new  words" 
(PF.  217),  and  the  phrase  succinctly  maps  the  extent  of  the 
creative  writer's  freedom  to  use  trords,  both  old  and  new, 
eclectically  to  suit  his  purpose. 

Given  Nabokov's  personality,  experience,  and  aesthetic, 
the  private.  Idiosyncratic  license  of  his  English  prose  is 
a  logical  consequence.  Given  also  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  his  polyglotism,  and  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  development  of  his  English,  we  are  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  prepared  to  e:q>ect  a  prose  which  partially  re- 
flects these  facets.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Na- 
bokov's English  Is  a  highly  self -conscious,  premeditated 
performance.  His  prose,  A.  Burgess  writes, 

is  not  a  natural  skin  but  a  defiant,  dandyesque 
garment  deliberately  endued.  It  is  always  cor- 
rect -  too  correct,  some  have  said  -  but  never 
quite  at  ease.  It  is  never  embarrassed,  as  the 
English  of  most  Anglo-American  writers  Is  em- 
barrassed, by  the  knowledge  of  the  immense  rich- 
ness available,  the  colloquial  only  too  willing 
-  given  half  a  chance  -  to  modulate  Into  the 
rhetorical .  It  Is  never  embarrassed  because  it 
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2.1  Forwalltv  of  Phraalng 

While  Nabokov's  prose  Is  consistently  on  s  high,  cor- 
rect, literary  level.  It  is  never  pon^ous  or  dull.  Like 
Many  of  his  nore  self-effacing  narrators,  he  handles  the 
language  with  assurance  and  ease,  and  one  would  hardly  con- 
cur with  his  own  far  too  modest  view  that  his  English  is 
"a  stifflsh,  artificial  thing"  (SO,  106),   In  this  section, 
Aome  aspects  of  Nabokov's  fomal,  antiquated  diction  will 
be  discussed,  including  select  and  slightly  unusual,  old- 
fashioned  words  and  phrases. 

SooM  of  Nabokov's  narrators  are  peculiarly  aware  that 
an  old  word  "slipping  out  of  use  can  be  brought  back  and 
used  to  all  the  more  effect  because  of  the  Slight  tinge  of 
qualntneas  it  has  already  acquired"  .  And  they  clearly  de- 
light in  the  possibilities.  This  Often  results  in  a  prose 
highly  Indicative  of  the  particular  narrator's  personality. 
The  distance  felt  Bay  some  between  their  peraonal  e^qierlence 
and  the  need  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  Is 
consciously  or  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  extent  of 
their  fanillarity  with  the  language  and  their  attitude  toward 
the  events.  Sone  of  the  narrators,  eccentrics  and  self-dra- 
natlsed  Individuals  alike,  tend  to  exhibit  in  their  accounts 
a  diction  Interspersed  with  unusual  words  and  quaint  combi- 
nations, faded  formulas  and  rare  expressions.   (Since  out- 
right archaisms  and  obsolete  words  are  dealt  with  separate- 
ly, the  following  remarks  are  confined  to  seldom-used,  some- 
what old-fashioned  words)   The  emotional  reality  of  the 
narrator's  past  a3q>erience  and  his  public  stance  of  recorder 
of  this  experience  are  disparate  forces  creating  a  tension 
which  is  sometiaies  eased  jocularly  or  ironically,  and  some- 
tines  hidden  behind  rhetoric,  wordplay,  or  excessive  formal- 
ity. 

In  the  cases  of  Hermann  (OS),  Humbert  (L),  and  Klnbote 
(Pf ) ,  we  find  that  the  large  number  of  words  no  longer  in 
current  use  is,  among  other  things,  an  Indication  of  the 
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narrator's  attempt  to  conceal  private  and  Intimate  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  motlvatlona  behind  the  veil  of  language.  The 
surface  structure  of  the  narration  with  ita  jocular  effects 
produced  by  the  Incongruous  Juxtaposition  of  words  from 
different  registers  or  levels  of  usage  Is  neant  to  hide  d«cp 
despair  about  prlirate  nisery.  This  quaint,  formal,  slight- 
ly antiquated  style  is  often  a  neans  to  cope  with  the  de- 
ceptions and  dia appointments  th«y  have  experiencadi   the 
foraallty  of  phrasing  holds  the  underlying  enotional  chaos 
at  bay!  the  frequent  word  games  are  meant  to  counteract 
the  gravity  of  suffering!  the  elevated  diction  conceals  the 
inpact  of  incomprehensible  past  events.  It  is  only  occasion- 
ally that  the  real  face  of  the  narrator  peers  through  the 
shiny  fabric  of  the  prose  and  shows  the  depths  of  helpless- 
ness in  a  few  stark,  emotional  phrases. 

Hermann,  the  narrator  of  Despair,  writing  in  his  na- 
tive language  (Russian),  usas  many  old-fashioned  words  bor- 
rowed from  various  special  registers  and  levels  of  ex  - 
presslon.  Th«y  betray  his  verbal  f acetlousness  and  literary 
ostentation,  but  they  are  also  a  means  to  ward  off  the  me- 
mories of  a  sinister  and  unhappy  past.  His  light-hearted 
lying,  facile  fancy,  and  verbal  playfulness  are  summoned  to 
serve  as  a  remedy  for  his  human  and  artistic  failure.  Her- 
mann's overt  complacency,  demons tratlveneas,  and  self-as- 
surance ("how  racUy  I  write"  t£S,  136]),  as  well  as  his 
narcissistic  delight  In  his  own  literary  virtuosity  cannot 
hide  the  irrepressible  anguish  of  despair  lurking  below  the 
surface.  Yet  he  persists  In  a  Jocular  vein  of  presentation, 
with  frequent  use  of  incongruous  verbal  combinations  and 
antiquated  phrases,  In  order  to  achieve  an  ironical  detach- 
ment from  the  actual  events  he  describes.   His  memoir  ex- 
hibits a  number  of  linguistic  skills  and  literary  devices 
which  illustrate  his  extraordinary  ability  to  write  (see 
pS.  13,  205)  while  concealing  the  abyss  of  his  feelings. 
Within  the  conversational,  almost  breathless  style  of  his 
tale,  the  occasional  use  of  an  old- fashioned  word  or  formula 
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aaphaslzes  the  urfclficlality  of  his  llterai:y  performance. 
His  prose  Is  personal,  swift,  and  deceptively  light-hearted, 
for  often  a  time-worn,  formal  word  Is  jocularly  enployed  to 
check  the  surge  of  a  more  serious  emotion;  the  pretentious- 
ly grandiloquent  phrases  are  Hermann's  wry  smiles  Intended 
to  relieve  nonentarlly  the  burden,  of  unhapplness  and  re- 
gret he  carries.  His  Impersonation  act  demands  from  tine 
to  tine  a  comic  relief,  a  relaxation  of  tension. 

The  following  exanples  from  Despair,  while  character- 
izing the  personal  idlon  of  the  narrator,  can  also  be  found 
In  other  novels  and  short  stories  of  Nabokov,  thus  pointing 
to  a  more  general  tendency  to  use  poetic,  rhetorical,  bi- 
blical, or  ornate  words  and  phrases  for  predominantly  Jo- 
cular effect. 

anon  (DS,  219;  cf.  B5,  114} 

lo  (DS,  60,  172(  cf.  BS,  171j  L,  G4,  164,  212) 
perchance  (DS,  104,  172,  214,  219;  cf,  GL,  G;  L,  138,  241) 
to  Wit  (DS,  56) 

nay  {fiS,  9,  130;  cf.  BS,  152;  P,  182;  PF,    15,  159,  265) 
the  while  (DS,  154,  174,  175)   [n.g.  "obs-^rvlng  the  while"] 
waxing  (DS,  192;  cf.  ^,  128;  RL,  31,  109;  L,  277) 
whither  (DS,  27,  57,  206;  cf.  AU,  84;  W,  165;  LL,  49;  AL, 

114;  BS,  224;  PP,  134;  LH,  10) 
All  these  words  have  decidedly  old-fashioned  cannotaLior.s 
and  appear  Incongruously  elevated  in  the  context.   Hermann's 
pose  of  artistic  control  of  his  materials  -  which  he  so  la- 
boriously tries  to  establish  -  is  an  elaborate  self-deception, 
and,  especially  in  the  later  pages  of  the  novel,  his  supe- 
riority disintegrates,  his  playfulness  and  parenthetical 
humor  disappear,  and  we  get  more  and  more  glJmpses  of  the 
real  Hermann,  the  desperate  poseur,  the  disillusioned  cri- 
minal, the  artistic  failure. 

Apart  from  the  more  Jocular  us*  of  old-fashioned  words, 
we  find  other  examples  with  particular  references  to  special 
registers.  We  find  ebon  ("the  ebon  shapes  of  trees",  DS, 
61  Ccf.  ^,  63]),  clime  (DS,  137;  cf.  SH,    125),  dansels  (DS, 
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14;  cf,  NT,  M(  I,  111;  ai,  fll;  L,  228),  ar.d  veirllv  (DS,  128; 
cf.  GO,  4),  with  specific  poetic,  archaic,  ai.d  uibllc-.al  con- 
notations . 

Heraann  also  shows  a  predilection  for  formal  expresslcnc 
and  gentael  locutions,  such  as  "imbibe  new  impress tons"  (DS. 
136;  cf.  Kggt,  10;  G,  295;  SM,  135,  223,  269;  TE,  129;  L,  14; 
A,  251;  SO,  129),  "I  betook  myself..."  <DS,  114;  cf.  PP,  17, 
124;  A,  475,  552),  or  "desirous  of  quietude"  <DE,  20C).   Her- 
mann repeatedly  uses  Inversion,  which  gives  the  utterance  a 
falsely  Important,  rrietorlcal  enphasla,  unusual  In  spoken 
English: 

Huch  have  you  gained...  (DS,  174) 
not  a  groat  will  you  see  (DS,  174) 
Hot  a  Jot  did  she  understand...  (DS,  35) 
but  part  with  it  I  must  (DS,  206) 
Not  a  soul  did  we  meet  (DS,  102) 
Not  a  gleam  we.s  there  (DS,  102). 

A  similar  proclivity  to  use  unusual,  musty  words  can  be 
detected  in  Humbert's  "horrible  careful  English"  (L,  232). 
His  employment  of  recondite  vocabulary  and  quaint  or  formal 
diction  is  partially  explainable  by  his  Indebtedness  to  a 
foreign  language  and  culture  and,  consequently,  the  ah- 
senre  of  natural  ease  of  e)q>resslon  in  English.   He  is,  how- 
ever, a  greater  artist  than  Hermann  and  proves  to  be  a  self- 
conscious  wizard  with  words.   Unusual  expressions  with  old- 
fashioned  connotations  are  frequent  in  his  prose,  not  because 
they  come  to  him  easily  (In  consequence  of  his  learned  back- 
ground), but  because  he  deliberately  employs  them  for  artist- 
ic purposes.   His  memoir  Is  at  once  a  public  defense  (at 
least  at  the  outset),  a  private  confession,  and  a  work  of 
art;  this  accounts  for  the  mixture  in  his  book  of  rhetorical, 
emotional,  formal,  and  "aesthetic"  language  use.   The  stylish, 
affected  manner,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  is  a  conscious 
act  of  establishing  an  artificial,  artistic  distance  betweeit 
the  renembered  events  and  their  recrnatlon  In  words,  between 
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his  Intljnate  «notional  involvement  and  the  necessary  Imagi- 
native detachment.  John  Ray,  Jr.,  aptly  speaks  of  Humbert's 
character  (and  by  extension  of  his  style)  as  "a  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  Jocularity  that  betrays  supreme  misery"  (L,  7). 
Humor,  Irony,  and  cynicism  are  three  attitudes  purposely  em- 
braced to  distance  hts  unabated  emotloi^al  anguish  and  re- 
gret. French  phrases,  wordplay,  jocular  combinations,  and 
the  use  of  antiquated  words  are  linguistic  means  to  bring 
about  the  effect  of  detachme.-it.   The  deliberateness  and  aelf- 
consciousneaa  of  hla  English  la  meant  to  camouflage  his  true 
feelings  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Hermann,  e.-nerge  with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  Intensity  as  the  novel  tends  toward 
its  end.  His  puna,  alliterations,  learned  words,  and  old- 
faahioned  diction  -  the  whole  technique  of  linguistic  fore- 
grounding so  marked  In  his  "fancy  prose  style"  (L,  11)    is 
an  ornate  garment  intended  to  hide  the  bleak  reality  of  his 
misery.   In  a  short,  lucid  analysis  of  a  passage  from  Lolita. 
H.  Green  makea  the  following  remarka  about  liumbert'a  Erglish: 
Thia  la  a  style  characterized  by  its  exhuberant 
and  recondite  vocabulary,  highly  literary  ar.d 
highly  technical  at  the  aar.e  time,  lavish  of 
foreign  phrases,  commercial  terms,  academic  turns 
of  speech.  It  is  always  elaborate,  sometimes 
formal,  In  its  phrasing  and  sentnrce-structure, 
but  far  from  pompous;  indeed.  Its  outayoken  de- 
sire to  perform,  to  be  entertaining  and  be  enter- 
tained, makes  It  at  first  sight  undignified.*" 

All  these  features  of  Humbert's  language  are  in  part 
self- protecting  devices  that  help  him  to  control  his  re- 
lentlessly surging  emotion,  which  at  times  threatens  to  over- 
whelm him.   The  creative  concentration  on  the  medium  of  his 
art,  language,  enables  him  to  achieve  a  temporary  relief  from 
his  human  deapondency.   The  desperately  Ironical  stance  is 
Humbert's  last  defense. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  quoted  in  connection  with 
Hermann'a  diction,  there  are  also  many  other  words  in  Hum- 
bert'a  proae  which  show  his  predilection  for  poetical,  ele- 
vated, and  slightly  antiquated  expression.   They  are  employed 
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for  the  most  part  facetiously  (In  effect),  but  seriously 
Cln  Intention),  to  establish  the  necessary  distance  between 
art  and  life,  aesthetics  and  experience. 
Examples ; 

albeit  (L,  130,  310;  cf.  E,  49;  G,  162;  BS,  67;  PP,  244) 
anent  (L,  S3,  163;  cf.  fF,    309) 
awhirr  (L,  149) 
come  to  the  fore  <L,  185) 

conducive  to  (L,  7;  cf.  SH,    267;  PP,  121,  230) 
foce  and  aft  (L,  126;  cf.  SM,  20;  A,  116) 
forsooth  (L,  54,  253) 

instrumental  In  (L,  176,  238;  cf.  A,  251;  TT,  17) 
largesse  (L,  121) 
lauded  (L,  170) 
norn  (L,  IS;    cf.  S,  161) 
nigh  (L,  112f  cf.  S«,  110) 
purloin  (L,  262i  cf.  PF,  257) 
quoth  <L.  50) 
rue,  n.  (L,  67) 
superfluity  of  (L,  201) 

tl-ither  (L,  242(  cf.  SA,  181;  CCL,  93;  LD,  75;  BL,  12B;  BS, 
11;  SM,  171;  LS,  Sfi;  PF,  124,  205,  281;  A,  434) 

Humbert's  cultured,  often  prcte.itlousLy  formal  Er.i^lisli 
is  criticized  by  the  modern  beenager  Lollta,  who  accuses  him 
of  talking  "like  a  book"  <L,  116).  His  memoir  exhibits  two 
sides  of  his  personality;  that  of  t^ie  patlietlc  clown  dancing 
on  the  tightrope  of  verbal  virtuosity  and  that  of  the  heart- 
broken lover  starir.a  at  the  dark  abyss  at  hLs  feet.  His 
linguistic  stunts  help  him  to  keep  his  mental  and  emotl>'>Lial 
balance  and  prevent  him  from  falling  to  the  bottom  of  his 
despair  end  regret.  The  formal  and  antiquated  words  are 
only  one  meei.s  of  comic  diverti? semi'nC,  which  still  cannot 
suppress  the  melancholy  recognition  that  he  has  only  words 
to  play  with  (L,  34). 
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In  all  of  Nabokov's  fiction  we  can  see  the  same  pen- 
chant for  formal,  antiquated  diction.  Though  not  actually 
archaic,  these  words  do  not  belong  to  common  usage  and  give 
the  language  a  quaint  appearance*   Not  always  are  they  mo- 
tivated by  the  narrator's  striving  for  comic  effect  and 
artistic  distance.   Often  they  merely  signal  his  foreign 
origin,  and  often  they  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
or  the  poetic  mood  of  a  description.   At  other  times  they 
fit  well  into  the  context  of  a  learned  discussion  or  sci- 
entific investigation.   Nonetheless,  In  most  cases  they  are 
indicative  of  a  self-conscious,  playful  mind,  of  a  love  for 
seldom-used  expressions.  In  Bend  Sinister,  words  with  an 
antiquated,  formal  character  help  to  convey  the  novel's 
pervading  atmosphere  of  bureaucratic  Inhumanity,  decadent 
bombast,  and  menacing  falsity.   The  medieval  world  of  Pa- 
dukgrad,  despite  its  modern  pretensions,  is  characterized 
by  the  hollow  rhetoric  of  its  official  pronouncements  and 
the  quaintness  of  its  vocabulary  and,  in  some  cases,  syntax. 
Reinforced  by  words  of  the  native  dialect  (whose  Germanic 
and  Slavic  elements  add  an  Impression  of  harshness  and  re- 
moteness], the  language  of  Bend  Sinister  conveys  the  oppres- 
sive nightmare  of  Krug's  experiences  largely  directly  In 
the  very  nature  of  its  verbal  texture. 

Again,  in  addition  to  the  following  examples,  previous 
citations  in  connection  with  Despair  and  Lolit^i  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  account. 
Examples! 

aforeseen  (BS,  222) 
enseam,  v.  (BS,  239) 
harki  (BS,  213> 
mobled  (BS,  113) 
prithee  (BS,  152) 
ruelle,  n.  (BS,  107) 
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the  thither  sld«  (M,  11) 
yond«r  (BSf  44;  cf.  RL,  116) 

In  san«  phrases  the  narrator's  parodlc  Intent  Is  ob- 

taJce  cognizanc*  of  (BS,  51)  (cf.  "cognisant  of,  RL,  54) 

Knjg  -  for  It  was  he  -  showed...  (B5,  5) 

the  bearded  ones  <B5,  14) 

His  must  have  been  a  dark  crlne  Indeed  (BS,  230} 

he  nust  have  had  a  heart  of  stone  who  would  not...  (B5,  129) 

"■Tia  I  again"  (BS,  15) 

If  this  be  so  <BS,  44) 

Nay,  do  not  speak  (BS,  152) 

Do  not  seek  to  find...  (BS,  230) 

Hoel   Woel   Ctuestion  thy  crime  (BS,  230) 

■^Twill  show  the  depth  of  thy  guilt  (BS,  230) 

The  last  four  quotations  are  from  Paduk's  speech, where  the 

parody  becomes  savage  satire. 

Like  Humbert,  Charles  Kinbote,  Zemblan  scholar  and  "nar- 
rator" of  Pale  Fire,  uses  English  -  which  is  not  his  native 
language  -  with  a  considerable  degree  of  self-consciousness. 
In  keeping  with  his  eccentric  character  and  as  a  consequence 
of  his  national  and  cultural  origin,  Kinbote'a  prose  is  fre- 
quently quaint,  recondite,  and,  almost  always,  unconvention- 
al. Antiquated,  learned  words  and  rhetorical  fornnilae  are 
mustered  to  give  his  commentary  the  semblance  of  scholarly 
exactitude  and  authority  and  disinterested  criticism.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  editor's  intention,  stressed  by  his 
formal  language  (meant  to  suggest  competence  and  integrity), 
and  the  actual  reality  of  Kinbote'3  mind  and  life  (repeated- 
ly surfacing  in  his  coiranentary)  is  the  most  consistent  and 
powerful  source  of  irony  in  the  novel  (see  XZI  ).  Whereas 
Hermann  and  Humbert  seen  to  be  fully  aware  of  their  actual 
situation  and  consciously  give  their  language  a  facetious  for- 
mality, Kinbote  remains  largely  ignorant  of  his  position  or 
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purposely  suppresses  its  reality.  One  means  of  covering  up 
his  imposture  and  falsification  Is  the  liberal  use  of  false- 
ly important,  elaborate  statements  and  ornately  worded  ex- 
planations.  Against  his  will  -  and  perhaps  without  his  Icnow- 
ledge  -   his  verbosity  and  stylish  pretense  give  him  away  and 
expose  his  commentary  to  doubt.   This  is  not  to  say  that 
Kinbote  is  never  sincere  or  capable  of  real  entotion  and  per- 
ception; his  work  is  earnest, and  what  he  writes  Is  real  to 
him.  For  the  most  part,  however,  his  commentary  betrays  his 
scholarly  intention  through  overly  quaint  diction.   He  find 
(in  addition  to  the  words  mentioned  before)  the  following 
words  in  his  book: 

babe  (^,  101  [36,  113];  cf.  E,  62;  RL, 
eventide  CPP,  245) 
pray,  InterJ.  {PF,  162;  cf.  G,  350;  LS,  79;  UJ,  50) 
swain  (PF,  1B6) 

tryst  (PP,  134,  264;  c£.  M,  70,  72;  KQK,  103;  I,  60;  Ij,  ISj 
A,  133,  218,  292,  l3S,    521,  ^527;  LH,  113) 
whence  (PF,  26,  110,  287;  cf.  RL,  166) 
of  yore  [PF,  160;  cf.  AP,  62;  S«,  95) 

One  conspicuous  feature  of  Kinbote' s  coiranentary  which 
might  be  mentioned  in  this  context  is  the  excessive  sub- 
stitution of  the  third-person  pronoun  for  that  of  the  first 
person,  when  in  reality  the  statement  is  clearly  personal  and 
subjective.   It  is  still  another  obtrusive  device  on  Kin- 
bote's  part  to  give  hie  commentary  a  scholarly,  objective 
appearance  of  fact  and  Judgment,  although  the  reader  Is  often 
aware  of  its  dubious  and  highly  prejudiced  authority.   While 
being  a  conventional  device  to  avoid  the  use  of  "I"  or  "we", 
Kinbote  slyly  uses  it  to  solicit  the  reader's  agreement  and 
approval.  The  use  of  "one"  for  "I"  can  be  compared  to  on  in 
colloquial  French,  when  the  speaker  actually  means  "I"  or 
"we"  (including  others);  in  French,  the  replacement  of  ^  or 
nous  by  on  Implies  a  shared  point  of  view  or  intention,  a 

1  bond  of  Interest,  opinion,  or  experience.  This  is 
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what  Klnbote  tri«s  to  suggest  with  his  usa  of  "on«".  The 
read«r,  howev«r,  can  see*  behind  th«  Impersonal  formula  of 
genecal  agreement  and  accaptablllty,  the  subjective,  fre- 
quently erroneous  and  deceptive,  point  of  view  of  the  biased 
commentator.   In  almost  all  cases  where  Klnbote  uses  "one"  in 
Pale  Fire  (see  Appendix  4.1),  it  would  be  appropriate  to  re- 
place it  by  "I"  to  put  the  real  neaning  of  the  statement  In 
proper  perspective. 
Examples t 

One  is  too  modest  to  suppose...  (PF.  79) 
one  derives  logical  satisfaction...  (PF,  253) 
One  supposes  that...  (PP,  150) 

For  further  examples  (including  also  other  works),  see 
Appendix  4.1. 

Much  of  the  freshness  and  humor  of  Nabokov's  English 
fiction  derives  from  his  uninhibited  employment  of  unusual, 
formal,  old-fashioned,  and  quaint  words  and  phrases.  They 
are  used  for  scientific  precision  or  historical  suggestlve- 
ness,  for  connotatlve  subtlety  or  artistic  distancing;  they 
reveal  character  and  mentality,  and  create  comic,  parodic, 
or  ironic  effects.  Nabokov  frequently  draws  on  poetic  and 
antiquated  words  to  render  with  one  stroke  a  lyrical,  ele- 
vated, or  remote  atmosphere.   But  he  also  employs  pseudo- 
scientific  terminology  and  pretentiously  learned  vocabulary 
to  satirize  Freudlanlsm,  Marxism,  poahlost.  politics,  or 
advanced  art.  The  accumulation  of  bombastic,  high-toned 
words  almost  always  Indicates  the  Intention  to  ridicule  fash- 
ionable ideology  and  jargon  and  phllistine  imposture.   By 
using  a  falsely  Important  or  falsely  acad^nic  diction,  he 
ejqtoses  banality  and  pretense  (see  Appendix  4.2). 

0ns  construction  with  archaic  connotations  which  Nabo- 
kov's narrators  particularly  enjoy  and  use  for  comic  effect 
is  the  connection  of  subject  and  quality  with  the  preposi- 
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tlon  "of  In  the  s«n3«  of  'possessing,  having  the  quality 

of.  Hunbect's  English  exhibits  several  examples  of  this 

old-fashioned  focnula: 

Viola,  of  the  blackheads  and  the  bouncing  bust  <L,  S5) 

the  Lolita  of  the  strident  voice  and  the  rich  brovm  hair 

she  of  the  noble  nipple  and  nasslve  thigh  (L,  78)      '^'  ^' 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  4.3. 

2.2   Archaic.  Obsolete.  Rare,  and  Poetic  Words 

Once  a  writer  chooses  to  youthen  or 
resurrect  a  word,  it  lives  again... 

[SO,  252] 

Regarding  the  relative  status  and  life  of  words,  Kabo- 
leov  would  fully  suscrlbe  to  the  view  of  Horace,  who,  in  his 
Ars  Poet lea,  writes: 


In  Nabolcov's  English  prose,  many  words  which  have  fallen 
Into  oblivion  or  discredit  are  revived,  and  others,  present- 
ly held  In  esteem,  are  deprecated.  In  his  search  for  new 
expressions,  he  discovers  or  rediscovers  many  words  which 
are  labelled  "archaic",  "obsolete",  "rare",  or  "poetic" 
in  dictionaries  (in  the  following  they  will  be  summarily 
referred  to  as  "archaic").  In  his  Eugene  Onegin  commen- 
tary, for  example,  he  remarks  that  reverie  Is  "a  maudlin 
and  moribund  vocable  In  English"  (EO,  IZ,  211).   In  his 
fiction  he  reinstates  many  an  old  word  and  draws  on  archaic 
vocabulary  to  render  a  special  nuance.   This  unconventional 
eclecticism  in  matters  of  vocabulary  choice  is  determined 
by  artistic  and  contextual  rather  than  normative  and  ex- 
ternal criteria.  His  "reappllcations"  (SO,  178)  are  the 
result  of  considerations  focussing  on  the  suggestice  and 
associative  qualities  of  words. 

The  occurrence  of  archaic  words  is  explainable  partly 
by  the  writer's  cultural  and  linguistic  background,  partly 
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by  his  particular  artiatic  objectives.  A  l«arned,  literary 
background  oft«n  accounts  for  an  unusual  and  archaic  vo- 
cabulary; a  foreign  cultural  origin  nak«s  plausible  words 
which  a  native  speaker  would  be  reluctant  to  employ.  In 
Humbert's  English,  for  example,  there  are  at  least  two  ar- 
chaic or  obsolete  words  which  are  occasioned  by  his  French 
heritage.  When  he  speaks  of  "the  tour  of  [Lollta's3  thigh" 
(L,  211),  he  is  evidently  thinking  of  French  tour  'circum- 
ference' and  easily  falls  for  the  similar- sounding  and  ety- 
mologlcally  related  obsolete  English  word.  Similarly,  he 
uses  substr acted  for  'taken  away,  withdrawn'  with  French 
sous tr a Ire  In  nlnd,  misled  by  the  seductive  phonological 
and  etymological  correspondence  between  the  two  words. 

But  apart  from  considerations  of  the  narrator's  verbal 
idiosyncrasies,  many  of  which  elude  the  critic's  attempt  to 
e)q>laln  then,  the  general,  artistically  motivated  frequency 
of  archaic  words  In  Nabokov' s  prose  is  worth  being  exam- 
ined. There  seem  to  be  five  Interrelated  reasons  for  his 
use  of  archaic  vocabulary: 

1)  In  order  to  give  a  patina  of  anciency  and  historical 
and  cultural  remoteness  to  a  situation,  concept,  or 

2)  In  order  to  exploit  a  recognizable  etymological  meaning 
contained  In  the  morphology  of  the  word,  which  often  has 
undergone  no  great  change  (in  some  cases  the  suggestive, 
though  false,  etymology  of  a  word  is  also  responsible 
for  Its  choice); 

3)  In  order  to  evoke  certain  literary  associations  by  means 
of  predominantly  poetic  dlctlonj 

4)  In  order  to  foreground  humorously  the  Incongruence  be- 
tween sense  and  expression  (often  the  facetlousness  grad- 
es into  parody  and  irony  when  dealing  with  ostentation 
and  pretense); 

5)  In  order  to  satisfy  a  context's  demand  for  euphony,  al- 
literation, rhythm. 
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1)  When  Nabokov  writes  about  th«  youthful  dream  of  joining 
the  White  Amy  In  its  fight  against  the  Bolshevists,  inag- 
Ining  himself  (or  rather,  his  cousin  Yuri)  "clattering  astritfe 
a  chamfrained  chargar  into  the  cobbled  outskirts  of  St. 
Petarsburq"  (SMf  250),  he  intentionally  uses  a  vocabulary 
with  strong  chivalrous,  nedleval  connotations.  The  slight- 
ly old-fashlonad  "astride"  and  "charger"  together  with  the 
archaic  "chamfrained"  -  with  Its  reference  to  the  armor  of 
a  war  horse  -  suggest  an  atmosphere  of  heroic  exploit  and 
military  valor,  oddly  mixing  idealistic  onthualasm  for  battle 
and  glory  with  the  reality  of  disenchanting  modern  warfare. 
In  addition,  the  sentence  binds  alliteratively  "chamfrained" 
with  "charger",  and "clattering"  with  "cobbled";  the  harsh 
[>cJ,  Ct/3,  [t],  and  [ St]  sounds  give  an  audible  fierceness 
and  impetuosity  to  the  phrase. 

Similarly,  the  following  passage  illustrates  with  its 
archaic,  chlvalresgue  vocabulary  the  remoteness  and  anclency 
of  the  events,  as  well  as  the  particular  style  of  the  novel 
to  which  it  refers: 

tin  the  novel  Quercus .  a  long,  historical  opus]  the 
author  unfolded  all  the  historic  events. •.  now  it 
was  a  dialogue  between  two  warriors  dismounted  from 
their  steeds. ..so  as  to  rest  under  the  cool  ceil  of 
[a  tree's]  noble  foliage   tl.  111). 
The  only  strictly  archaic  word  is  cell,  but  it  Is  surround- 
ed by  a  number  of  others  which  are  typical  of  the  elevated 
diction  of  old  romances  ("unfolded"  foe  'tell*,  "dismounted" 
for  'climbed  off,  "steeds"  for  'horses',  and  the  heroic 
epithet  for  the  tree's  leaves).   The  combination  cool  cell 
with  its  visual  alliteration  and  audible  consonance  (both 
are  one-syllable  words  with  a  long,  closed  vowel  sound)  is 
a  felicitous  one,  which  Is  an  additional  justification  for 
the  archaic  word. 

Often  one  archaic  word  is  sufficient  to  suggest  or  re- 
inforce the  impression  of  historical  remoteness  and  concep- 
tual anclency  (It  will  be  noticed  that  the  word  anclency  It- 
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self,  used  twice  previously.  Is  archaic  and  used  by  Nabokov 

In  the  first  of  the  following  exanples): 

I  knew  that  such  trivial  notes  often  live  hundreds 

of  years,  and  that  one  reads  then  with  pleasure, 

for  the  savour  of  anciency  (E,  80) 

if  the  year  were  1447  Instead  of  1947  I  i»lght  have 

hoodwinked  my  gentle  nature  <!;,  B9) 

his  valet  would  bring  [his  bicycle]  up  to  the 

porch  as  If  It  were  a  palfrey  ISH,    192) 


Examples  of  this  kind  are  frequent.  An  old  concept  or  ob- 
ject Is  vividly  evoked  with  the  help  of  an  archaic  word. 
Klnbote,  speaking  of  a  "fair  Ingle"  or  his  "ingledom"  con- 
jures up  the  remoteness  of  the  ancient  past  and  its  culture. 
2)  The  etymology  of  an  archaic  word  is  often  more  clearly 
recognizable  than  that  of  a  modern  word  and  may  be  used 
because  it  adds  another  layer  of  meaning.   In  the  sentence 
"The  streets  had  been  considerably  quieter  in  the  sourdine 
Past"  (A,  554),  the  rare  word  sourdine  enters  into  an  inter- 
esting etymological  relationship  with  the  adjective  quiet. 
The  word  derives  from  French  sourd  'deaf,  dull'  which  comes 
from  Latin  surdus  'quiet'  and  thus  reveals  itself  to  be  an 
old  synonym,  on  the  etymological  level,  of  quiet.  Itsrare 
meaning  Is  'muffled,  subdued';  the  noun  denotes  an  old  mu- 
sical instrument.   In  sourdine  both  aspects,  the  tone  of  the 
Instrument  and  the  device  to  muffle  that  sound,  are  present, 
Just  as  the  past  is  both  "audible"  and  "subdued"  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  protagonist. 

When  in  Agj  Nabokov  uses  the  rare  (OED)  or  archaic  <WID} 
word  quells  (n.pl.),  he  not  only  employs  a  word  with  a  fe- 
licitous coincidence  of  meanings  of  two  homonymous  words 
(both  archaic,  one  meaning  'killing;  power  to  extinguish  or 
subdue',  the  other  'a  sprint^  fountain' },  but  also  the  dif- 
ferent etymologies  (one  from  a  root  ON  kvella  'to  torment, 
torture",  the  other  from  G  Quelle  'spring,  fountain').  Both 
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etymolo^jics  of  tho  homonymous  words  are  consciously  alluded 
to  III  the  context:  one  refers  to  Aqua's  madness  (she  be- 
lieves that  watec  speaks  to  her  Icf.  her  nameO),  the  other 
to  the  tormant  which  eventually  leads  to  her  suicide. 

In  Transparent  Things.  Hugh  is  desperately  trying  to 
push  an  open  drawer  back  into  a  desk: 

at  first  It  refused  to  budge;  th  -n,  In  response  to 

the  antagony  nf   a  chance  tug. ..it  shot  out   (^t  6). 
The  obsolete,  rare  word  antagony  is  used  here  primarily  In 
Its  etymological  meaning  'counterctruggle'  (from  Greek  antl- 
•opposlte,  against'  and  a^qnla  'contest,  struggle'),  rather 
than  Its  modern  senss  'antagonisn* .   The  modern  form  has 
t>ie  disadvantage  of  blurring  the  concretely  recognizable 
"agony"  contoliietJ  In  the  older  word  hy  the  generalizing 
-isw  ending;  It  adds  to  the  etymology  of  'struggle'  the 
current  meaning  of  'anguish'  and  'distress',  which  Hugh's 
effort  Involves. 

One  final  example  shows  Nabokov's  skillful  use  of  ety- 
mology In  archaic  or  obsolete  words  for  an  additional  ele- 
ment of  meaning  in  a  specific  context.  Klnbote  writes: 

I  confess  It  has  been  a  wonderful  game  -  this 

looking  up... of  various  ephemerldes   (PF,  275). 
The  word  ephen;erideii .  the  plural  form  of  ephewerls.  con- 
ta.'ns  th»*  Qreek  root  ephemeros  'dally,  lasting  a  day',  which 
Immediately  associates  ephemeral,  a  most  welcome  additional 
meaning  which  characterizes  the  Journals  Klnbote  consults 
(ephemerldea  'diaries,  Journals')  as  ephemeral  products. 

Sometimes  Nabokov  also  makes  use  of  an  etymological 
suggestion  which  Is  not  based  on  fact..  Thus  the  deceptive 
phrase  "all  twenty  hlrens  of  the  house"  (A,  3S4)  suggests 
in  the  context  that  hlrens  may  have  the  raot  hire  'rent', 
while  in  reality  the  obsolete  word  Is  a  corruption  of  the 
female  name  Irene  <cf.  QED) .  But  the  false  etymological 
suggestion  Is  very  appropriate  in  the  context,  for  the  har- 
lots of  the  'floramor',  or  'bordel'  (another  obsolete  word 
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Van  uses  on  the  previous  page),  are  indeed  hired  women,  'for 
temporary  eatploynent* .  In  addition,  the  word  associdtes  an- 
other ^roup  of  enchanting  temptresses,  the  sirens. 

3)  Words  with  literary  connotations  are  frequently  used  In 
Nabokov's  prose.   They  lend  an  aura  of  poetic  suggestivenesn 
to  a  sentence  or  passage  and  evoke  specific  associations  of 
past  literary  works,  especially  poetical  compositions.  Words 
like  anadewi.  argent,  glebe,  qloam.  illume,  lampad.  or  ro- 
maunt  are  no  longer  part  of  current  English  usage  and  are 
rarely  encountered  in  modern  prose,  but  they  suggest  the 
literature  of  the  past  or  mythological  and  biblical  con- 
cepts (the  specific  background  of  a  number  of  poetic  words 

Is  given  in  Appendix  4.4).   To  take  one  example  for  Illus- 
tration, when  in  Bend  Sinister  "the  mobled  moon"  is  mention- 
ed in  connection  with  the  filming  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
the  epithet  mobled  recalls  a  sentence  from  that  play ("But 
who,  ah  woe,  had  seen  the  mobled  queen",  Hamlet.  IZ,  11, 
502)  and  perhaps  also  James  Shirley's  "The  moon  does  mobble 
Cvarlation  of  noble]  up  herself  (quoted  in  OED).   Its  evo- 
cative sound  correspondence  with  moon  (Cou]  -  Cut 3),  support- 
ed by  alliteration.  Is  an  additional  factor  accounting  for 
the  employment  of  the  obsolete  or  archaic  word. 

4)  Often  an  archaic  word  Is  used  to  create  a  humorcus  dis- 
crepancy between  the  overt  meaning  of  a  sentence  and  the 
narrator's  viewpoint,  or  It  mocks  aspects  of  preciosity  and 
pretense,  or  sometimes  It  expresses  an  ironic  attitude  or 
judgment  of  a  situation,  a  social  group,  or  a  specific  con- 
When  the  narrator  of  Pnin  describes  a  picture  as  "a  view 

of  the  valley  beyond,  complete  with  quaint  old  barn,  gnarled 
apple  tree,  and  kine"  (P,  127), he  not  only  characterizes  the 
conventional  sulet  of  the  picture,  but  also  adds  a  touch  of 
irony  by  using  the  word  kine.  the  archaic  plural  of  cow. 
The  obsolete,  rare  word  eloguency  in  the  phrase  "the 
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flowing  eloquency  of  the  Protestant  preachnr"  (DS,  112)  par- 
odies the  preacher's  antiquated  diction  by  using  an  obsolete 
terr:  to  desccibe  his  style.   Twice  we  find  the  antiquated 
plv^ral  of  'brother'  (brethren)  in  Nabokov's  flctlor,  em- 
ployed with  the  intention  of  moclcing  the  select  status  of 
the  members  of  literary  circles  ("envious  brethren"  [SH.  2S2]; 
"belles-lettres  brethren"  [LL,  50]).   The  same  purpose  is 
apparent  when  Kabokov  hunorouslv  alludes  to  aspects  of  re- 
ligiosity with  biblical  phrases,  such  as: 

immortal  souls.. .whose  main  recreation  consisted 
of  periodical  hoverings  over  the  dear  quick  (VS,  227) 
The  souls  of  the  dead. . .attended  to  the  destinies 
of  the  quick.   (P,  136) 
The  euphemism  "ultimate  cilebe",  referring  to  death,  parodies 
the  diction  of  certain  poets  who  tend  to  speak  only  perl- 
phrastically  of  specific  areas  of  human  life  and  experience. 
The  old-fashioned,  incongruous  appearance  of  characters 
like  Dr.  Pavel  Pnln  or  Dr.  On=e  is  stressed  by  the  use  of 
the  rare  word  calvlty  for  'baldness'  Cwaxllkt:  calvity"  [£, 
176];  "marble-white  calvlty"  [SR,  216]5. 

In  another  instance,  Nabokov  ironJcally  exposes  the  lu- 
dicrous experiments  conducted  by  "progressive"  ethnologists, 
the  results  of  which  take  a  long  time  being  published  because 
"these  scientific  products  take  of  course  some  time  to  fruc- 
tuate"  (L,  33),  The  obsolete  verb  here  expresses  Humbert's 
ironical  view  of  the  medieval  methods  and  ridiculous,  un- 
fruitful results  of  such  "scientific"  experiments. 
5)   The  largest  group  of  Nabokov's  archaic,  obsolete,  or 
rare  vocabulary  is  used  because  of  walcome  qualities  of 
euphony,  rhythm,  alliteration,  assonance,  or  consonance. 
The  Importance  Of  such  effects  In  Nabokov's  prose  will  be 
discussed  In  a  later  chapter  (VIII).  A  few  examples,  however, 
will  be  given  here.  When  Van  describes  his  sensual  eiqte- 
riences  In  a  floramor,  he  uses  two  archaic  words  to  create 
a  forceful  triple  alliteration  with  £,  connecting  three  Im- 
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portar.t  words  and  giving  them  onomatopoeic  Immediacy: 
The  harulnialds  pounced  upon  them  like  pards  and, 
having  empasmed  theiti  with  not  unlesbian  lust, 
turned...  (A,  354) 
The  atmosphere  of  ancient  volupty  (another  Habakovian  archa- 
ism) and  poignant  senauallty  is  conveyed  by  the  £'3  of  the 
passage  and  the  two  obsolete  words.  There  is  also  the  asso- 
ciation of  impassioned  and  spasm  in  emuasmed.  spasm  actna-ly 
occurring  only  three  sentences  later. 

In  Ada.  Aqua  Is  afraid  of  the  "loauacious  quells"  of 
tap  water,  and  at  one  tiir*  imaginei;  that  "the  f.rpl'l  lynpl. 
replied  in  its  own  lingo"  (A,  24).  The  personifl-d  ly-ph 
alllteratBE  and  assonstes  with  lincio.  tho  liitit,".i£';e  11  sp^aki; 
it  also  associates  a  (water)  nymph  and  perhaps  involves  a 
play  on  limbo* 

In  combinations  like  "a  lama's  lajipad",  "in  aitcli  and 
dalk",  "dimly  dimidiated", or  "suppiitation  and  suppoEi-.ion", 
the  alliteration  seems  to  be  a  major  dete-mind-.g  factor  in 
the  use  of  the  archaic  word,   when  Ada,  almost  falling  i'' 
her  bicycle,  is  said  to  "gooqle",  tho  c:^olce  of  tht  c;tjol'>L^ 
form  of  aoqqle  Is  clearly  motivated  by  lt;t  onoidLopoolc 
quality,  whldi  audibly  expresses  in  Its  lo'  g-drawn  [u:J  ;ound 
the  girl's  wide-eyed  consternation. 

The  examples  for  this  sncticr.  are  fo'jnd  Ir  Appendix  4.4. 

2.3  Dialect  (and  BrJ.tlclams) 

In  view  of  Kabokfiv's  largi^  and  varied  vocabulary,  IL  ic 
not  surprising  to  find  a  mitnber  of  dlale-^t  words  and  Criti- 
cisms in  his  English  fiction.  Thi<y  are  part  cT  his  erudi- 
tion and  specified  knowledge  and  relics  cf   his  tnCjlish  ra- 
ther than  American  background.   A.  Appel  relates  thi';  r'abc- 
kov  "was  horrified  tc  discover. ..  chat  ]  Inhering  En'jllshlBtr," 
of  torchlight  insLcad  of  flashlight  in  LolU  a  Icng  aftsr  its 
publication  ;  on  tho  other  hand,  he  dofendj  h'.s   use  oE  ih'.' 
dialect  word  shlppon.  "   Here,  as  in  his  Ecleirliric,  loatnod, 
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ard  archaic  vocab'ularyi  Nabolcov  shovs  his  striving  for  pre- 
cision, for  ni^ance,  and  for  the  uni;sual,  fresh  expression. 
A  r.jmber  of  the  iiialf:ct  words  refer  to  specific,  unfamiliar 

coiicepts  and  objects. 


acker  (A,  555) 

-  'a  ripple  or 
fled  water' 

patch 

of 

ruf- 

digs 

,  n.pl.  {GL,  59 

et 

Dassim) 

-  'rooms,  lodgings' 

mizz: 

le  (LEI,  113) 

-  'a  fine  rain 

,  drizzle" 

For  : 

f-jrther  axampla 

see  Appendix  4.5. 

2*i_ 

Colloauiallsm 

and 

_Slana 

wl-;h  colloquial  la.iguage  and  sla^g.   In  spite  of  their  re- 
latively small  number,  the  colloquial  and  slang  expressions 
are  effectively  employed  means  of  characterization.  Obvious- 
ly, the  place  to  looJt  for  them  Is  dialogue  between  charac- 
ters whose  education  aiid  social  background  suggest  an  in- 
formal use  of  language.  As  indicated  earlier,  almost  all 
of  Nabokov's  characters  are  6migr4s  with  a  considerable 
cultural  and  linguistic  knowledge;  many  are  poets  and  schol- 
ars and  almost  all  are  Intellectuals  in  the  wider  sense. 
Consequently,  very  little  evidence  of  colloquialisms  and 
slang  can  ba  found  in  their  utterances. 

Nabokov's  fiction  has  curiously  little  dialogue;  re- 
peatedly he  has  expressed  his  aversion  to  works  with  long 
passages  of  dialogue  ,  finding  it  acceptable  only  if  "dra- 
matically or  comically  stylized  or  artistically  blended  with 
descriptive  prose"  (SO,  130)  -  a  statement  which  convenient- 
ly characterizes  a  large  part  of  the  dialogue  found  in  his 
works.   Nabokov  is  primarily  interested  In  the  Intense  and 
complex  Inner  life  of  his  protagonists,  not  in  their  social 
interrelations.  The  stress  is  on  the  internal  development 
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of  coosciouaneas  and  the  delineation  of  psychologi-.  The  re- 
trospective situation  and  confessional  character  of  many  of 
the  works  by  parsonal  narcators  ace  other  factors  accountimj 
for  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  dialogue  in  Nabokov's 
fiction. 

Colloquialisms  and  slang  words  ara,  however,  not  limited 
to  speech  situations,  but  also  occur  in  the  descriptive  and 
narrative  prose  of  narrstors  whose  educacional  and  social 
background  would  seem  to  exclude  their  use.   Here  their 
appearance  is  often  motivated  by  t!ic  narrator's  facetious- 
ness  or  parodlc  intention. 

Lolita.  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  the  work  with  the 
largest  number  of  colloquial  and  slang  expressions;  in  a 
few  cases  they  Indicate  a  pcotagonist's  social  and  me.ital 
habits  te.g.  Koldunov  in  "Llk"). 
Examples i 

goof  off,  V.  {L,  150(  W,  49)    'waste  or  kill  time' 
Joystick  (G,  343)  'the  control  stick  of  an  airplane' 

tops,  adj.  (DP,  134>        'flrst-ratfl,  excellent;  topmost' 
For  furth'^r  examples,  see  Appendix  4.o. 

Finally  there  are  a  number  of  informal  words  and  ex- 
pressions, which  are  not  strictly  colloquial  or  slar.g;  a 
special  group  o.'  words  belong  to  child  language.  Almost 
all  examples  of  the  latter  group,  with  its  typical  short 
forms,  reduplications,  and  diminutives,  are  used  to  ridicule 
infantile  mentality,  negligible  intellectual  capacity,  or 
cute  mode  of  expression. 
Examples! 


gosh  (L,  138,  193;  ^,  56)  'a  mild  oath;  exclamation'- - 

~  [of  surprise 

spunky  (A,  25)  'having  courage;  spirited;  plucky' 
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li)  goody-goody  (L,  45)  'excessively  good' 
tummy  (PE,  242;  L,  19)  'stomach,  belly' 
wlfey   (I£,    55)  'wife' 

For  further  examples,    see  Api>«ndix  4.7. 
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Word-Pormatia  n 


no  real  Idea  can  be  said  to  exist 
without  the  words  nade  to  measvire, 
[RL,  78-79] 


Nabokov's  verbal  adventures  are  not  restricted  to  the 
wide  field  of  the  existing  English  lexicon  -  and  he  Is  one 
author  who  consistently  shows  how  wide  It  really  is;  he 
pushes  on  beyond  the  confines  of  the  territory  mapped  by 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  dictionaries. 

In  his  exploration  of  scientific,  learned,  or  archaic 
vocabLilary  (discussed  in  the  previous  chapter),  In  his  large 
store  of  new  words  produced  through  affixation  and  compound- 
ing (discussed  in  this  chapter),  and  In  his  coining  of  new 
words  in  various  other  ways  (diacusned  In  the  next  chapter), 
Nabokov  shows  a  relentless  creativity  which  shapes  a.-id  mo'ilds 
language  to  suit  his  own  artistic  purposes.   Nabokov  con- 
stantly makes  his  own  language,  eliciting  new  shades  of  mean- 
ing from  existing  words,  combining  them  in  new  ways,  or  In- 
venting new  words.   His  passion  for  individual  artistic  ex- 
pression ta  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  factor  of  his 
artj  it  gives  his  English  prose  its  consistently  brilliant, 
unusual,  and  exciting  appearance. 

Verbal  creativity  is  a  necessary  function  of  Imagina- 
tive creativity,  and  specific  ideas  and  artistic  Intentions 
call  for  specific  linguistic  means  to  express  them.  We  can 
clearly  distinguish  Nabokov's  voice  in  the  following  obser- 
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vation  of  =hc  narrator  about  Sebastian  Knight's  art: 
He   had  no  use  for  ready-made  phrases  because  the 
things  he  wanted  to  say  were  of  an  exceptional 
b'jild  and  he  )cnew  moreover  that  no  real  Idea 
can  bs  said  to  exist  without  the  words  made  to 
Tiieasure.   <fiL,  79-9) 

At  least  as  a.iia::lng  as  the  range  and  variety  of  his 
new  formations  is  the  fact  that  Nabakov  rarely  uses  a  made- 
up  word  more  than  once  in  hla  fiction,  which  can  be  ex- 
plained both  by  the  purpose  of  a  nrnv   word,  having  been  made 
for  a  specific  context,  and  by  the  fertility  and  vitality  of 
Nabolcov's  linai)! nation  and  verbal  creativity,  which  always 
urge  him  on  to  new,  exciting  verbal  adventures.' 

In  thiii  chapter,  some  familiar  types  of  word-formation 
will  be  presented,  involving  words  and  combinations  of  words 
which  are  easily  recognizable,  both  In  form  and  meaning.  In 
the  next  chapter,  some  types  will  be  shown  in  which  words 
and  combinations  of  words  are  corrupted  in  form  or  have  less 
easily  determinable  meanings. 

1.  Conversion 

A  number  of  words,  in  this  case  verbs,  are  formed  simply 
by  convertlrg  them  from  one  class  into  another,  in  this  case 
from  nouns  into  verbs.  These  "zero  derivations",  as  they 
are  often  called  ,  are  not  only  formal  changes,  but  often 
effect  a  considerable  semantic  shift.  When  Nabolcov  uses  the 
verb  centrlfuaue  in  the  sentence  "With  a  quick  gesture  he 
centrlfugued  them  to  the  waiting-room  chairs"  (A,  385),  he 
conveys  succinctly  and  picturesquely  the  outward-directed, 
circular  movement  of  tlie  gesture  with  which  Van  assigns  the 
chairs  to  his  guests.  Or  when  he  -ises  the  phrase  "to  octo- 
pus the  food"  (A,  254},  the  verb  has  nothing  of  the  dictiona- 
ry's definition  of  the  noun,  but  conveys  with  visual,  suggest- 
ive Immediacy  the  many-armed  greed  and  voracity  of  the  mol- 
lusk.  Further  examples  are  listed  In  Appendix  S.l. 
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2.  Affixation 

Thfi  most  common  and  fanlliar  rr.ethod  of  wiird-fomatlon 
Is  affixation.   A  prefix  oc  suffix  ulth  a  specioZ  maanlrnj 
Is  affixed  to  a  word  a] ready  existing  In  th'  language.   The 
number  of  aff'-xes  available  in  Eriglish  la  very  high,  and 
Nabokov  uses  them  with  great  inventiveness.   Most  of  then 
are  modelled  after  exiattng  patLerns  of  affixation,  and  their 
particular  meanings  are  readily  understandable  on  the  basis 
of  the  reader's  familiarity  with  these  palierns.   Ttiere  are 
many  words  formed  with  the  help  of  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
however,  which  undergo  a  semantic  change,  the  new  form  not 
only  represent inij  the  sum  of  Its  parts,  but  adding  a  slight- 
ly different  nuance  of  meaning.   In  the  following  sections 
some  significant  and  productive  groups  Of  words  formed 
through  preflxation  and  suf fixation  w:.ll  be  preseikeJ.  A 
discussion  of  individual  formations  will  have  to  be  fore~ 


The  numerous  words  formed  by  affixation  occurring  in 
Nabokov's  English  fiction  amply  do<:ument  his  fresh.  Inven- 
tive approach  to  language  and  his  constant  urge  to  enlarge 
the  expressive  potential  of  the  language  in  the  Interest  of 
individual,  artistic  creation. 

To  mention  one  example  listed  neither  in  OED  r.or  In  WID, 
Nabokov  uses  the  adjective  Inenubilable  (PF,  288),  which  con- 
sists of  the  two  prefixes  In-  and  e-,  the  stem  nubll(ate). 
and  the  suffix  -able.   The  first  prefix  means  'not',  the 
second  'out  of,  away,  not',  thi*  suffix  has  the  sense  'capa- 
ble of,  liable  to'.  The  adjective  stem  means  'clouded'.  Thus 
the  complex  form  means  'that  which  cannot  be  nade  to  be  with- 
out clouds'  or,  to  put  It  positively,  'that  which  will  always 
be  clouded'.  When  Klnbote  uses  the  word,  he  Is  trying  to  ex- 
press thr:<  complicated  feelings  he  nurses  for  his  Zemtla,  which 
is  misty  and  mysterious  (removed  in  time  and  space),  yet  cle^ii: 
and  familiar  (In  memory  or  Imagination), 
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Ir  order  to  indlcata  the  range  and  variety  of  Nabokov' s 
cT'^atlvf  v^e  of  affixation,  the  Appendices  (5.2  and  5.3)  list 
a  large  number  of  foms,  especially  of  the  nost  productive 
groups  of  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

2.1  Prefixation 

Nabokov  makec  considerable  use  of  the  possibilities  of 
prefixation  in  his  E^glish  prose,  and  a  large  number  of  woraa 
can  be  found  i.n  his  fiction  which  are  r-ot  contained  in  WID 
<whlch,  it  iray  be  added,  listc  numerous  words  with  prefixes 
whose  meaning  Is  perfec'ly  obvious).  Although  most  words 
are  readily  anderstdndtble  on  the  basis  Of  fanlllar  models, 
a  number  of  then  are  more  difficult,  either  because  of  un- 
faniliar  new  meanings  or  new  forms  of  the  conblnations. 

Eight  larger  groups  of  prefixes  emerge  as  most  produc- 
tive in  Nabokov's  English  fiction. 

1)  The  prefix  £-  (which,  as  H.  Harchand  points  out  [p. 139], 
is  not  really  a  prefix)  is  affixed  predominantly  to  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  with  the  neaiiing  'in  a  state  or  position 
of.  Formations  of  this  type  w^re  especially  frequent  in 
the  19th  Century  <Marchand,  p.  140)  and  carry  poetic  conno- 
tations unusual  in  modern  fictional  prose.  Whan  affixed 
to  verbs,  it  is  More  clearly  archaic  . 


asparkle  <^,  29) 

airtiirr  (L,  149) 

aflutter  {P,  193t  Z,  67;  ^,  166) 

abustle  (KQK.  264) 

2)  Equally  large  is  the  group  of  words  formed  with  the  pre- 
fix be-.  Among  different  meanings  ejqtressed  by  this  prefix 
are:  'all  over,  thoroughly,  completely',  'overdoing  the  ac- 
tion, profusely'  (forming  a  transitive  verb),  'make  (Into), 
furnish,  cover,  etc.  with'  (denonlnal  verbs),  and  'make; 
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affect,  provide,  cover,  surround  with'  (derived  from  sub- 
stantives). The  prefix  often  expresses  the  idea  of  over- 
abundance or  excess  and  nay  have,  especially  with  partici- 
pial adjectives,  implications  of  mockery  or  disparagenent 
(Harchand,  p.  147-48).  Almost  all  of  the  words  in  this 
group  irtiich  are  not  listed  In  WIP  are  used  by  Nabokov  to 
convey  the  idea  of  'abundantly  covered  with', 
ExaMDles I 

bedabbled  (SM,  111) 
bepearled  (L,  163) 
bealushed  (G,  292) 
besplattered  (VH,  71) 

3)  The  prefix  en-  or  m-  has  the  general  meaning  of  'put 
in(to)'.  Depending  on  trtiethcr  the  root  word  Is  derived  from 
a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb,  this  prefix  can  mean  'af- 
fect, cover,  surround,  provide  with'  or  'cause  to  be'  or 
'thoroughly'.  As  Harchand  remarks,  most  of  the  verbs  with 
the  prefix  en-  or  em-  have  a  literary  and  learned,  rather 
than  popular,  character  (Harchand,  p.  164). 

Exaiwles: 

enfeebled  (TI,  128) 
eranlred  (G,  53) 
enwaftlng  (TD,  6) 
emblazed  (A,  366) 
empasted  (PF,  189) 
empurpled  (PE,  225;  SH,    74) 

4)  Very  productive  is  also  the  prefix  fore-,  and  Nabokov 
uses  It  creatively  to  suit  his  purposes.  Thirteen  of  the 
words  listed  in  the  Appendix  (5.2)  are  not  in  WID  or  are 
only  found  with  a  different  meaning  from  the  one  it  has  in 
the  context.  The  main  function  It  has  in  these  Nabokovian 
formations  Is  to  e^qtress  anticipation  and  Imaginary  percep- 
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tian  of  future  BAiuory  phenomena. 

Exawplgsi 

forefancy,  v.  tG,  21) 

forehear,  v.  (P,  47) 

foredraan,  n.  (GL,    131) 

forevlslon,  n.  in,    ia3j  A,  550) 

5)  The  coBHon  prefix  in-  or  la-  has  the  neanlng  of  'un-, 
not'  with  adjectives,  'went,  lack  of,  absence  of  with  nouns, 
and  'In,  within.  Inward'  with  verbs.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Inalope  (n.),  neaning  'a  sloping  to  the  Inside', 
the  meanings  of  words  with  this  prefix  are  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

Examples; 

impuberal,  a.  (TT.  41) 
Infold,  V.  (W,  125) 
inexistlng,  a.  iTT,   59) 

6)  A  prefix  which  Nabokov  uses  often,  and  which  Is  charac- 
terletlc  of  his  view  of  the  fictional  world,  le  inter-  , 
which  Mainly  eiqtresses  the  IntisAte,  mutual,  and  reciprocal 
relation  between  things  and  people  (especially  in  verbs). 

In  addition,  the  prefix  neans  'between,  anong,  In,  with  each 

other'  or  'put  in. ..between*  (with  verbs),  'space  or  time 

between  two...'  or  '■ufcuality'  (with  substantives)!  and  'nu- 

tually,  reciprocally,  Intlnately'  or  'situated,  falling,  or 

happening  between  two...'  (with  adjectives). 

Examples  i 

Interache,  v.  (A,  584) 

Intercoil  (PF,  17) 

Intercadence,  n.  <^,  111) 

Intervestlbular,  adj.  (KQK.  11;  SH,  144) 
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7)  Alnost  all  words  with  the  prefix  re-  are  verbs,  most  of 
then  used  In  the  conbln«tion  "verb  and  re-  plus  verb"  (e.g. 
"crossed  and  re-crossed").  The  meaning  of  the  prefix  is, 
of  course,  'anew,  again*.  In  some  cases  it  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  an  adverb,  a  pronoun,  or  even  a  phrase.  The  rare 
forms  of  this  kind  are  motivated  by  jocular,  rather  than 
serious,  purposes. 


re(-)aasumc,  v.  (^,  40;  K^,  236) 
re-offend,  v.  (W,  280) 
reclad,  adj.  <G,  140) 
rerustle,  n.  <LS,  53) 

8}  The  large  group  of  words  formed  with  the  prefix  un-  has 
two  different  neanlngs,  one  denoting  a  simple  negative  'not', 
the  other  'opposite  of,  contrary  to'  or  'deprive  of,  re- 
move, release  from'.  The  respective  sense  of  the  prefix  can 
In  most  cases  be  easily  inferred  from  the  context. 
Examples : 

un-mind,  n.  (L,  176) 
uncoBy,  adj.  (KQK,  139) 
unriddable  (G,  127) 
unblur,  v.  (DP,  9) 

Apart  frcHn  these  especially  productive  groups  in  Nabo- 
kov's fiction,  there  are  a  number  of  other  prefixes  used  by 
Nabokov,  some  with  Jocular,  some  with  serious  intention,  to 
enlarge  his  inventory  of  verbal  e^qtresslon.  Here,  too,  his 
individual,  unconventional  approach  to  language  is  evident. 
Many  of  the  forms  are  obviously  nonce  formations  which 
achieve  a  preconceived  effect  in  the  fictional  context, 
tdiereas  others  are  more  clearly  Innovative,  necessary,  and 
serious.  Often  a  prefixed  form  conveys  succinctly  and  eco- 
nomically an  idea  which  would  Otherwise  have  to  be  expressed 
by  a  longer  paraphrase. 
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afterflow,   n.    (L,   132) 
aftcrhaze,   n.    (A,   81) 

backthought,    n.    tat,    271;   A,    153,    391) 
counter- fash Ion,   n.      (A,   317) 
caunterwhe«l ,   v.    (A,   218) 
defocalizatlon,   n.    (^,   240) 
detumlfy,    V.    <A,    577) 
downstcetched,   adj.    (R,   lOfi) 
half-ralae,   v.    {BD,   29) 
half-snlle,   n.    (CP,   111) 
raultipathed,   adj.    (G,   91) 
nonhuman   IK^,    220) 
outargu«,   v.    (as,   128) 
ov«r«loquant,   adj.    (A,    132) 
postexistant,   adj.    (E,    31) 
praedorvitory,   adj.    (TD,    31-2) 
praaulcidal,    adj.    (C,   27) 
sul^alpabnl,   adj.   (G,    364i   W,    245) 
upswing,   V.    (A,   453) 

Tl)«  Appendix  (5.2)   lists  a  nvmber  of  pr«fixes  In  alpha- 
betical ordar. 

2.2  Suf fixation 

The  sane  productivity  and  freedom  char actari zing  Na- 
bokov's use  of  prefixatlon  to  create  new  words  and  meanings 
can  also  be  found  in  his  numerous  new  foms  created  by  sufflx- 
atlon.  Whereas  prefixes  are  usually  well-defined  and  fair- 
ly independent,  the  suffixes  tend  to  be  vaguer  In  meaning 
and  more  dependent  on  the  word  to  which  they  are  affixed. 
V.  Adams  writes:  "A  possibly  general  difference  between  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  is  that  prefixes  are  characteristically 
less  'integrated'  with  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached 
than  are  suffixes"  (Adams,  p.  161).  Consequently,  suffixes 
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■how  th«  tendency  "to  acquire  extra  nuances  of  meaning" 
(Adams,  p.  161)  to  a  mich  largac  degree  than  do  prefixes. 
An  excuiination  of  each  indlTldual  word  and  ita  context  tmuld 
be  necessary  to  detenaine  the  particular  neaning  of  the  for- 
■ation.  Again,  such  a  detailed  discussion  would  exceed  the 
lljnits  of  this  study. 

Among  the  suffixes  employed  by  Nabokov  to  form  new  words 
(and  there  are  over  forty  different  suffixes),  several  emerge 
as  particularly  productive.  Whereas  the  same  prefix  could 
often  be  affixed  to  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  the  suffixes 
are  generally  confined  in  their  application  to  either  nouns, 
adjectives,  or  verbs.  Therefore  the  suffixes  will  be  ordered 
here  also  according  to  whether  they  usually  combine  with 
nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs.  The  Appendix  (5.3),  however, 
will  list  the  suffixes  only  alphabetically,  irrespective  of 
the  stems  they  are  affixed  to. 
2.2.1  Mouns 

Houns  with  the  suffixes  a)  -ist.  b)  -itv.  and  c)  -let 
are  most  frequent. 


a)  anceatralist  (PF,  176) 
cacologlst  (SK,  178) 
thanatologist  (TT,  79) 

b)  anality  <A,  306) 
gasiformity  (G,  256) 
tranalucidlty  (TT,  75) 

c)  bunchlet  (P,  171j  Ul,  97) 
paperbaglet  (KOK.  258) 
whorelet  (A,  33,  168,  411,  542) 

Various  other  suffixes  are  used  to  form  new  j 
one  example  of  each  kind  is  given  here): 
nynphancy  (L,  224) 
curdom  (PS.  130} 
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parenthealzatlon  (UT,  152) 
sunglasser  (PF,  67} 
narblecy  (A,  367) 
eagless  (LK,  231) 
delphinet  <A,  416) 
spoonecette  (L,  122) 
monstcrhood  <SL,  139) 
detalllsn  (G,  263) 
yearkin  (A,  428) 
scap*goatling  <A,  378) 
convincingness  (BM,  165) 
2.2.2  Adjectives 

AHong  the  adjectives,  there  are  several  very  productive 
swfftxea:  a)  -ai,  b)  -an  -ean  -  i^,  c)  -ed,  d)  -Ic,  e)  -iah. 
f)  -leas,  g)  -ous.  and  h>  -^. 
Exaapleai 

a)  Cdvernal  (TS,  27;  LL,  46) 
orchal  (A,  73) 

thronel  (A,  384) 

b)  cellypygean  (L,  136;  A,  348) 
centaurlan  (M,    203) 
lichenlan  (SR,  207) 

c)  antlered  (A,  4) 
nectared  (L,  288) 
SMsnned  (UI,  176) 

d)  boletic  lot,  43) 
medainlc  (L,  148) 
proselltic  (A,  492) 

e>  cloutiah  (PF,  37) 
kurortish  (L,  222) 
suffcagettlah  (LH,  173) 
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f)  bookless   (PP,    194) 
duc&tionl«sa   (A,    559) 
stockingless   (Ul,   5) 

g)  orchldeous  {L,    173i   PF,   61) 
potphyeoferous   <TI,    120) 
mblnaous   (^,   29) 

h)  coHy  (VS,    225) 

Jcltschy  in,    108) 

wsnchy  <L,    206) 

Various  oth«c  suffixes  are  used  to  font  new  adjectives 
(only  one  example  for  each  type  is  given): 
decodable  (PF,   269) 
decalconaniac  (A,    551) 
titlllant   (A,    141) 
routlnary   (G,   IIB) 
poetesque   (PF,   65) 
"rlmifocm"   (TT,    75) 
pangful    (A,    337) 
abstractlst  (PF,   67) 
pollutive  (L,    20) 
paltnold  (SM,    223) 
tabulatory   (A,    505} 
blundersome  (TT,    35) 

2.2.3     Adverbs 

AMong  the  adverbs,  there  are  tm  large  groups  of  sufflxc 
which  form  the  majority  of  new  adverbs)  the  first  suffix  is 
-ward,  the  second  the  SMii-suffix  -wise. 
Exaaplesi 
a)  kitchenward  (KQK,  215;  P,  191;  U1,  184) 

noseward  (P,  175) 

villageward  (SH,    199) 
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b)  compasswlse  (D3.  39) 
rosewise  <B5,  136} 
sleepwalker-wise  (L,  296) 

2.2.4  Verba 

Among  the  verba,  thoae  fomed  with  the  suffix  -Ize  are 
most  frequent]  followed  by  those  ending  with  -fy. 
Examples ! 

a)  acronymlze  (LH,  203) 
goldenize  (P,  156) 
Russlanlste  (UT,  149) 

b)  brutify  (LI,  84) 
splendify  <A,  509) 
(de)tiunefy  <P,  125}  A,  577) 

Host  of  the  verbs  in  these  two  groups  ace  used  as  ad- 
jectives. 

Appendix  5.3  lists  a  large  number  of  adjectives,  nouns,  verbs, 
and  adverbs  according  to  suffix.  Harchand  and  Adams  fre- 
quently differ  in  their  categorization  of  suffixes  (and  pre- 
fixas).  Including  then  now  as  compounds  or  compounds  con- 
taining particles,  now  as  pseudo- compounds  or  "semi-suf fixes". 
These  differences  will  be  indicated  in  the  Appendix. 

3 .  Compounding 

Compounding,  even  more  than  affixation,  offers  innu- 
merable possibilities  of  word-fomatlon  and  gives  the  creative 
mind  considerable  freedom  of  Individual  expression.  Since 
virtually  every  word  may  be  combined  with  any  other  (except- 
ing, of  course,  articles,  prepositions,  etc.)  to  form  a  com~ 
pound  and  since  the  rules  are  relatively  flexible,  compound- 
ing "tends  to  be  idiosyncratic",  as  R.H.  Langacker  writes. 
Nabokov  makes  extensive  use  of  compounds  In  his  English  prose. 
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and  tha  hlqh  frequency  of  ad]«ctlv«  cotnpounds  may  almost  be 
regardad  as  a  tradanark  of  his  style.  In  the  following  re- 
marks, some  groups  of  compounds  which  are  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Nabokov's  prose  will  be  dealt  with. 

3.1  Woun  CoMPOunds 

Among  noun  compounds,  only  those  cases  have  been  select- 
ed in  which  two  nouns  are  combined,  either  in  one  word  or 
connected  by  a  hyphen.   All  noun  compounds  with  verbal  Stems 
or  those  where  an  adjective  modifies  a  noun  (forming  either 
a  free  phrase  or  an  actual  compound  [Adams,  p.  ST  ff.])  have 
been  excluded.  Common  compounds  (listed  in  MID)  like  living- 
room,  toothache,  or  mole  hill,  irrespective  of  their  nature 
and  form,  have  been  left  out.  Thus  the  examples  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (5.4)  give  only  idiosyncratic  combinations  of  two 
nouns  and  can  claim  no  representativeness  in  regard  to  Na- 
bokov's formation  and  use  of  noun  compounds  (as  the  Append- 
ices of  affixation  and  adjective  compounds  can).  A  few 
Interesting  examples  of  noun  compounds  involving  verbal  and 
adjectival  stems  are,  however.  Included  at  the  end  of  the 
Appendix. 

The  noun  compounds  closely  connect  two  separate  words  to 
form  a  combination  with  a  variety  of  relationships  between 
the  individual  components.  The  second  element  >&,  In  most 
cases,  the  dominant  word.  Five  main  types  of  relationships 
can  be  detected  (for  a  more  detailed  and  exacting  discussion, 
see  Adams,  pp.  64-89): 

1)  The  first  noun  modifies,  specifies,  qualifies,  explains, 
or  restricts  the  meaning  and  range  of  the  second.  An  alrark 
Is  an  ark  trtilch  moves  In  the  ale,  and  mind -pictures  are  pic- 
tures only  mentally  visible.   Often  the  first  noun  is  the 
object  of  a  prepositional  phrase;  thus  pill -spiel  is  a  spiel 
with  pills,  and  a  spine-thrill  is  a  thrill  felt  with  the 
spine. 
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2}  The  two  nouns  express  a  relationship  of  resemblance;  they 
are  compared  with  each  other,  that  Ist  the  second  element  is 
similar  in  shape,  color,  appearance,  or  sensory  appeal  to  the 
first.  In  compounds  like  flame-flower,  plum-bl 09111.  or  ser- 
pent-mouth .  the  second  element  resembles  In  certain  aspects, 
or  has  characteristics  of,  the  fixst. 

3>  Hai:y  compounds  are  wore  clearly  metaphorical  in  nature  and 
show  the  simultaneity  of  the  mental  and  physical  process  in 
the  perception  of  the  Inter penetration  of  tanor  and  vahicle. 
Words  like  though t-wava «  or  sundust  are  metaphors  going  be- 
yond simple  comparison. 

4)  The  two  nouns  in  the  compound  express  closely  related,  si- 
milar aspects  of  a  perception  or  concept  and  approximate  the 
full  meaning  by  a  combination  of  two  almost  synonymous  words. 
Thus  burst-split  or  hop-flop  characterize  aspects  of  appear- 


5}  The  two  elements  in  the  combination  show  different  mani- 
festations or  functions  of  something  which,  though  connected, 
denote  separate  aspects.   The  noun  compounds  lodger-lover  or 
torture-caress  are  distinctly  different  ideas  which  are  close- 
ly linked  to  show  the  double  aspect  or  function  of  a  thing, 
person,  or  activity  in  a  specific  context. 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  5.4 

3.2  Adiactlve  Compounds 

Adjective  compounds  are  primarily  a  feature  of  literary, 
especially  poetic,  language  ,  although  they  are  current  also 
in  advertising  and  journalism  as  well  as  in  some  technical 
fields  (Adams,  p.  102). 

As  has  been  indicated  earlier  (p.  57),  Nabokov's  prose 
shows  an  anwzing  abundance  of  adjectives,  many  of  them  com- 
pounds, which  characterize,  detail,  and  describe  the  fictional 
world.  Nothing  exists  unmodified  or  unqualified,  without 
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specifying  particulars  oc  individualising  attributes.  If 
we  speak  of  a  writer's  verbal  or  nominal  style,  we  would 
have  to  consider  Nabokov's  overwhelntng] y  adjectival.  The 
parcentage  of  adjectives  in  relation  to  nouns  Is  geni^rally 
over  SOX  In  his  fiction,  a  figure  which  is  unusually  high. 
In  Ada,  in  laany  aspects  the  most  complex  of  Nabokov's  works, 
the  relation  of  nouns  to  adjactivas  sowatiaes  reaches  31%. 
This  constant  striving  for  detailed  visualization,  precision, 
and  concreteness  accounts  for  the  many  new  words,  especially 
adjectives,  in  his  prose.  The  large  number  of  adjectives 
formed  by  sufflxatlon  is  supplemented  by  an  even  larger  one 
of  adjectives  formed  through  compounding.  Two  qualities  of 
adjective  compounds  make  them  particularly  attractive)  they 
convey  compactly.  In  one  (compound)  word,  an  Idea  which  would 
Otherwise  require  a  phrase  or  clause,  and  they  precede  the 
noun  which  they  modify.   Before  the  reader  encounters  the 
Object,  Idea,  or  person  Itself,  he  becomes  aware  of  Its  par- 
ticular quality  and  special  appearance.   In  Nabokov's  fre- 
quent use  of  adjective  compounds,  we  find  again  the  c<Habi- 
nation  of  brevity  and  precision  so  characteristic  of  his 
prosa.  Perhaps  no  other  feature  of  his  style  is  so  typi- 
cal as  the  frequent,  versatile,  and  Idiosyncratic  use  of 
adjective  compounds. 

The  Appendices  (5.5.1  -  5.5.*)  give  a  relatively  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  nature,  variety,  and  range  of  ad- 
jective compounds  in  Nabokov's  English  fiction. 
3.2.1  Adjunct  -  Verb  (Appendix  5.5.1) 
a)  Adverb- verb C-ed] 

hlgh-laced  (BD,  30> 

long-drawn   (SP,  16;  L,  124) 

low-spread  (UT,  152) 

upward-directed  (LH,  160) 
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b>  Advftrb-verbt-tngD 

slow-clopplng  (A,  434) 
tight-closing  (GL,  130) 
parched-looking  (BS,  139) 
graen- streaming  (PP,  124) 

3. 2. a  Sublftct-verb  (Appendix  S.5.2) 
knowledge-amplified  (G,  144) 
dust-begrimed  (TD,  28) 
surf-carved  (L,  160) 
tear-diluted  (C,  266) 
chess- permeated  (DF.  71) 

3.2.3  Verb-oblect  (Appendix  5.S.3) 
beard-fingering  (NT,  53) 
execution- at tending  (I,  202) 
skirt-lifting  (CCL,  95) 
spine-diBloc&ting  (LH,  86) 
tongue-lashing  (KqK.  38) 

3.2.4  Coinparatlve  (Appendix  5.5.4) 
orphan-black  (BS,  135) 
moon-cold  (L,  ZSl) 
dream-free  (LH,  107) 
tiger-quick  (LS,  191) 
angel-strong  (A,  92) 

3.2.5  Derivational  (Appendix  5.5,5) 
bare-calved  (BM,  178;  Ut,  46) 
light-loined  (A,  12) 
rlpe-llpped  (KqK.  59) 
pink-stKocked  (I,  88) 
low-ceilinqed  (LI,  91) 
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3.2.6  nominal  Attrlbutlvea  (Appendix  5,5.S) 
golden-oriole  [manner]   (BS,  205) 
hired-lackey  [not*]   (AP,  65> 
wounded-doe  [looks]  <L,  94) 
folded-wing  [profile]   (A,  57) 
scared-gazelle  [eyes]   (SM,  IGl) 

3.3  Various  Compounds 
3.3.1  Verb  Compounds 

There  are  a  number  of  verb  compounds  (some  of  them  used 
as  adjectives)  in  which  the  verb  is  modified  by  the  noun 
which  precedes  It.   The  meanings  Of  these  compounds  is  usu- 
ally self-evident. 
Exaniplesi 

fin-flash  (PE,  226)        -to  flash  with  the  fins' 
hand-pedal  (OS,    16)         'to  pedal  with  the  hands' 
swish-pass  (TT,  47)         'to  pass  with  a  swish' 
thuffl]:>-press  (A,  174)        'to  press  with  the  thumb' 

In  order  to  express  the  instantaneous  simultaneity 
of  two  actions  or  phenomena,  Nabokov  often  cooblnes  two 
verbs  into  a  compound.  The  following  examples  of  verb  com- 
pounds convey  the  idea  that  both  meanings  denoted  by  the 
vecbs  are  In  effect  or  perceived  at  the  same  time. 
Examples; 

giggle-chat  <L,  1S8) 
huddle-shake  (PF,  90) 
scatter-thud  <LH,  115) 
shrug-sigh  (KQK.  S4) 

For  further  examples  of  these  types  of  verb  compounds,  see 
Appendix  5.6. 
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3.3|2      Various   Compound  Coniblnatlona      (Appendix   S.fc) 

Combinations   with  hyphenated  nouns,    adjectives,    adverbs, 
and  verbs   are   freqaent,    and   the  possibilities   are  virtually 
unlimited.      All   of   these  combinations   stress   the  close  re- 
lationship of  the  two  elements    (which  are  also  connected 
by   "and");    In   some   cases   they   connect   similar  qualities, 
in  some  cases  two  different:  aspects  of  a  thing  or  person. 
All   of   these   combinations   are  used  attributively. 
Examples: 

almond-and-rose   (L,    94) 
plush-and-dust   (BS,    133) 
clammy-and-p imply   (RL,    63) 
throb-and-sob   (L,    151) 
orange-and-red   (KQK.    62) 

There  are  a  number  of  longer  hyphenated  combinations, 
which  combine  various  words  Into  a  kind  of  compound  phrase. 
Exawplesi 

lonq-dreamt-?f   (E,    93) 
hlttlnq-the- j ackpot   <L,    108) 
exclamatlon-nark-ratlng   (G,    183) 
let's-change-the-subject   (LH,    166) 
cracklng-a-bottle-wlth^a-frlend  (DS,   137) 
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The  limits  between  thio  chapter  and  the  preceding  one 
are  fluent.  Partly  It  deals  with  aspects  of  word- format ion 
(e.g.  neo-classical  compounds  and  blends),  partly  with  idio- 
syncratic Invention  of  new  words  or  of  familiar  words  wttii 
new  meanings. 

Nabokov  has  repeatedly  defended  the  artist's  right  "to 
invent  terms  for  new  or  unfamiliar  concepts"  (SO,  213)  and 
has  Justified  his  alleged  overindulgence  in  rare  and  unusual 
worda  with  the  suygestion  that  he  "may  have  rare  and  unfamll 
iar  things  to  convey"  (SO,  250). 

The  precision  of  a  scientific  term,  the  .special  denota- 
tion of  a  learned  word,  the  welcome  mustiness  of  an  archaic 
expression,  or  the  evocative  strength  of  a  poetic  phrase  - 
these  are  aspects  of  Nabokov's  coiicentration  on  verbal  ex- 
pression, of  his  sensitive  "testing  of  performing  words" 
(PF.  64)  which  accompaniAS  creative  activity.   He  brings  to 
the  English  language  a  supremely  gifted  foreigner's  curi- 
osity and  a  highly  original  writer's  Inventiveness.   Nothing 
less  than  complete  possession  and  absolute  mastery  of  the 
language  Is  the  declared  aim  of  his  work,  which  untiringly 
ei^lores  the  possibilities  of  artistic  verbal  creation. 

Having  Invented  the  languages  of  Thule,  Padukgrad,  and 
Zembla,  as  well  as  some  minor  idiolects  in  his  fiction,  'le 
shows  a  similar  freedom,  delight,  and  virtuosity  in  fashion- 
ing his  own  English. 
1.  Heo-classlcal  Compounds 

Nabokov's  predilection  for  learned  words  is  also  reflect- 
ed In  a  number  of  neo-classical  compounds  derived  from,  or 
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compossd  of,  Greek  and  Latin  elements.   Since  the  elements 
of  neo-classical  compounds  are  oft«n  familiar  from  other, 
more  common  coTnpounds,  and  since  tho  context  limits  tlie 
possibilities  of  their  meaning,  the  detenni.iation  of  ttielr 
sense  is  usually  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
Latin.   A  number  of  Nabokov's  neo-classical  compounds  arise 
from  a  genuine  need  for  brief  and  precise  expression,  while 
some  coinages  betray  a  facetious  intention.   Rather  than 
paraphrase  the  idea  or  try  to  find  a  suitable  English  word 
for  it,  Kabolcov  composes  his  own  tailor-made  eicpcession. 

The  adjective  amphiphorlcal  consists  of  the  elements 
aiaphi-  'on  both  sides'  and  -phoros  'bearing,  carrying";  it 
also  suggests  the  noun  ph&ros  'tribute,  payment'  and  asso- 
ciates amphora.  These  aspects  of  etymology  and  suggestion 
combine  to  give  the  neo-classical  compound  its  original  and 
picturesque  meaning:   it  refers  to  the  acrobat's  typical 
gesture  of  holding  up,  or  moving,  both  hands  in  a  circular 
motion  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  so  that  in  silhouette  the 
acrobat  resenbles  an  amphora.  Variations  of  the  word  and 
Its  meaning  occur  in  several  places,  as  "amphoric  embrace" 
(LS.  156)  and  "amphoric  motion"  <£,  41);  in  his  commentary 
to  Eugene  Oneqln.  Nabokov  refers  to  the  embracing  of  knees 
as  an  "amphoral  enfoldment"  (EO,  III,  215),   Amphiphorlcal . 
however,  expresses  a  more  dy.-iamic  gesture  than  either  am- 
phoclc  or  amphoral ■ 

The  adjective  mnemo genie  consists  of  the  elements  mneino- 
'pertainlng  to  menory'  and  -genlc  'producing,  forming'  (see 
Adams,  p.  IST-SS),   The  word's  meaning  of  'memory-making' 
Is  slightly  altered  in  the  context,  when  Krug  remembers  his 
former  schoolmates,  some  of  w^om  "proved  less  mnenogenic 
than  others"  (BS,  62);  the  sense  here  is  'clearly  reniMibered'. 
Another,  related,  definition  of  the  word  is  found  in  the 
following  passage  from  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight i 

Eciare's  charming  dim  face  and  soft  husky  voice]  some- 
how remaining  in  one's  memory  as  if  she  were  subtly 
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andowed  with  the  gift  of  being  r«ia«iaber«d:  sh« 

came  oat  wall  In  one's  mind,  she  was  mnemo- 

genic.   (RL,  77) 
The  word  photogenic  is  «  readily  familiar  analogy  helpin-j 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  mnerao genie. 

The  compound  anthophobia  consists  of  the  elements  antho- 
'blossom,  flower'  and  -phobia  'panic,  fear,  obsession*.  The 
elements  may  be  more  or  less  familiar  from  words  like  antho- 
logy or  clauc trophobia .  The  neo-classical  compound  means 
'panic  fear  of  flowers'.  The  word  photophoblc.  used  in 
Speak.  Memory. easily  yields  its  sense  through  tlie  familiar 
adjectives  photogenic  and  claustrophobic. 

Other  neo-classical  compounds  are  coined  with  a  jocular 
Intention,  such  as  the  adjective  autoneurvno logical .  which 
parodies  the  fashionable  Jargon  of  psychologists-  The  ex- 
cessively precious  words  manlawbulation  for  'walking  on  th^ 
hands'  or  odorofaclent  for  'producing  (pleasant)  smells'  ace 
humorous  overstatements. 

Further  examples  are  listed  and  commented  upon  ir.  Appendix 
6.1. 

2.   Blends 

The  linguistic  term  bler.d  corresponds  to  the  literary 
one  of  portmanteau  word  which  its  originator  defines  as  "two 
meanings  packed  into  one  word"  .  The  combination  of  two 
meanings  in  one  word  entails  a  welding  together  of  their 
morphologies  (hyphaeresis),  so  that  they  are  often  no  longer 
felt  to  be  compounds.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  blends 
have  been  included  in  this,  rather  than  in  the  previous, 
chapter. 

In  a  blend,  the  two  elements  often  appear  only  In  a  mo- 
dified or  shortened  form.  Thus  Nabokov's  Llend  pogromvstic 
consists  of  the  two  words  pogrom  and  mystic  with  an  over- 
lap of  the  central  m.  In  the  adjective  tenta clinging,  we 
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have  a  noun  tentaclets)  and  the  adjectival  form  clinging; 
ther«  Is  an  overlap  of  two  consonants  (cl).  and  the  first 
words  loses  one  (e)  or  two  (es)  letters.  In  both  examples, 
the  blend  ntalces  use  of  a  norphologlcal  similarity  between 
two  separate  words,  which  in  the  context  are  Intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  to  produce  a  formal  union  of 
the  two.  The  visual  fusion  of  two  semantically  different 
wards  suggests  a  close  relation  between  their  meanings.  The 
partial  morphological  Identity  of  two  words  is  In  most  cases 
deceptive,  since  neither  In  etymology,  historical  develop- 
ment, nor  In  meaning  do  the  words  have  anything  in  common; 
their  contextual  relation,  however,  makes  their  blending 
seen  aluost  organic.   Often  the  deceptive  nature  of  their 
formal  similarity  or  partial  correspondence  is  used  for 
punning  effect.   But  in  many  cases,  the  coinages  also  serve 
a  serious,  meaningful  purpose  within  a  special  context. 

In  a  blend,  where  the  contours  of  the  individual  ele- 
ments are  blurred,  the  fusion  of  two  words  and  their  sepa- 
rate meanings  is  much  greater  than  In  normal  compounds,  where 
the  separate  words  are  still  clearly  recognizable.  These 
formal  contaminations,  telescopings,  and  coincidences  may 
be  of  various  kinds.  In  Nabokov's  blends,  the  following 
types  of  combination  may  be  distinguished  (see  Adams,  pp. 
149  ff.)J 

1)  The  blend  consists  of  two  elements  which  are  curtailed 
and  lose  part  of  their  original  form  in  the  process  of  being 
welded  together.  V.  Adams  calls  these  curtailed  forms 
"splinters"  (p,  142).   The  word  thespionym.  for  example,  is 
composed  of  the  two  words  thespian  and  pseudonym!  in  the 
blond,  the  first  word  loses  its  last  two  letters  and  the  se- 
cond its  Greek  prefix  pseud-.   Similarly,  the  compound-blend 
Bahamudaa  consists  of  the  two  splinters  BahamCas]  and  [Bar] 
mudas  with  an  overlap  of  the  central  n.  The  first  word  has 
lost  its  last  and  the  second  word  its  first  syllable. 
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2)  Only  th*  first  element  may  be  a  Bplioter,  while  the  se- 
cond remains  a  full  word.     This  type  Is  particularly  frequent 
among  Nabolcov'a  blends.     The  word  existal tenat ion  la  com- 
posed of  existentialist  and  alienation,    the  word  prlnstltute 
of  princeCs)   and  Institute.     In  both  blends,   the  second  word 
is  preserved  while  the  first  element  Is  a  shortened  fonn,    a 
splinter. 

3)  The  tKlrd  type  presents  a  reversal  of  the  previous  one. 
Here  the  first  elenent  Is  a  full  word  and  the  second  a  splin- 
ter.    The  adjective  oneirotic.  which  may  also  be  considered 

a  neo-classical  compound,    preserves  the  onelro-stem  In  its 
entirety  and  shortens  the  second  (erotic).     However,  here 
we  nay  notice  that  the  complete  second  word  is  also  present, 
although  en  interposed  i  flaws  the  perfect  form  (oneirotic). 
This   type  of  blend   (the  word   ripplexlbllity    [ripple  and   flex- 
ibility]  is   another  exa-nple)    Is   very  rare   In  Kofcokov's  prose. 

4)  Vowels,   consonants,   or  syllables  of  the  two  elements 
overlap  (haplology),   serving  both  the  first  and  the  second 
component.     In  atornvstloue  (a tow  and  mystique) .   it  Is  one 
letter,    In  Palerngntovla   (Palermo   and  Montovja)    two,    in 
apropggitional   three,   and  in  the  blends  enfantftme  and  3o- 
vigtngin   four   letters.      This   type  of   blend    Is   very   frequent. 

5)  One   constituent   echoes   In   some  way   the  word   or  fragment 
which  it  replaces.     Often  it  is  an  Instance  of  phonological 
punning.     Thus  overdo ze  puns  with  overdose  (doze  and  dose), 
and  sexcapade  echoes  the  similar  escapade.     Many  of  Nabo- 
kov's puns   might  be   accorded   a  blend  status. 

6)  There  is  another  type  of  compound-blend  in  which  the  two 
words  enter  Into  a  more  complicated  relationship.  Often  a 
syllable  Is  interposed  between  the  first  element  and  the  se- 
cond, or  parts  of  the  first  word  are  placed  In  the  Initial 
and  tecnlnal  position  in  the  blend.  Baltlcomore  consists  of 
Baltimore  and  Como;  th«  word  Cono  separates  the  two  parts  of 
Baltimore  and  thus  produces  another  element,   Baltic.     In 
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herelnaftey.  the  her*  coniMcts  with  both  ^n  and  atfr.  Or 
In  the  verbal  bland  hobnail nob  (hobnail  and  hobnob),  the  &stt 
•loMnt  goes  with  either  nail  or  nob,  but  not  with  both  to- 
gether.  It  is  a  significant  characteristic  of  the  blend 
that  it  forcefully  welds  distinctly  different  concepts  into 
one  fom  and  Haanlng. 

7)  There  are  a  nunber  of  blends  which  contain  aore  than  two 
elenents.  More  or  less  recognisable  parts  (letters  or  syl- 
lables) of  various  imrds  are  blended,  and  often  the  elements 
of  the  blend  cannot  be  clearly  dctenained.   In  thase  conpl«x 
blends  the  context  la  iaportant, eliciting  the  aora  or  leas 
hidden  words  which  awy  be  relevant  as  Meanings  in  a  blend. 
Thus  qaqoon  Is  a  blend  of  gag,  goon,  and  baboon  (perhaps  also 
gaboon).  The  blend  rippley'n\n»Yr  as  the  context  wafces 
clear,  contains  not  only  ripple  and  flexibility  (as  indicated 
earlier),  but  also  plexus  and  pliability. 

Science  and  journalisn,  aa  well  as  advertising* of ten 
coin  blends.  While  such  popular  foms  as  slanguage,  alco- 
hol idays  .  or  B extr aor d Inarv  are  readily  comprehensible  (since 
they  contain  two  complete  words  which  overlap  In  one  syllable), 
■OBt  scientific  or  technical  blends  depend  on  the  context  or 
an  explanatory  paraphrase  (or  definition)  for  their  under- 
standing (Adams,  pp.  ISO  ff,;  Harchand,  p.  451  f.). 

Nabokov  creates  a  number  of  new  blends  with  original 
■eenlngs t  they  usually  can  be  appreciated  in  the  context  in 
which  they  appear.  The  blend  biograffltist  fuses  biographer 
and  grafflti(st)  into  a  unit,  in  which  the  second  elenent  la 
a  full  word  carrying  the  main  meaning  (and  the  main  stress), 
nte  submerged  first  elenent  Is  represented  in  the  first  five 
letters  of  the  blend  and  the  phonological  equivalence  of  ff 
with  £h.  The  overlap  in  the  ttro  elements  is  half  grapholo- 
glcal  (gra)  and  half  phonological  [f].  The  fomal  union  of 
the  two  words  suggests  a  close  semantic  relationship  between 
them,  tenuous  on  the  surface,  but  apposite  in  the  context. 
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A  biographer  is  usually  a  learned  or  artistic  writer,  while 
a  graffitlst  is  a  primitive  wall -scribbler.  In  consequence 
of  the  union  of  the  two  words,  their  separata  meanings  intec- 
panetcate,  the  pejorative  sense  of  the  latter  contaminating 
the  former,  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  The  blend  ex- 
presses in  one  word  the  narrator's  irony  and  deprecation  in 
regard  to  a  certain  crude  and  ignorant  approach  to  literary 
biography . 

In  the  blend  s tingles,  two  words  are  suparimposedi  sting 
and  tinqla.  The  plural  nominal  compound-blend  characterizes 
a  complex,  simultaneous  sensation  for  which  the  English  lan- 
guage has  no  tern  and  which  would  require  a  phrase  or  clause 
to  express  It  adequately  -  thus  weakening  the  iimcdlate  and 
synchronous  impact  of  the  combined  feeling. 

Whereas  the  two  previous  examples  (and  many  others  con- 
tained In  Appendix  6.2)  may  enter  into  a  wider  currency  due 
to  their  felicitous,  original  combination  of  form  and  meaning, 
the  next  blend  Is  fully  significant  only  in  the  special  fic- 
tional context.  The  word  cordelude.  which  Van  uses,  is  first 
of  all  a  homophonous  pun  with  the  adjective  lewd,  which  pre- 
cedes it  in  the  context.  But  the  blend  itself  fuses  several 
other  Important  semantic  layers  in  the  words  or  elements  It 
contains.  Cordula  is  the  name  of  Van's  Intermediate  sweet- 
heart, who  he  hopes,  will  help  him  to  forget  Ada.  His  affair 
with  her  is  only  an  l:^terlude.  a  lewd  delusion  of  his  heart 
(Latin  cor) .  since  his  attempt  to  overcome  his  passion  for 
Ada  fails.   By  expressing  in  one  word  a  variety  of  different, 
contextually  related  meanings,  he  shows  how  the  different 
aspects  are  closely  related.  The  lewd  girl  Cordula  is  only 
a  tenporary  expedient  (interlude)  which  ultimately  cannot 
deceive  (delude)  his  heart  (cor). 

The  blends  listed  in  the  Appendix  (6.2)  show  Nabokov's 
complex  verbal  awareness  and  his  inventive  use  of  comblnatloiu 
to  give  fresh  and  concise  ei^ression,  in  a  playful,  humorous, 
or  serious  manner,  to  new  ideas  and  concepts. 
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3.  Analogy  Fomfttlona 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  most  of  the  n«w  words  are 
formed  one  way  or  another  by  analogy  with  existing  forms  and 
words,  the  examples  under  discussion  In  this  section  are  new 
formations  on  the  basis  of  a  particular  word,  which  Is  con- 
jured up  along  with  the  analogous  word.  There  is,  then,  a 
consciously  exploited  relationship  between  the  mimic  and  the 
model,  the  latter  mentally  present  as  a  foil  for  the  former. 
The  relationship  between  the  analogous  form  and  the  model  may 
be  one  of  tension,  modification,  or  contrast. 

The  many  new  coinages  based  on  analogy  with  a  familiar 
word  in  Nabokov's  English  throw  a  new  light  on  etymological, 
morphological,  and  semantic  properties  submerged  In  the  mo- 
del and  consciously  foregrounded  In  the  analogy  formation. 
To  take  one  simple  example,  the  word  gravboard,  which  Nabo- 
kov uses  Jocularly,  Is  obviously  modelled  after  blackboard. 
In  the  latter,  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  adjective  com- 
ponent is  no  longer  realized,  since  the  word  denotes  any 
hard  smooth  surface  for  writing  or  drawing  with  chalk  "for- 
merly always  black  but  now  often  white  or  tinged",  says  MID). 
By  using  the  word  gravboard.  however,  some  of  the  original 
reference  to  the  color  of  the  board  is  restored  to  the  ad- 
jectival element  of  the  model  by  stressing  the  color  in  the 
new  combination.  At  the  sane  time,  the  analogous  compound 
brings  with  It  a  fine  differentiation  of  meaning  by  denoting 
an  improperly  wiped,  still  chalk-dusted  blackboard,  not  ne- 
cessarily made  of  gray  material.  The  formal  tension  between 
the  semantic  extension  from  the  original  word  and  the  analo- 
gy formation  has  a  fresh,  pleasing  effect. 

Often  the  analogy  formations  are  humorous,  punning 
changes  of  form  and  meaning  and  play  with  possibilities  of 
substitution  and  semantic  metamorphosis.   Many  of  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  fill  a  need  in  the  language  to  denote  special 
concepts  in  one  word  (e.g.  fflOSHbUCAft  heath /lake  /snowscaoef 
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pornolor*.  or  eloudwava )  or  o^loit  Inventively  (for  a  par- 
ticular Idea  in  the  fictional  context)  the  available  adap- 
tation of  an  existing  word  which  Is  altered  to  fit  the  pre- 
sent denand.  Whether  for  serious  or  jocular  purpose,  the 
analogy  fornatlons  are  all  surprising,  amusing,  and  fresh 
coinages  which  express  new  ideas  while  often  altering  our 
view  of  the  Meaning  of  the  models. 

Host  of  the  examples  of  analogy  foraatlons  are  cosipounds 
which  replace  one  elencnt  of  tha  nodal,  with  either  a  phono- 
logical echo  alanent  or  a  modified  or  contrasting  component. 
1}  Often  one  element  of  the  original  c<Mipound  Is  replaced  by 
a  slnllar-sounding  one  in  the  new  coinage.   The  original  is 
still  strongly  present  and  influences  the  aeaning  of^  and 
the  reader's  response  to,  the  analogous  compound.  The  formal 
(morphological }  and  phonological  sinllarlty  between  BMdel  and 
minlc  strongly  contrasts  with  the  semantic  difference  between 
then. 

a)  The  first  element  echoes  the  first  element  of  the  model; 
the  second  peirt  remains  unchanged: 

1 eavesdropper  (A,  247)  eavesdropper  -  the  second  element  also 
undergoes  a  considerable  semantic 
change  [cf.  "ewes -drop per"  (A,  381)] 

myth proof  (^,  9) 

hell  of  mirrors  (E,  9)  hall  of  mirrors 
wistful  thinking  IPT,    238)   wishful  thinking 

b)  The  second  element  echoes  the  second  element  of  the  model; 
the  first  part  remains  unchanged: 

Bachelor  of  Hearts  (P,  151)  Bachelor  of  Arts  [cf .  Lord  Byron, 
Don  Juan.  Canto  XI,  st.  47;  "Juan  was 
a  bachelor  -  of  arts  /And  parts,  and 

internatural  (M,  7)   International 

bed-fillv  (A,  168)     bedfellow 

newlydcad  (^,  S3)     newlvwed  [cf.  "newly-dead"  (SO,  196)3 
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2)  The  largest  and  moat  varied  group  of  analogy  formations 
modifies  one  element  of  the  original  <paradlgmatic  replace- 
ment). Here  one  element  of  the  model  is  exchanged  and  one 
with  a  different,  though  not  contrary,  meaning  put  in  its 
place  <the  word  aravboard  is  one  example,  tirtiere  the  adjective 
black  of  the  original  Is  replaced  by  the  related  gr^av) . 
a)  The  first  element  of  the  conpound  or  combination  (phrase) 
Is  substituted  while  the  second  remains  unchanged: 


>-cl  ass  leal  < 


:  mouthful 


whenabouts.  n.  pi.  <A,  154) 

qrayboard  <P,  67;  SO,  294} 

sunbow  (R,  109) 

avuncullcide   (KMt.    138) 

tyrannicide   (TD,    30} 

dewonocracv   (GO.    160) 

an  eyeful   tP,    15) 

dove-hole   (A,    5) 

Lucette-in-the-Box   (A,    213) 

mermaid   of  honor    (AP,    67) 

blue  magic  (^,  269;  A,  44) 

Mauvemail .  v.  (L,  73) 

For  further  examples,    see  Appendix  6.3. 

b)     The  second  element  of  the  compound  or  combination   (phrase) 

is  substituted  while  the  first  element  remains  unchanged: 

Bloody  Ivan   (TO,    100) 

Bloody  Marsha  (LH.  214) 

displaced  soul  (PF,  95) 


whereabouts 

blackboard 

rainbow 

regicide     it 

regicide 

democracy 

a  handful  oi 

pigeon  hole 

Jade- in- the-Box 

maid  of  honor 

black  magic      Ccf.   Bed  Hagic 

blackmail 


tJtI 


eye-ajvea   (DS,    39) 

footboy   (G,   263i  A,   278,   280) 

aforeseen   (B£,    222) 

slip  of  the  £^  CDS,    209) 

sui-mate   (DP,   8) 

petltitted   (A,   172) 

a  wild-goose  game   (PP.   163) 


Bloody  Hary   Ca  beverage] 

displaced  person   (DP) 
eyebrows 

aforesaid 

slip  of  the  tongue 

suicide 

petticoated  Csee  Blends^  6.2] 

a  wild-goose  chase 
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3)  In  this  group  of  analogy  foraatlonSt  on*  part  of  the 
original  conpound  is  raplaced  by  one  with  ■  contrasting  or 
opposite  meaning.  The  sanantic  tension  between  model  and 
analogy  formation  is  strongest  In  this  group  of  words, 
a)  The  first  element  is  replaced  by  a  contrasting  or  oppo- 
site elementi 
ylng-i-terre  (A,  366) 
Qoonburst  (UI,  228} 


^Eenperacy  quarters* 


dry  dreams  (L,  68) 
unnatural  history  (SO,  138) 
unreal  estate  <S{!,  40) 
uncoav  nook  (jCflit,  139) 

Cpowerful]  underflow  (RB.  148) 

underhead  (A,  73) 

"undecslght"   (A,    513) 
uppecdog   CS2,    149) 
sorry-go-round   ( SF,    7) 
beasthood  (fc.   239) 


daymares    llti 
public  parts 


in  passive  service  (BS,    116) 
sitting  ovation   Ci,    12) 
death-size   (It,    99) 
ill-wishers   (TD,   2i[   G,    263, 

girlini^re  (A,    330) 


jvLf.    iir;   it.    js,    3£,    220t    PP. 
38)  ~  ~~ 

wet  dreana 
natural  history 
real  estate 
CO ay  nook 

overflow   Can  allusion  to  Wonte- 
worth's  "spontaneous  overflow 
(of  powerful  feelings)"] 
overhead  [cf .-  "underfoot" 
(GL,   85)] 

oversight    (A,    512) 
underdog 
merry- go-round 
nanhood    [here   referring   to 
the  genitalia  of  Humbert's  ri- 
v-:;!;    he   refers    to   his  own   as 
"nanhood"    (L,    44)] 
nightmares    [cf.    the   entry   in 
MID   and  Adams,    p.    154] 
private   parts    [cf,    "semi-pri- 
vate  parts"    <A,    25);    the   seme 
expression   is   used   in  a   short 
story   by  Cyril   Connolly    ("Year 
Nine")] 

active  service 
stgnd4.<iq   ovation 
liffisize 
278)      well-wishers    [WID:    ill-wish 
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b)   The  second  ele>ent  is  replaced  by  a  contrasting  or  oppo- 
site elenent: 

under he ad  (A,  73)  underfoot  (CTj,  85) 

nose-sad  (GO.  4)  noaagav  (with  an  etymologl- 

c«l  pun  on  the  second  clesient 

nose-humor  makaa  the  readers 
noae-9ay  and  nose-sad"] 
nowaniqhts  (SH.  109)  nowadays 

hlghschooL  uqltes  (L,  162)       hlghschool  beauties 
affairs  of  the  flesh  (A,  4l6>    affairs  of  the  heart 
declarat lon-o f -p eace  (KQK.  206)  declaratlon-of-war 
early.. .downers  and  risers  (L,  134}  early  riser  tplus  a  pun  os 
rise.  V.  '1.  ascend  (in  a 
TI?t},  2.  get  up  (froa  sleep) 

4)  Also  belonging  to  analogy  formations  are  a  number  of 
idiomatic  expressions  and  phrases  which  have  been  altered  in 
one  <or  two)  of  their  elements  to  give  a  fresh  nuance  to  the 
conventional  meaning  the  models  convey.  Host  of  these  coin- 
ages represent  a  semantic  shift  of  one  elenent  (or  two  ele- 
nents)  to  agree  with  a  special  context. 

The  idiomatic  expression  "under  the  sun"  in  the  sense 
of  '(anywhere)  in  the  world'  is  humorously  and  appropriate- 
ly adapted  to  a  new  context  when  Humbert  writes:  "[Lolita] 
had  for  the  asking  any  sweetmeat  or  movie  under  the  moon" 
(L,  186).  Lolita  can  see  any  novie  she  wants,  and  since  Hum- 
bert refers  to  drive-in  movies,  operating  at  night,  he  re- 
places syn  in  the  phrase  with  moon  (creating  a  new  expression 
and  image,  while  reviving  some  of  the  visual  concretenesa  of 
the  original  idiom).  The  narrator  of  "'That  in  Aleppo  Once... 
does  not  fall  in  love  with  his  later  wife  "at  first  sight" 
(he  had  seen  her  several  times  before),  but  "at  first  touch" 
(AL,  US),  for  It  was  only  when  ha  kissed  her  hair  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  her.  Kinbote  ironically  refers  to  Gradus 
as  "a  Jack  of  small  trades"  (^,  307),  rather  than  "a  jack- 
of-all-trades",  because  his  name  is  Jakob  or  Jack  and  also 
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beCBUsa  he  19  clumsy  and  inefficient  in  evecytMng  he  does, 
rather  than  'a  handy  versatile  person'.  The  contrast  in 
meaning  between  the  original  phrase  and  the  altered  form  has 
a  powerfully  ironical  effect.  Ada,  writing  that  Percy's 
blackmail  would  expose  his  mtlves  and  actions  "in  the  long 
ruin"  (A,  335),  Indicates  that  his  e^qiosure  will  ultimate- 
ly come  and  will  also  lead  to  his  ruin.  Both  ueanings,  that 
of  the  original  expression  and  that  of  the  new  form,  ace 
present  and  contribute  to  the  understanding. 

Host  analogy  formations  of  this  kind  Inventively  estab- 
lish two  (and  sometimes  more)  layers  of  meaning:  the  strong- 
ly present  sense  of  the  original  expression  and  the  subtly 
altered,  new  sense  of  the  analogous  form.  Between  these  two 
levels  of  meaning  a  number  of  interrelations,  corresponden- 
ces, and  dissimilarities  can  be  detected  which  enrich  the 
contextual  meaning  of  the  analogy  formation. 

Three  formal  types  of  analogy  formations  can  be  distin- 
guished; 

1)  A  new  element  is  added  to  a  familiar  word,  expression, 
or  phrase. 

Examples i 

table-fork,   v.    (BS,    115)  fork,   v.    ['a  brootc  divides 

into  several  "prongs*"] 
pressing  his  disadvantage  (TT,  31)  pressing  his  advantage 
bedchamber  of  horrors   (LH.    7)  chamber  of  horrors 

2)  One  part  of  the  original  phrase  is  substituted. 

In  full  fan  (SM,  270)  In  full  bloom 

it  was  high  pain  (A,  SS7)  It  was  high  time 

skiing  at  full  pulver  (A,  25)  at  full  speed 

larger- than- nature  (LH.  132)  larger-than-life 
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3)  A  final  gcoup  consists  of  various  analogy  formations, 
some  created  ^  replacing  one  element  with  a  phonological ly 
similar  one,  some  by  adding  an  adjective  or  noun  to  a  fa- 
miliar expression,  and  some  by  substituting  several  el«aents, 
keeping  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  model. 
Exawples! 

an  eye-to -eve  monologue  (PS.  69)      a  heart-to-heart  talk 
harebreath  escapes  (PF,  185)         hairbreadth  escapes 
other  odds  and  ids  (VS,  234)         odds  and  ends 
from  carbuncle  to  bunion  (BS.  143)    from  head  to  toe  (foot) 
wary  of  political  air  currents  (RU,  127)  political  currents 
severed  all  monetary  relations  (L,  2SS)  to  sever  relations 

For  further  examples  of  the  last  three  types  of  analogy 
formations,  see  Appendix  6.3. 

4,  neologies 

In  a  sense,  all  the  examples  in  Chapter  V  are  neolo- 
gies insofar  as  thay  are  original  formations  and  new  coin- 
ages. The  use  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  models  of  compounding, 
and  analogies  to  form  new  words  and  combinations  with  new 
meanings  Is  in  most  cases  idiosyncratic,  but  conforms  large- 
ly to  accepted  and  current  rules  of  word- format ion.  The 
meanings  emerge  from  the  combined  denotations  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  words  or  phrases  and  from  the  contexts  in  which 
they  occur.  In  the  following  examples,  the  neologies  are 
somewhat  different  in  nature;  very  often  they  do  not  consist 
of  recognizable  elements  of  English  morphology  and  lexicolo- 
gy, but  draw  heavily  on  imaginative  and  idiosyncratic  verbal 
CMOponents. 
4.1   Nonce  Words 

The  Invented  languages  of  Thule  (SR),  Padukgrad  (BS), 
and  Onhava  (PF),  as  well  as  the  many  terms  referring  to  con- 
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c«pts  and  objects  an  Antl-T«rra  (A),  are  exanples  of  voca- 
bulary largely  nade  up  from  non-English  elements  and  neanlng- 
ful  only  in  the  fictional  context.  Their  morphological  cha- 
racteristics (they  consist  mainly  of  Slavic  and  Gemanlc 
elements)  and  their  special  senses  (usually  supplied  by  a 
translation  or  otherwise  indicated  In  the  text)  make  their 
use  outside  the  fictional  work  Inpossiblc.  Their  function 
is  to  evoke,  by  a  carefully  composed  and  chosen  sanpllng 
of  'native'  language  specimens,  aspects  of  the  fictional  re- 
ality. A  selection  from  the  dialects  of  "Solus  Rex",  Bend 
Sinister,  and  Pale  Fire  was  given  in  Appendix  2.9.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  nonce- format ions  not  Intended  to  be 
added  to  the  English  language. 

Many  of  the  nonce  words  are  playful,  temporary  creations, 
denoting  special  objects,  institutions,  and  concepts  which 
make  short,  marginal  appearances.   Some  exploit  th*  punning 
possibilities  of  language  (or  rather,  languages)  and  sparkle 
with  wit,  others  are  suggestive  terms  harboring  various 
associations.   In  Ada  the  fictional  words  are  made  up  from 
English,  Slavic,  and  Romance  elements.  Kost  of  the  examples 
in  this  section  are  taken  from  that  novel ;  they  give  an  idea 
of  the  fertility  of  Nabokov's  "verbal  Inventiveness"  (SO,  156) 
and  show  his  delight  in  creating  new  words,  new  concepts,  and 
new  worlds. 
Examples; 
amorandola,  n.  (BS,  xv,  19) 


'a  local,  seven-stringed 
guitar'  [viola  d'amore  ft 
mandolin  or  mandola] 


(sport)  "creepers"  (A,  266) 
floramor,  n.  (A,  346  et  passim) 
"ladore",  v.  (A,  286) 


a  suggestive  coinage,  con- 
taining Ladore.  la  Dore, 
( 1e)  I'adore.  adore,  ardor, 
and  or  'gold' 
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lolita,  n. 

<A,  77,  78,  ; 

luciola,  n 

.  (PF,  106) 

tlntarron, 

n.  (W^,  143) 

"wins low". 

n.  (A,  219) 

' a  rather  long,  but  very 
airy  and  ample,  blac)c  skirt' 
(with  red  flowers) 


the  sexual  technique  of  a 

sophisticated  harlot  [con- 
tains "win  slow"  and  "wince 
low"] 


For  further  examples 


;  Appendix  5.4.1. 


i'2     Semantic  Expansions 

Many  of  the  new  words  formed  hy  prefixation,  suffixation, 
conversion,  compounding,  blendln-j,  and  analoTy  (e.g.  after- 
haze,  nymphet.  technicolor,  v.,  yoickEeat.  dream-speed,  v., 
radiophile,  whimsies,  rhymeacape) ,  as  well  as  several  of 
the  nonce  words  (creepers,  Instantogram,  irldule)  are  actu- 
ally examples  of  semantic  expansion,  since  they  do  not  have 
the  meaning  of  the  sum  of  their  elements  (meaning  of  prefix 
♦meaning  of  stem  =  meaning  of  the  word),  but  produce  new 
nuances  and  meanings.   In  this  section  such  words  have  been 
assembled  which  cannot  be  easily  categorized  (although 
some  might  be  attributed  to  Nabokov's  learned  vocabulary). 

The  examples  listed  in  Appendix  6.4.2  are  heterogeneous 
and  difficult  to  classify.  Three  gro'jps  of  words  may  be 
roughly  distinguished: 

1)   Familiar  English  words  whose  meanings  have  been  expanded 
to  cover  new,  or  related,  concepts  in  a  fictional  context. 


backcast,  n.  (TT,  42;  I 
fenestrated,  adj .  (LS. 


retrospect,  looking 
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scud,    n.    (^,    75)   G,    163;    5H,    220)      hece: 
typewriter,   n.    (SO,    133) 

2)  Familiar  English  words  used  as  synecdoches,  metonymies, 
or  metaphors  to  designate,  by  semantic  transfer,  another  cori' 
cept  than  that  overtly  expressed.  Most  of  the  words  refer 
to  aspects  of  human  sexuality;  the  words  are.  In  fact,  pic- 
turesque poetical  euphemisms  for  commonly  avoided,  more  or 
less  offensive  terms.  Ada,  supplying  most  of  the  examples 
of  this  type,  has  enriched  the  erotic  vocabulary  of  English 
by  a  large  number  of  suggestive  words. 

ExsLmples; 

a)  doves,    n.pl.    (L,    Si) 
gench,   v.    (A,   464) 
orchid,    n.  ^,    121) 

b)  ardors,    n.pl.    C^,    197) 
ijnpatlence   (Ui,   47) 
Priapus,    n.    (KQK,    176;    I,    129; 

A,  522)  here :  penis 

3)  Adaptations  of  foreign  terms  (the  meanings  of  several 
words  could  not  be  ascertained),  some  of  which  might  also 
have  been  included  in  Appendix  3.4. 

cerevla,  n.  (K^,  111)  the  word  is  listed  neither  in  OED 
nor  HID  or  A|!P;  familiar  to  Ger- 
mans, cere vis  denotes  'a  small  cy- 
lindrical cap,  usu.  with  a  society 
monogram,  worn  by  corps -m«>ibers  In 
German  Universities'  (New  Standard 
DlctlonarY  HSP]);  Ger.  Zerevis 

black-butter,  v.  (TT,  97)  adaptation  of  the  French  idiom  un 
oell  au  beurre  noir,  meaning  'a 
blac)c  eye';  term  coined  by  a  Swiss 
denoting  'to  give  a  black  eye  to' 

■koramls,  n.  (FF,  155)    a  derivation  from  Greek  skBr  'dung'; 
here:  excrement<s) 
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here: 

breasts 

here: 

impale  sexually 

here: 

female  genitalia 

heret 

male  genitalia 

here: 

penis 
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The  following  words  are  not  listed  in  cither  of  the 
co!npr«henslve  dictionaries  (e.g.  OED,  SPED,  VOD,  MSP,  or 
RH0)I 

alnatolita,    n.    (G,    26)  ?a  mineral   or   semi-precious 

assbaa    (A,    457)  Tan  Arabian  or   Persian 

buba,    n.    (A,    132)  I 

yagtan,    n.    (G,    128)  3a  voluminous   gown  or   ( 

For  further  exanplas,    see  Appendix  6.4.2. 
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VII 

Wordplay 

words  ar«  harlequins  [LH.  9] 

Due  to  the  many  monosyllabic  words  and  as  a  consequence 
of  phonetic  convergence  and  semantic  divergence,  homophony, 
hononymy,  and  polysnay  are  particularly  frequent  in  English. 
Nabolcov  obviously  delights  in  the  possibilities  of  plurl- 
slgnatlon.  His  fictional  prose  abounds  In  effects  which  de- 
rive their  freshness  from  the  Inherent  ambiguity  of  language. 

Words  in  Nabokov's  fiction  are  harlequins  playing  a 
variety  of  roles  sinultaneously.  They  may  be  amusing  buf- 
foons, quick-witted  clowns,  or  powerful  magicians,  but  their 
true  nature  is  always  hidden  behind  a  colorful  costume  and 
an  impervious  mask.  They  play  with  illusion  and  reality! 
they  deceive  when  we  believe  they  speak  the  truth;  they  smile 
when  we  are  seriousj  they  are  moat  solemn  JTlli   BliH-Cce  when 
we  are  convinced  of  their  playfulness.   The  roles  they  assume 
conlBlne  tn6  comic  with  the  serious  ~3nd  wit  with  insight,  and 
the  spectator  can  never  be  sure  what  they  really  are.   Their 
performance  lends  itself  to  a  number  of  interpretations.   Na- 
bokov gives  words  ample  opportunity  to  play  in  ^lis  fiction: 
"Je  laisse  jouer  les  mots.  Je  leur  permets  de  s'febattre". 
Re  combines  words  in  new  ways,  takes  them  apart,  turns  then 
inside  out,  stands  them  on  their  heads,  and  subjects  then 
to  unusual  and  surprising  metamorphoses  of  shape,  sound,  and 
meaning. 

The  examples  of  "misshapen  or  illicitly  connected  words, 
puns,  logogriphs,  and  so  on"  (VS,  230)  are  numerous  in  his 
prose.  They  arise  from  the  amusing  and  puzzling,  incongru- 
ous and  felicitous  accidents  of  linguistic  form  and  create 
original  and  revealing  effects.  Many  of  than,  Ada  suggests, 
are  primarily  redeemable  "by  the  quality  of  the  brain  work 
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required  for  the  creation  of  a  groat  loQogrlph  or  Inspired 
pun"  (A,  222),  but  at  th«  same  time  a  large  number  produce 
significant  effects  of  contextual  meaning. 

Even  If  puns  may  not  be  the  highest  form  of  literature, 
as  Alfred  Xltchcock  {whom  Nabokov  Is  said  to  resemble)  re- 
marked, they  are  an  Important  factor  In  Nabokov's  art.  "I 
admit  the  temptation  of  a  pun  to  be  irresistible",  confessed 
IfOrd  Byron  ,  and  the  same  holds  true  for  Habokov.   He  ob- 
viously enjoys  incidental  congruences  and  correspondences 
of  shape  and  sound  in  different  words  and  the  coincidence 
of  distinct  meanings  In  one  word.  He  has  that  "bright  for- 
eigner's fondness  for  puns"  (£,  149)  which-Pnin,  sometimes 
intentionally,  more  often,  however,  unwittingly,  snows .   Yet 
his  predilection  for  wordplay  is  far  from  gratuitous  fun. 
A  pun,  as  H.  wimsatt  succinctly  points  out,  "taps  linguistic 
affinities"  ,  and  Nabokov  makes  use  of  these  linguistic  af- 
finities for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  his  fiction,  sometimes 
with  humorous  intention,  but  in  most  cases  to  achieve  the 
necessary  element  of  ambiguity  and  deception  which  character- 
izes much  of  his  fiction. 

The  anbigulty  of  words  is  first  of  all  used  to  show  the 
Inconclusive  and  often  treacherous  nature  of  reality.  The 
verbal  games  In  Nabokov's  fiction,  P.  Stegner,  among  others, 
f  observes,  are  "integrally  related  to. ..an  idea  about  illusion 
\  and  reality,  or  more  accurately,  the  illusion  of  reality". 
The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  linguistic  sign  exposes  the  fre- 
quently lllogic  workings  of  the  human  mind.   Words  are  con- 
( ventionaJ.  signs  and  sounds  intended  to  name,  define,  and  In- 
:  tcrpret  reality  and  order  its  manifold  phen<»>iena  into  com- 
'  prehensible  ^nd  coRinunlcable  concepts.  But  the  control  lan- 
!  9uagc  purports  to  exert  over  reality  is  undermined  by  its  in- 
I  hercnt  quality  of  nultiple  Meaning.  Vc;irjkr^- xrw   i-nnfriag  yot. 
I  awbiouous  symaols  whlcb  only  partially  fulfill  their  func- 
tlons.   Far  frcm  being  clear  and  unequivocal,  they  are  only 
ciphers  Inadequately  representing  a  rwitovad,  elualve  rgallty. 
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(They  are  masks  which  only  occasionally  afford  glinpaes  of 
the  truth  behind  them.  Wordplay  exploits  this  dubious  re- 
lation between  the  word  and  what  it  represents  and  constant- 
ly «3q)03es  the  Illusory,  tenuous  gr^sp  language  has  of  rt- 
allby.   Deception  Is  a  fundamental  artistic  principle  In 
Nabolcov's  flctionj   this  Is  reflected  In  his  use  of  language 
in  general  and  consciously  foregrounded  In  his  use  of  word- 
play in  particular,  ^ Words  can  never  possess  reality,  because 
in  Nabokov's  view  reality  Is  "an  Inflrite  succession  of  steps, 
levels  of  perception,  false  bottoms"  (SO,  11)  and  can  only 
be  approximated  through  language J  R.A.  Sayce's  view,  that 
wordplay 

brings  about  a  union  of  contraries  in  identity,  a 
sudden  surprise,  laughter,  even  sometimes  a  poetic 
effect,  but  usually  at  a  superficial  level  , 
is  only  partially  appll':able  to  Nabokov's  verbal  games.  The 
seemingly  superficial  puns  point  to  the  fundamental^ incon- 
gruity between  language  and  reality^  Nabokov's  prose  empha- 
sizes through  wordplay  the  fluid,  deceptive  nature  of  reali- 
ty and  shows  how  language  itself  reflects  in  its  ambiguity 
that  state  of  affairs. 

Wordplay  also  serves  a  number  of  important  purposes  in 
the  narrower  fictional  context.  Many  of  Nabokov's  charac- 
ters use  puns  "to  gain  relief  frmi  a  state  of  emotional 
tension"  t  Hermann  In  Despair.  Humbert  in  Lollta.  and  Kin- 
bote  in  Pale  Fire  are  the  most  conspicuous  narrators  who 

with  words  to  ease  the  tension  of  their  emotional  de- 
spair^ In  their  labor  of  introspection  and  artistic  re- 
creation of  the  past,  they  are  often  threatened  by  the  dis- 
heartening impact  of  their  past  experiences,  painfully  re- 
called and  agonizingly  present.  One  way  to  escape  utter  de- 
spondency and  imminent  insanity  is  to  take  momentary  refuge 
to  the  diverting  realm  of  wordplay.   But  their  verbal  art  Is 
.only  a  "very  local  palliative"  (L,  265);  Humbert's  outi 


}f     fpiay 


shows  that  the  relief  is  short-lived,  a  brief  spell  of  self- 


only  a  "very  local  palliative"  (L,  285);  Humbert's  outcry 
^  "Oh,  my  Lollta,  I  have  only  words  to  play  withi"  tL,  34)  ) 

of  self. 
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delusion.  Yet,  together  with  the  use  of  formal  and  anti- 
quated expressions  (see  above,  pp.  65-70) /^wordplay  is  a 
means  for  all  three  narrators  to  distance  the  personal  past, 
to  relax  tempocarily  the  dangerous  emotional  tension)  Their 
facetious  pose  is  a  desperate  last  defense. 

(Another  function  of  wordplay  is  to  show  the  ambiguity 
of  the  characters'  experiences  and  their  inability  to  de- 
termine the  full  significance  of  their  actions,  thoughts, 
and  feelings.)  As  such  it  is,  as  M.  Mahood  writes,  "one  of 
the  most  effective  means  towards  the  ironic  interplay  be- 
tween character  and  creator".    The  world  as  the  characters 
perceive  it  is  at  variance  with  the  creator's  view  of  the 
fictional  universe.  The  difference  between  the  relative 
knowledge  of  the  protagonists  and  the  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  author  is  frequently  made  apparent  in  the  ambiguity 
of  language.  ^Wordplay  exploits  the  discrepancy  between 
overt  and  covert  meaning  to  create  Ironic  incongru Ity , ~  hint- 
Ing  at  truths  of  which  the  characters  are  often  unaware     '  ' 
and  opening  up  seemingly  forbidden  ways  of  comprehending  a 
statement.  )The  Ironic  elements  in  wordplay  may  be  predomi- 
nantly comic  and  local,  but  they  frequently  are  far-reaching 
and  cosmic  In  their  consequences,  revealing  important  future 
developments  and  suggesting  multiple  ways  of  interpreting 
reality  (see  Chapter  Xll),   The  creator's  controlling  pre- 
sence is  noticeable  in  the  inconspicuous  but  slyly  suggested 
possibility  of  understanding  a  word  In  more  than  one  way. 
The  ambiguity  of  words,  the  offer  of  several  divergent  mean- 
ings, is  subtly  used  by  the  author  to  establish  secret,  sub- 
merged levels  of  significance  which  remain  largely  hidden 
from  the  characters,  but  which  the  reader  may  occasionally 
discern  and  appreciate.   Wordplay  undermines  the  seeming 
straightforwardness  of  the  protagonists'  experience  and  sug- 
gests alternate  "readings"  of  it)  the  alternatives  contained 
in  this  kind  of  wordplay  are  often  just  beyond  the  grasp  of 
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the  characters.  With  the  help  of  wor-lplayj^  Kabofcov  creates 
patterns  of  foreshadowing  and  fatality,  Mhlch  Ironically 

rthe  ambiguity  Inherent  In  all  experience,  fictional 


and  non-f Ictlonal .  Tha  consciously  exploited  ambiguity  of 
words  points  beyond  its  function  in  a  narrow  context  to  a 
larger  frane  of  reference. 

Finally,  wordplay  beings  about  that  "union  of  contra- 
ries in  identity"  which  R.  Sayce  mentions  In  the  above  quo- 
tation. Especially  homonymy  and  polyseny  fuse  forms  and 
meanings  which  are  usually  separate.  In  his  creative  use 
of  wordplay,  Nabokov  opens  new  approaches  to  reality  and 
offers  striking  Insights  into  the  nature  of  things;  he  shows 
by  Imaginative  use  of  linguistic  coincidences  surprising 
and  puzzling  similarities  and  differences,  correspondences 
and  contraries,  which  reflect  aspects  of  a  mysterious,  in- 
sufficiently comprehended  reality, J 

In  the  following  discussion,  some  forms  of  wordplay 
will  be  examined  which  occur  particularly  frequently  in  Na- 
bolcov's  fiction.  Only  those  instances  of  wordplay  have  beer 
selected  which  are  explicit  and  accordingly  foregrounded  in 
and  justified  by  the  context.  Unless  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  homonymous  or  polysemous  words  are  meant  to 
.  carry  more  than  one  meaning,  they  have  not  been  taken  into 
.  consideration.    The  occurrence  of  a  pun,  unless  obvious* 
is  usually  signalled  by  the  repetition  of  the  word  In  a 
different  form  or  sense,  by  the  appearance  In  the  same  sen- 

itence  or  paragraph  of  a  morphologically,  phonological ly,  or 
semantlcally  corresponding  word  or  words,  or  by  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  a  context  or  situation  makes  it  seem  likely 
that  a  double  meaning  is  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
is  always  entitled  to  the  assumption  that  Nabokov  chooses 
his  words  with  full  awareness  of  the  entire  range  of  their 
connotations  and  denotations  and  often  consciously  exploits 
additional  layers  of  meaning  although  the  context  does  not 
clearly  indicate  It. 
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Pad'jk's  vlaw  that  "all  men  consist  of  the  game  twer.ty- 
flv«  letters  variously  mixed"  <BS,  57)  -  cocr*spondlnq  to 
Skotoma's  conception  of  human  beings  as  vessels  "containing 
unequal  piortlons  of .. •essentially  uniform  consciousness"  CBS, 
74)  -  is  inCerestinif,  though  grossly  misleading,  for  two 
reasons.   He  suppresses  one  important  letter  <"I"),  and  he 
forgets  the  crucial  point,  namely  that  it  is  not  the  quanti- 
-  ty  which  creates  the  nature  of  a   thing  or  person,  but  the 
quality  of  the  constituents,  the  "variously  mixed",  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  whole  composition. 

The  English  language  has  at  its  disposal  ojily   twenty- 
six  letters  to  give  form  and  reality  to  human  experience, 
but  the  possibilities  of  combination  are  virtually  unlimited, 
and  the  various  mixtures  of  letters  give  Individual  shape 
and  meaning  to  life.   All  of  these  chance  combinations  of 
letters  we  call  words  consist  of  thp  same  constituents,  and 
there  exist  between  them  varying  degrees  of  similarity  and 
congruence.   By  focussing  attention  on  these  smallest  ele- 
ments of  linguistic  constituency  rather  than  on  semantic 
units,  one  may  discover  unrealised  aspects  which  lend  them- 
selves to  wordplay.   Palindromes,  anagrams,  and  spoonerisms 
emphasize  the  arbitrariness  of  linguistic  signs.   The  same 
letters  in  two  different  words  do  not  give  the  words  the 
same  meaning,  as  Paduk  would  have  us  believe,  but  the  indi- 
vidual arrangement  of  the  same  letters  results  in  surprising 
divergences.  Out  of  the  very  same  letters  many  different 
words  with  distinct  meanings  can  be  composed. 

Often  a  slight  change  in  the  morphology  of  a  word  will 
cause  a  considerable  semantic  transformation.  Nabokov  him- 
self points  out  "that  the  difference  between  the  comic  side 
ox  things,  and  their  cosmic  side,  depends  upon  one  sibilant" 
(GO.  142).  Most  of  the  following  arrangements,  rearrange- 
ments, and  reversals  of  letters  In  words  playfully  eiq^ose  the 
tenuous  control  of  language  over  reality  and  the  fragile  con- 
nection between  siqnifiwnt  and  siqnlfife. 
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■^f      PaHndromea 

Palindromes  ace  words  or  sequences  of  words  which  Ca) 
can  be  read  forwards  and  baclcwards,  both  ways  giving  the 
sane  word  (reciprocal  palindrome)  or  <b>  form  different 
words  whttn  read  in  either  dlre<:tlon.  They  are  harlequins 
who  can  walk  equally  well  on  their  hands  and  feet. 

(a)  star  rats  (A,  33S) 

mad  Aden:  (BS,  146)  [cf.  mad  Adam  (Falter)  in  UT] 
Nova  Avon  (BS,  115) 
deified  (A,  104) 

(b)  Most  palindromes  form  different  words  when  read  back- 
wards, often  revealing  a  striking  contrast  between  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  oF  the  tford  and  its  reversed  fon^  (for  example, 
the  near-opposite  denotations  of  tip  [top]  and  pit  [bottom], 
or  the  incongruous  "palindromic  association"  [Sw,  262]  of 

T.  Eliot  and  toilet). 

God  &  Devil   (DS,    56)  live  dog   [with  an  overlap  of  d] 

T.    [S.]  Eliot  (PP,    193)  toilet 

repaid  (PftP,    173)  diaper 

Lebon   [prize]    (A,    4SS)  Hobel    [prize] 

tip   (BS,    15)  pit 

top  (PF,  45)  pot 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  7.1. 

2 .  Anagrams 

Anagrams  are  transpositions  and  rearrangements  of  let- 
tersf  by  reorganizing  the  letters  of  a  word  or  phrase, new 
forms  and  meanings  are  created.  The  seemingly  natural  and 
Innocent  letters  of  a  word  may  turn  out  to  be  far  from  harm- 
less when  arranijed  in  a  new  order.  A  word  literally  con- 
tains a  number  of  others,  which  may  stand  in  a  relation  of 
Blnllarlty  or  diasimllarity  with  the  "original"  word.  An 
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anagram  may  not  be  recognized  as  such  unless  it  la  fore- 
grou  ided  In  the  context  by  juxtaposition  with  a  word  consist- 
ing of  the  same  letters.   If  the  word  lips  appears,  we  are 
not  likely  to  consider  It  an  anagram  unless  we  are  prepared 
by  the  context  for  the  possibility,  for  example  if  words  like 
"lisp"  or  "slip"  occur  In  close  proximity.   Once  we  realize 
that  the  words  consist  of  the  same  letters,  we  may  be  struck 
by  the  recognition  that  in  some  cases  even  their  meanings 
are  contextually  related. 

2.1   Exact  Anaqramfl 

In  Ada,  the  words  Eros,  rose,  and  sore  are  recognizable 
as  anagrans  only  because  they  do  not  occur  sirigly,  but  always 
In  r.ombination.   The  accidental  identity  of  letters  in  the 
three  words  Is  a  felicitous  coincidence  which  Nabokov  ex- 
ploits to  show  their  close  semantic  relationship  in  the  con- 
text. Eros,  the  winged  archer  and  ;od  of  love,  brings  both 
the  beauty  and  the  pain  of  love.  He  is  love,  the  rose  (with 
its  manifold  symbolic  associations)  and  at  the  same  tine  a 
sore  (wounding  the  lover  with  his  arrow).  The  fact  that 
rose  is  not  only  used  as  a  noun,  but  also  as  verb  (past  of 
rise)  and  adjective  (denoting  the  color)  is  also  connected 
with  the  theme  of  lov«.   There  are  also  strong  sexual  sug- 
gestions, for  example  In  the  combination  "the  rose  sore  of 
Eros"  (A,  431).   In  one  instance,  there  is  multilingual 
punning  involved  to  achieve  yet  another  level  of  anagrammatic 
meaning.  The  phrase  "Eros  qui  prend  son  essor"  means  'Eros 
who  takes  wing,  soars';  here  the  French  noun  aasor  is  itself 
an  anagram  of  Eros  (and  rose  or  sore),  and  its  English  equi- 
valent, soar.  Is  a  homophonous  pun^  referring  to  the  wings 
of  Eros  and  the  elation  of  the  lover  as  well  as  to  the  affile- 
tion  (sore)  suffered  by  love. 

This  skillful  creation  of  anagranntatlc  correspondences 
between  different  words  In  a  context  is  typical  of  Nabokov*  s 
verbal  art,  which  seeks  to  establish  similarities  and  ties 
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between  dlssinllai:  wocds  and  mfanings  and  at  the  some  tlm« 
delights  in  l.he  semantic  di£fer«nces  between  formally  or  pho- 
nologically  sijnllar  words.  Words  are  nultt- face ted,  elusive, 
decaptlve^and  the  relations  between  them  ever-changing,  pro- 
ducing new  and  fascinating  harmonies  and  discrepanci'^ts.  It 
is  an  important  aspect  of  Kabolcov's  Erglish  prose  that  words 
achieve  both  an  unexpected  discordia  cyncors  and  a  deceptive 
Concordia  discors. 

At  first  sight,  the  fact  that  the  word  clerics  can  be 
read  anagraBmatlcally  as  rel ics  <or  almost)  may  seem  a  gra- 
tuitous observation.  But  the  suggestion  of  a  relation  be- 
tween the  two  words  with  (almost)  identical  letters  is  se- 
ductive. There  are  indications  in  the  context  that  Van  con- 
siders clerics  mere  relics  from  old  times  (A,  91).   Both 
words  have  the  same  morphological  ingredients  and,  in  the 
context,  are  related  in  meaning;  the  combination  Is  a  sur- 
prisingly incongruous  and  yet  apt  comment  ( f ron  a  certain 
point  of  view)  about  religion.   Similarly,  an  anagrammatic 
rearrangement  of  the  letters  of  anxiety  which  Cincinnatus' 
brother-in-law  encourages,  reveals  a  tiny  axe.  Overtly, 
the  hero's  apprehension  refers  to  the  imminent  decapitation. 

In  cases  of  nanes,  anagrammatic  forms  often  reveal  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  person's  character.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  name  Paduk  is  almost  paddoc)c  (another  word  for 
'toad'  -  his  nickname)   ,  a  near-homo phono us  pun;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  an  anagram  of  Latin  capud  'head*  -  he  is 
the  Head  of  State.   Hore  significant,  however,  seem  two  other 
anagrammatic  fccms:  German  kaput t  (and  its  Russian  loan  ka- 
put) meaning  'broken,  ruined'  and  Russian  upadok  'decay,  de- 
cline, degeneration'   .   Paduk  is  at  once  a  toad,  ^   ticad  of 
State,  a  bringer  of  ruin  and  degeneration;  all  aspects  of 
his  character  and  position  are  brought  together  In  an  ana- 
gram (or  near-anagram)  which  Ironically  invalidates  his  own 
pronouncement  (see  above).  The  play  of  letters,  their  re- 
arrangement in  the  "proper"  order,  shows  Paduk* s  true  nature. 
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In  moat  of  th«  examples,  we  find  hidden,  unrealised 
potentialities  of  the  sane  letters  to  form  different  words 
with  different  meanings.   The  apparently  solid,  familiar 
form  of  words  Is  both  humorously  and  seriously  undermined 
by  the  suggestion  to  rearrange  thed,ements  of  words  and  re- 
compose  them  in  new  order  with  new,  related  or  contrasting, 
meanlrgs . 
Examples ; 

Mexico  (A,  432)     Oxmice 
Goloa  (A,  314) 

symbols  (BS,  xvil)  mobiles 

insect  <A,  B5}      nicest  -  Incest  -  sclent  (A,  85,  266,  394, 

certicle  (A,  256)   electric 


436) 


For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  7.2.1. 

Nabokov  himself  appears  In  a  variety  of  anagrammatic 
disguises  in  his  fictional  works.  The  deceptive  names  of 
incidental  characters  reveal  the  author's  presence;  for  ex- 
ample, Nabolcov  makes  "visits  of  inspection"  (KqK.  vill)  under 
the  following  names:  Vivian  Calmbrood  ,  Vivian  Darkblaom 
(L,  6,  33)^^,  Vivian  Bloodmark  (SM,  218),  Vivian  Badlook 
(KQK.  153;  SO,  110),  BlavdaK  Vlnomorl  (KjySt  239),  Adam  von 
Llbrikov  (TT,  75),  and  Baron  Kllm  Avidov  <A,  223). 

2,2  Hear-anaqrawB  and  Transpositions  of  Letters 

A  large  group  of  words,  paronomastlc  In  nature,  should 
be  listed  here  because  they  are  similar  In  morphological 
Structure.  The  similarity  is  always  explicitly  stressed  in 
the  context  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  Cor  more) 
words.  The  resemblance  In  morphology  suggests  a  correspon- 
dence in  function  or  meaning  (of.  section  S.  Agnomination, 
below).  Slight  alterations  of  the  letters  or  their  sequence 
produce  interesting  contextual  effects  and  point  out  hidden 
relations  and  connections  between  the  similar  words. 
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Examol es  i 

enormous  <ai,  117) 
pardoned  lA,  15) 
silent  (UT,  151) 
Renesibrance  (A,  421) 
decline  (KQK,  233) 
For  further  examples, 


ddorr.ed 
relish 

eiT.bers  -  membranes 
indolence 
see  Appendix  7.2.2, 


3.   Spoonerisms 

A  spoonerism  Cor  marrowsky  [PF,  IBS,  310])  is  a  trans- 
position of  initial  sounds  of  usually  two  wocds.   While  the 
main  morphological  character  of  the  words  is  preserved,  the^ 
exchange  one  or  several  Initial  li'tters.  Spoonerism  serves 
predominantly  comic  purposes.   In  some  cases,  tf,e  spoonerisr 
indicates  an  Interchanaeabl  1 1  tv  (e.g.  Helixes  and  Forrranr;:, 
Rosenstefn  &hd  tiuildenkranz);  in  sorre  cases  they  are  de- 
ceptive forms  disguising  their" real "mcarilFq  (e.g.  cricks 
and  punts,  chump  lopped  off). 
Examples i 

weep  a  slink  <^,  136)       sleep  a  wink 
ars  pictoris  (DS,  1-16) 
parquet  <C,  33) 
For  further  examples,  s< 


"an  unprintable  pun" 


4.   Deceptive  Constituents 

There  Is  a  particular  kind  of  wordplay  which  Isolates 
from  the  body  of  a  word  elements  which  are  treated  as  If  they 
were  separate  words.  For  example.  Shade  combines  the  words 
system  and  stem  in  a  context  so  as  to  make  It  appear  as  If 
stem  were  contained  in  system,  although  the  etymology  and 
historical  development  as  well  as  the  meanings  of  the  two 
words  are  totally  different.  W.K.  Wlmsatt  colls  the  iso- 
lated element  (not  quite  accurately  from  a  linguistic  point 
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of  view)  a  "momentary  morpheme"  and  refers  mainly  to  sounds 
occurring  "in  various  degrees  of  agnomlnotion". 

The  deceptive  constituents  (or  "momentary  morphemes") 
are  isolated  syllabic  sequences  or  gratuitously  combined 
groups  of  letters,  composed  irrespective  of  the  morphemic 
and  syllabic  structure  or  stress  pattern  of  a  word,  kftien 
In  a  context  the  words  transcendental  and  dental  are  Juxta- 
posed, it  may  appear  as  if  the  latter  were  indeed  part  of 
the  former.  The  word  transcendental  consists  of  the  prefix 
trans-,  the  stem  scendent.  and  the  suffix  -aij  the  adjec- 
tive dental  Is  composed  of  the  stem  dent-  and  the  same  -al 
suffix.  The  stans  of  the  two  words  derive  from  different 
I<atin  origins  and  have  different  meanings;  the  coincidental 
identity  of  six  letters  between  them  results  neither  from 
a  common  etymology  nor  a  shared  semantic  element.  The  two 
morphemes  dent-  and  -al  momentarily  extracted  from  the  ad- 
jective transcendental .  however,  tend  to  vitiate  the  meaning 
of  the  original  word  by  implying  that  they  are  organic  con- 
atituents  of  transcendental.   The  lofty  concept  is  humor-    i 
ously  deflated  by  the  deceptive  suggestion  that  one  word  is 
a  part  of  the  other.  But  the  similarity  also  suggests  that 
often  a  toothache  may  have  transcendental  consequences . 

Often  the  deceptive  constituents  are  formed  even  more 
arbitrarily.  Ignoring  the  syllabic  or  morphemic  structure  of  - 
a  word  altogether  and  making  wholly  unlikely  connections. 
Whereas  the  above  examples  could  claim  a  superficial,  though  ' 
puzzling,  plausibility,  this  cannot  be  said  for  cases  where 
a  random  sequence  of  letters  Is  Isolated.  When  Hermann 
in  Despair  sees  the  constituent  ass  in  passion,  the  observa- 
tion is  most  incongruous  and  linguistically  untenable.  The 
word  pas8l9n  does  not  contain  theetLement  ass  the  way  the  word 
pas away  contains  pass  and  way-  Passion  derives  from  Latin 
passlo  (froa  patl  'suffer'),  ass  from  Latin  aslnus  'donkey'. 
The  arbitrary  extraction  of  the  constituent  ass  from  passion 
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suggests  a  similarity  between  Mie  two  words.  There  is  ir.- 
deed  a  close  conniictlon  between  both  Itr.juistically  unre- 
lated words.  Hermann  points  out  with  the  help  of  the  un- 
likely constituent  ass  that  passion  often  blinds  men  to  rea- 
son and  moderation  and  figuratively  "mofces  asses  of  them'. 
Sinllarly  Wabolcov  satirises  those  who  read  literature  for 
general  ideas  in  the  sentence  "Any  ass  r.an  assimilate  I  !-e 
main  points  of  Tolstoy's  attitude  toward  adultery.. ,"  (50. 
157>. 

The  deceptive  constituents,  foregrounded  in  a  context, 
claim  to  be  closely  related  to  the  words  in  whl-h  they  ace 
incorporated,  botli  in  morphnlogy  and  meaning,  a  sed';i:'.ivc 
claim  which  Is,  however,  clearly  contradicted  by  linguistic 
considerations.   Yet  that  superficial  corresponder-re  can  be 
surprisingly  apt  and  incongruously  meanlmjful  in  a  specific, 
context.  Often  a  person's  transcendental  aspirations  are 
simply  a  result  of  a  toothache,  of  a  minor  pain,  and  passion 
is  frequently  characterized  by  stubbornness  or  stupidity.  The 
arbitrarily  isolated  elements  comically  undermine  the  meanings 
of  words  and  concepts.   They  show  N'abolcov's  appreciation  of 
morphological  coincidences  and  at  the  same  time  are  ironical 
comments  on  the  way  words  are  related  to  reality.   The  reader 
does  a  kind  of  double  (or  rather  triple)  takej  at  first  he 
Is  willing  to  accept  the  similarity  between  the  two  words  as 
an  indication  of  their  semantic  similarity,  then  ho  rejects 
the  deceptive  possibility  on  the  basis  of  linguistic  unaccept- 
abllity,  and  finally  he  realizes  that  there  is  an  unexpected 
similarity  or  connection  between  the  two  words  on  the  level 
of  contextual  meaning.   The  deception,  as  often  in  Nabokov, 
is  twofold  (or  rather,  trifold). 

In  all  the  examples,  the  reference  to  the  particular 
"momentary  morpheme"  contained  in  a  word  is  either  explicit- 
ly or  implicitly  irade,  usually  by  employing  both  forms  In  the 
same  sentence.   The  underlined  part  of  the  word  indicates  (ho 
extracted  deceptive  constituent. 
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Examples i 

devices   tA,    151,    37-l> 

revelation   (PF,    293) 

lassitude   <A,    287} 

geminate   (A,    19) 

laundresses  <A,  407) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  7.4. 

5 1  Spacing 

A  nunber  of  words  offer  surprising  posslUlities  of 
rearrangement  and  canblnatior.  by  dividing  them  into  separate 
constituents  (more  or  less  arbitrarily)  or  by  illicitly 
connecting  neighboring  words.   The  unions  and  spacings  are 
as  tanporary  as  the  morphemes  discussed  In  the  previous 
section,  and  their  functions  are  similar,  too. 
Exanplea: 

therapist  <!.,  115,  126,  1S2)   Ccf. 
(LS, 

aunglaaaw  (A,  203) 

Cgraen  (L,  47)  [cf.  carpet  (L,  258)] 

pan  elope  (^,  117)  Panelope 

Soda,  pop.  lOOl  (L,  222)      soda  pop 
Dr.  Bier  (KQK.  216)  Dreyer 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  7.5. 

6.  AqnwBination 

Agnomination  ( annomlnatlo )  is  a  special  kind  of  parono- 
Kasla.  Words  in  close  proximity  (usually  in  one  sentence) 
and  having  similar  phonological  characteristics  tend  to 
suggest  a  closa  connection  between  th«ai  In  meaning.  In  most 
of  the  examples  in  this  section,  the  words  are  predominantly 
connected  by  assonance  (sometljnes  also  consonance)  and  alli- 
teration. R.  Jakobson  has  made  the  following  general  obser- 
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vatlon  about  the  connection  ^etwe5^  words  related  in  : 
In  a  sequer.ce  where  similarity  is  superlmpcEed 
on  contiguity,  twu  similar  phonepilc  sequences 
near  to  each  other  are  prone  to  assijifii.'  a  parono- 
mastic  function.   Words  similar  in  sound  arc 
drawn  together  in  meaning. '^^ 
Agnomioatior  approximates  senanticall/  different  word: 
through  phonetic  correspondence  and  esLablithei 
close  relationship  between  them.   Often  the  phonetic  harrooy 
is  strengthened  by  syntactical  parallellsni.   Although  the 
words  thus  connected  ace  different  in  sense,  they  can  be 
seen  to  be  somehow  related  ir>  a  particular  context. 

When  Sebastian  Knight  Itnlrs  the  wor-lE  tciten-.-ss  and 
brithelsm  in  ^  sentence  (RL,  52),  the  similarity  in  form  of 
the  two  words  Is  stcikln^j.   They  art?  corn'-cipd  by  illiti-ra- 
tion  and  aai.onance;  they  have  the  first  four  letters  in 
common  and  share  two  more  letters  (e  aid  =) .   The  formal 
similarity,  visi'-le  jn'i  audible,  smycsts  a  semantic  simi- 
larity, alt'icu'jh  thf-  t«io  nouris  denot-?  different  concepts. 
The  first  enpressGO  staleness,  vofii'lity,  platitude,  all  ne- 
gative ideasi  the  second  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity,  a  lofty  religious  concept.   Mhen  the  context 
is  taken  into  consideration,  however,  the  two  words  and  their 
meanings  present  themselves,  in  Sebastian's  view,  as  equally 
trite  and  irrelevant.   Three  levels  of  relation  between  the 
words  and  three  steps  of  interpreting  them  can  be  distin- 
guished: 1)  the  formal  level,  which  shows  words  in  close 
morphnnic  and  phonetic  resemblance  (Impression  of  harmony), 
2)  the  general  semantic  level,  which  yields  the  different 
meanings  of  the  words,  their  onrelatedness  (exposing  their 
dissimilarity),  and  3)  the  specific  contextual  level,  which 
reveals  an  unsuspected  closeness  of  reference  of  the  words 
(resolving  the  contrast  between  formal  similarity  and  se- 
mantic divergence).   One  may  almost  speak  of  a  syllogistic 
Structure  of  the  process;  the  recognition  starts  with  the 
formal  thesis  of  similarity  which  is  refuted  by  the  antithe- 
sis of  denotative  difference  and  finally  resolved  In  the  syn- 
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thesis  of  contextual  correspondence  tn  meaning.  A  slmllac 
effect  is  often  achieved  by  alliteration  (see  VIII. 1)  and 
3yntactlca.l  parallelism  (see  IX. 1).  Agnomination  of  this 
kind  may  express  a  variety  of  attitudes,  ranging  from  hu- 
Riorous  playfulness  to  sardonic  Irony. 

When  Iris  In  Look  at  the  Harle^minal  mentions  the  fact 
that  her  brother  prefers  "dons  to  donnas"  lIM,   29}(Sha  non- 
cholantly  suggests  that  the  difference  between  honosexuallty 
and  heterosexual ity  amounts  to  very  little,  and  the  phonetic 
sijallarity  between  the  semantlcally  different  words  rein- 
forces that  view.  Kinbote^  commenting  on  the  opposite  in- 
clination, refers  to  his  tutor's  preference  of  "ladles  to 
laddies"  lPP,t   1^}  ~^*=h  ^^^   amused  indifference  of  the  in- 
vert. The  comhlnatlons  "vague. ..In  vogue"  and  "ecstatlcal 
ecclesiastic"  play  on  a  phonetic  sljnllarity  between  two 
words  with  divergent  meanings;  yet  in  the  context  they  are 
closely  coiuiected:  "vague"  notions  are  often  "In  vogue"  and, 
conversely,  what  is  "In  vogue"  is  frequently  "vague".  The 
two  are,  in  fact,  shown  to  be  almost  interchangeable.  Si- 
milarly, priests  are  by  profession  dealing  with  things  be- 
yond rational  intelligence,  and  "ecstasy"  often  assumes  a 
profoundly  religious  character.  The  assertion  is  that  to 
be  "ecstatlcal"  or,  In  the  etymological  sense,  'beside  one- 
self is  the  typical  situation  of  the  clergyman. 
Exaaplest 

autobiography  -  autopsy  (L,  BZ) 
Revelation  -  Revolution  (A,  20) 
parodies  -  paradise  (A,  350) 
cruelty  -  credulity  (U>.  144) 
thematic  -  anathema  (A,  71) 
encrusted  -  Etruscan  (A,  349) 
Intoxicating  -  tuxedo  (Kf^,  103) 

Agnomination  Is  an  Important  aspect  of  the  "counterlo- 
glcal  pattern"  discussed  by  N.  Wimsatt,  which  realizes  "the 
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lurking  and  oblique  elements  of  homophonic  harmony".     It 
is  "countorloglcal"  because  it  violatsE  linguistic  plausi- 
bility and  builds  up  a  deceptive,  unorganlc  relationship 
between  semantical ly  dlffarent  words.  The  harmony  Is  appar- 
ant  <and  suggestive)  on  the  level  of  form  and  sound,  but  on 
the  level  of  meaning  the  correspondence  is  "proportionately 
slender  and  abstract".    Only  the  context  reveals  a  hidden, 
original  similarity  of  meaning  between  the  words  and  shows 
that  in  one  aspect  of  their  sense  there  is  a  close  corre- 
spondence. Agnomination  is  frequently  a  means  of  ironic 
:  and  humorous  deflation. 


When  agnomination  involves  more  than  two  words,  the 
effect  tends  to  be  more  contrived  and  openly  playful.  At 
the  same  time  the  onomatopoeic  element  is  more  forcefully 
apparent.  The  onomatopoeic  suggestion  in  longer  sequences 
of  similar- sounding  words  may  be  of  sensuous  involvement 
(e.g.  flavor  -  flash  -  flesh,  felt  -  smelt  -  melted)  or  of 
levity  and  movement  (e.g.  dangling  -  tangled  -  bangles);  It 
may  audibly  render  natural  noises  (e.g.  sighed  -  signed  - 
sigh)  or  use  certain  sounds,  like  £  or  b,  to  mock  crudity 
and  pretense  (e.g.  bobos  -  bubas  -  buboes,  pompon  -  pumpkin  - 
bumpkin  -  bonbon).   Often  the  phonetic  similarities  seem  to 
develop  associatively,  subjecting  a  word  or  sound  to  a  num- 
ber of  phonemic  metamorphoses.  These  changes  are  effected 
by  substitution  of  elements  (addition,  substractlon,  replace- 
ment).  The  sequence  Ada  -  ardor  -  arbors  -  art  establishes 
on  a  formal  and  acoustic  level  a  series  of  resemblances  and 
correspondences  which  extend  into  the  semantic,  contextual 
area.  Ada,  arbors,  and  ardors  ar«  central  to  the  novel  Ada 
which  transmutes  them  into  art.   The  different  words  and 
their  meanings  are  shown  throughout  the  book  to  be  closely^ 
inextricably  interrelated. 
Examples: 
orchards  -  orchids  -  ordeals  (A,  366} 
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pneumonia  -  new  moon  —  n«w  moan  (Ulf  ^ 
mystic  -  mist  -  mistake  -  stldc  (DS,  3 
sacred  -  secret  -  creed  (A,  409) 
For  further  examples  of  agnomination, 


7.  Homonvmv  and  Polvaemv 

In  view  of  the  avowed  difficulty  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  homonymy  and  polysemy   ,  a  division  of  Kabokov's 
puns  into  these  two  kinds  la  neither  advisable  nor  neces- 
sary.  Since  the  distinction  always  involves  an  Investigation 
of  etymology,  I  side  with  S.  Ullmann,  who  points  out  that 
"etymological  considerations  are,  of  course,  entirely  irre- 
levant to  the  synchronic  interpretation  of  an  ambiguous 
form"^^. 

Wordplay  involving  hononymy  or  polysemy  may  be  ei^llcit 
or  implicit.  Implicit  wordplay  depends  for  Its  evaluation 
on  the  larger  context  of  a  situation  or  event,  explicit  word- 
play on  the  narrower  context  of  a  sentence  or  passage  which 
elucidates  the  ambiguity  through  repetition,  verbal  corre- 
spondence, or  paraphrase.  It  is  ultimately  unimportant 
whether  an  ambiguity  arises  from  the  different  senate   of 
different  words  (homonyms}  or  from  the  different  senses  of 
one  word  (polysemy).  The  function  of  multiple  meaning  in 
both  cases  is  Similar.   It  may  establish  a  second  level  of 
sense  running  parallel  to  the  overt  meaning  of  a  statement. 
As  such  It  may  contain  an  Ironic  revelation  or  comment  be- 
traying the  author's  awareness  of  the  ultimate  Import  of  the 
words  or  a  hidden  indication  of  present  or  future  develop- 
ments unknown  to  or  unrealized  by  the  characters.  Both  ho- 
nonymy and  polysemy  subtly  undermine  the  quality  of  language 
as  an  instrument  of  unambiguous  statement  and  clear  possesslcn 
of  reality.  Wordplay  Is  "the  spontaneous  and  simultaneous 
double  conception  and  expression". 
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Wordplay  based  on  homonymy  and  polysemy  serves  to  show 
the  anbigulty  of  the  fictional  events  and  the  Inconclusive 
reality  of  the  world  with  which  th«  characters  are  confront- 
ed. Nabokov,  as  the  creator  of  that  fictional  reality,  con- 
sciously exploits  multiple  meaning  in  Language  In  order  to 
suggest  the  fragility  and  dubiousness  of  his  protagonists' 
experience.   He  works  on  two  levels  of  meaning  concurrently, 
the  first  overtly  asserting  the  reality  perceived  by  the 
characters,  the  second  covertly  pointing  to  its  relative 
nature.   The  difference  between  the  author's  and  a  fictional 
character's  view  Is  often  contained  in  ambiguous  verbal  forms. 
In  the  disparity  between  their  primary  and  secondary  meanings. 
In  Halmlcov's  works,  the  relationship  between  the  perspective 
of  the  protagonists  and  that  of  the  creator  Is  predominantly 
one  of  ironic  contrast. 

The  ironical  difference  between  ostensible  meaning  and 
concealed  ambiguity  is  part  of  the  deception  which,  in  Na- 
bokov's view,  characterizes  all  worthwhile  art.   What  the 
figures  perceive  and  what  the  creator  knows  <and  intends} 
often  appears  in  the  double  meaning  of  verbal  expression. 
The  submerged  sense  of  a  word  or  phrase  subtly  hints  at  an- 
other reality  which  exists  behind  the  innocent  appearance  of 
a  seaningly  unequivocal  statement.  Fate  -  that  powerful  and 
omnipresent  agent  in  all  of  Nabokov's  fiction  -  repeatedly 
signals  his  presence  In  words  whose  polysemous  or  homonymous 
nature  allows  hin  to  keep  on  his  mask  while  peering  out  of 
his  hiding  place.  Multiple  meaning  Is  a  strategy  adopted  by 
Nabokov  to  suffuse  the  fictional  reality  with  a  secret  pattern 
of  fatality.  On  the  one  hand.  It  sets  up  a  plausible  level 
of  security  and  clarity,  while  on  the  other  hand  It  plants 
the  seeds  of  later  developments. 

The  strategy  of  ironical  ambiguity  frequently  involves 
the  play  on  a  word's  literal  and  figurative  meanings,  on  a 
sense  determined  by  the  narrow  context  of  the  fictional  sit- 
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uatlon  and  that  which  It  asaumes  when  seen  from  a  higher  per- 
spective. The  more  remote  semantic  implication  of  words  Is 
frequently  more  revealing  than  their  imnediate  contextual 
sense.  For  example,  when  Martha  in  King.  Queen.  Knave,  re- 
marks that  she  needs  a  "subdued  and  grave  husband"  (KQK.  197) 
rather  than  the  clown  and  practical  Joker  she  takes  hln  for, 
she  actually  wants  him  less  buoyant  and  ridiculous.  Syn- 
tactically and  contextually,  that  seems  to  be  the  extent 
of  the  meaning  of  grave.  Yet  the  homonymy  with  the  noun 
grave  (also  suggesting  a  tfalse]  etymological  sinilarlty) 
reveals  a  mare  pertinent  dimension,  namely  her  intention  to 
dispatch  her  husband  to  an  untimely  grave.  It  is  signifi- 
cant in  this  respect  that  Martha,  Dreyer,  and  Franz  spend 
their  "final"  Joint  vacation  in  Gravltz  (KJ^C,  212),  the 
name  of  the  resort  town  echoing  the  lovers'  sinister  in- 
tention.  Dreyer  unconsciously  associates  the  word  engravers 
with  grave,  not  realizing  how  close  he  comes  to  his  death 
(KQK.  234).   That  the  ambiguous  indications  eventually  prove 
misleading  shows  Nabokov's  play  with  (the  reader's)  expec- 
tations and  his  predilection  for  Ironic  reversals.   The  "ob- 
scure Indications"  (L,  213)  of  a  fatal  pattern  are  often  em- 
bodied in  the  opaque  nature  of  words.  Since  Shakespeare, 
the  pun  on  grave  is  frequent,  and  Nabokov's  fiction  contains 
several  other  exanples.  In  Lolita  Humbert  tells  the  camp 
mistress  that  Lolita's  mother  (killed  by  a  car)  "was  hospi- 
talized, that  the  situation  was  grave,  that  she  [Lolita] 
should  not  be  told  It  was  grave"  (L,  108).  Also,  in  Despair 
there  is  "grave  warning"  (186),  and  in  Ada  mention  is  made 
of  "grave  men  or  gravenen"  (17). 

When  the  narrator  of  "Ultima  Thule"  addresses  his  wife 
as  "my  angel"  (UT,  153,  154),  we  take  it  to  be  a  convention- 
al term  of  endearment  until  we  realise  that  the  person  thus 
addressed  is  dead.  The  same  polysemy  Is  used  in  King.  Queen. 
Knave,  where  the  ambulance  people  taking  the  injured  chauf- 
feur to  the  hospital  are  wryly  called  "angels"  in  the  sense 
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of  'lovabl«  persona'.  The  appropriateness  of  the  word  is 
fully  appreciated  when  we  learn  that  the  chauffeur  has  died 
<>'R«al  angels",  adds  Dreyer  [KQK.  IZSj).  Though  the  ambi- 
guity of  words  is  often  exploited  for  humorous  effect,  espe- 
cially double  entendres  pertaining  to  sexual  matters,  a 
large  number  of  puns  based  on  polysemy  and  homonymy  have  a 
■tore  serious,  structural  significance  in  the  fictional  con- 
text. 

The  following  categories  are  primarily  formal  ones,  most 
of  than  ei^lolting  polyseny  rather  than  homonymy;  the  latter, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  ,  tends  to  be  less  subtle  and  more 
contrived  than  polysenouB  wordplay.  Between  the  catego- 
ries, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  limits,  and  some 
examples  might  have  a  place  in  categories  other  than  the 
one  they  appear  in. 


7.1  '''nrV''1*^  Homonvmv  and  Polysemy 

The  examples  of  implicit  homonymy  or  polysemy  show  char- 
acteristics of  W.  Cmpaon's  third  type  of  ambiguity,  which 
occurs  "when  two  ideas  which  are  connected  only  by  being 
both  relevant  in  the  context  can  be  given  in  one  word  si- 
multaneously" .  A  word  with  several  different  meanings 
(or  two  homonymous  words)  is  usually  defined  by  the 'parti- 
cular context  in  which  it  appears.  There  are,  however,  con- 
texts and  situations  in  which  more  than  one  meaning  is 
possible  or  intended.  Usually  one  of  the  word's  senses  is 
more  apparent  and  likely,  the  other  less  obvious  and  plau- 
sible. Nabokov  uses  the  multivalent  nature  of  words  to 
create  several  layers  of  meaning  simultaneously.   The  pri- 
mary meaning  is  the  one  immediately  understood,  whereas  the 
secondary  meaning  is  often  an  amusing  or  Ironical  sidelight 
on  an  additional  aspect  of  something. 

The  homophonous  or  polysemous  wordplay  is  implicit  inso- 
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far  as  the  ambiguity  of  meaning  Is  not  verbally  foregrounded 
(by  repetition,  echo,  or  explanatory  paraphrase},  but  Is  Im- 
plied by  context  and  situation  which  allow,  but  do  not  ex- 
plicitly call  for,  multiple  meaning. 
Examples t 

life's  foolscap  <SM,  25) 
"It's  a  nusti"  (A,  456) 


blockhead  ll,   94) 

deadline  (l^,  1S2)        1.  a  date  or  time  before  which 

something  must  be  done  2.  a  date 
for  Dceyer'B  death 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  7.7.1. 

7.2  Explicit  Homonvmv  and  Polvsemv 

In  the  case  of  explicit  homonymy  and  polysemy,  the  mul- 
tiple meaning  of  a  word  Is  foregrounded  by  the  repetition 
of  the  same  word  in  a  different  sense.   Though  the  conteict 
seems  to  admit  only  one  meaning  In  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  word,  the  reappearance  of  the  same  word  In  a  different 
sense  subtly  Influences  the  unequivocal  meaning  of  the  first. 
In  the  phrase  "from  a  blind  seventy  to  a  purblind  fifty", 
the  first  appearance  of  blind  Is  clearly  meant  to  signify 
'unrestricted,  Irrational',  since  It  refers  to  the  speed  of 
the  car;  but  Its  reappearance  In  purblind  adds  a  literal, 
concrete  lement,  not  realized  at  first,  to  the  figurative 
sense  of  blind.   The  two  related  words,  which  have  different 
Meanings,  strongly  influence  each  other,  the  second  word  in 
this  kind  of  wordplay  almost  always  foregrounding  the  latent 
double  meaning  of  the  first,  which  in  turn  preconditions 
the  sense  of  the  second.  The  effect  of  explicit  wordplay  in- 
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volving  homoaytny  and  polysemy  Is  one  of  humorous  appreciation 
of  linguistic  coincidences,  which  may  be  profitably  employi'd 
to  create  subtle  layers  of  additional  meaning.  Wordplay  of 
this  kind  affords  surprising  inslghto  into  the  nature  of 
language  and  draws  attention  to  the  puz7,ling  Interactions 
of  forms  and  meanings. 

Ada  considers  the  word  husked  the  most  extraordinary 
word  in  the  English  language,  because  it  stands  for  opposit'^ 
things  ("covered  and  uncovered"  [A,  267]).  Ca:ea  in  which 
polysemy  or  homonymy  involves  contrary  meanings  are  very 
rare  ,  but  even  if  the  senses  of  a  wor :  (yr  words)  are  re- 
latively similar  or  somehow  related,  the  tei.sion  between 
the  different  meanings  is  usually  considerable  in  a  context. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  word,  first  in  orie  sense  and  the.'i 
in  another,  reveals  the  latent  semantic  potential  of  iiiords^ 
which  nay  be  activated  to  produce  humorous  and  ironic  effects. 
Examples t 

huslcy  torso. .  .husky  voice  <A,  275)   1.  burly,  robust  2,   hoarse 
fresh  humor. ..fcenh  grave  <BM,  170)  1.  original,  refreshing 


,  recent 


m  terns  of  Terms  (A,  394) 

A  number  of  examples  play  on  antonyms  in  r 


.slow  minds  (R£.,  139} 

.little  school  (G,  69)   1.  main   2.  small 
bright  blurbs... dark  feuds  (SO,  53)  1.  sliinlng,  int.elliycnt 

2.  deii-old  of  light  2.  sad, 
dismal,  evil 

Often  the  repetition  of  a  word  Juxtaposes  its  literal 
and  figurative  meanings. 
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1.  objectionable   l.cJflor 

2.  offensive  to  the 
sight  2.  lacking  beauty 


For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  7.7.2. 

8.   Punning  Correspondences 

In  nany  instances  irultiple  meaning  is  foregrounded  by 
the  use  of  less  conspicuous  indications  than  in  the  previous 
categories.   The  punning  correspondences  are  sequences  of 
words  in  which  two  words  stand  in  a  particular  relationship 
to  each  other.  Due  to  the  correspondence  between  them,  un- 
realized aspects  of  meaning  emerge  which  comically  enlarge 
the  range  of  their  cor.textual  meaning.  A  "cognac  nightcap" 
Is  a  soporific  taken  at  bedtime;  when,  however,  "slippers 
and  gown"  are  mentioned  In  the  same  sentence,  the  word  "night- 
cap" appears  in  a   different  light.  The  references  to  clothing 
are  so  pronounced  that  they  tend  to  crowd  out  the  initial 
i>ense  of  nightcap  and  restore  Its  original  sense.  Or  in  the 
phrase  "through  polluted  Communist  channels",  the  adjective 
revitalizes  the  concrete  meaning  of  channel  as  'waterway* 
and  yields  both  Its  figurative  and  literal  senses.  The 
second  word  of  such  a  punning  correspondence  always  acts 
as  a  subtle  catalyst  initiating  a  process  of  semantic  ex- 
pansion and  interaction  which  produces  new  aspects  of  meaning. 
There  is  always  an  element  of  surprise  Involved  in  the  pro- 
cess which  unsettles  the  Initially  unequivocal  reading  and 
calls  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  first  understanding. 

In  the  expression  "full  professor",  for  example,  the 
adjective  obviously  refers  to  a  scholar's  full  enjoyment  of 
th<?  rights  and  privileges  of  his  position.  Contrasted  with 
a  "lean  lecturer",  however,  the  unambiguous  sens*  of  "full" 
is  called  In  question.  The  adjective  "lean",  primarily  re- 
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ferrlng  to  a  physical  aspect  ('thin,  slender'),  Is  a  cat  .lyst 
causing  "full"  to  acquire  an  additioi.al  sense  of  physical 
shapeliness  and  fleshly  fullness  not  realised  when  tne  ex- 
pression Is  used  by  Itself.  Conversely,  "full"  releases  a 
secondary  connotation  of  brittleness  and  meagerness  In  "lean" 
as  regards  the  lecturer's  position.  The  correspondence  works 
both  ways.  The  syntactical  parallelism  (adjective  -  noun) 
of  the  expressions  forces  the  two  monosyllabic  adJectivcE  in- 
to a  similarly  close  correspondence  as  the  nouns.   But  where- 
as both  nouns  refer  to  an  academic  position,  the  adjectives 
denote  different  levels  of  meaning:  "full"  is  used  in  a  fi- 
gurative sense  and  refers  to  stat.is,  "lean"  is  used  in  a  phy- 
sical sense  and  refers  to  statute.   Their  Juxtaposition  in 
a  sentence  initiates  a  process  of  semantic  interchange  through 
which  each  word  takes  on  additional  nuances  o£  meaning. 

The  punning  correspondences  are  primarily  used  for  hu- 
morous purposes,  but  they  also  effectively  draw  on  dormant 
senses  of  words  which  are  brought  to  the  surface  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  particular  relationship  between  two  words. 
These  relationships  may  result  from  phonological  or  semantic 
correspondence,  or  they  may  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  words  often  occur  In  similar  contexts  or  refer  to 
related  areas  of  meaning.   In  some  cases  the  correspondence 
involves  homophony,  false  etymological  siinilarity,  and  In- 
congruous association.   A  number  of  punning  correspondences 
are  based  on  zeugma. 

Nabokov  exploits  throu'jh  pitnnlng  correspondences  the 
plurlsignatlon  of  words  and  their  fluid  semantic  interrela- 
tions to  create  additional  aspects  of  meaning.  Zn  the  first 
group  of  examples,  the  punning  correspondence  elicits  the 
corresponding  words'  other  senses;  in  the  second  group  other 
meanings  are  suggested  or  vaguely  associated  which  are  not 
inherent  in  the  words. 
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Examplea; 

a)  a  moonfaced  waiter  waa  arranging 
with  stellar  care...  (L,  291} 


b)  Sp«ncer  House  and  Its  Illy 
pond  (PF,  92) 


stellar!  1.  outstanding 

2,  relating  to  the  stars 

3.  pun  on  a  name  (St«lla) 
calculating i  1.  performing 
arithmetical  operations 

2.  scheming 

agate {  1.  size  of  (printing) 
type  2.  a  fine-grained 
quaib  precious  stone 

allusion  to  John  Lyly  (1554- 
1606),  author  of  Euphues. and 
Edmund  Spenser  (15527  -  1599^ 
author  of  Fatrle  Queene 
pun  on  mlatrasses  and  cy- 
presses t  cypress  ( tree)  and 
Pine,  n.  {tree) 
flat!  1.  adv.  without  inter- 
est charge  2.  adv.  exact 

3 .  n.  apartment 


Often  the  humorous  effect  derives  from  the  way  words  are 
made  to  "agree"  In  a  context.  In  the  sentence  "An  electric 
nillc  van  on  fat  tires  roll[ed]  creamily",  the  adverb  Is 
punningly  adapted  to  the  context  and  yields  both  its  figura- 
tive ('softly,  suavely,  blandly')  and  its  literal  ('in  the 
Manner  or  with  the  appearance  of  cream' )  meanings.  Th*  words 
millc.  fat,  and  creamllv  underline  the  concrete,  visual  reali- 
ty) the  words  fat  and  crcamilv  assume  a  double  meaning.   In 
the  phrase  "black  oil  paintings,  the  overflow  from  his  study", 
the  close  proximity  of  oil  and  (over) flow  produces  an  unex- 
pected meaning  of  liquidity  to  supplement  the  noun's  sense  of 
' surplus ' . 

c)  the  trlsemestrial  sum  which  had 
been  swelling  with  each  preg- 
nancy (A,  441) 

a  sailor. .. Cdying]  a  t 
Nreclc  (A,  480} 
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[so-called  French  kiaalng]  the  fluid  yields  the  two  rele- 
limits  and  rules  of  euch  girlish  vant  aspects  of  liquidity 
games  are  fluid  (L,  115)         and  changeability 

For  further  exanples,  see  Appendix  7.8. 


9.  Etymological  Wordplay 

Hany  puna  in  Nabokov's  prose  serve  the  function  of  "re- 
viving the  etymological  motivation  of  words  by  bringing  them 
bade  to  their  origins,  whether  spurious  or  real"  .  This  is 
achieved  by  placing  words  In  a  correspondence  which  suggests 
some  cOMDOn  etymological  root.  In  some  cases  it  Involves 
the  bringing  together  "of  an  etymological  meaning  and  a  cur- 
rent meaning  of  the  sane  word"  .  A  variety  of  effects  re- 
sults froB  hidden,  often  tenuous,  suggestions  of  s^nantic 
correspondence  between  words. 

In  the  phrase  "collecting  what  he  would  recollect  later", 
the  second  verb  is  a  synonym  of  'remember'.   But  its  etymo- 
logical sense,  'collect  again',  is  activated  by  the  concrete 
sense  of  the  verb  preceding  it.  Very  often  the  combination 
of  the  original,  etymological  meaning  (frequently  concrete 
and  specific)  and  the  current  sense  (frequently  figurative 
and  abstract}  of  a  word  or  words  produces  a  vivlflcation 
and  expansion  of  meaning. 

Scnne  distinctions  In  Nabokov's  use  of  etymological  word- 
play can  be  made.  There  are  a  number  of  examples  which  In- 
volve a  genuine  etymological  connection  between  the  words 
of  a  phrase.  Much  visual  concreteness  Is  gained  from  the 
realization  that  in  the  phrase  "tremendously  smooth  effron- 
tery" the  noun  derives  from  Latin  frons  'forehead',  a  fact 
which  is  foregrounded  by  the  use  of  the  adjective  smooth. 
The  awareness  of  soma  etymological  meaning  in  a  word  is  usu- 
ally brought  about  by   the  particular  syntactical,  phonolo- 
gical, or  semantic  nature  of  another  word  with  which  it 
corresponds . 
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the  Interval  walled  up  <PF,  343) 


from  Latin  vallun  '  ran^iart, 
palisade' 

the  Latin  etymology  of  Gal- 
lic (Lat.  qallua  ' cock ' )  is 
foregrounded  by  codcy 
OE  qrafan  'to  dig" 


In  some  cases  the  wordplay  Involves  merely  an  amusing 
play  on  some  kind  of  etymological  correspondenca  between  the 
etysMlogical  sense  of  one  word  and  its  relation  to  the  mean- 
ing of  another. 
Exyaiplest 


tyros... carried  [their  tennis 
rackets]  as  If  they  were... 
blunderbusses  <L,  236) 


lansquenet  comes  from  Ger- 
man  Landaknecht  'mercenary 
foot  soldier' 


I  fron  Latin 
auapicium  'observation  of 
the  flight  of  birds  (esp, 
cranes  Uj)  to  discover 
signs  of  the  future' 


Finally*  there  are  several  exan^}les  playing  with  a  mis- 
leading and  spurious  etymological  suggestion.  The  effect  of 
this  kind  of  wordplay  is  a  strong  awareness  of  incongruity. 
In  s<MBe  cases,  however,  the  context  supplies  the  necessary 
motivation  for  the  deceptive  suggestion  of  a  common  etymo- 
logical t>ond.   Thus  "shams  and  shamans"  are  both  considered 
bogus,  or  in  the  phrase  "lame,  lamentably  lame"  the  element 
of  weakness  expressed  by  the  adjective  is  related  to  that 
of  wretchedness  conveyed  by  the  adverb. 
Examleai 
her  heavily  armed  foot  (L,  22)    the  huoiorous  suggestion  of 
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Latin  dlaturbare  'to  throw 
Into  disorder' ,  not  German 
sterben  'to  die'  (with  an 
English  pronunciation) 

Aspirin  cooes  from  sperare        Aspirin  is  composed  of  jce- 
(KQK.  237)  tyl  and  splrneic  acid  and 

the  Ger.  suffix  -in;  asso- 
ciates aspire;  AspTrin  is 
often  connected  with  the 
hope  foe  relief 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  7.9. 

10.  Multilingual  Wordplay 

In  view  of  Nabokov's  knowledge  of  several  languages,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  his  English  fiction  abounds  In  multi- 
lingual puns.  Similar  to  the  kinds  of  wordplay  outlined  In 
the  previous  sections,  the  multilingual  puns  exploit  phono- 
logical similarities  between  English  words  on  the  one  hand 
and  French,  Russian,  and  German  words  on  the  other.   They 
also  draw  on  homonymy  and  polysemy,  correspondences,  and  ety- 
mology to  achieve  humorous  incongruities  and  surprising  ex- 
pansions of  meaning. 

Nabokov's  wordplay  betrays  the  author's  enjoyment  of 
verbal  adventure  and  the  delight  he  takes  in  words  united 
by  "the  mock  marriage  of  a  pun"  (DS,  56)  or  "pris  en  flagrant 

Examples: 

Clare  Obscure   (L,    308)  French   clalr-obs< 

Pour  Elle  -  Poor  L.    <A,   421)  French   'for  her' 


'chiaroscuro' 


Fl^che  -  flesh   (A,    316) 

French   'arrow' 

bonne  -  bonne  (A,   445) 

French   n.    'servant   girl',    adj. 
fern,    'good' 

Condor  <A,   481) 

French  con  d'or     'golden  buttocks' 

lalde     (A,    379) 

French    'ugly';    past  of   lay,   v. 
■have   intercourse'    (cf.LH,    183) 

Chateaubriand   (A,    530) 

chiteau   brill ant    'shining   castle- 
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Iris  Acht... death  in  1886  (PF,  122) 
amour  propre. ..aale  aiitour  (A,  168) 


Erlk&nig.. .royal  sunset  (L,  242) 


slip  of  a  girl  (A,  409) 


your  gru«sone  girls  (A,  4S3) 
[her]  fomer  honma  d'affaires 
(SH.  21) 


German  acht  'eight' 
Contrast  batwaan  propre 
'clean'  and  sale  ' dirty' 
amour-propre  'aelf-re- 
apect,  self -pride' 
German  KBnlq  'king' (cor- 
respondence with  royal) 
French  oalllat  'carna- 
tion, eyelet' 
German  Kirchhof  'church- 
yard ,  cewatery'' 
French  face  i   el agues 
is  1  ltarally~*a  '  siappa- 
ble  face'-;  pun  on  claque 
'group  hired  to  applaud  ' 
a  (theater)  performance* 
(correspondence  with 

French  slip  'panties' 
no  reference  to  'a  small 
perennial  compos  it*  heda) 
German  edel  'noble,  ex- 
quisite, preciousil]'  & 
we las  'white' 
French  orue.  n.  'whore* 
French  'businessman' ; 
pun  on  'man  having  af- 


Goluba  University  (A,  344} 


Gradus  -  Degree  -  23°  (PP,  2l5) 
Loula  Wicht  -  Lulgi  Fantinl  (A,  553) 


Russian  qolub'  'dove'  ■ 
Latin  columba  -  Colum- 
bia University 
German  Grad  'degree' 
German  Wicht  and  Italian 
fant-  mean  'little  per- 
son^ (cf •  German  Pant 
' immature  young  person' ) 
English  on   the  verge  of 
comically  trana muted  In- 
to French)  French  verge 


For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  7.10. 
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7.11  Onomastlcs 

A  special  kind  of  wordplay  is  Habolcov's  use  of  names 
for  his  fictional  characters.   They  are  not  conventional, 
essentially  meaningless  names  <like  Smith,  Ivanov,  or  de 
Tibonson),  but,  similar  to  those  of  Gogol's  characters,  nlck- 
nanas  (GO,  43).   Contrary  to  real  naraes,  they  convey  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  their  bearers.  They  frequently  in- 
dicate aspects  of  the  protagonist's  character,  background, 
appearance,  or  position.  There  is,  of  course,  ■•   lon^  tra- 
dition in  literature  of  giving  fictional  characters  meaning- 
ful names;  authors  like  Shakespeare,  Fielding,  Sheridan, 
Balzac,  Gogol,  Thackeray,  or  Dickens  (to  name  some)  often 
used  revealing  names  for  their  figures. 

Since  many  of  Nabokov's  characters  dre  not  English  or 
American,  the  large  number  of  foreign  r.amt^s  ter.ds  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  meaning- 
ful words.  Although  there  are  many  English  names  In  Lolita, 
Pale  Fire.  Ada,  and  Look  at  the  Harlequins  I  which  express 
some  interesting  aspect  of  personality,  the  considerable 
number  of  Russian,  French,  and  German  names  wi^h  the  same 
function  Is  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  monolingual  reader 
( if  such  a  reader  ever  took  up  a  book  by  Nabokov) . 

Zn  the  following  examples,  some  English,  French,  and 
G«man  names  have  been  selected  for  comment;  they  are  puns 
Insofar  as  they  ostensibly  figure  as  elements  without  meaniri^ 
(which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  name),  but  actually  have 
a  meaningful,  indicative  function.   In  view  of  the  humorous 
characters  in  Nabokov's  fiction,  a  certain  degree  of  typi- 
fying nomenclature  can  be  found,  which  enables  the  quick 
Identification  and  recognition  of  marginal  figures.   The 
meaningful  names  (of  characters,  streets,  firms,  cars,  etc.) 
reveal  interesting,  sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  serious 
aspects  of  a  person  or  thing  and  serve  for  both  Nabokov  and 
the  readers  as  "mnemonic  handles"   and  amusing  comments  0.1 
the  fictional  reality. 
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1)  Some  names  Indlcata  the  pcofesslon  of  a  character: 
Dr.  Hertz  (1^,  198,  251) 

Mr.  Taxovtch  <L,  30)  a  taxi  driver 

Hrs.  Junk  <L,  80,  97)  wife  of  a  Junlc  dealer 

2)  Sone  nanes  express  aspects  of  occupation,  personality, 
or  attitude  of  a  person; 

F.  StoOcschneisser  (G,  60,  343)  a  man  tossijig  a  stldc  for 
his  dog  <Gemian  'stick 
thrower' ) 

Kr.  Pink  (PF,  49,  266,  268) 

Dr.  Lazareff  (Ul,  70)  head  of  a  hospital  (Ger- 

man Lazarett  and  Russian 

3}   A  number  of  persona  are  named  after  the  place  where  they 

llTCI 

Mne  de  Turm  (U|,  192,  193) 
Miss  Opposite  (L,  37  et  I 
Mr.  West  (L,  181,  190) 

4}  Several  names  originate  in  the  appearance  (of  features, 
manner,  or  dress)  of  a  person: 
Max  Fuchs  (HC,  144  et  passim) 
Hr.  Emerald  IVF,    24) 
Tsiganov  C^,  183,  246) 

S)   Various  other  revealing  namesi 

Grabermann  <PF.  56)  a  man  opposed  to  cremation 

(German  GraJa  'tomb'  and 
qraben  ' to  dig ' ) 

Prof.  Pardon  (W,  267,  268)     Professor  of  American  His- 
tory (an  apologist  1) 
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Mr.  KcHath  (RL,  35) 

Hlas  Wlntec^reen  <A,  111) 

Moody  <LH,  15) 

Miss  Biaenbohr  (P,  15)  Hermann  Hagen's  secretary 

(Ceman  Elsenbohrer  "Icc-f 
drill" ) 

A  number  of  revealing,  satirical  names  have  been  coin>*d 
by  Nabokov  for  the  followers  of  the  "Austrian  ciai'k" 
(I.e.  Signund  Freud).  They  express  the  author's  opinion 
about  Freudianisn,  which  tends  to  S'-e  everything  in  tern>s 
of  black  and  white.  The  names  containing  contraries  also 
indicate  that  Freudian  theories  work  both  ways  (cf.  SO. 
116),  which  explains  various  incompatibilities. 

Dr.  Blanche  SchwarsMann  (^,  6,  56)  an  Austrian  psychia- 
trist (French  blanche, 
adj .  fern,  'white'  and 
German  achwara  'black') 


Melanle  Weiss  (L,  304) 


Dr.  Albina  Dunkelberg  (P,  SO) 


Clarissa  Dark  (TT,  CI) 


explorer  and  psychoan'-i- 
lyst  (Greek  melan-' dark, 
black"  and  German  welss 
'white' ) 

a  psychiatrist  (Latin 
alb'js  'white"  and  Gernan 
dunkel  'dark' ) 
a  dream-researcher  (Latin 
clarus  'light,  clear") 


Many  names  reveal  hidden  qualities,  developments,  or  co: 
nections  of  fictional  context.  Some  refer  to  future 
events,  others  ace  ironical,  authorial  pointers  to  Im- 
portant aspects  of  personality  and  fictional  reality. 
Rue  Pierre  Labime  (AP,  70-71)     Frencl.'l'abtme  "abyss"; 


Hoffmann  Street  (NT,  51) 


that  etreet 

German  hof fen  'hope';  t-he 
street  wliere  the  young 
man  hopes  for  f'jlfillment 
of  his  desires 
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Mark  Standfuss  (0) 


name  of  the  protagonist  whose 
death  is  caused  by  his  lack- 
ing a  flnn  foothold  when  get- 
ting off  a  team  < German  Stand- 
fuss  literally'standfoot'  ,  1. 
e.  the  foot  on  which  the  bo- 
dy's weight  rests) 

Nabokov  shows  considerable  inventiveness  in  creating  nanes 
for  products  which  play  an  important  role  in  advertising. 
On  the  one  hand  he  makes  fun  of  the  products  and  their 
names  by  using  new  names  which  are  formally  similar  but 
contain  hidden  comments;  on  the  other  hand,  he  delights 
in  finding  suggestive  and  revealing  names  for  products 
used  by  hlc  ctraracters.   In  the  group  of  products  or 
articles  of  "beauty  care"  we  find: 


Antlcaprlne  (K^,  103) 


Wlpex  (A,  419,  420) 
Cr&iclln  (A,  240) 


a  deodorant  <I>atln  capra 

■goat  smell' ) 

cf.  Kleenex 

a  cream  (French  crfaie  'cream' 

and  Kremlin  'Kremlin') 

French  'Ninon's  down' 


Duvet  de  Kinon  (A,  559) 
Nabokov  has  invented  a  number  of  types  and  brands  of  cars. 
Many  of  them  are  multilingual  puns  which  do  not  immedi- 
ately reveal  their  true  meaning: 


Helmoth  (L,239  et   j 


Pulex   {PF,  160) 
Desert  Lynx   (UJ,  133) 


the  name  of  this  car  model  is 
not  only  a  triple  allusion,  as 
A.  Appel,  Jr.,  has  written, 33 
but  a  quadruple  one:  Haturin's 
novel  Melrnoth  the  Wanderer 
spells  out  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous  German   car    (Wanderer) 


Latin  pulex    "flei 


I  VW  bug? 


Icarus  phaeton  (U|,  21) 


presumably  a  Buick  Wild  Cat 
(cf.  "Caracal"[LH,  155],  as 
the  narrator  calls  his  white 
coup^i  caracal  is  a  lynx- 
like cat! 

the  two  mythological  figures 
Icarus  and  Phaeton,  both  sons 
of  unfortunate  fathers  (Dae- 
dalus and  Helios),  are  suggest- 
ively brought  together 
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Finally,  there  are  &  number  of  other  artlcltis  and  pro- 
ducts for  which  Nabokov  has  Invented  new  names  or  allu- 
sive brands: 


Llbld«ttes      (KQK,    86,    92) 

Omen  Faustum  (L,  264) 
favodorm  tablet   (A,  559) 

serenacln  tablet  (LH,  165) 

Sllentlum  (A,  257,  268,  454) 
Albion  (A,  321) 


Viennese  cigarettes  (an 
allusion  to  Freud  and  his 
view  of  cigarette  smoking 
as  Ersatzbefrlediciunq  of 
the  libido) 

Latin  'lucky  omen',  i.e.. 
Lucky  Strike  cigarettes^* 
a  sleeping  pill  (Latin 
f avere  'favor'  and  dorm- 
' sleep') 


Povesa     (A,    239) 

The  Vlllacie  Eyebrow   (A, 344) 
Belladonna     (A,   428) 

Prattler  (RL,  173) 


. .  1  evening  love 
song'  (cf,  serenade) ;  a 
sleeping  pill 


an  appropriately  named, 
English-style  store  for 
men's  clothes 
a  "Hair  and  Beauty"  Salon 
(Paphia,  the  Cyprian  Aphro- 
dite) 

a  men's  magazine  (Russian 
povesa  'scapegrace'  [EO, 
11,  yg])  (cf.  PlavbovT' 


a  movie  magazine  (etymolo- 
gical sense  is  'beautiful 
lady' [Italian])}  'a  Euro- 
pean poisonous  plant  of  the 
nightshade  family* 


For  further  examples  of 


tic  wordplay,  see  Appendix  7.11, 
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VIII 
Sound  Taxture 


All  hangs  together  -  shape  and  sound, 
heathar  and  honey,  vessel  and  content. 
["An  Evening  of  Russian  Po«try",  11. 
19-20] 

Nabokov' s  verbal  art  is  the  art  of  creating  harmony  and 
meaning  through  the  activity  of  organizing  separate  words 
in  magical  combinations  which  produce  various  similarities, 
correspondences,  and  coherences.  Words  are  related  to  each 
other  on  several  levels  (morphology,  phonology,  syntax, 
rhythm,  and  meaning)  to  interact  and  to  heighten,  in  their 
multiple  correlations,  the  expressive  power  of  language. 
Shape  and  sound,  rhythm  and  parallelism  emphasize  "the  mu- 
tual control  and  Interanijnation  between  words"  .  The  va- 
rious combinations  between  words  and  meanings  bring  about 
the  concentration  and  emotional  complexity  of  expression 
which  characterizes  poetic  language.  Poetry,  Paul  Valftry 
remarks,  is  an  art  of  language,  not  of  ideas: 

certain  combinations  of  words  can  produce  an  emo- 
tion that  others  do  not  produce...  all  possible 
objects  of  the  ordinary  world,  external  or  intern- 
al, beings,  events,  feelings,  and  actions,  while 
keeping  their  usual  appearance,  are  suddenly  placed 
in  an  indefinable  but  wonderfully  fitting  relation- 
ship with  the  modes  of  our  general  sensibility. 
That  is  to  say  that  these  well-known  things  and 
beings  -  or  rather  the  Ideas  that  represent  them  - 
somehow  change  in  value.  They  attract  one  ajnother, 
they  are  connected  in  ways  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary;  they  become. . .wusicalized.  resonant,  and, 
as  it  were,  harmonically  related.^ 
This  statement  well  characterizes  Nabokov's  art,  which  Is^ 
above  all,  a  phenomenon  of  language.  His  artistic  prose 
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gives   hacmonious  unity  to  the  disparate  appearances  of  life; 
It  creates  similarity  In  diversity.   It  opens  new  ways  of 
pttrcelving  reality  and  changes  our  concepts  by  trans forming 
its  confusing  manifestations  into  aesthetic  patl.err.s  of  po- 
etic language. 

In  s:iape  and  sound  as  well  as  in  syntactical  and  rhyth- 
mical correspondence?,  words  influence  one  another  and  ex- 
press meaning  not  only  n.ferentially  but  also  relationally. 
Clncinnatus  in  Invitation  to  a  Beheading  illustrates  the 
Idea  of  "word  propinquity"  In  the  following  words: 

IX   sense}  with  my  criminal  intuition  how  words  are 
combined,  what  one  must  do  for  a  conunonplace  word 
to  come  alive  and  to  share  its  neighbour's  sheen, 
heat,  shadow,  while  reflecting  Itself  in  its  neigh- 
bour and  renewing  the  neighbouring  word  in  the  pro- 
cess, so  that  the  whole  line  Is  live  iridescence 
(I,  84). 
The  suggestive  power  of  words,  "one  of  the  most  mysterious 
properties  of  words"  ,  does  not  derive  from  the  particular 
qualities  of  individual  Mords,  but  from  their'  interrelations, 
from  the  special  ways  in  which  they  are  combined.   Sound, 
rhythm,  and  suggestion  are  used  to  produce  suotle  links 
between  words  and  meanings  and  to  create  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  aesthetic  form.   Together  with  meter  and  rhyme, 
they  are  essential  characteristics  of  poetic  lanr-uage,  and 
their  frequent  occurrence  in  fictional  prose  is  unusual.  B'jt 
then  what  Mabokov  seeks  in  all  art  is  "the  poetic  appeal" 
<50.  167),  the  aesthetic  transformation  of  experlonce.  A 
poet  as  well  as  a  prose  writer,  he  is  firmly  convinced  Of 
the  fundamental  similarity  between  the  language  of  poetry 
and  that  of  prose,  and  his  fiction  Illustrates  that  view. 
With  Wordsworth  he  shares  the  belief  that  "there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  metrical  composition"  ("Preface  to  Lyrical  3allads" 
[1802]);  or.  In  Nabokov's  own  words:  "I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  any  generic  difference  between  poetry  and  artistic 
prose"  <S0,  44).   For  htm  of  course,  the  stress  Is  on  artl.-<- 
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tic.  Prose  of  this  kind  relies  on  heightened  forms  of  ver- 
bal expressiveness,  such  as  enotlve  sound  texture^  rhythn, 
or  recurrence,  to  convey  meaning  directly  end  forcefully, 
the  distinction  between  verse  and  prose  Is  not  -  and  should 
not  be  ~  as  rlgoroua  as  it  Is  coraionly  naintalned,  for*  aa 
Kabokov  declares, 

m  plain  prose  there  are  also  certain  rhythmic 
patterns,  the  music  of  precise  phrasing,  the 
beat  of  thought  rendered  by  recurrent  peculiar-        ' 
ities  of  idiom  and  intonation  ISQ_,   44). 
The  stress  on  rhythm,  music^  and  recurrence,  singled  out  as 
characteristic  of  artistic  prose,  explicitly  points  to 
essential  affinities  between  verse  and  prose. 

Nabokov's  fictional  prose  consciously  and  consistently 
employs  "poetic"  devices  to  enrich  and  intensify  the  ex- 
pressive quality  of  lancuage.  While  foregrounding  the  sug- 
gestive and  associative  properties  of  language,  these  de- 
vices transform  the  raw  stuff  of  experience  into  aesthetic 
patterns.  Words  mediate,  as  R.A.  Sayce  writes  In  a  differ- 
ent context,  "between  the  infinite  diversity  of  things  and 
the  unity  of  vision  which  can  subordinate  diversity  to  do- 
minant linguistic  structures"  . 

1.  Alliteration 

Notwithstanding  the  view  that  alliteration,  being  "such 
an  obvious  mannerism",  is  "rarely  used  in  modern  prose"  ,  it 
can  be  found  in  profusion  in  Nabokov's  fictional  prose. 

Alliteration  produces  an  effect  of  decoration  as  well  as 
of  refinement,  the  one  visual,  phonetic,  and  rhythmic,  the 
other  predCHninantly  semantic,  although  the  two  aspects  cannot 
be  separated.  In  addition,  as  D.  Kasson  points  out,  "the 
pattern  tends  to  exert  a  species  of  magical  or  hypnotic  ef- 
fect*^ in  the  regularity  and  recurrence  of  related  features 
(letters,  sounds,  rhythms).   It  phonetically  ties  words  to- 
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gcth«r  and  suggests  a  special  relationship  between  them. 
Words  In  an  alliterative  sequence  enter  Into  a  close  corre- 
spondence which  Is  highly  suggestive;  the  words  appear  to 
be  organically  related  and  complementary;  their  separate 
senses  are  made  to  Interact  and  supplement  one  another  ]  they 
fom  a  strong,  momentary  union  of  sound  and  sense. 

The  primarily  phonetlcal  effect  of  alliteration,  the 
foregrounding  of  a  sound  similarity  between  words,  may  be 
used  for  onomatopoeic  suggestion.  This  function  of  allit- 
eration will  be  largely  ignored  In  the  present  discussion, 
since  it  has  Its  place  in  a  later  section.  Stressed  here 
will  be  the  role  of  alliteration  as  a  device  of  tying  to- 
gether words  and  their  senses,  Implying  a  strong  semantic 
relationship  with  varying  degrees  of  closeness  and  plausi- 
bility. 

Alliteration  brings  about  an  "inexplicable  collocation 
of  disparate  phenomena"   in  that  It  provides  an  intimate, 
"natural* link  between  words  with  different  meanings.   It 
creates  a  harmony  and  ogiHvalence  on  the  level  of  phonology 
(identical  sounds)  and  rhythm  (often  the  words  connected  are 
identical  in  syllabic  length  and  stress)  while  on  the  se- 
mantic level  it  Involves  differences}  it  formally  suggests 
similarity  and  correspondence  while  the  separate  senses  of 
the  words  are  Indicative  of  dissimilarity.  Between  the  words 
linked  by  alliteration  exists  a  semantic  relationship  charac- 
terized by  various  degrees  of  tension.   The  tension  may  be 
slight  In  the  combination  of  words  that  are  similar  in  sense 
or  even  synonyms;  It  Is  considerable  when  the  alliteration 
connects  words  referring  to  widely  different  concepts  or 
things;  It  is  strongest  when  the  two  words  are  radically 
different  In  meaning  or  even  antonymous.  Within  the  allit- 
erative pattern  many  shades  of  semantic  correspondence,  di- 
vergence, or  contrast  are  possible,  and  it  is  this  variety 
which  saves  the  device  from  being  merely  a  mannerism  devoid 
of  interest  in  prose. 
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Although  the  phonetic  affect  of  allltecatlon  can  be 
appreciated  irrespective  of  the  way  the  words  are  syntacti- 
cally linked,  the  semantic  effect  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood unless  the  particular  syntactical  relationship  between 
the  alliterating  words  Is  taken  Into  account.   Obviously, 
the  connection  by  "and"  is  different  from  one  constituted 
by  "or";  similarly,  the  two  words  in  an  adjective  -  noun  com- 
bination differ  considerably  from  those  connected  in  an  ad- 
verb -  verb  combination.  In  addition,  a  Study  of  the  senan- 
tlc  relationship  between  words  brought  together  by  alliter- 
ation must  closely  investigate  the  individual  context  in 
which  they  occur.   Since  this  cannot  be  done  here,  a  few 
general  remarks  will  have  to  suffice  to  Indicate  some  char- 
acteristic forms. 
1.1  Two-word  Alliterations 

The  spectrum  of  different  semantic  relationships  be- 
tween two  words  connected  by  alliteration  Is  very  large,  and 
the  limits  between  Its  various  aspects  are  fluid.   We  may 
detect  roughly  three  kinds  of  relationships  which  differ  in 
the  degree  of  semantic  tension  between  the  separate  senses 
of  the  two  words. 

a)   The  connection  between  the  meanings  of  two  words  in  this 
category  is  relatively  close.  Most  of  the  adjective  -  noun, 
adverb  -  verb,  adverb  -  adjective,  and  verb  -  object  combi- 
nations belong  to  this  group.  The  words  alliterating  usu- 
ally belong  to  the  same  semantic  field,  refer  to  the  sane 
subject,  idea,  or  experience,  or  represent  allied  aspects 
of  one  contextual  meaning.   3oth  elements  linked  by  alliter- 
ation have  a  recognizable  comnon  area  of  reference,  a  "com- 
mon denominator".   Frequently  they  denote  related  concepts 
or  objects  which  stand  In  a  relation  of  equivalence  to  each 
other.  The  pairs  "briefs  and  bra"  or  "shirts  and  shorts" 
refer  to  dress,  "dipping  and  dodging"  to  movement,  "field 
and  forest"  to  nature,  "hops  and  hogs"  to  agriculture,  "Blake 
and  Blok"  to  poets,  "mewing  and  moaning"  to  sound,  and  "plaints 
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and  protests"  to  reactions  of  discontent.  The  combinations 
"fold  or  furrow",  "clout  oc  clown",  or  "part  or  particle" 
express,  due  to  the  conjunction  or,  two  possible,  related 
aspects  of  a  thing  or  person.  In  alliterations  involving 
adjective  and  noun,  the  connection  is  almost  always  fairly 
close  due  to  the  particular  relationship  between  them  (e.g. 
"sandy  soil"  or  "tepid  tapwater"). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  semantic  tension,  the  allit- 
eration in  the  examples  of  this  group  are  not  very  striking^ 
since  it  only  tends  to  reinforce  what  is  already  apparent 
on  the  level  of  meaning,  the  close  relation  between  the  two 
words. 

b)  More  interesting  and  surprising  are  those  cases  in  which 
words  with  widely  different  senses  are  linked  by  allitera- 
tion. In  t.ilj  group,  the  noun  -  noun,  adjective  -  adjective, 
and  verb  -  verb  combinations  are  most  interesting.  The 
tension  betvfeen  the  disparate  denotations  is  kennly  felt. 
Often,  as  was  already  the  case  in  most  of  the  previous  ex- 
amples, the  alliteration  is  supported  by  assonance  and  sylla- 
bic equivalence.   Many  of  the  pairs  show  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity In  form,  comprising  the  similarity  not  only  of  initial 
letters,  but  also  of  several  other  letters  and  of  syllables. 
This  morphological  and  phonological  correspondence  between 
the  two  words  is  often  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dissimi- 
larity in  meaning  between  them.   Thus  they  often  are  "a 
source  of  sustained  ironic  commentary"   exploiting  the  dis- 
crepancy between  superficial  appearance  ar.d  hidden  reality. 
The  alliteration  unjtes  vrords  with  widely  different  senses. 
The  principle  underlying  their  collocation  in  sound  and  mean- 
ing is  similar  to  tihat  of  agnomination  discussed  above  (sec 
VII. G).  On  the  phonological  level,  the  implication  is  one  of 
close  similarity  between  two  words  and  their  meanings;  on  the 
referential  level  there  is  an  unexpected,  acute  difference 
between  them;  the  Incongr'iity  is  only  resolvi'd  on  the  level 
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of  contextual  Interpretation.  As  such  alliteration  Is  fre- 
quently an  instance  of  count' 'rloglcsl  meaning.   While  the 
senses  of  the  two  words  sharply  diverge,  the  phonetic  bond 
"increases  the  plausibility  of  the  relation  [In  meaning]  and 
cements  It  In  a  verbal  pattern"  .  Alliterations  of  this  kind 
consciously  foreground  the  semantic  tension  between  two  words 
by  the  overt  suggestion  that  they  are  similar;  the  unexpected 
combination  creates  a  fresh  approach  to  experience,  revealing 
hidden  relations  between  disparate  ideas. 

The  inconspicuous  pair  "advertlsenent  and  advice"  postu- 
lates an  equivalence  of  the  two  words;  in  Lollys' S  mind  there 
Is  indeed  very  little  difference  between  the  credibility  and 
usefulness  of  advertisements  or  advice.   Vlhile  combinations 
like  "bibles  and  brooms",  "poeta  and  peasants",  or  "furniture 
and  fiirs"  ironically  bring" together  things  usually  regarded 
as  separate,  the  relationship  between  the  two  meanings  Is 
more  complex  and  surprising  In  alliterative  pairs  such  as 
"distress  and  distraction",  "fallings  and  fadings",  "force 
and  falsity",  "the  obvious  and  the  ordinary",  "reluctance  to 
relax",  "distant,  dim",  "hermetic  and  homogeneous",  "sighed 
and  signed",  "glistened  with  glycerine",  "marred  the  marvel", 
or  "seeped  into  his  system".   Here  the  alliteration,  often 
strongly  supported  by  assonance  and  consonance,  creates  an 
Impression  of  harmony  and  unity  between  two  entirely  differ- 
ent referential  meanings.   This  Impression  is  borne  out  by 
the  close  contextual  correspondence  between  them.  They  mu- 
tually Influence  each  other,  and  each  contains  elements  (both 
phonetic  and  semantic)  of  the  other,  although  strictly  speak- 
ing they  denote  different  things.   The  interchange  In  meaning 
between  then  seems  natural,  and  their  conbination  sheds  a 
new  light  an  their  conventional  use  and  sense.  This  new 
light  is  usually  the  revelation  of  some  unexpected  angle  of 
seeing  something  which  clashes  with  usual  views.  Nabokov's 
Irony  is  very  effective  and  mordant  In  the  use  of  short  allit- 
erative pairs  of  this  category. 
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The  same  Incongruity  betvreen  the  words'  Independent  de- 
notations and  their  interrelation  in  the  context  is  notice- 
able in  combinations  like  "ignorance  and  indolence",  "moods 
and  modes",  "solution  and  solitude",  "parodies  of  paradise", 
"boyless  and  boiling",  "tactfully,  tactually",  or  "mating 
like  mad".  The  words  connected  by  alliteration  show  a  close 
relationship  with  each  other  in  regard  to  sons  implied  or 
suggested  standard  of  Judgment  or  particular  point  of  view. 
The  seemingly  deceptive  similarity  of  forms  reveals  a  sur- 
prising similarity  of  meanings. 

c)  The  distinction  between  the  previous  group  of  allitera- 
tive pairs  and  the  present  one  is  difficult  to  make,  since 
both  are  characterized  by  a  considerable  degree  of  semantic 
tension  between  the  words  linked  by  alliteration.  In  this 
group  words  are  combined  alliteratively  which  do  not  only 
have  widely  different  denotations,  but  also  frequently  in- 
volve contrasting  or  opposite  meanings.  As  G.  Leech  has 
pointed  out: 

the  phonological  bond  is  most  striking  when. ..it 
Is  between  words  which  are  grammatically  paired 
but  which  contrast  In  reference  and  In  associ- 
ations. 1° 
The  contrast  in  reference  between  the  words  was  already  no- 
ticeable in  the  examples  given  above;  it  Is  even  more  so 
In  the  combination  of  antonyms  which  often  creates  an  almost 
paradoxical  effect.   G.  Leech  has  convincingly  shown  the 
function  and  effect  of  such  alliterating  pairs  of  contrasting 
words  in  his  discussion  of  Burns'  "mice  and  men"  and  Shake- 
speare's "kissed  and  killed".'*'^ 

Hot  seldom  Nabokov  connects  by  alliteration  antonyms  In 
order  to  convey  the  simultaneous  occurrence  and  experience  of 
the  different  aspects  expressed  by  the  words.  His  characters 
are  often  aware  of  the  painful  interaction  of  two  conflicting 
feelings.  Combinations  like  "amusement  and  awe",  "gloom  and 
glory",  "happiness  and  helplessness",  faith  and  fate",  "hope 
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or  hate",  "adored  and  abhorr»il",  "beaatly  and  beautiful"  or 
"tender  and  terrible"  express  forcefully  the  duality  of  the 
characters'  emotions  (see  IX. 1.1,4:  Excursus:  Duality).  In 
some  cases  alliteration  combines  the  external  and  internal, 
physical  and  emotional  aspects,  such  as  "anguish  and  ardor", 
"desire  and  despair",  "dumps  and  dolors",  "sound  and  sense", 
"woes  and  wounds",  "flowers  or  filth",  "brilliant  and  bru- 
tal", "pure  and  paaslonate",  or  "sibilant,  and  sibylline". 

These  general  ramarks  cannot  do  justice  to  the  variety 
and  nov'lty  of  effects  achieved  by  alliteration  in  Nabokov's 
prose;  as  previously  mi^ntloned,  only  a  close  st.udy  of  their 
syntactical  and  contextual  relations  car.  fully  reveal  the 
words'  samantic  Interplay.  The  material  provided  in  the 
Appendix  (8.1),  however,  will  be  useful  for  a  more  detailed 
and  dlscrlnlnating  Investigation  of  the  phenomenon. 

1.2  Multiple  Alliteration 

Without  the  assistance  of  assonance,  consonance,  and 
rhythn,  alliteration  is  primarily  a  device  of  giving  coheren- 
ce to  senvantic  aspects  of  words.  When  It  extends  beyond 
two  words,  however.  Its  phono loglcal-enotlve  quality  leaps 
Into  greater  prominence.   This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
an  iMportant  difference  between  the  evocative  effect  of  the 
a's  in  "moving  myths"  and  that  in  "mobile,  moist  mouth",  ex- 
cept that  the  degree  of  foregrounding  Is  higher  if  the  letter 
■  occurs  in  greater  frequency.   In  both  cases,  the  m   allit- 
eration binds  words  together  and  has  a  suggestive  sound-qua 
ity.  But  due  to  the  more  extended,  more  insistent  use  of 
n's  In  th*  triple  alliteration,  the  effect  tends  to  become 
more  forceful. 

In  consequence  of  Its  rarer  occurrence,  multiple  alliter- 
ation has  a  more  pronounced  effect  and  more  contrived  appear- 
ance, espacially  in  prose,  than  sJmple  alliteration.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  remarks  made  about  two-word  alliterations 
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apply  eq»;«Hy  to  alliterations  betwt-en  three  and  noro  word: 
Exaiwpleai 

a)  Alliterative  Triplets 

shudder  and   swan   and   s«'C]  1    (SH,    117) 
'  in^  haste,    tlie  tinge,    tt]<    tang  (A,    TCO) 
pious   nornlac   prints    (KQK.    ll) 
'-i.rds   bustled   in   the  bushes    (ca.,    48) 
these   -nagic  masks   of   m.'niiccy    IG,    1?2) 
rare   cespleader.t   responjies    (KQK.    114) 
hltchlntj   up   thf   he.ivy   hem    (Til,    122> 
distant,   d-celtful  and  dead  <I,    112) 
delicious   but   dceadfully  drainln'j    IE,    74) 

b)  Symmetrical  AllLtt^rations 

sandalled   feet. ..silly   face... sinful    feet    (L,    21C) 
gradually   tn«  darkness   fad^Q   to   a   greyi sli   dimness    (P.L. 
the  £i6bald   trunks   of   the  elane   trees    tSP,    7) 
fo.id   relative   or   faithful    retainer   (A,    1B3) 
the   ravishing   realm  of   inutile   lmagii>atiun   (KQK.    70) 
the  motlonjesa  magic  of  an  imperial    illumtnabion  (G,    ftC 
Katya'a   calculated   dash  of  demeanor    (AS,    138) 
remote  reaches   of   dim   and  dubious   being   (Lil,    239] 
^ale  floM«rs  on  her  fJ^imsy  peignoir  (A,   SGl-2) 

c)  Various  Multiple  Alliterations 

falling  on  flagrant  branches  in  the  framed  blackness  (P 
unfair  in  fact,  an-;  fuszy  In  fancy  (A,  98) 
unfeigned  vim  of  avid  venory  (A,  351) 
£romptly  glunged  Into  a  boiling  £ltc!.  (A,  574) 

Jagged  claw  in  ti 
IT 

mastering  recruits  from  the  remotest  regions  of  her  me- 
mory (K2K,'l79)  r^  -      = 

the  4ome*(hat  ^ace  and  birdless  ^mmetry  of  his  brancliliT 
grinciples  (BS,  87) 
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£olid  shade  on  one  s,lde  and  smooth  ^unshlne  on  the  other 
wild  flow  of  fancy  and  fantastic  fact  (A,  523)  '"'-'  '^' 
the  brcok  and  the  boughs  and  the  ^eauty  of  the  ^eyond  all 
began  with  the  Initial  of  Being  (Ui,  16) 

Hultiple  alliteration,  as  the  few  exanples  listed  above 
show,  alnost  always  connects  words  which  belong  closely  to- 
gether and  which  refec  to  the  same  area  of  oeanlng  and  ex- 
pression. The  semantic  differences  and  contrasts  found  in 
the  two-word  alliterations  are  relatively  slight  in  these  se- 
quences and  clearly  subordinated  to  the  phonological  suggest- 
iveness.  Hultiple  alliteration  emphasiies  the  organic  unity 
and  hamonious  relation  of  the  alliterating  trards  and  fore- 
grounds the  onomatopoeic  element  of  the  sequences  (as  will  be 
shown  below). 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  8.1. 


a .  Onomatopoeia 

Nabokov's  prose  relies  heavily  on  sound  to  convey  mean- 
ing. Although  confessing  not  to  have  an  ear  for  music  (cf. 
SM.  35-6;  SO.  35),  he  Is  very  sensitive  to  the  suggestive 
sound  texture  of  language;  the  frequent  use  of  poetic  devices 
of  sound  patterning  (e.g.  alliteration,  assonance,  rhythm)  is 
an  indication  of  his  highly-developed  awareness  of  language 
as  a  phonetic  phenomenon.  The  poetic  principle  of  blending 
sound  and  sense  -  "to  make  soundsense  and  sensesound  kin 
again"   -  is  a  strong  creative  impulse  that  can  be  felt  in 
all  his  fictional  prose.   An  often-quoted  example  of  his  skill- 
ful use  of  the  evocative  power  of  language  is  the  opening 
passage  from  Lollta  (a  "lovely  lilting  title"  [UJ,  249]). 
Rather  than  quote 'it  again  here  -  every  Nabokovite  will  have 
the  sound  in  his  ear  -  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  cite  his  equal- 
ly evocative  explanatory  comment  on  the  "lovely  lilting  lyri- 
cal name"  (LS,  57)  of  his  famous  heroine  and  that  of  her  se- 
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For  i«y  nymphet  I  needed  a  diminutive  witli  j  lyci-:al 
lilt  to  it.   One  of  th«  masL  limpid  and  luminous 
letters  ic  "L".  Thft  suffix  "-ita"  has  a  let  of 
Latin  tenderntsE,  and  this  I  required  too.   H;nce: 
Lolita.   However,  it  should  not.  be  proi:ouncet*   as 
you  and  no3t  Americans  pruitounce  it:  Lnw-lee-ta, 
with  a  heavy,  clamay  "L"  and  a  long  "o".   No,  the 
first  syllable  should  be  as  in  "lollipop"",  the  "L'" 
liquid  and  delicate,  the  "lee"  not  too  sharp.   Spa:i- 
iards  and  Italians  pronounce  it,  of  course,  with  ex- 
actly the  necessary  note  of  archness  =nd  caress.^* 
Another  consideration  was  tlie  welcome  murmur  of  its 
source  name,  the  fountain  name:  those  rcscs  and  tears 
in  "Dolores,"   My  little  girl's  heartrending  fate  liad 
to  be  taken  Into  account  together  with  the  cuteneas 
and  lljDpidlty.  Dolores  also  provided  her  with  an- 
other, plainer,  more  familiar  and  infantile  diminu- 
tive: Dolly,  which  went  nicely  with  the  sjrnane  "Har-o," 
where  Irish  mists  blend  with  a  German  bunny...  (SO,  ?.5) 
CHumbert  Humbert]  The  double  rumble  is,  I  think,  very 
nasty,  very  suggestive.   It  is  a  hatefcl  name  for  a 
hateful  person.   It  is  also  a  kingly  name,  and  I  did 
need  a  royal  vibration  for  Humbert  the  Pierce  and  Hum- 
bert the  Humble.  Lends  itself  to  a  number  of  puns. 
And  the  execrable  diminutive  "Hum"  is  on  a  par,  so- 
cially and  emotionally,  with  "Lo,"  as  her  inother  calls 
her.   (SO,  26) 
Th*  close  connection  between  sound  and  sense  was  obviously  an 
important  factor  in  the  making  up  of  these  two  nai.ies,  and 
everywhere  we  find  Nabokov  consciously  striving  for  that 
union  in  his  prose. 

Numerou:?  marginal  remarks  from  Nabokovlan  characters  he- 
tray  their  creator's  ear  for  the  suggestive  quality  of  words 
and  their  power  to  convey  directly  and  forcefully  elusive 
shades  of  emotion  and  contextual  meaning,  for  the  narrator 
of  "Spring  in  Fialta"  the  nane  Plalta  designates  more  than 
merely  a  geographical  location.  It  harbors  a  number  of  per- 
sonal memories  and  private  associations: 

I  am  fond  of  Fialta;  I  am  fond  of  it  because  I  feel 


in  the  hollow  of  those  violaceous  ^syllables  the 
sweet  dark  dampness  of  the  most  rumpled  of  small 
flowers,  and  because  the  altolike  name  of  a  lov;- 
ly  Crimean  town  is  echoed  by  its  viola  (SF,  7). 
Even  for  an  uninspired  provincial  like  Franz,  the  name  "hf.cMif 
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has  something  "In  the  lumber  and  rumble  of  the  first  syllable 
and  In  tne  light  ring  of  th«  second. ..that  excited  him..." 
(KQK.  13).  Here  Is  the  narrator's  Idea  about  the  way  "Look 
at  the  harlequins!"  was  pronounced  by  his  aunt: 

[rhe  four  words]  came  out  in  a  breathless  dactylic 
line  with  a  swift  lispy  lilt,  as  if  it  were  "looka- 
ty,"  aasonatlng  with  "lickety"  and  introducing  ten- 
derly, ingratiatingly  those  "harlequins"  who  arrived 
with  festive  fnrce,  the  "har"  richly  stressed  in  a 
burst  of  inspired  persuasion  followed  by  a  liquid 
fall  of  sequin-lUce  syllables   (LH,  9). 

Ada  confesses  to  like  the  words  "danozel,  eglantine, 
elegant"  (A,  105),  no  doubt  for  their  suggestive  sound.  Just 
as  her  creator  admits:  "I  merely  like  the  'bl'  sound  in  sib- 
lings, bloom,  blue,  bliss,  sable"  (SO,  123).  Hare  are  some 
shorter  examples  of  observations  about  the  suggestive  power 
of  soundc:  and  their  capacity  to  express  meaning,  the  first 
one  appropriately  froir  a  short  story  called  "Music": 

Bliss  -  what  a  moist,  lapping  and  plashing  word,  so 
alive,  so  tame,  smiling  and  crying  all  by  itself. 
(M,  64) 

The  very  word  terrace  -  how  spacious,  how  coolt  (KQK.  43) 
[the  name]  Varvara  -  somehow  suggestive  of  corpu- 
lence and  pocBonarks  <E,  37) 

The  onomatopoeic  value  of  the  initial  u  (beauti- 
fully accented  in  the  noun  6dal ' ) .  suggestive  of 
war  whoops,  ululation,  a  whistling  wind,  or  a 
moan  of  passion...  (£0,  II,  165-6) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  1.3. 


2.1  Imitative  Onomatopoeia 

In  the  narrowest  and  most  literal  sense,  onomatopoeia 
is  the  actual  Imitation  of  physical  sounds.  Language  repro- 
duces the  auditory  quality  of  natural  sounds;  in  this  capac- 
ity onomatopoeia  Is,  In  P.  Wheelwright's  terms,  "tonal"  or, 
as  S.  Ullmann  writes,  "primary"  .  Words  like  swish,  crack, 
or  hoot  are  directly  mimetic  of  sound  occurring  in  nature. 
All  languages  owe  numerous  words  to  the  direct,  imitative 
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process  of  sounds  thcough  letters;  some  of  these  words  have 
largely  preserved  their  echoing  characteristics,  whereas 
others  are  no  longer  felt  to  be  minietlc,  due  to  linguistic 
changes . 

On  this  basic  level,  words  are  produced  which  are  tran- 
scriptions of  auditory  reality.   This  is  still  amusingly 
alive  In  the  nany  imitative  sounds  (hardly  words)  In  comic 
books.   If  combinations  of  letters  are  good  imitations  of 
actual  sounds,  they  can  be  easily  understood  and  Illustrate 
the  particular  quality  of  physical  sounds. 

Nabokov  uses  many  words  whose  origins  are  found  in  imi- 
tative onomatopoeia.   Most  of  them  are  part  of  the  English 
vocabulary  and  have  more  or  less  clear  definitions  of  their 
applicability  and  range  of  denotation.  Others  have  been  made 
up  by  Nabokov  to  fit  a  particular  acoustic  situation;  they 
render  directly  the  quality  and  impression  of  an  auditory 
effect.   They  are  neither  symbols  nor  do  they  express  con- 
cepts -  some  may  not  even  be  called  words.   Three  groups  of 
imitative  onomatopoeia  In  Nabokov's  prose  can  be  distinguish- 
ed: 

1)  Words  which  are  part  of  the  English  lexicon  and  have  cer- 
tain- definable  denotations; 

2)  Combinations  of  words  in  which  real  words  of  onomatopoeic 
origin  are  connected  with  similar-sounding  elements  made 
up  for  a  specific  auditory  situation  or  Impression; 

3)  Groups  of  letters  which  are  not  really  words,  but  which 
imitate  phonetically  special  sounds. 

Examples: 

1)  she  tap-tapped  cigarette  ash  all  over  the  table  (NT,  53) 
the  slow  swlsh-swlsh  of  [a  crow's]  wings  (B5,  100} 
Somewhere  horseshoes  are  being  tossed.  Click.  Clunk.  (PF. 

rT9) 

2)  my  heart  going  pit-a-pit  (DS,  67) 

[noise  of  Jumping  in  the  water]  going  platch  (A,  561) 
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the   occasional   alch-kha-lcha-akha  yawn   (BS,    233) 

Th«  ra-ta-ta,    ta-ta,    tac  of  a  typist's  finishing  a  last 

page  (LH,  234l~ 

For  fucthec  exainples,  see   Appendix  8.3.1. 


2.2   Suoaestive  Onomatopoeia 

In  the  wider  sense,  onomatopoeia  refers  to  the  capacity 
of  words  as  sounds  to  express  meaning  in  addition  to  their 
lexical  sense.  As  such  it  is  often  called  sound  symbollsn, 
because  sounds  can  be  said  to  symbolize  phonetically  certain 
impressions,  emotions,  or  associations.  What  was  obvious  and 
natural  In  the  case  of  Imitative  onomatopoeia,  the  congruence 
of  sound  and  sense,  is  problematic  In  the  case  of  the  general 
phenomenon. 

Although  there  Is  no  natural  connection  between  the  pho- 
nological and  the  semantic  quality  of  most  words  In  the  lan- 
guage, it  is  nontheless  noticeable 

that  certain  sounds  are  acknowledged  by  a  fflajoclty 

of  sensitive  readers  to  be  appropriate  to  certain 

ideas  and  inappropriate  to  others. ^' 
In  one  word  the  correspondence  between  annse  and  yound  may 
seen  organic  and  harmonious,  but  In  another  the  incongruence 
is  keenly  felt..  This  seems  to  remove  the  problem  of  suggest- 
ive onomatopoeia  to  an  area  of  subjective  Impressionism  and 
thus  to  exempt  it  from  critical  evaluation.  But  numerous 
studies   of  the  phenomenon  in  general  and  the  sound  texture 
of  poetry  In  particular  have  shown  that  onomatopoeia  Is  an 
important  and  powerful  agent  of  meaning  and  that  it  can  be 
Investigated  with  a  certain  degree  of  objectivity, 

C.  la  Dridre's  definition  of  onomatopoeia  states  succincb- 
ly  the  basis  of  the  sound-sense  relationship! 
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Onomatopoeia  Is  a  coincidence  of  two  meanings  or 
strands  of  meaning,  one  "natural"  or  extralexical, 
the  other  conventional  lexical  signification;  con- 
cord oc  conformity  of  this  sort  between  sound  and 
meaning  is  an  impossibility.   The  concord  is  of  a 
natural,  or  at  least  prelexical  or  paralexical, 
suqiiestion  of  the  sound  with  its  conventional  re- 
ference.  J- ' 
The  task  of  the  poet  who  wants  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
emotive  language  in  his  art,  then,  is  to  make  this  incidental 
concord  or  conformity  seem  innate  and  natural.  As  Paul 
Val^ry  observes,  "it  is  the  poet's  business  to  give  us  the 
feeling  of  an  intimate  union  between  the  word  and  the  mind"   , 
to  create  the  "harmonious  exchange  between  expression  and  im- 
pression" .  Poets  throughout  the  ages  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  emotive  language  and  have  consciously  oc  un- 
consciously availed  themselves  of  the  onomatopoeic  potential 
inherent  in  words  to  intensify  and  heighten  the  expressive- 
ness of  their  verbal  compositions. 

S.  Ullmann,  among  others,  has  convincingly  shown  that 
sounds  are  not  expressive  in  themselves,  but  may  develop 
their  emotive  qualities  if  the  lexical  meaning  seems  to  cor- 
respond closely  with  their  phonological  character: 

where  a  sound  happens  to  occur  with  a  meaning  to 
which  It  Is  naturally  attuned,  it  will  become  ono- 
matopoeic and  will  add  Its  own  expressive  force  to 
the  sense  by  a  Icind  of  'resonance'  effect.  Where 
there  is  no  intrinsic  harmony  the  sound  will  re- 
main neutral,  there  will  be  no  resonance,  the  word 
will  be  opaque  and  inexpressive.^^ 
The  activation  of  latent  onomatopoeic  qualities  is  largely  a 
matter  of  combination  and  context.   We  have  already  seen  some 
patterns  of  language  that  are  instrumental  in  foregrounding 
phonological  suggestlveness:  "momentary  morphemes",  agnomi- 
nation, and  alliteration  are  devices  giving  prominence  to 
sound  through  recurrence  and  correspondence.   In  the  follow- 
ing some  onomatopoeic  effects  will  be  examined. 

In  all  his  prose,  Nabokov  exhibits  his  appreciation  and 
skillful  use  of  suggestive  sound  patterning.  Anyone  who  has 
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heard  Nabokov  cead  from  hta  own  works  -  poems  and  prose  - 
realizes  the  importance  Nabokov  attributes  to  the  sound  qua- 
lity of  language.     Both  the  quality  of  his  prose  and  hie 
cwn  reading  of  It  betray  his  delight  in  language  as  sound, 
as  carnfully  composed  and  highly  sug(ie:>tive  auditory  meaning. 

Onomatopoeic  effect  is  not  only  a  matter  of  coincidence 
of  lexical  ref pr»t cc'  and  appropriate  phonological  suggestive- 
ness,  but  is  also  brought  about  or  furthered  by  the  nature  of 
the  verbal  texture  in  which  a  word  occurs.   The  sound  quality 
may  be  foregrounded  by  a  fitting  verbal  context  in  which  the 
sound  of  a  word  Is  phonologically,  syntactically,  and  seman- 
tically  connected  with  that  of  other  words.   Alliteration, 
repetition,  rhythm,  and  parallelism  are  means  to  tie  together 
words  as  meanings  and  as  sounds.  Repetition  is  a  fundamental 
characteristic  of  poetic  language,  and  the  recurrence  of  sound 
is  greatly  responsible  for  the  constitution  of  emotive,  I.e. 
onomatopoeic,  effect.   We  may  imagine  the  prorcsa  of  "suggest- 
ive wording"  (RI..  166)a3  starting  with  an  Idea  or  emotion 
to  be  put  into  words.   The  word  with  the  strongest  harmony 
of  sound  and  sense,  a  kind  of  key-word  in  a  narrow  context 
(of  a  phrase,  a  line,  a  sentence),  then  recruits  a  number  of 
supporting  words  which,  while  elaborating  the  idea  or  emotion 
semantical ly,  also  foreground  the  key-word  phonologically  and 
add  to  the  overall  onomatopoeic  effect  of  the  sequence.   This 
process  may  be  conscious  or  unconscious;  the  fact  remains 
that  only  In  a  specific  context  of  phonological,  lexical,  and 
syntactical  patterns  can  onomatopoeia  come  into  full  effect. 
By  themselves,  as  has  been  said,  words  have  a  very  limited 
capacity  to  convey  suggestive  meaning,  although  different 
sounds  -  in  words  such  as  mood,  scream,  or  brittle  -  may  be 
felt  to  be  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  lexical  sense  of 
the  words  and  to  evoke  similar  responses  in  different  people. 

Although  Nabokov's  prose  In  general  Is  chawicterized  by 
the  author's  tendency  to  give  prominence  to  sounds  and  pho- 
nological patterns  of  correspondence,  the  emotive  import  of 
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his  language  Is  particularly  noticeable  in  lyrical  passages 
describing  visually  and  emotionally  engaging  scenes,  such  as 
landscapes,  sunsets,  rainbows ,  ntovlng  clouds ,  trees ,  rivers , 
mountains,  remote  vistas,  the  play  of  sun  and  shade,  wet 
streets  at  night,  reflections  or  shining  surfaces,  or  every- 
day still  llfes  with  a  poetic  appeal,  and  in  the  rendering  of 
Intense  human  onotlons  of  love  and  loss,  beauty  and  sadness, 
nostalgia  and  despair. 

Here  Is  a  passage  from  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight 
in  which  the  narrator  conjures  up  the  St.  Petersburg  of  his 
childhood: 

So  let  the  door  be  closed  leaving  but  a  thin  line 
of  taut  light  underneath,  let  that  lanp  go  out  too 
in  the  neighbouring  room  where  Sebastian  has  gone 
to  bed;  let  the  beautiful  c>llvaceous  house  on  the 
Neva  embankment  fade  out  gradually  in  the  grey- 
blue  frosty  night,  with  gently  falling  snowflakes 
lingering  In  the  moon-white  blaze  oC  the  tall  street 
lanp  and  powdering  the  mighty  limbs  of  the  two  beard- 
ed corbel  figures  which  support  with  an  Atlas-liJee 
effort  the  oriel  of  my  father's  room.   My  father  Is 
dead,  Sebastian  is  asleep,  or  at  least  mouse-qulct, 
in  the  next  room  -  and  I  am  lying  In  bed,  wide  awake. 
Staring  into  the  darkness.   (RL,  19) 
The  quiet  contemplation  of  the  narrator  i:^  cdmiratly  rendered 
in  rhythmic  clauses  and  carefully  subdued  sounds.  The  de- 
scription, or  evocation,  of  the  scene  begins  with  the  narrator 
lying  awake  in  the  darkness  of  his  room,  then  moves  outward 
Into  the  night  to  return  via  the  oriel  of  his  father's  room, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  narrator's  bedcotMn. 

The  rhythm  of  the  passage  is  measured,  sometimes  almost 
approaching  metrical  regularity.  Each  rhythmic  sequence,  of- 
ten coinciding  with  a  syntactical  unit,  is  perfectly  balanced 
and  onomatopoeical ly  attuned  to  the  dominant  mood  of  the 
whole  scene.  The  opening  sentence  might  even  be  arranged  In 
rhythmical  patterns  of  six-syllable  "lines"  with  two  or  three 
stresses  and  three  or  four  unstressed  syllables: 
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So  let  the  d09r  be  c^^sed 
Reaving  but  a  th^ti   line 
of  taut  light  underneath. 

XX  f  )K        f  / 

Jet  that  ^ajnp  go  out  too 
in  the  neighbouring  room 
where   Sejgastlan  has   t^iiS   to   lyed; 


[OO  -  [ou3 
Ci]  -  laij 
[ai]    -    [i:l 

[u:l 

Cu:3 

[O:]    -    Ce] 


The  regularity  and  balance  of  the  rhythmic  phrases  (predomi- 
nantly anapaestic)  ranphaslzes  the  harmonious  nature  of  the 
remembered  scene. 

The  dominant  sounds  are  the  long,  low,  closed  vowels  in 
words  such  as  door,  closed,  taut,  ^o,  too,  room,  blue,  snow. 
moon,  tall,  and  two,  which  convey  the  atmosphere  of  darknessi 
somnolence,  and  the  imagination's  stealthy  and  loving  pro- 
gress, coming  to  a  rest  in  the  final  word.   At  the  same  time, 
the  preponderance  of  the  consonants  1,,  ji,  and  m  underlines 
the  mellowness,  softness,  and  lyrical  tenderness  of  the  mem- 
ory.  The  triple  anaphora  (let  the.. .let  that... let  the...) 
increases  the  impression  of  deliberate  structuring  of  the 
emotional  evocation.   In  addition  to  the  many  internal  echoes 
of  consonents  and  vowels,  there  are  some  alliterations  which 
give  unity  and  coherence  to  the  separate  aspects  of  the  ra- 
col lection. 

Vowels  and  consonants  mutually  supplement  each  other  in 
the  creation  of  the  contrast  between  the  brightness  of  the 
light  ( leaving  but  a  thin  line  of  taut  light)  and  the  re- 
turning darkness  (let  that  lamp  go  out  too  in  the  neighbouring 
room).  The  short  words  with  their  high  Ci]  and  Cai]  sounds 
and  their  hard,  voiceless  plosives  express  the  harshness  of 
light,  whereas  the  lengthened  vowel  sounds  of  [ouj,  [au3,  [ei!^ 
and  CuO  effectively  convey  the  approaching  darkness.  The 
lingering  sounds  of  the  passage,  especially  noticeable  in  the 
slow,  soft  movement  of  the  "gently  falling  snowflaJces  linger- 
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log"  -  with  its  [0:]  -  [ou]  -  [el]  -  [Iq]  -  [H]  ! 
arelargely  responsible  for  th«  atmosphere  of  subdued  memory 
and  tender  recollection,  quiet  melancholy  and  nostalgic  evo- 
cativeness that  gives  the  scene  Its  particular  charm  and 
emotional  poignancy. 

Many  of  Nabokov's  characters  are  fascinated  by  the  mys- 
terious power  of  words  to  suggest  emotions  and  associations. 
Hartin,  the  hero  of  Glory,  is  enchanted  by  the  sound  of  the 
word  travel,  which  evokes  lexical  associations  of  stars  and 
mist  and  contains  a  morphemic  echo  of  velvet: 

"Travel,"  said  Martin  softly,  and  he  repeated  this 
word  for  a  long  time,  until  he  had  squeezed  all  the 
meaning  out  of  it,  upon  which  he  set  aside  the  long, 
silky  skin  it  had  shed  -  and  next  moment  the  word 
had  returned  to  life,   "Star.  Mist.  Velvet.  Trav- 
elet,"  he  would  articulate  carefully  and  marvel 
every  time  how  tenuously  the  sense  endures  in  the 
sound.   (^,  48-9)^3 
Although  the  relationship  between  sound  and  sense  is  tenuous, 
the  meaning  of  a  word  and  its  suggestiveness  are  considerably 
enhanced  by  its  phonetic  expressiveness. 

2.2.1  Vowel  Sounds 

Vowel  sounds  are  commonly  felt  to  be  more  powerfully 
onomatopoeic  than  consonants,  and  much  critical  attention 
has  been  focussed  on  them.     H.K.  Kacdermott's  study  reaches 
plausible  conclusions,  and  there  is  some  truth  in  his  general 
observation  that  long  vowels  suggest  length  of  space  or  time, 
slowness,  solemnity,  or  deep  thought,  whereas  short  vowels 
associate  shortness  of  space  or  time,  speed,  gaiety,  or  light- 
heartedness.    Similarly,  low  vowels,  due  to  their  mellow, 
hollow,  or  resounding  quality,  suggest  depth  in  space,  heavi- 
ness of  mind,  rounded  forms,  substantial  objects,  etc.,  while 
high  vowels  with  their  light,  clear  sounds  evoke  lightness, 
hard,  shining  surfaces,  pointed  or  small  objects,  sharp  me- 
tallic noises,  etc.^^ 
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In  his  own  reading  of  parts  of  Lol Ita  and  soma  of  his 
English  poems,  Nabokov  strongly  enounces  the  long  vowels  and 
consciously  stresses  the  alliterations  and  assonances,  and 
his  zestful  performance  gives  full  play  to  the  rich  sounds 
of  his  language,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Unless  this 
suggestive  sound  texture  is  fully  realized  by  the  reader, 
any  appreciation  of  Nabokov's  fictional  prose  must  remain 
Incomplete.   In  the  following  remarks,  a  few  examples  of 
shorter  phrases  will  be  singled  out  to  show  his  deliberate, 
effective  onomatopoeic  patterning. 

Here  is  an  example  from  "Ultima  Thule",  In  which  two 
suggestive  sound  sequences  are  contrasted  with  each  other 
(to  stress  the  pattern,  they  are  arranged  In  two  "lines"): 
and  the  wine-dark  washes  of  warmth 
in  tfe  ch/ll  blue-green  of  tf?e  sea  <UT,  153) 
The  phrase  consists  of  sixteen  syllables,  eight  for  each  part 
of  the  phrase.  Bach  sequence  carries  three  main  stresses, 
one  secondary  stress,  and  four  unstressed  syllables.   The 
first  part  of  the  phrase  shows  a  triple  alliteration  and  an 
assonance  (washes  -  warmth) ;  the  second  part  ts  held  together 
by  a  triple  assonance  (chill  [1]  -  green  l±:J   -  sea  [1:]). 
There  is  a  marked  phonetic  contrast  between  the  long,  low 
vowels  of  the  first  half  ([as]  -  [Oj  -  [OO)  and  the  long, 
high  vowels  of  the  second  half  ([1]  -  [1=]  -  [1:])  of  the 
phrase.   The  one  carries  in  Its  sounds  suggestions  of  dark- 
ness and  warmth,  the  other  of  brightness  and  coldness.  Sound 
and  meaning  form  a  most  suitable,  onomatopoeic  union.   The 
two  "key  words",  as  they  might  be  called  in  D.  Hymes'  terml- 
noloqty  ,  ara  warmth  and  chill,  which  dominate  the  sequence 
both  phonetically  and  seraantically.   A  number  of  other  words, 
reinforcing  through  their  sound  their  respective  "key  word", 
are  grouped  around  warmth  and  chill.  The  key  words  are  di- 
rectly contrasted  with  each  other  In  the  middle  of  the  phrase, 
only  separated  by  two  words  (in  the).   There  Is  a  close  par- 
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allAlism  between  warmth  and  chill .  washes  and  sea,  wine-dark 
and  blue- are en  both  syntactically  and  lexically.  The  contrast 
between  the  warmth  and  pleasantness  of  the  first  and  the 
chilliness  and  sharpness  of  the  second  part  of  the  phrase  Is 
stressed  by  the  consonants,  the  soft,  voiced  w's  In  Lhe  foc- 
nier,  the  liquid,  voiceless  [t/1  and  ts]  sounds  In  the  latter. 

Humbert,  revising  "the  recent  matitudlnal  swoon  to  the 
moan  of  the  mourning  doves"  (L,  1G3),  onomatopoeical ly  ex- 
presses the  interplay  of  recent  sensual  experience  and  present 
auditory  perception.  His  own  feelings,  the  bitter-sweet  af- 
terglow of  lovemaklnq,  and  the  sound  of  the  doves  are  fused  In 
a  suggestive  series  of  words.   The  memory  of  recent  fulfill- 
ment and  Its  innate  sadness  Is  closely  correlated  with  the 
mournful  cooing  of  the  doves.  Present  and  past,  rapture  and 
mourning,  bliss  and  regret  are  inextricably  connected  with 
each  other.  The  rhythm  of  th"  phrase,  with  Its  almost  re- 
gular alternation  of  two  unstressed  syllables  and  one  stressed 
syllable,  combines  the  lingering  languor  of  Humbert's  senses 
with  the  harmonious  rhythm  of  poetic  form.   The  word  moan 
might  be  considered  a  "summatlve"  word  ;  it  conveys  in  sense 
and  sound  the  meaning  and  mood  of  the  passage  and  occupies 
a  central  position  in  the  sequence,  serving  as  a  )clnd  of 
bridge  between  Humbert's  sensuality  and  Its  aftereffect,  be- 
tween rapture  and  sadness.  The  descending  line  of  vowel 
sounds  renders  onomatopoeical ly  the  movement  of  ebbing  emotion 
from  long,  closed  [u:]  (matitudlnal  swoon)  and  half-closed 
[ou]  <mogn)  to  the  lower  CS'l  <mourninul  and  short  [a]  (doi^s). 
The  triple  alliteration  of  m  closely  links  the  words  and  con- 
veys, together  with  the  n's  (consonating  in  swoon  and  moan) . 
an  atmosphere  of  softness  and  tendernesr.   The  vowels  and 
consonants  In  the  sequence  orally  imitate  a  moan.   It  Is  ty- 
pical of  Humbert's  facetious  manner  to  undermine  the  lyrical 
mood  of  the  passage  by  employing  the  learned  adjective  mabi- 
tudlnal   and  punning  on  its  English  synonym  (morning  -  mourn- 
ing) with  a  homophony. 
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In  the  senter.ce  "Or.  the  wall  behind  her  tocks  a  cuckoo 
clock  of  carved  wood"  (KQK,  110),  the  word  cuckoo  is  in  it- 
self an  onomatopoeic  formation;  Its  Imltatlvo  origin  is  rein- 
forced by  the  nonce  verb  tock  which  mimics  phonetically  the 
sound  of  a  ticking  clock.  The  frequency  of  hard  plosives 
forms,  tocjether  with  the  vowels,  an  audible  echo  of  the 
clock's  action.  The  vowel  sequence  is  suggestive  of  hollow- 
ness,  monotony,  and  darkness:  [O]  -  Eo:]  -  [u]  -  [u:]  -  [0]. 
A  similarly  onomatopoeic  suggestion  can  be  found  in  the  "au- 
tumnally  tocklnq  tall  clock"  (A,  230),  where  t's   predominate 
over  Ck3s;  its  pattern  of  vowels  is  equally  evocative  of 
hollowness,  darkness,  and  somnolence.   The  echoing  effect  of 
onomatopoeia  can  also  be  felt  in  the  phrase  "a  gong  bronzily 
boomed"  (A,  45),  where  the  vowel  sentience  seems  to  Imitate 
two  dark  beats  and  a  ringing  echo:  [O]  -  [9]  -  fuij. 

Other  predominantly  low  vowels  are  similarly  suggestive 
of  subdued  melancholy  emotions,  darkness,  solemnity,  warmth, 
softness,  or  gloom: 

Beyond  the  plate-glass  windows,  soft  snow  kept  softly  fall- 
ing  (O,  45) 

It  is  very  dark...  Sombre  mass  on  sombre  mass  and  somewhere 
an  owl  hooting.   An  abyss  of  darkness...   (RL,  129) 
The  sepia  gloon  of  an  arctic  afternoon  in  midwinter  invaded 
the  rooms  and  was  deepening  to  an  oppressive-  black   (SM.  89) 


the  soft  CI 

powdery  fri 

she  saw  the  awful  longin<3  in  my  lowered  eyes  (L, 

the  dol-if  Jl  moo  of  a  cow  (SM,  61) 

glossed  with  blue  and  folded  in  glcom  Cl,  173) 

the  black  hot  humid  night  (a,  250) 

her  soot-black  lashes  matted  (L,  2S7) 
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tfhereas  in  the  predominantly  consonantal  alliterations 
the  sound  quality  was  not  so  apparent,  it  is  forcefully  pre- 
sent in  the  case  of  words  connected  by  assonarice.   :-:ero,  jyai-i, 
the  similarity  in  sound  creates  a  strong  tie  between  the  vrords 
and  their  senses.   The  effect  if  nelgMbocing  words  ;;onnected 
by  assonance  is  comparable  to  that  ni   ufcrds  linked  by  allit- 
eration.  Different  lexical  units  are  brought  together  thr'.'infh 
sound;  thoy  become  closely  associated  wJ th  each  other.   The 
onomatopoeic  element  in  words  connected  by  assonanca  la  much 
more  effective  than  in  alliteration,  and  the  eclioic  sounds 
bring  about  a  considerable  union  of  the  words.   In  soipo  ■i.ii.cs 
the  similarity  in  sound  between  words  is  such  that  the  3suc— 
nance  grades  into  near-rhyme.   Although  not  nearly  as  fre- 
quent as  alliteration,  assonance  is  a  dfvlce  for  wiii'h  fl.rm- 
Icov  has  a  strong  predilection.   Sound  echoes  play  an  Importiin': 
part  In  agnomination,  where  sequences  like  "orchardr.  -  or- 
chids -  orgies  -  ordeals"  or  "wreath  -  reach  -   wreathe"  foim 
organic  series  of  related  meaninga.   The  Appendix  (8,1)  lists 
numerous  examples  of  assonance,  in  which  two  separate  word; 
and  their  senses  are  closely  bound  l.u.jstlior  In  sens(>  by  the 
Identity  of  sound.   Since  in  most  cases  of  aas'innnce  the  words 
are  also  connected  by  alliteration,  no  special  ai-'pendix  has 
been  put  together  listing  assonances.   The  onomatof-oeic  ele- 
ment is  very  effective  In  combinatior.s  llkt^  Ine  following: 
raucous  roar  (PF,  264)  a  leafy  breeze  <1,  11<1) 

mawkish  aura  <L,  65)  peevishly  repeating  (GO,  120) 

gloriously  sprawling  CSK,  3l)    a  dizzy  abyss  (C,  344) 
adore  endorsements  (PF,  217)     ciphers  and  sig):3  (C,  188) 
mournful  yawn  {GB,  97)  enchantment  of  chance  (A,  4B9) 

growing  groan  (A,  430)  Hawaiian  walls  i.GL,    54) 

morose  composer  (BS.  4S)       Hawaiian  whine  (SM,  270) 
golden  goal  CL,  6l>  ^  a  face,  a  phrase  tBS,  17C)^° 

lobes  and  folds  (A,  483)        decorum  and  caution  (£,  40) 
bloated  from  their  loads  (D,  18)  thunderous  summons  (LD,  177) 
recumbent  Humbert  (LS,  110)     the  nose  Is  their  beau  (GO,  3) 
brown  brow  (LH,  B7>  rustic  gusto  (LH,  76) 
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ijolden  load  tL,  6i)       witness  and  victim  (P,  24) 
low  rowan3  (G,  344)       vivid  vignette  (»!,  60) 
gross  qrowth  (PF,  87)      weepy  weaklings  (A,  389) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  8.1  (Alliteration). 

Vowels  are  effectively  supported  by  consonants  in  the 
following  examples  of  onomatopoeia.  In  "the  warm  vulvas  of 
her  mole-soft  sleeves"  (A,  386-87),  the  long,  low  vowels  in 
connei;tion  with  the  soft  I's  and  woo'^ng  w's,  v's,  and  f's 
are  suggestive  of  voluptuous  languor.  The  frequent  m's  and 
and  n>5  together  with  the  long  closed  sounds  of  C>:],  [ou3, 
and  [  9:  ]  evolce  the  mtimbling  moans  in  the  darkness  In  the 
phrase:  "amid  the  numurs  and  moans  of  their  abnormal  dormi- 
tory" (A,  168). 

In  other  examples  of  suggestive  wording,  the  effect  may 
be  duo  to  the  evocative  combination  of  letters,  such  as  a   and 
I,,  which  convey  un   Impression  of  Itq'.ridity,  laziness,  and 
sluggishness.  Together  with  t.ie  fricatives  »n<i   the  full^ 
long  vowels,  they  render  the  slowly  rolling  waves  and  the 
heavy  moisture  of  the  sea; 

The  £ea,  its,  s.a^t  drowned  in  a  ^o2,ution  of  rain,  la 

less  glaucous  than  gray,  with  wavej  too  sluggish  to 

break  into  foam.  1ST,    7) 
The  ^'s  in  this  example  affect  us  in  their  suggestion  of 
lingering,  limp  slowness.  Just  as  they  do  in  the  following 
two  examples: 

the  sea's  slow  shlnim,  folds  tK<^,  259) 

the  lazy  sighing  of  the  sea  (SF,  24) 
In  the  first  example,  the  frequent  s,'s  and  the  two  pairs  of 
related  sounds  sea  -  shining  ([i;J  -  [ai]),  slow  -  folds 
([ou]  -  [ou])  and,  In  the  second  example,  the  two  long  dlph- 
tongs  ([el],  [ai])  together  with  the  ^'s  onomatopoeical ly 
render  the  slowness  and  laziness  of  the  ^ea's  movement  and 
the  liquidity  of  water  and  sound. 

Another  effective  example  of  onomatopoeia  is  the  follow- 
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[migrating  cranes]  their  ten-iec   moan  malting  In 

a  tuTquotse-blue  alcy  high  aJsove  a  tawny  birch 

grove  (RL,  129-30) 
The  predominance  of  long,  closed  vowels  lends  a  lyrical  be.iuty 
to  the  scene.  The  first  three  vowel  sounds  [e],  [ou3i  Ce], 
grade  Into  [»i],  [at],  [u:],  reach  the  high  short  [ai]s  and 
the  short  [a],  and  then  descend  to  [3:],  [a:],  and  Cou],  Imi- 
tating in  sound  the  ascending  and  descending  movement  of  the 
birds.  The  suggestive  m's  and  n's  convey  mellowness  and 
duration.   The  rhytfun  of  thti  passdge,  culminatlnij  in  the  sky  - 
high  rhyme,  suggests  the  graceful  flight  uf  the  cranes. 

A  different  kind  of  sound  texture  is  created  by  the  short 
front  vowels  [e]  and  [1]  in  the  following  example: 

[a  Christmas  tree]  declced  out  in  flimsy  tlnsel- 

ry  (KQK.  139) 
Here  the  in  and  Im  sounds  of  the  last  three  words  convey  an 
impression  of  daintiness  and  preciosity,  A  similar  effect 
Is  achieved  in  Hunbert's  description  of  Gaston's  manner  wiih 
the  help  of  a  triple  repetition  of  the  word  prlsr.y; 

Gaston  in  his  prissy  way  -  just  a  prissy  wee  bit 

out  of  the  ordinary,  or  so  he  prissily  frhought 

(Z;,  217) 
The  high,  short  i' a   and  the  hissing  s's   express  Gaston's  ar- 
tificial, effeminate  manner.   Supportod  by  the  [lc]3,  tho  hijh 
Short  front  vowels  in  the  following  phrase  also  parody  the 
cuteness  and  prettlness  of  manner,  in  this  case  of  Charlotte's 
bathroom: 

«  pinkish  cosy,  coyly  covering  the  toilet  lid  (L,  4C). 

In  the  final  example,  the  onomatopoeic  effect  results 
from  the  many  one-syllable  words  with  their  quick  alternation 
of  high  and  low  vowels  creating  a  sudden  and  violent  move- 
ment) the  harshness  of  the  s,'s  and  [)c]s  reinforces  tiie  im- 
pression of  fierceness: 

a  side  door  crashing  open  in  life's  full  flight, 

and  a  rush  of  roaring  black  time  drowning  with 

its  whipping  wind  the  cry  of  lone  disaster  (L, 

255-56). 
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2.2. 2   Consonant 3 

In  other  exai.iple^  of  onomatopoeia,  the  matn  effec*:  schjus 
to  be  produced  by  the  consonants.   Ur.lesa  foregrounded  by 
alliteration  or  lr.::ernal  recurrence,  consonants  often  go  un- 
noticed when  the  sound  texture  of  language  i»  examined.  They 
are  less  resoundlny.  .''lonetheleaa ,  they  can  be  effectively 
used  to  reinforce  meaning.  Soft  consonants  convey  softness 
and  mellowness,  while  hard  ones  produce  an  impression  of  ab- 
ruptness and  harshness.   Dependln<y  on  whether  they  ace  voiced 
or  i/oiceles^,  they  suggest  further  contrasts  of  smoothness 
or  sharpness.   The  writer  may  avail  himself  of  the  suggestlve- 
iiess  of  liquid  affricates  ([tfj  or  CdsD),  breezy  frlcates  or 
aspirates  ( [v3  or  [fj),  or  forceful  plosives  ([p3,  [b],  or 
[>:])  to  realize  t-he  emotive  potential  of  words  in  a  specific 

Kinbote  evokes  the  softness  and  play  of  light  In  an  un- 
derground passage  in  words  that  strongly  foreground  the  1^: 
"seemed  to  illume  with  leaps  of  light  the  low  ceiling"  <FF, 
126-27),  The  rapid  lambs  suggest  the  sudden  movement  of  the 
light  dancing  on  the  ceiling;  the  quicic  one-syllable  words 
are  framed  by  the  longer  twD-syllal)le  words.  The  l.-allltei:- 
atlon  draws  the  words  closely  together  and  produces  the  im- 
pression of  the  leaping  light;  it  enhances  the  interplay  of 
light  and  movement  and  conveys  the  magical  softness  of  the 
scene.  The  vowel  sequence  starts  with  the  long,  high  [1:] 
and  low  [u:],  proceeds  in  a  scries  of  descending  vowels  ([I:], 
[al],  and  [ou]),  and  ends  in  [1:]  and  [Iq].   Glimmer  and 
gloom,  light  and  darkness  are  mingled  in  the  vowel  sounds. 
Because  of  Its  "luminosity",  Nabokov  frequently  employs  the  1 
in  the  rendering  of  light  effects.  In  the  phrase  "a  lone 
light  dimly  diluted  the  darkness"  (SM,  116),  it  appears  in 
the  initial  alliteration  of  the  first  two  words  and  In  the  In- 
ternal repetition  of  the  following  tw>.   The  triple  d-alliter- 
ation  adds  a  touch  of  delicacy  and  softness.   Here  are  some 
further  examples  describing  light  effects  and  using  ^'s  to 
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r«nder  the  softness  of  the  scene: 

e  patc!i  of  blue  light  under  1 

road  oelow  (£F,  87) 

the  resulting  light  lent  a  lunar  tinge...      (SK,   292) 

a   glow  of   blue   light   at   my  elb^w      (BL,    191) 

the  globes  of  lllac-tlnted  lights   (0,    51) 

a  glean  of  lambent  light     (BS,    221) 

the   light  was   so   lyrical      (PP,    105) 
In  all   examples   the   Incidental    suggestlveness   of   1^  In   light 
seems   to   attract  other  words   with   -he   sa-ne   i^onsonant   to   In- 
crease the  onomatopoeic  effect.     Many  eplths^-ncun  aJlitcr- 
ations   accordingly  use   the   1   In   connection  with   ll'jht: 

lacy   light      (SM,    Z70;    DF,    41) 

lambent  light   (BS,  223) 

lilac  light  (PF,  157) 

liquid  lights  Co,  96) 

lone  light  (L,  287) 

Sebastian  Knight  explicitly  refers  to  the  evocative  qual- 
ity of  the  letters  1,  and  v  In  th*  following  passa'jes 

Life  with  you  was  lovely  -  and  when  I  say  lovely,  I 

mean  doves  and  lilies,  and  velvet,  and  that  soft 

pink  "v"  in  the  middle  and  the  way  your  tongue 

curved  up  to  the  long,  lingering  "1".   <^i  105) 
This  conment,  while  explaining  the  subjective  associatlor.  t)f 
words  and  letters,  relies  heavily  or.  other  wordc  containing 
the  same  consonants  1^  and  v:  life,  lovely,  doves.  1) ll^s. 
velvet .  soft,  middle,  curved,  long,  lingering.    In  Kabokov's 
prose,  passages  with  a  noticeable  preponderance  of  ^'s  often 
carry  strong  connotations  of  tenderness,  £;ensDallty,  softness, 
limpidity,  and  languor.   This  is  especially  apparent  In  I^oli- 
ta.  where  Humbert  seems  to  use  with  relish  words  which  echo 
the  ^'S   of  his  love's  name.   The  whole  novel  is  extremely 
rich  in  passages  which  exploit  the  emotive  quality  of  1^'s  and 
m's  together  with  long,  low,  languorous  vowels  to  convey  in 
sound  some  of  the  emotional  essence  of  Humbert's  expec.Lence 
(see  Appendix  8.2.2).     The  following  examples  all  rely  on 
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suijgesllvenesg  of  the  letter  1,  to  create  effects  of  soft- 
ly lytica]  beau ry,  and  caressing  tsnderness: 
her  agile  giggling  legs,  and  the  boolc  Illce  a  sleigh 
left  ny  Jap   (L,  S7) 
lovely  leggy  young  thl.iq   (L,  157) 

a  dot  of  blackness  In  the  Mwi   of  ny  bliss   (L,  171) 
her  lovely  young  velvety  delicate  dolta   (L,  280) 
Uer  lank  loose,  nearly  luaibus-lengtli.. .black  silks  (A, 
118) 
a  silk  doll  with  an  angel's  limp  legs  (G,  45) 


her  slowly  and  lusciously  rolling  buttocks,  which  di- 
vulged in  altern-ite  motion,  their  neiher  bulgen  fron 
under  t^.e  lam6  loin  cloth   (A,  479) 

Nabokov's  dtilight  in  "every  limb  of  every  limpid  letter" 
Sh.  105}  Is  amply  documented  in  his  frequent  alliterations 
(sec  Appendix  3.1).  Another  letter  (and  .■.ound)  for  which 
Nabokov  has  a  narked  predilection  Is  ni;  It  Is  used  to  suggest 
lyrical  moods  and  delicate  feelings  and  onomatopoeical ly  con- 
veys Impressions  of  melodiousness,  hurnming  duration,  or  mys- 
tical remoteness: 

How  smugly  would  I  marvel  that  she  was  mine,  mine, 
mine,  and  revise  the  recent  matltudinal  swoon  to  the 
moan  of  the  mourning  doves  (L,  163} 
a  mute  moan  of  human  tenderness   (L,  287) 
a   mauve  remoteness  melting  beyond  moving  masts  (5K,  34) 
mirages,  miracles,  midsummer  morn   IPF,  65) 
majestic  and  minute,  remote  and  magically  near   (L,  310) 
a  small  monoplane. . .melted  In  the  morning  mist  (A,  390) 
L  neighboring 

Two  mor«  consonants  may  be  singled  out  to  show  Nabokov's 
conscious  use  of  the  suggestiveness  of  sounds  to  emphasize 
acoustically  and  emotively  aspects  of  meaAlng.   The  consonant 
£  evok(  3  associations  of  pressure,  force,  sprliigineJs,  or 
roundness.  The  plosive  also  expresses  contempt,  derision, 
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robustness,  or  protest;  all  these  suggestions  hdve  their  ori- 
gin In  the  pronunciation  of  the  conso;iant,  in  the  forceful 
containment  of  air  and  Its  sudden  release.   Some  examples  of 
the  onomatopoeic  use  of  £  show  the  letter's  erootive  qualities 
if  employed  In  the  proper  lexical  context: 

he  proceeded  to  press  upon  pinned  Pnin  the  fullowinr) 

points   tP,  49) 

he  proceeded  to  press  the  paper  arjalnst  Krug's  left 

shoulder  blade     (BS,    17) 

[the  coat]    Ijnpressed   the  proprietress   of   the   place 

(KQK.    110) 

Poison  was  a  procuress;  the  pistol  a  pimp  (KQK.  197) 
Interrupted  in  places  hy  pale  puffs  of  aspen   CL,  158) 
Your  pilot  puzzled,  your  packed  parachute  shuffled 
off  (^,  245) 

the  black  peacock  spot  produced  intraopti^ally  by 
pressure  on  the  pclpehra  (BB,  190-91) 
pedaling  with  passionate  power  (NT,  53) 
bl.'-.ter  her  into  the  rece^is  of  a  perch  and  pjsh 
against  her  and  pant  out  his  passion   (KQK.  55). 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  8.2.2. 

The  description  of  Quilty's  repulsive  physical  appcarar 'x 

Is  suggestively  conveyed  by  Humbert  in  short,  abrupt  words, 

with  a  contemptuous  recurrence  of  b'.s  .nd  g's: 

his  tight,  wet  black  bathing  trunks  bloated  and  bur:::- 
ing  with  vigor  where  his  great  fat  biillybag  was  pulled 
back  like  a  padded  shield  over  his  reversed  beasthood 
(L,  239). 

The  fricative  f,  as  also  the  v,  may  be  used  to  suggest 
airiness,  volatility,  force,  Impetuousi.eEs,  or  breezy  r'Jsol- 
ness,  as  In  the  following  examples: 

figures  of  fashion  with  waxen  or  woode  .  fuces  in  suits 
pressed  by  the  iron  of  perf pctlor!,  arrosted  In  a  slate 
of  colorful  putrpfaction  or  their  temporary  pedestals 
and  platforms,  their  arms  half-bent  ar.d  half-extended 
in  a  parody  of  pastoral  appeal  (KqK.  81) 
Here  the  vapidity  of  the  figures'  faces  grades  into  the  con- 
temptuous description  of  their  petrified  perfection. 
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In  tha:ie  examples,  the  onomatopoeic  eff>jct  is  due  to  the 
inoistent  use  of  fricatives: 

a  bdrc- shouldered  flapper  with  fluffy  fan  and  false 
eyelishes   (LH,  137) 

Clncinnd- lis  C.  felt  a  fierce  longing  for  freedom,  the 
most  ordinary,  physical,  physically  f '  asible  kind  of 
freedom  <^,  65> 


For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  8.2.2. 

A  number  of  examples  use  certain  sounds,  Aspeclally  cor 
sonants,  to  ridicule  fashionable  concepts  or  nock  pretense 

a  too  fond,  too  fie.tdlsh  or  too  indifferent  parent  - 

secret  festerings  that  the  foster  quack  feigns  to 

heal  by  expensive  confessiin  fests   (A,  364) 

therr  is  no  S'lch  thing  as  the  Ashcan  School  or  the 

Cdche  Cache  School  or  the  Ca:ican  School   <P,  96) 

a  disturbing  streak  of  genius  as  striking  as  the 

stripe  of  a  skunk  (SM,  262) 

analyzing  glacial  drifts,  drumllns,  and  gremlins,  dhd 

kremlins   (L,  35-6) 

struggling  in  a  naughty  world  oi  Jugyernauts,  and 

aeronauts,  and  naughts,  and  what-nots   (2tt  61-2) 

titled  Britisher  and  Greek  grandee  matching  yachts, 

and  yacs,  and  yoickfests   lA,  238) 

every  Poppy  Group  pup  copies  him   '.A,  426) 

a  "papa  Fig,"  spanker  of  girl  bottoms  and  spunky 

aplttoon-user  (A,  2C) 

itlng  four-letter 

For  further  examples  of  predominantly  consonantal  onomato- 
poeia, see  Appendix  8.2.2. 


3.   Rhyme 

Willie  alliteration  and  assonance  closely  connect  words 
and  their  senses  and  invite  comparison  of  their  individual 
similarities  and  differences,  %rords  which  are  almost  Identi- 
cal in  sound  are  brough*:  together  In  an  even  closer  union. 
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Many  of  the  examples  listed  under  agnomination  (Append  x  7.6), 
alliteration  (Appendix  8.1),  ard  assonance  (Appendix  8.2. ^; 
are  so  alike  In  phonemic  structure  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
near-rhytnes .   The  sungestlon  of   an  intimate  relation  ^ciween 
the  words  Is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  near-rhymes  th\o 
it  is  In  the  case  of  alliteratlun  or  assorance  occurring 
singly.   In  oth«r  words,  the  relationship  between  sLnil^r- 
sounding  words  connected  by   alliteration  and  assonance  and 
words  which  are  alniost  identical  iii  sound  is  diff  "^rcv  .  only 
in  the  degree  of  their  closeness.   The  conbinationi  involving 
pararhymes  suggest  an  Interpenetration  of  the  r/orda'    lexical 
gleanings,  in  sone  cases  even  an  Interchargeaiiility,  Here, 
as  in  alliterative  and  assonating  combinations,  a  variety  of 
semantic  relationships  are  possible  between  the  wordu  draw:^ 
together  by  phonological  correspondence,  and  r^nly  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  context  will  reveal  the  naturt?  of  their  ra- 
mantic  interdependence.   The  remarks  made  above  (see  pp.  135 
ff.  and  159  ff.)  apply  eqvally  to  the  example's  of  nea;."- 
rhymes . 
Examples: 

arbors  and  ardors   (A,  54,  74,  159,  367,  409) 
reflections  and  refractions   (G,  9&) 
in  stretches  or  patches   (A,  362} 
powerful  shower  (A,  68) 
fancy  pansy  (PP,  268) 
a  mild  rimlle  (BM,  i74) 
muddy  and  rutty   C^,  133) 
morbid... torpid  (L,  254) 
opulent.. .corpulent  (G,  66) 
the  brain  is  drained  (PF,  68) 
enamored  w.<  :h  the  glumour  (A,  409) 
8y  dream  law  and  screen  law  (BS.  113) 
inhaling  her  hair  and  the  heat  of  her  ear  (A,  86) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  8.3.1. 
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An  even  more  conspicuous  feature  of  Nabolcov's  prose  is 
the  frequency  of  genuine  rhymes.   Beside  their  function  to 
create  surprising  effects  of  seisdntic  interplay,  they  often 
produce  comic  correspondencies  and  incongruities  (as  do  some 
of  the  examples  of  agnomination,  alliteration,  assonance,  and 
near-rhyme).  Although  the  unusual  appearance  of  rhymes  in 
prose  seems  to  forbid  their  use  for  serious  purposes,  they 
are  often  employed  by  Nabokov  to  emphasize  the  delusive  nature 
of  phonological  similarities  and  to  foreground  ironically 
hidden  correspondences  In  meaning  between  words.  The  follow- 
ing examples  are  arranged  in  rough  categories  according  to 
the  semantic  relationship  between  the  rhyming  words  <cf.  the 
categories  outlined  above,  pp.  161-65). 

1)  Rhymes  connecting  words  with  similar,  related  senses, 
usually  joined  by  "and". 

Examples; 

schoolgirls  and  poolgirls  (A,  111) 

hail  and  gale  (L,  SI) 

strain  and  drain  (SK,  108) 

schemed  and  dreamed  (L,  73) 

slyly  and  shyly   (I,  68) 

2)  Rhymes  connecting  two  different  words  and  meanings,  re- 
ferring to  different  aspects  of  feeling,  activity,  or 
appearance . 

Examples: 

used  and  bruised  (L,  261) 
talked  and  walked   (LS,  175) 
bronzes  and  bonzes  (A,  9i) 
brook  or  book   (A,  44} 
clatter  and  chatter   (A,  389) 
shaving  and  waving   (DS,  177) 
dignified,  office-tied   (Ml,  299) 
mimed  and  rhymed   (PF.  242) 
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3)  Rhymes  connecting  vrords  which  refer  to  spiritual  and  phy- 
sical, abstract  and  concrete,  Interior  and  exterior 
aspects  of  a  subject. 

ExaiDPles! 

doubts  and  pouts  (L,  80) 

grace  and  pace  (KQK.  150) 

hapless  and  capless  (PF,  99) 

soundless  and  boundless  (AL,  115) 

torrid  and  horrid  (A,  382) 

spaciousness  and  graciousness  <PF.  82) 

4)  Words  with  contrasting  senses. 
Examples i 

the  womb  and  the  tomb   (LS,  13) 
adored  and  abhorred   (A,  308) 
concealed  and  revealed   (BS,  194) 
viatic  or  static  {A,  359) 

A  number  of  rhyming  combinations  do  not  so  much  stress 
the  semantic  aspect  of  the  words  as  their  natural  connection, 
their  relationship  made  manifest  in  sound.   This  is  the  case 
in  a  number  of  rhyming  compounds  and  echoing,  reduplicative 
formations,  such  as 

hint-glint  (P?,  79) 

fate-mate  (I,  14) 

hingle-tingle  (A,  571) 

bix-pix  (A,  416) 

handy-dandy      <BS,    204} 

birches-smirches     (DF,    132) 

trtimpety-s trump ety      (BS,    213) 

Various   other  rhyming  pairs   are  more  playful    in  nature; 

din  rim     (LS,    120) 

dun  bun     (A,    340) 

raw   paw      (BS,    203) 

llup   blimp      (PP,    60} 
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[A,  409) 

Ouine,  the  Swine   (L,  34) 

a  phrase  in  praise   (A,  375) 

a  matter  of  patter   (RL,  93) 

as  glad  as  an  ad  (L,  163) 

a  cone  from  a  stone   (A,  50) 

the  dance  of  chance   (PA,  79) 

to  enhance  chance  (PA,  79) 

transcendental... accidental  (PA,  79)''^ 

Mr.  Potts,  do  we  have  any  cots   (L,  130} 

cot  in  49,  Mr.  Swine   (L,  120) 

In  the  last  group  of  examples,  there  are  longer  verbal 
jingles  which  humorously  exploit  rhyme  to  parody  certain 
popular  intonations  of  nursery  rhymes  and  advertising.   The 
first  three  examples,  however,  are  more  serious  In  intention. 
Exnwplest 

from  the  mast,  from  the  past  and  its  castle  tower  (5H,  50) 
She  felt  and  smelt  and  melted   (A,  399) 
the  ravage  and  outrage  of  age  (A,  559) 
The  tick-tock  of  the  grandfather's  clock   <SM,  68) 
looking  down  the  while  with  an  intent  smile   (KQK.  150) 
little  Lo  was  aware  of  that  glow   (L,  161) 
her  hand,  half-hidden  in  the  sand  (L,  14) 
some  obscure  shift  or  rift  or  sift  or  drift  (BS,  163) 
proposed  imitations  of  supposed  Intonations  (SM,  191) 
Professor  Kllster  of  Swister  (K^,  239) 
was  it,  I  wonder,  a  [horrible]  blunder?   (LD,  222) 
have  a  drink  on  the  brink  (I,  170) 
Red  at  night,  sailor's  delight  (K^,  251) 
as  a  million  tots  do,  why  not  you   (P,  69) 
a  sunny  honey  and  her  satin  Latin   {BS,  178) 
not  to  spell  very  well,  but  to  smell  very  well   (L,  179) 
Welcome,  fellow,  to  this  bordello  (L,  187) 
Trims  turns,  nips  hips   (L,  256} 
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"Happy  todayf  pappy  tomorrow."  (G,  360) 
what  oceans  of  lotions  and  str«ans  of  creams  <A,  476] 
For  furthar  examples  of  rhymes  In  Nabokov's  prose,  see  Appen- 
dix 8.3.2. 

4.  ChrtMaastheaia 

A  special  aspect  of  Nabokov's  susceptibility  to  the 
suggestive  power  of  words  is  his  professed  ability  to  per- 
ceive the  colors  of  letters.     Whereas  In  Rimbaud's  famous 
sonnet  "Voyelles",  the  color  associations  are  primarily  due 
to  the  occurrence  of  certain  letters  In  certain  words  and 
thus  Influenced  in  their  meanings  by  the  specific  denotations 
of  those  words,  Nabokov's  chromesthesla  Is  partly  condition- 
ed by   the  physiological  process  of  articulation  of  a  letter, 
partly  by  Its  physical  shape.   Ever  since  his  childhood,  he 
writes  in  his  autobiography,  he  has  had  the  strange  gift  of 
colored  hearing.   In  most  cases,  he  explains,  "the  color 
sensation  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  very  act  of  my  orally 
forming  a  given  letter  while  I  imagine  Its  outline"  <SM,  34). 
He  is  also  keenly  aware  that  "a  subtle  Interaction  exists  be- 
tween sound  and  shape"  (SM,  34).  The  kinaesthetic  associ- 
ation  gives  rise  to  a  colored  visual  perception.  The  sen- 
sitive articulatory  differentiation  in  the  pronunciation  of 
letters  allows  him  to  establish  a  system  of  colors,  In  which 
individual  letters  are  dlvldable  according  to  tint  and  shade 
In  seven  major  groups.  The  following  are  distini,iili:hed: 
1)  The  black  group  :   comprising  "a",  hard  "g",  and  "r" 
Z)  The  white  group  :   comprising  "n",  "1",  and  "o" 

3)  The  blue  group  !   comprising  "x",  "a",  "k",  and  "c" 

4)  The  green  group  :   comprising  "f",  "p",  and  "t" 

5)  The  yellow  group:   comprising  "e",  "i",  "d",  "y",  and  "u" 

6)  The  brown  group  ;   comprising  "j",  soft  "g",  and  "h" 

7)  The  red  group    :   comprising  "b",  "n",  and  "v". 
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The  remaining  three  letters  belong  tc  iniiccnediate  shades, 
the  s  is  not  the  light  blue  of  c  but  a  mixture  of  azure  and 
mother-of-pearl,  the  £  is  browner  than  k,  and  w  is  a  dull 
vjolet-gceen  (SM,  34-5), 

In  addi'.lon,  the  letters  seem  to  suggest  synesthetic 
associations.   Thus  the  nt  is  a  fold  of  pin)c  flannel  (SM,  35; 
G,  96),  the  V  a  pale,  transparent  pink  called  "rose-quartz" 
(SM.  35;  SO,  17>,  the  o  an  Ivory-backed  hand  mirror  (ffli,  34), 
the  n  a  grayish-yellowish  oatmeal  color  (Sk,  3<j  SO,  17), 
and  the  1_   a  noodle-limp  white  (SM,  34)  -  to  name  Just  a  few 
of  Nabokov's  favorites. 

The  "physiological  fact  of  'colored  hearirg'"  (G,  252), 
which  apparently  plays  an  important  part  in  Nabokov's  appre- 
ciation and  use  of  words,  cannot  le  altogether  ignored  when 
investigating  his  prose,  but  an  evaluation  on  this  level  Is 
hardly  possible  withou'.  sue.  i.r.i.-iiig  to  subjectivity  and  ar- 
bitrariness.  Even  following  the  lines  of  Nabokov's  care- 
fully detailed  system  of  colors  assigned  to  certain  letters, 
a  proper  assessment  of  his  "freakish  gift"  (SO,  17)  is  im- 
possible.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  letters  have  for  him 
specific  visual  associations  and  may  add  "auditive  hues"  (G, 
66)  to  the  semantic  and  onomatopoeic  meaning  of  words  is 
significant  and  may  enhance  the  effect  of  a  specific  context. 

The  German  word  Lautmalerei  ('painting  with  sounds')  for 
onomatopoeia  also  makes  the  connection  between  sound  and  color, 
and  to  describe  sounds  as  high  or  low  Germans  accordingly  use 
the  adjectives  light  or  dark;  the  English  language  also  refers 
to  colors  in  terms  of  sound  ("a  loud  tie",  "quiet  colors"), 
and  the  word  tone  can  be  used  for  both  sound  and  color.   It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  Nabokov's  color  scheme,  vow- 
els suggestive  of  darkness  appear  in  different  groups:  the 
a  In  the  blac)c  group,  the  o  in  the  white,  and  the  i^  in  the 
yellow  group,  whereas  those  suggestive  of  light,  such  as  e 
and  ^  are  found  in  the  yellow  group.   The  correspondence  be- 
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tw«*n  sound  and  color  is  then  not  due  so  much  to  the  phonetic 
quality  of  a  letter  as  to  the  artlculatory  suggestion.  The 
common  designation  given  to  colors  as  warm  (e.g.  orange,  red, 
or  yellow)  or  cold  (e.g.  green,  blue)  does  not  correspond  to 
Nabokov's  color  groups  either,  although  a  few  pleasant,  "warm" 
letters  appear  in  the  red,  yellow,  and  brown  groups,  and  a 
few  "cold"  ones  are  included  in  the  black,  green,  and  blue 
groups.  On  the  whole,  Nabokov's  color  system  Is  not  in  agree- 
ment with  conmon  notions  of  the  correspondence  between  sounds 
and  colors. 

It  la  quite  conceivable  that  Nabokov's  chromesthesla  Is 
a  factor  which  may  have  Influenced  the  wording  of  phrases  and 
sentences  and  that  an  onomatopoeic  effect  is  a  result  not 
only  of  auditory  suggestion  and  emotive  import,  but  also  of 
articulatory  or  visual  suggestion.   Thus  the  frequent  use  of 
1^'a  or  m's,  o's  or  b's  in  a  passage  may  reflect  the  conscious 
attempt  to  give  the  passage  a  visual  appeal  by  "painting"  it 
in  various  shades  of  white  and  red.   This  may  be  seen  in  Se- 
bastian's words  (quoted  in  full  on  p.  184),  where  he  not  only 
specifically  mentions  "that  soft  pink  'v'",  but  also  groups 
a  number  of  words  with  letters  from  Nabokov's  white  and  red 
group  to  paint  his  emotion  in  various  shades  of  white,  pink, 
and  red  (e.q."Life...vou... lovely. ..doves. ..lilies. ..velvet. . . 
soft"  [RL.  lOS]}.  On  the  other  hand,  gloomy,  dark  scenes  may 
be  consciously  touched  up  with  the  dark  colors  of  a's,   £'s, 

Occasional  ireferences  to  chromesthetlc  sensations  show 
that  the  phenomenon  does  have  significance,  but  it  Is  too 
elusive  to  allow  critical  evaluation.  When  Ada  says  she  sees 
a  particular  phrase  "in  small  violet  letters"  (A,  146),  the 
color  sensation  is  an  important  emotional  factor.  And  when 
Krug  explains  that  "the  word  'loyalty'  phonetically  and  vi- 
sually remlndCsJ  him  of  a  golden  fork  lying  in  the  sun  on  a 
smooth  spread  of  pale  yellow  silk"  (BS,  86),  the  word  is  not 
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limited  to  Its  dictionary  denotation,  but  also  evokes  chrom- 
esthetic  associations  which  are  extremely  detailed  in  his 
case.   Krug's  image  of  the  word  largely  conforms  to  Nabokov's 
color  scheme:  the  whiteness  of  his  o  ("an  Ivory-backed  hand 
mirror")  and  1,'3,  combined  with  the  "bright -golden"  (SM,  35) 
^  (which  also  physically  resembles  a  fork),  seeme  to  entire- 
ly eclipse  the  potential  blackness  of  a  or  greenness  of  t. 
In  his  poem  "Softest  of  Tongues"  ,  the  poet  remarks  that 
the  Russian  word  proshchav  {'adieu,  farewell')  "cheats/the 
lips  and  leaves  then  parted  (thus:  pcash-chai  /which  means 
'good-bye')";  the  articulatory  process  is  an  echo  to  the 
sense;  the  separation  of  the  lips  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  ei^resses  its  meaning. 

Some  other  examples  also  show  Nabokov's  awareness  of 
the  visual  and  articulatory  suggestiveness  of  letters: 

fourteenth,  an  insipid  pinkish-blond  nuneral   <GO.  104) 
qroza  (' thunderstorm' ) ,  a  grand  little  word,  with  that 
blue  zigzag  in  the  middle   (D,  118) 

[the  name  "Otto",  written  in  the  snow]  I  thought  how 
beautifully  that  name,  with  its  two  soft  o's  flanking 
the  pair  of  gentle  consonants,  suited  the  silent  layer 
of  snow  upon  that  pipe  with  its  two  orifices  and  its 
tacit  tunnel   (GB,  92) 


For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  6.4. 
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Paraltelisn  and  Rhythm 


Reversing  Nabokov's  definition  of  3  good  poem  "an  a 
concentrate  of  good  ptoae"  (SO,  44),  one  might  say  that  ;ood 
prose  ia  a  dilution  of  good  poetry.   The  freqjency  with  which 
poetic  devices  are  used  In  Nabokov's  work  tinderliai>s  the 
claimed  generic  similarity  between  them.  Tvra  more  indica- 
tions of  that  affinity  will  be  discussed  In  this  section: 
parallelism  and  rhythm. 

Nabokov's  syntax  ia  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its  va- 
riety^ as  for  its  regularity  and  poise.  Syntactical  parallel- 
isms and  rhythmical  patterns,  characteristic  features  of  hi^ 
style,  betray  Kabokov's  overwhelming  sens'?  of  harmonic  bal- 
ance and  his  constant  endeavor  to  combine  individual  sounds, 
syllables,  words,  and  meanings  into  harmonious  patterns  of 
aesthetic  form. 

1.  Parallelism 

Parallelism,  a  device  fundamental  to  poetic  structiiria, 
creates  coherences.  It  arranges  separate  syntactical  unl*:s 
in  balanced  sequences  of  corresponding  elements  which  stress 
various  contiguities,  similarities,  synonymities,  and  con- 
trasts on  the  semantic  level.  J.C.  La  Dri^re,  approaching 
parallelism  from  the  semantic  relationships  of  sameness  and 
diversity ,  writes : 

Whether  In  sound  or  In  meaning,  it  is  the  relation 
of  sameness  and  difference  that  provides  all  the  re- 
petitions, recurrences,  balances,  symmetries,  and 
all  contrasts,  tensions,  and  conflicts,  that  con- 
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stltutc  artistic  form. 
Parallelism  is  a  unifying  device  which,  while  establishing 
fonn-il  synunetcies  and  correspondences,  creates  complex  se- 
mantic relationships  between  the  parallel  verbal  structures. 
Syntactical  parallelism  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  rhe- 
torical balance  and  architectonic  regularity  of  Nabokov's 
English  prose.  Together  with  alliteration,  assonance,  and 
rhythm,  it  brings  about  the  musical,  measured  movement  of 
Nabokov's  prose,  which  consistently  gives  evidence  of  the 
author's  artistic  sense  of  balance  and  proportion.  The  syn- 
tactical parallelisms  range  from  simple  equivalence  of  two 
words  in  close  proximity  to  elaborate  patterns  of  whole 
phrases  and  sentences  with  corresponding  elements.   Some 
dominant  types  of  syntactical  parallelism  inlbtoteiv's  English 
fiction  will  be  listed  below. 

Parallelism  invites  comparison.  The  elements  connected 
by  parallelism,  J.  M.  Lotman  points  out,  are  neither  identi- 
cal nor  separate, but  analogous.   The  analogy  between  the 
elements  extends  from  the  formal,  syntactical  level  to  the 
semantic  level  where  a  variety  of  relationships  of  similarity 
and  difference  may  be  detected.  The  parallel  words  and 
phrases  are  mutually  illuminating,  forcing  into  focus  their 
Individual  qualities  of  correspondence,  complement,  or  con- 
trast.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  tension  between  the  meanings 
of  the  parallel  elements,  which  may  range  from  slight  nuance 
to  striking  antinomy.   Some  aspects  of  parallel  patterning 
and  semantic  tension  have  been  indicated  above  (see  VIII, 1). 
A  close  study  of  parallelism  requires  investigating,  as  G. 
Iiaech  suggests, 

whether  it  extends  to  both  lexical  and  grammatical 
choices;  whether  it  operates  simultaneously  on 
different  layers  of  structure;  whether  it  involves 
patterning  on  both  phonological  and  formal  lev- 
Such  an  investigation  cannot  be  undertaken  here. 
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Some  inportant  observations  about  parallelism  have  beer. 
made  by  C.  Proffer  with  regard  to  Lol  Ita  ,  and  "^Is  remackfi 
have  equal  validity  in  relation  to  Nabokov's  other  works. 
Although  Kabokov'a  favorite  type  of  "rhetorical-syntactical 
arrangement"  Is  that  of  "balanced  pairs"  ,  the  striving  for 
harmonious  form  can  also  be  seen  in  several  types  of  longer, 
complex  verbal  sequences. 

In  the  following  sections  of  binary  and  ternary  parallel- 
ism, the  examples  will  be  listed  according  to  gratimatical 
type  and  the  number  of  corresponding  cl^nents.   A  certalri 
amount  of  repetition  of  the  examples  Is  Inevitable.  The 
examples  listed  in  the  Appendix  (8.1  Alliteration)  appear 
without  indication  of  the  source.   The  rhythmic  pattern, 
which  alnvost  always  accompanies  pacallelli>m,  is  marked  (  '  - 
stressed  syllable;  "  «  unstressed  syllable;  ^  -  secondary 
stress).  A  short  discussion  of  rhythm  follows  the  section 
about  parallelism  [IX.2). 

1.1   Binary  Parallelism 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  parallelisms  involves  the 
correspondence  of  two  elements. 
^.1.1   Simple  Binary  Parallelism 

The  exampXes,  all  of  them  connected  by  allitoratlon, 
parallel  two  words. 
a)   Mouna  connected  bv  "and" 

anguish  and  ardor 

/         ».        / 
ban]c  ar.d  >ied 

features  and  faults 

/    K     X     /    Jt 

frescoes  and  fountains 

X  /   X    *        / 
repentance  and  rage 

the  dirt  and  the  death 
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b)  Iioiina  c  ji 


flow  of  fancy 

glihl.ec  of  gratitude 

masses  of  mist 

tornadoes  of  temper 

Nouns  connected  by  "or" 

banknotes  or  banisters 

booh  or  brook 

frrrats  or  farmers 

in  Florence  or  Florida 

Nouns  with  vaclous  connectives 

one  breath,  one  breeze 

lampshades  with  landscapes 

X   /    /  V    X.        f 
the  myth  behind  the  moth 

more  picknickers  than  pines 
Adjectives  connected  by  "and" 
brilliant  and  brutal 
heavy  and  hazy 
moonless  and  massive 
secret  and  sacred 

Adjectives  connected  by  "or" 

/    >'    X         f 
drowsy  or  drugged 

fantastic  or  familiar 

X    n     /      %       r      X       ' 
supercilious  or  surprised 

f    1        K        /  X 
trivial  or  tragic 
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g)     A(Hectl'/«3  »ttth  varloua 


arid  but  ardent 

f   y-    X  /  >    > 

fraudulent,  frlvoloi 


gently  and  gingerly 
silently,  sadly 

Verba 

/  X        /     X 

burns   and  beckons 

/      /        X         /     X 
rocking  an'1  rasping 

/     )t        K        /       X 
waiting  or  Menchin<j 


a) 

The  examples  parallel 
Adjective  &  noun  conne. 

:ted  by   "and" 

a  naked  palate  and  a   rheumless   eye      <DS,    B) 

H  /      X  /  >/>/ 

with  hollow  cheeks   and   yellow   teeth      (BS,    235} 

/    ;■        /  X        /     X         / 

flaming  punch   and   booming   guns      (SR,    208) 

with  a   heavy  heart   and   a  pazzled  mind      (PT,    90) 

b)     Adjective  &  nour.  connected  by  "of" 

X    /     f.      r.        /     ^x/^x    /x 

the  darkening  dunes  of  a  fabulous  kingdom  (PP,  65) 
7-       /     "         f        X    /x/ 

the  golden  flood  of  swelling  Joy  (A,  2B1) 
»    A    /x     /;r^/xx/ 

with  the  listless  grace  of  ineffable  grief   (PF,  214} 

in  the  idle  wake  of  a  passing  thought  (91,  288) 

c}   Adiactlve  *  noun  with  Tarioas  connectives 

a  moon-white  screen  in  a  velvet-dark  hall   (TE,  130) 
x.*    /x/     K       *  /K     / 

in  the  growing  rush,  in  the  nearlr.g  swish  (PF,  221) 
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the   1  indeti- treed   hill   with   its   rojy-red   church      (SM,    30) 

X        /)(         /    ^      X      y    f      / 
In  private  houses  or  hired  halls     (94,    261) 

d)     Adjective  6  noun  *  noun 

/'/  ./A/  \»<  /;< 

frio:idly   life's   relief   a-^d  death's  fearful    shadow      (PF,96) 

>  *       /     f       /       ^      f      ^         n  X  > 

throjgh   the   golden  veil   of   eveninq  and   through   the 

blaclc  lacerV  of  th'e  night_    (PF,   160) 

K/AA  /         >        X        /    <  x/A*/         >f 

a  beautiful   tomb  foe   tie  victiir. ..«  terrible  doom  for 


behind   ■:iis  viil  oE  time, 

*  X  /  A  X  /  

with   the   sun  in  her  eyes   and   a  dog   In   her   ams      (LD,    32) 

)'       )<.         /     )t       ^        /      X  a;i/x>/ 

fron  the   Lreenan  to  Browning, 
>/>/  X    )t      /        ^      . 

a  void  of   light   and   a  veil   of   shadn 

Noun  &   adjective  &  noun 

stress   the   white  of   a  bare   instep  by   the   black   of   a   vel- 
vet   slipper      (L,    28) 

X  />)iy/x  /xs  f.       /      n      X 

the   chill   of   a   sepulchral   countlnghouse,    the   boredom  of 
flyblown  o^'fices      (DP,    224) 

X  /r.  r.      n      /      r-         /a  X        /xX^       /x%x 

the  theater  of  earthly  habit,   the  livery  of  tempor.iry 
substance     (G,    367] 

■^      /         >•     7        \         /  ?        X         /X/S        X 

a   smile  on  his   thin  lips,    but  with  murder  behind   his 

thick  eyeglasses   (G,  64) 

Verb  &  noun 

XX  /         y.        /  x/XX/Jt 

he  could  prop  his  mind  and  sober  his  fancy     (KQK.   B2) 

XZ/x/  7i       f     /■       K         /  X        / 

not   to   warm   the   flesh  but   solely   to  please   the   eye      (RL.5) 

clearing  my   throat   and   holding  my   heart      CL,    205} 
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h)     Various 

hotly  hystarical  and  hopelessly  frigid     CBS,    117) 

that  taste  would   conceal   and  compassion   spare      (L,    5) 

%       f    n       /  Ji.      )i.       %       /    ?■        / 
the  former  faded  and  the  latter  sank     ((3,    164) 

warm  live  thoughts  about  dear  earthly  trifles     (T,    114) 

)t       J'       /  ^       X        /  , 

all   the  fond,   all  the  frail     (A,    20) 

Hazier   flashed   the  reeds,   dimmer   flamed   the   sky      (Tl,    12?) 
the   too   fragile  pastel   and   the  too   coarse   distemper    (P,  9q 
not   young   enough   to   be  my  companion   and  not     ild   eitough 
to  bk  my  guide      <RL,    17} 

the   civil   plight   of  a  hobbled   expatriate   and   the  politi- 
cal  immobilisation  of  a  Soviet  slave     tLH,    52) 

i)     Parentheses 

neither   the   guards    (some   wf    them  htanane   and  witty)    ncr 
the  Freudian  inquisitors   {all  of  them  fools  or  fraudsjL.. 
(TT,   98) 

/x  /;.;(,>       >/>v         /xx         /)(, 

Sievers'   Carmelite  (Just  another  gray  moth  to  the  reader) 

...    a  dragonfly   (Just   a  blue   libellula   to  me)      {^3,    112) 
XX///X-'  x/  x/ 

...he  would  say  (and  says  so  still). ..provoked   (and  goes 

on  doing  so)      (DS,   192) 

For  further  examples  of  simple  binary  paral 1-^1 ism,  see 
Appendix  e.l  (Alliteration};  for  further  examples  of  complex 
binary  parallelism,  see  Appendix  9.1. 

1.1.3  Antithetical  Parallelism 

Antithetical  parallelism  is  frequent  in  Nabokov's  prose. 
One  (sometimes  two)  of  a  sequence  of  parallel  words  (usually 
the  adjective)  contrasts  with  the  corresponding  wnrd  (or 
words)  in  another  sequence.  The  syntactically  parallel,  se- 
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manttcally  contrasting  «ords   often   refer   to   physical   quail- 
tics  which   are   comparable   in   tliat   they  denote  different  but 
related   ,jspe[:':s   of   u   person,    object,   or   idea.      Freqiieiitly 
the  antl   heses   hurrorously   explolU   the   sliq^.tlY   inco.iqruo-js 
duality  rr  the  subject's  .latuce  or  play  on  the  litffral  and 
figurative  meanlrgs   of    the   contcastinq  words.      Sonstimes   they 
oppose   a   concrete   characteristic   to   an  abstract   q-.iellty.      At 
b];ne3,    the  exa-nples   of   antithetical    parallelism   have  an   al- 
moiit  p.iradoiiical   f?.avor.      N'.ibokov  clearly  delightu   In  th« 
union  of   differences   and  i;ses   antithetical   parallelism  to 
emphasise  the  close  relation  betwoen  opposltes.     The  con- 
trasting words   are   sonietimes   related   also   by  alliteration 
and   assor^nco.      Again,    rhythm   is   a   strong   unifying   and   har- 
monizing  factor. 
Examples t 

with   a   large   fanily   and  a   small    trade      (A,    350) 

y        /  X        /   J-  j<    /      Jt         /   "  *         / 

the   senseless   agony  of   his   logical    fate      £BS,    39) 

the  inriocent  night  and  my  terrible  thoughts      (L,    283) 

K         f      ^  /     /  A       /    X  / 

wit;i   sinking    -stomachs   and   rising  hnarts      (DS,    39) 

r.      f      f      /    }t.      ?■    f    1^    ?-         / 

the  new  temptation  of  obsolete  words  <TS,  33) 

/        *■       ^       f        X  >■•  /  X      / 

Friendly  indifference  and  bl.i*ak  r-spect     (PF,    209) 

mental   panic   and   physical   pair.      (A,    24) 

"/•  X         /  X/x~/ 

Her  hands   were  cold,    her   neck   was   hot      (A,    12B) 

f-      /    r.        \        /        Ji/^N  /" 

the  little  black  dog  with  very  white  teeth     {ai,    30) 

/^x;t/         /^        / 
ruromaqing  for  ice,   finding  fire     (LH,   160) 

*■       ^        /     *  r.       /    li.         f-        /      X  >t        /     X 

If  his  Russian  was  music,  his  English  was  murder   (P,  66) 

In  some  exair.ples  of  antithetical  parallelism,  several 
words  are  contrasted. 
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the  little  given  and  the  great  promised   tL,  2nu) 

an  ugly  little  fellow  with  a  tall  handsome  wife   (S«,  67) 

',      /    ^   ^   / 
young  girls  and  old  men  (TT,  7) 

the  little  bright  house.. .the  large  dark  nifjht  (P,  173) 

For  further  examples  of  antithetical  parallelism,  soe  Ap[jo;i- 
dlx  9.2. 

1.1.4  Excursus:  Duality 

The  examples  of  antithetical  parallelisni  point  toward 
an   acute  awareness  of  the  duality  of  experience.   In  H^- 
bokov's  fictional  works  the  ambiguous,  deceptive  nature  of 
life  is  most  forcefully  apparent  in  the  constant,  simulta- 
neous presence  of  opposing  forces:  beauty  and  horror,  joy 
and  sadness,  reality  and  illusion  coexist  and  interpcnetra^-^: 
painfully  in  the  protagonists'  lives.   Nothintj'  exists  in 
purity  or  simplicity,  and  every  happy  experience  inevitably 
has  a  hard  edge  of  despair.   The  discrepancy  between  appear- 
ance and  reality,  pcesent  and  past,  aspiration  and  experience, 
consciousness  and  mortality  is  the  source  of  the  sufferlnii 
and  pain  to  which  many  of  Nabokov's  characters  are  subjected. 
Duality  is  an  innate  quality  of  their  lives. 

This  awareness  of  duality  is  reflected  in  a  larijo  numb'ic 
of  antithetical  combinations.   Particularly  frequent  in  Na- 
bokov's prose  are  nominal  parallelisms  of  two  contrasting 
words.   The  nouns  connected  by  "and"  and  often  additionally 
linked  by  alliteration  or  assonance  form  a  close  syntacti- 
cal and  phonological  union  while  bringing  together  two  con- 
trasting ideas.   Often  the  two  nouns  denote  two  characterl::t- 
Ic  aspects  of  an  emotion,  an  event,  or  an  observation.  Often 
they  refer  to  the  contradictory  quality  of  a  person's  feel- 
ings which  affect  him  simultaneously  and  equally  strongly. 
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At  Other  times  they  express  the  difference  betwean  a  super- 
ficial appearance  and  an  underlying  reality.  As  such  they 
are  often  a  device  of  Ironic  discrepancy.   Since  the  two 
nouns  in  the  combination  often  refer  to  a  common  subject, 
their  semantic  contrast,  blurred  by  their  formal  equivalence 
or  similarity,  is  all  the  more  striking.  The  binoninal  an- 
titheses consistently  emphasize  the  duality  of  the  characters' 
eicperlence. 
Examples  1 


1)  Nominal  antibhea^ff 

anguish  and  exultation  <PP,  132) 
amusement  and  avre  (A,  103) 
awe  and  gusto  (91,  99) 
adoration  and  despair  (L,  190) 
the  bliss  and  the  shame  (.KQ^t    ^3) 
the  beastly  and  beautiful   (L,  137] 
despair  and  happiness  (M,  110] 
the  gloom  and  the  glory  <SM,  280) 
pain  and  pleasure  (DS,  107} 
sorrow  and  joy  (A,  190) 
tenderness  and  torture  <A,  251} 
terror  and  tenderness  (C,  260) 

2)  Adjectival  antitheses 

amusing  and  repelling  tKQK.  40) 
happy  and  sad  (A,  461) 
tender  and  terrible  (PF,  88,  232) 
vile  and  beloved  (L,  239) 

3)  Verbal  antitheses 

fondled  and  fouled  (A,  357,  452) 
hated  and  adored  (A,  204) 
to  kill,  to  love  (KQK.  212) 
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In  the  following  group,  the  antithetical  celation  be- 
tw«an  the  words  Is  nore  or  less  overt,  depending  on  the  con- 
Junction  by  which  they  are  connected.  While  the  adversative 
"but"  clearly  stresaas  the  contrast  between  the  words,  the 
conjunctions  "and"  and  "or"  do  not  Immediately  signal  the 
opposition  between  then.  The  sonantic  contrast  in  these 
conbinations  is  a  result  of  a  dual  perspective  balancing 
positive  and  negative.  Inward  and  outward,  apparent  and 
hidden  qualities.  Theecanples  enphasize  the  ironical  dis- 
crepancy between  appearance  and  reality. 
4)   a  bird-witted  but  attractive  wife   (DS,  113) 

seemingly  carefree,  but  really  hopeless  meetings  (SF,  23) 
the  unshakable  but  quite  erroneous  belief  (PP,  129) 
Its  perfect,  and  dreadfully  Imperfect,  stage  <A,  360) 
with  a  venerable  beard  and  lewd  eyes  (BS.  65) 
decapitations  and  folk  dances. ..started  (£,  B5) 
walking  to  a  newsstand  -  or  to  a  glorious-  scaffold  <I.A,]E5) 
half-baked  genius  or  full-fledged  scoundrel   (A,  314) 


two  kind-hearted  stone-faced  colleagues  fBS,  216) 

glory  below,  gloom  above  (L,  127) 
In  the  last  two  groups,  conflicting  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  ei^ressed  in  the  direct  Juxtaposition  of  adjective 
and  noun  oc  adverb  and  adjective. 

5)  blissful  despair  (I,  38) 
happy  sadness  (G,  371) 
pleasurable  torments  (^4,  291} 

6)  cheerfully  sinister  (G,  25) 
repulsively  handsome   (L,  157;  A,  197) 
idiotically  cheerful   (A,  444) 

For   further  exaaples  eavhasislng  the  duality  of  esqMrience, 
see  Appendix  9.3. 
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1.2  Ternacv  Parallellaia 

More  unusual  than  binary  parallel isn  and  very  frequent 
In  Nabokov's  prose  is  the  occurrence  of  ternary  parallelism. 
Nabolcov'9  shares  his  predilection  for  th#  rhetorical  arrsnge- 
nent  of  three  corresponding  elements  or  verbal  sequences 
with  writers  like  Flaubert,  Tolstoi,  and  Chekhov  -  to  nentlon 
three  authors  whom  Nabokov  especially  likes. 

1.2.1  Simple  Ternary  Parallelism 

The  examples  parallel  three  corresponding  words.  Al- 
though the  Appendix  of  alliterations  (8.1)  would  have  yielded 
convenient  examples,  a  random  selection  of  sequences  of  three 
parallel  words  has  been  made.   Again  the  rhythmic  pattern 
has  been  marked, 
a)   Adjectives 


depressing,  embarrassing,  and  strange  lOL,    101) 
trusting,  feeble  and  foolish  <I,  109) 


pride,  deliverance,  bliss  (DS,  193) 

an  artist,  a  poet,  a  sensitive  soul  \BS,   126) 

X    /       A   /   X     X     / 

my  loves,  my  fancies  and  fears  (P,  191) 

)■    /      X     /      "        /     K 
what  stars,  what  thought,  what  sadness  (I,  22) 

c)  Adverbs 

carefully,  lovingly,  hopelessly  (SH,  75) 

neatly,  smartly,  festively  ll,    64) 

/UK       /     X    ^      /    x    ^. 
nervously,  angrily,  absently  <A,  208) 

-  207  - 
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festively,  securely  and  gaily   (R3,  3) 

Verbs 

/     ;.  /  X    /       X 

shifted,    shrank,   diminished      (XjD,    290) 

/  ^  /  '        / 

banged   and   thumped   and  y«lled      tLD,    G2) 

>/Jt  >^         /     ^         II.         I 

He   traveled,    he   studied,    he   taught      (A,    449) 

/      X  /      3-.  /     H 

Jerking,   crooning,  moving     (BS,    li'C) 


1.2.2     Cowplex  Ternary  PacallellBm 

The   examples   parallel   six   and  more  words    In   thruo   con- 
secutive sequences. 

a)  Adjective  *  noun 

\         /  \  /  V      »  / 

damp  moss,    rich  earth,   rotting   leave::      (SM,    43) 

X>  /  X  /  ^x/Ajr  /jr  X 

such  a  thoughtful  friend,  such  a   passionate  t.ither,  ::u''i 
a  good  pediatrician  (L,  167) 

n   r  f.      \  /       \  X    /    X     A    /  -^  X  /  *    X 

fatidlc-sign  nightmares,  thalamic  calamities,  monacln'i 

riddles  (A,  361} 

;i\         /  ;f         xji/x>/x         ,t/xx        / 

A  rich  widow,  an  adorable  mistress,  a  wonderful  wife 

(HqK.  137) 

b)  Various  combinations 

\    X       /       X 

(KQK.   87) 
?/x/  />  ^/x  J        X       / 

In  brick   and   stone,    concrete  and   marble,    flesh   and   fun 

(A,    349) 

J(/  XX/X  ^/  x>'/  X 

to  probe  the  perfection,    to  search  for  the  cause,    to 

giiess  at  the  object      (DS,    19) 

X         />j(\X/;i  ^/^x\x 

the  shallowness  of  her  culture,    the  bitterness  of   her 

temper,    the  banality  of   her   mind      (SH.    113) 

7     /     Y.         >         /X  X/>  X         /x  /x  X 

refusing   the  gambit,    ignoring   the   gambol,    scorning   the 
gambler     (A,   200) 
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some  promise   had   been  broken, 

opportunity  missed   CBS,  232) 

trivial  or  tragic,  viatic  or  static,  fantastic  or  familiar 

(A,  359) 

^■A/x/     f        /     K  A>/      J-      /    M 

Her  artistic  taste  was  nowhere,  her  technique  haphazard, 

her  general  style  atrocious  (AP,  67) 


1.2.3  Some  Character la ties 

Where&s  in  the  case  of  binary  parallelism  the  element 
of  comparison  and  analogy  is  prominent,  in  the  case  of  ter- 
nary parallelism  other  aspects  seem  to  be  more  significant. 

Nabokov  often  uses  a  series  of  parallel  words  to  render 
various  Important  and  characteristic  facets  of  a  scene,  a 
person,  an  emotion,  or  an  object.  These  parallel  series  are 
In  indication  of  his  endeavor  to  express  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  something  as  precisely  and  vividly  as  the  con- 
text demands.  In  the  case  of  adjectives,  the  coordinate 
series  sometimes  comprise  as  many  as  seven  words  (see  Appen- 
dix 9.$).   Between  the  elements  of  ternary  sequences  of 
parallel  words,  some  relationships  may  be  distinguished. 
1)  Host  frequent  are  sequences  in  which  the  coordinate  words 
express  three  characteristic  aspects  of  something. 
Exampj-es ; 

shipwrecked,  penniless,  ailing  ISH,    98) 
the  closeness,  the  blindness  and  the  stuffiness  ll,    147) 
incoherently,  gloomily,  ashamedly   CG,  99} 


without  meaning,  without  life,  without  knowledge  (I^,  157) 
2}   Also  frequent  are  cases  in  which  words  denoting  emotional 
States  and  reactions  are  coordinated  in  a  tripartite  series 
of  specifying  or  modifying  words. 
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Examplest 

trusting,  feeble  and  foolish  (I,  109) 

agony,  horror,  amazement  (UT,  159) 

mute  omniscience,  stolid  coarseness,  'jrim  per;-.rvcrjnco  (AU,^) 

3)   Often  the  elements  are  arranged  in  a  uericn  ol  -iridod 

expressions  of  intensity  or  opociflclty. 


shaaeful,  odious,  intolerable  <LL,  C2) 

embarrassment ,  shame  and  dejection  (I,  87) 

to  stop,  choice,  abolish   (P,  36) 

a  queasy  dread,  a  nervous  repulsion,  a  3ir;fc  hate   (P,  ZO) 

4)  In  some  cases  there  is  a  movement  from  outer  jpiioiircino 
to  inner  being,  feeling,  or  response,  from  description  to 

Examples i 

hot,  damp,  hopeless   <L,  22} 

thin,  white,  innocent  (KQK,  183) 

gray-haired,  bent,  sullen  (LA,  173) 

overlap,  intergrade,  Interache  (A,  584) 

5)  Sometimes  the  last  element  In  the  series  introduces  i 
new  and  surprising  aspect,  occasionally  contrasbimj  with  Lhi^ 
meaning  of  the  preceding  elements. 

Examples: 

benevolent,  brilliant,  disagreeable   (BA,  172) 

carefully,  lovingly,  hopelessly  .  CSM,  75) 

6)  Frequently  the  choice  of  words  and  their  combination  soi^r 
to  owe  much  to  considerations  of  symmetry  and  phonoto-jical 
correspondence. 

Examples: 

coatless,  tieless,  hatless   (A,  444) 
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black-skirted,  white-bloused,  brown -haired   (P,  55) 
strange  fears,  strange  fantasies,  strange  force  (PT,  45) 
Further  examples  of  ternary  parallelism  are  listed  In  Appen- 
dices 9.4  (slnple  ternary  parallelisn)  and  9.5  (complex 
ternary  parallelism). 

1.2.4  Ternary  Correspondences 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  corresponding  elements 
of  a  ternairy  sequence  are  parallel  formally,  but  not  in  re- 
gard to  their  syntactical  function.   Most  often  the  ternary 
correspondences  involve  a  series  of  three  adjective  -  noun 
combinations.  The  threefold  structural  echo  gives  the 
phrase  or  sentence  an  emphatic  character. 
Exawples; 

unwashed 


a  vast  apartment  In  a  gloomy  pension  In  a  lifeless   lane 
(JH,    161) 

the  dull   reverberations  of  distant  trams  under  dull   skies 
(S«,    204) 


2.     Bhvthm 

It  is  not  only  in  the  cases  of  syntactical  parallelism 
that  Nabokov's  concern  with  rhythm  can  be  found,  but  also 
in  his  prose  in  general.  Independent  from  the  conspicuous 
symmetry  of  parallel  verbal  structures,  rhythm  constitutes 
a  subtle  organizing  force  which  unites  phrases,  sentences, 
and  even  whole  passages  in  harmonious,  sometimes  almost  me- 
trically regular,  patterns  of  coherence  and  meaning. 
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What  Nabokov  calls  "healthy  concentration  on. ..a  chytli- 
»lc  phra»*"  (SO,  177)  la,  in  fact,  an  Important  -^(.araiilci- 
Istlc  of  his  artistic  prose  betraying  his  constant,  croativ 
«ndeavoe  to  bring  separate  words  and  noanin<|s  to'iethcr  not 
only  with  the  help  of  syntactical  arrangement  and  on  the 
basis  of  logical,  semantic  coherence,  but  also  through  pho- 
nological correspondences  and  echoes  and  rhytlmlcal  harmony. 
Words  come  alive  largely  through  the  way  in  whii:h  they  arc 
combined  with  other  words  (which  was  visible  already  in  tho 
phanomenon  of  onomatopoeia).   Rhythm  is  another  means  of  co[r<~ 
blning  words  in  aesthetic  patterns,  creating  additional 
symnetries  and  hamonies  and  subtly  organizing  nieanin<|.   IL 
weaves  its  own  patterns  of  coherence,  which  inconspicuously 
but  forcefully  strengthen,  modify,  or  contrast  with  other 
layers  of  meaning. 

Good  prose,  Nabokov  points  out,  pos.'icssus  In  common  wiL: 
poetry  "certain  rhythmic  patterns"  tSO,  44),  which  lieightun 
the  expressive  power  of  language  and  help  to  brlmj  out  "the 
full  flavor  of  meaning"  (SO,  44),   Rhythm  Is  a  mei^ns  of 
arranging  words  In  subtly  suggestive  and  psychologically  aal- 
isfying  sequences  of  repetition  and  correspondence.  Prf  :;p 
rhythm  is  also,  as  W,  Wimsatt  simply  and  succinctly  wrlLcs, 
"a  matter  of  coherence;  it  is  putting  the  right  ideas  in  the 
right  place"  .   Word  choice  and  syntax  are  frequently  de- 
termined by  considerations  of  rhythmical  suitability  and 
effect-   If  properly  placed  in  a  rhythmic  sequence,  words 
may  assume  an  additional  intensification  of  sense,  and  whole 
phrases  may  acquire  memorability  and  aesthetic  bcuuty. 
Rhythmic  prose  well  used,  writes  R.  Welick, 
forces  us  into  a  fuller  awareness  of  the  tcj.t;  It 
underscores;  it  ties  together;  it  builds  up  ora- 
datlons,  suggests  parallelism;  it  organizes  speech; 
and  organization  is  art.^ 
In  Nabokov's  prose,  rhythm  has  Just  these  effects:  It  fore- 
grounds language,  creates  coherences  and  rf^jiilaritics,  and 
employs  organized  language  in  the  service  of  an  intensifl- 
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cation  of  meaning,  it  produces  additional  harmonies  and 
symmetries  that  contribute  to  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  verbal 
stcuctures. 

Van  Veen  in  Ada  characterizes  his  literary  labors  as 
"working  on  a  succession  of  ktocds  until  the  rhythm  Is  right" 
(A,  490),  and  this  concern  with  rhythm  is  obviously  shared 
by  his  maker.     One  part  of  the  delight  of  reading  Nabokov's 
works  consists  ir  detecting  and  following  the  rhythmic  pat- 
terns and  relishing  "the  music  of  precise  phrasing"  in  his 
artistic,  poetic  prose. 

In  the  following,  some  examples  of  Nabokov's  rhythmic 
prose  will  be  examined  which  illustrate  the  extent  of  his 
use  of  rhythm  for  creative  purposes.   Whereas  rhythmic  pat- 
terns underly  most  of  his  prose,  the  regularity  and  harmo- 
nious movMnent  of  rhythm  Is  most  conspicuous  < apart  from  the 
cases  of  syntactical  parallelism)  in  passages  rendering 
lyrical  scenes  and  emotional  states.  Here  the  skillful  use 
of  rhythm  is  mast  deliberate  and  results  in  patterns  of  al- 
most metrical  regularity.   Syntax,  sound,  and  rhythm  combine 
to  give  prose  the  balance  and  measured  movement  of  blank 
verse  in  which  parallelism,  onomatopoeia,  and  the  harmonious 
recurrence  and  distribution  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syl- 
lables interact  to  create  complex,  expressive  textures  of 
nearJ.ng. 

Apart  from  the  frequency  of  binary  and  ternary  parallelism 
(with  its  regular  rhythmic  patterns  of  two  or  three  stresses), 
there  are  numerous  examples  which  exhibit  Nabokov's  fondness 
for  binary  and  ternary  rhythms  without  additional  syntactical 
parallelism. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  ."•ome  examples  with  double 
and  triple  alliteration  have  been  selected  (listed  in  Appen- 
dix 8,1)  which  show  considerable  rhythmic  regularity.  There 
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is  always   an  alternation  ot   one.   stL-cz=<^c 
two  'jnstcessttd   syllatliss. 

1)  Binary  RhyLira 

/   X    -  /  / 

/  J.  )■   / 

fanciful  fun 

velvety  vll«ncsj 

dceamily  droning 

/  »  X  / 
painfully  panned 

/  X  X  / 
shabbily   shod 

/  «  /  K 

brims  -rfith  brightness 

buying   a   bodirate 

/  A        *  / 

tSirashed   In    the   throes 

r    %         *■        / 
mating  like  m .d 

huniming  happily 

2)  Ternary   Rhythms 

/        X      ;i     /     *        / 
fell    in   fantastic   folds 

/      >         A        >  /      X  / 

melting   In   the  morning  mist 

/    *     y     /     X       / 
smilinc   a   sickly   smile 

/    X         X     /      »       / 
azure  autumnal  air 

/       »    c      /     X  / 

dreadfully  distarit  days 

/   «       /    X   X  / 

plo-j3  pdpular  prints 

/         X       /     X         A     /    X 
rare   resplendent   responses 

X/A  /  xx/x 

Thft   lustrous   leaves  of   the   lindens 

■^         /      X        /        X       X         / 
one   felted   foot  on   the   floor 
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/     ;>        »       /     X         /         X 

surfers   and   surgeons   saved   Mm 

with   the    tip   at   her   tongue   she   taunted 

rather  deaf  and  decidedly  dotty 

/  ;i      X      /   X     X.     /■ 

forced  him  in  folly  and  fun 
/■     X         x/xx/x 
ordered  an  orgy  of  orchids 

X        /     K     X       /  X  X  /X 

of  words  and  their  witness 


3)     Various  Rhythmic  Phrases 

If         / 

/      X  x/xx/x        X        / 

guffawed,    applauded  and  almost  fell  off     (G,    336) 

X/X         x/x       X      /      X       X     /  ~ 
the  madness  and  anguish  of  hopeless  regret     (LH,    200} 

/         XX/XX/AX/' 
Spring   In  Pialta  is   cloudy   and  dull      (SF,    7) 

>-/XX  /     ^         /A        X/X 

his  worshipful   glasses  glinting  at  Martha     (K^K*    123) 

;tx/x        /x/x/ 

where  my  southbound  moutii  had  briefly  paused     (L,   41) 

\         ^^/  X     X       /  xx/ 

all   that   belonged   to  the   loved  one  we   lost      (LH,    73) 

X/x"  /xx/xxx  /  x/x 
And  even  the  bravest  among  ua  cannot  meet  the  gaze  of 
her  mirror     iw,    73) 

}(      X      /        XX       /        X    ^^       y      \      y 

an^  the  tears,   and  the  stars,    and  the  warm  rose-red 
slllc     (P,    134) 

>x7x  X/x  /      X         X        /    X    X       /   X 

No  ambition,   no  honors,   tainted  the  fanciful  future 
(LH,    23) 

/     X         X        /     X  X      / 
fanning  its  velvety  wings      (fL,    130) 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  rhythm  or  meter  used  to  under- 
line the  lyrical  quality  of  a  scene  or  perception,    and  to 
give  harmonious  ei^ression  to  an  emotion.     Many  of  the  ex- 
anples  are.    In  fact,   short  prose  poems  or  lyrical  vignettes. 
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Following  a  Nabokovla.-i  liuiror  (cf.  3S,  1^5'6;  C 
269),  some  of  the  shorl«r  proso  pdssaijcs  arc  o 
blank  verse  lines.  In  all  examples  rhythn  t-ti 
lines  the  mood  and  movement  of  the  descriptior 
The  selections  show  a  surprisi'.g,  almost  mctr.i 
ty  and  frequently  Involve  alliteration  and  js; 
most  exci.TipleSf  the  rhythm  comes  to  d  satiif^ot 
end,  which  often  contains  one  additional  foot, 
Exawpleai 

X.         >(     /  >  >  /        X 

How  serene  were  the  mount.iins 

how  tenderly  painted 
«   X   /  ;<    /         ,      >        / 
on  the  western  vault  of  the  skyl   CPF,  119) 

»   X   /    »     '        / 
and  the  sun  throu.jh  the  leaves 

\     /A     / 
found  fiery  strands 


a  lark  ascending 

X         /  "        \  / 

the  curds -and -whey  sky 
>  X   /      \      / 
of  a  dull  spring  d.iy   (SM,  40) 

X    \    X    /   X    \      / 
she  wore  a  flimsy  black  dress, 

unfamiliar  to  him, 

and  her  necklace  kept  catching  the  llc;ht 

r      /    f        /     f-     f      /       % 
A  yellow  butterfly  settled 

/   K   ^  >.   /  X   / 
briefly  on  a  clover  head 

X     /     X  /  /  X    / 
then  wheeled  away  l.-i  the  wind   (LH,  226) 


a  flight  of  doves 

/»  X   ;.    /  X   / 
striating  the  tender  sky   <SM, 
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that    i.-iccssant  crashing, 

/     .<  \  / 

blinding  March  wind, 

^         /      /     A  /       ;<  / 

that  murderous  mountain  draft     iDS,    '. 

A        /      X        ^      X      \        / 
and   listened  to  his  own  voice 

NX  /    X  / 

stringing  trivial   sounds 

in   the   siltnce   of   a  shriveled  world 

X         /    A         «  / 

The  garden  whan  viewed 

;.  >         /   X       /    X 

t^lrough  these  naglc  glasses 

^  /         /  /  X        A     / 

<jE-ew  strangely  still  and  aloof... 

A       /  X  r.      /     X. 

the  sand  turned  to  cinders 

X        /  X       \  / 

while   inky   trees   swam 

Jt.   X       /   X  X        / 
In   a   tropical    ctcy      (SM,    106) 


)>.    \         /       ?<■  / 

among  mountain  snows, 

^x/         X//.         /     % 
or  a  mauve  remoteness  m«] ting 

XX  /     X  / 

btiyond  moving  ni'ists      (SM.    34) 

X/x         XX/XX         / 
dissolving  in  a  feverish  pink 

X         /  jt      /       X      /  X 

that   seemed   to   need   so  badly 

x/xx/;(x/ 
the  balm  of  a  butterfly  kiss     (E,    73) 


It  is  not  only  in  short  phrases  and  sentences  that  we 
notice  a  strong  rhythmic  pattern,  but  also  in  longer  passages. 
Although  here,    too,    the  regularity  of  the  rhythm  Is  consider- 
able,  the  following  examples  will  not  be  arranged  in  the 
fom  of  poetic  lines.     The  balance  and  measure  of  the  passages 
quoted  below  gives  then  a  harmonious  beauty  and  emotional   In- 
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tensity  more   corrjnonly  asaociate'l   with   poetry. 

tlioac   glistening   leaves   in   the   garden,    thjt    jlmost   n  lisc- 

less   sea,    that   languid,   nilky,    silvery   sea      :m,    C4) 

J<\  /x/k/x/x  X  K 

the  dense   blue  of   early  evening   filtered   throuqh   the 

crystal   feathers  of   frost   on   the  wlndovjpane      (CH,    153} 

Selene  Prltlllariea   floated  with   a   kind   of   enciantlrr,  do- 

mureness  on  outstretched  wings,    flushing  ever   so   r.i'-ely 

ll^ke   tfie   fins  on  a   go'ldfish      (£,    145) 

K/x  /  ^i^xx^x/  X         /         X 

the   darkness   paled   enticingly   as   the   moon,    now  olejir   and 

high,    glided  out   from   behind   the   black   flee':e  ef   cloud- 
lets,   varnished   the   shrubs   and   let   i^s   light   trill    in 
the  ponds     <I,    172) 

/x/x         X         /      )i        X      ^  /  /       X 

snow  was   melting   and  dripping  outside,    jewels   glitl.ered 

in   the  mud,    iridescent   pigeons   cooed   on,   the  wcL   window 

ledge,    the   roofs   of   the  h6us«s   beyond   the   yard   shone  wl^iS 

a  diamond  shiiuner     (C2,    69) 

X//X/  x\  /  x/xx 

The.  vast   sky,    suffused  with   dull    ro::e,    grew   darker.      A 

7         \  '       //x\x        x/*x  X        X        /x 

trnm   screeched  by,    inundating   the   asphalt  with   Ihe   radiant- 
tears  of  its  lights.     And  short-skirted  beai.bies  walked 
by.      {NT,    43) 

XX/x  /X/  X:X/  XX/x 

Like   a  woman's   wispy  dress    that   has   slipped   off    its   ha:.gcr, 

the   city   shijnmered   and   fell    in   fantastic   f<i]ds,    not   held 
/^>XX  .XX/;t  xx/x  /      K        X.      /     X 

up  by   anything,    a   discarnate   iridescence   limply   suspended 

in   tffa   a^ure   aStomnal   air.      (KQK,    23) 

X/x/  X/X/  xx/>  /  / 

the   naked   sea,    not   seen  but   heard   as   a   pantint,   sp.ice   sf?;-- 

arated   from   time,    dully  boomed,    dully  withdrew   its   platler 

^   pebbles,    arid,   with   tbe   crjiBbling   sounds,    indolent    t  i £■-•■!; 
X\  }  /  xv/  /  x/xx 

of  warm  wind   reached   the  unwalled   rooms,    dis'urbinq   the 

v6li'?tes  of  shad<^  above  the  womali     (A,    357) 
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Beyond    the  city  everything   sh^nmered   dimly,   merged,    and 

dissolved;    but,    above   the   tnvislble  Gardens,    in   the  rosy 

/  ^x/  ^X       /       :»•       jt       /    y       X        /K 

depths   of   the   sky,    stood   a   chain  of   translucent   and   fiery 

cloudlets,    a:id   there   stretched   a   long  violet   bank  with 
/*  /  Jl/Jt/X/  XX  xx/x 

burning  r^nts  along  its  lower  edge  -  and  trtiile  Cinclnnatus 


gased  Yoadmc.   yonder  an  oak-coveced  hill  flashed  with 


Venetian  Green  and  slowly  sank  Into  shadow.      {^,    152-3) 
For  further  examples,    see  Appendix  9.7. 


The   following  examples   of   rhythmic  regularity   are  of   a 

somewhat   li'jhter   texture)      they   have  been  arranged   in  "lines". 

A-^/  x/a  /xx 

and  1  switched  to  English  literature, 

>-\/x/*x/x 
where   so  m&ny   frustrated   poets 

end   as   plpc-flnolclng   teachers   in   tweeds      (L,    IT) 

^     ^  /   X  X      / 

little  peasant  gar lien 


combing  their  hair 
.X      ./,,x        /   X 
In  shallow  water  , 

X     /      X      "■     /        X  / 

as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach     (PP,   112> 

X         /    X       /     X        "       / 
that  pearly  language  of  hers 

purled  and  scintillated 

as  innocent  of  sense     , 

as  the  alliterative  Bins 

of  Racine's  pious  verse     C^,    113) 

X     /        \  /     X       X        / 

a  fair-haired  nymphet  of  twelve 

/      X.       X      X        7 
running  in  the  wind, 

j<      X       /    X       X       V 
in  the  pollen  and  dust, 

a'flowe'r  in  fl^ht, 

In  the  b^utlful  plain 

as  described  from  the  hills  of  Vaucluse  (L,  21) 
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\   If,  h«  thought,     , 

my  heart  could  be  hnard, 
i      /     t-  V    / 

as  Padulc's  heart  ta, 

I  th«n  Its  thunderous  thumping 

I   would  awaken  the  dead. 

x    /    ■    ^     / 
\    But  let  the  dead  sleep.   (BS,  195) 

3.  Verge* 


A  further  Indication  of  the  afflr.lty  of  Habokov's  fic- 
tional prose  with  poetry  is  tho  occasional ,  hidden  appear- 
ance of  netrlcal,  often  rhyned,  lines.  Just  as  many  passages 
can  ba  said  to  attain  a  blank  varsc  quality,  the  reverse 
can  also  be  noted  in  the  scattered  occurrences  of  poetiiT 
lines  (i.e.  lines  with  meter  and  rhyme)  which  are  Incorpo- 
rated in  tha  narrative  prose.  The  inoonsplcuousnei'.s  with 
%rt)ich  the  poetic  lines  blend  with  the  prose  suggests  the 
similarity  theoretically  postulated  by  Nabokov  (cf.  SO,  44). 
In  his  assay  "Inspiration"  (SO,  311),  Nabokov  slyly  quotes 
John  Shade;  a  reader  rot  familiar  with  Shade's  (and  Nabokov's) 
work  may  be  mislead  Into  considering  Shade  a  prose  writer, 
since  the  quotation  appears  in  prose  form.  It  is  rcnarkabic 
how  easily  Shade's  heroic  couplets  read  like  prose.  Just  as 
much  of  Nabokov's  prose  reads  remarkably  like  poetry.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Nabokov's  view  that  "the  dividing 
line  between  prose  and  poetry  in  some  of  the  greatest  En- 
glish or  American  novels  Is  not  easy  to  draw"  (SO,  64)  has   ^ 
some  bearing  on  his  own  works. 

In  The  Gift.  Fyodor  is  shown  pursuing  his  everyday  acti- 
vities, while  the  descriptions  of  his  wanderings  through 
Berlin  and  of  his  musings  almost  imperceptibly  grade  Into 
poetry.  The  lines  he  mentally  composes  appear  in  prose  for.n 
In  the  novel,  and  are  not  Imnediately  recngnized  (sen  Appen- 
dix 9.8).  The  iambic  pentameters  with  alternate  rhymes  (G, 
07,  166,  169,  108-9)  and  the  iambic  tetrameters  of  the  sonnet. 
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rhyming  ababccddeffegg  (G,  378),  are  skillfully  Integrated 
Into  the  narrative  prone  of  The  Gift,  which  In  turn  exhibits 
many  passages  with  rhythmic  patterns  remindful  of  poetic 
language. 

This  mixing  of  prose  and  poetry  underlines  Nabokov's 
view  of  their  alwllarlty  (cf.  SO,  44).  The  Inclusion  o«  "a 
chance  selection  of  Iambic  incidents"  (BS,  xvl)  fron  Mai- 
villa's  Hoby  Dick  in  Band  Sinister,  purportedly  taken  from 
"a  famous  American  poem"  CBS,  155-6),  emphasizes  the  fluid 
limits  between  poetry  and  artistic  prose. 

The  following  examples  of  smaller,  inconspicuous  "poeais" 
In  Nabokov's  prose  are  carefully  concealed  and  consequently 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  past  commentators.  They 
are  playful  little  pieces  of  facetious  versatility;  Humbert 
is  especially  fond  of  llmerick-like  rhythms  and  popular 
Jingles,  arranged  here  in  verse  form: 
n      ^    /  K    ^      X  /     K       / 

the  Lollta  of  the  strident  voice 

and  the  rich  brown  hair  - 

of  the  bangs  and  the  swirls 

;^   X   /     "   ;<   / 
at  the  sides  and  the  curls 

f.     y-      / 
at  the  back, 

and  the  sticky  hot  neck 

and  the  vulgar  vocabulary  (L,  67). 

The  Junpy  anapaests  are  often  used  in  connection  with 

Lollta  to  describe  humorously  her  appearance  and  tamper: 

there  was  a  small  brown  cap  on  my  favorite  hairdo  - 

X    /     «    / 
the  fringe  in  front 

K        ti         /        n      A      f 
and  the  swirl  at  the  side 

X    1^  /AX    / 

and  the  natural  curls 

it   the  back-(L,  169) 

[Humbert  about  Charlotte] 

and  the  tight  black  cap, 

and  the  plump  wet  neck   (L,  83) 
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studying  tour  books  and  maps, 
and  narking  laps  and  stops 
with  her  Upsticfc  <L,  250) 

The  following  exanple  comes  closect  to  a 

X.       x/i   /       ^      ^      ^ 
Oh,  Lolita,  you  ar#  wy  girl. 

as  Vee  was  Poe's  and  B«b  Dante's, 

and  what  Iittl«  girl 

would  not  like  to  whirl 

In  drculM  skirt  and  scanties?   (L,  109) 
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Other  examples  of  pcedomir.antly  humorous  rhythms  ami 
rhymes  are  also  incorporated  Ir.  the  prose  narration: 
y-        /     f.        /x/        X        /x 
The   Bearded  Woman  read  our   i ingle 

and   now   she   is   no   lon<]er   single      (L,    160) 

/     X  /  /        j(        / 

Kissing   Girl,    aije   fourteen, 

wearing  brown  shoes  when  last  seen     (L,    S^-l) 

>       /  X      ;t     / 
The   wdman  Wytwyl 

XX         /    X         "■         / 
without   losing   her  poise 

swilloCed  a^  pill 

of   poison      {BS,    Z25) 

X    /  X    X    /    < 
Must  hurry,  must  hurry, 

X    /    *     «    /  X 
cried  old  Mister  Murry, 

as  he  thrust  his  arms  through  his  ?ants   (DS,  1S2) 

Four  examples  of  a  more  serious  nature  can  be  found  in 

Ada  and  Look  at  the  Harlequins  1 : 

%         /    %  X    /  X 

They  reveled,  and  traveled, 

and  they  quarried,  . 

and  flew  back  to  each  other  again  (A,  12) 

X   /   X   /  X 
my  lad,  my  pretty, 

ny  love,    take  pity      (A,    23} 
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bd<;)c   to   the   ardors   and   arborsl 
Eros   aul  prend  son  essor I 
Arts  that  our  macblery  harbors: 
oros,    the   rose  and   the   sors      (A,    367) 
X/  X/  >  /  >t     /     K 

Or  else   I'd   hear   tha  pressed  repeater 

hiss   in   a  pocjcat   of  iky  brain 
and   tell    the   t^e.    the   rine,    the  neter 
that   who   -ould   dream   I'd   hear   again?      tLH,    246) 
The   last   two   examples   not  only  r'lyne    (aoab),    but   aiso 
have   a   regular  moterj    the   first   is   composed   of   dactylic   trl- 
neters,    the   second  of   Iambic   tetrameters.      Both   make   Incon- 
spicuous appearances  in  the  narrators'    prose. 

The  most  skillfull  and  deceptive  poem  blended  Into  the 
proE«,  although  printed  in  Italics  and  set  off  from  the  text, 
can  be  found  In  Pni.T.  The  sentence  that  Roy  Thayer  mentally 
conveys  to  his  detailed  diary  ("which  he  hoped  posterity  would 
someday... proclaiai  the  greatest  literary  achievement  of  our 
time"  [P,  1S7])  seems  to  be  in  prose  and  appears  thus  in  the 
book: 

We  sat  and  drank,   each  with  a  se*parate  past  locked 
up  in  him,    ar.d  fate's  alarm  clocks  set  at  unrelated 
futures   -  when,    at   last,    a  wrist  was   cocked,    and 
eyes  of  consorts  met...      (P,    163). 
Arranged   In  Iambic   pentameters   with   an  abab   rhyme   scheme,    the 
sentence  becomes  a  beautiful  poetic  observation  which  makes 
one  regret  that  the  diary  Is  not  quoted  at  greater  length. 
The  fragment  effectively  shows   the  close  similarity  between 
artistic  prose  and  poetry,   and  Is  a  fittlnci  conclusion  to  the 
present  chaptert 

x/x/  /         >      *      /     f.  / 

He   sat   and  drank,    each  with   a   separate  past 

\  /X/;(/  x/  X  / 

Locked  up   in  him,    and   fate's   alarm   clocks   set 

At  unrelated  futures  -  tirtien,   at  last, 
X/x/  X/x/X/ 

A  wrist  was  cocked,   and  eyes  of  consorts  met. 
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to  possess  the  reality  of  a  fact 
by  forcing  It  into  the  s 
c«nter  [A,  251] 


From  his  early  childhood  in  Russia,  in  "a  v«ritabl«  Eden 
of  visual  and  tactile  sensations"  (SH,  24),  Nabolcov  has  had 
a  prodigious  gift  of  acute  sensory  perception.   His  fictional 
works  are  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  awareness  of  the 
physical  world  in  all  its  profusion.  The  exact,  loving  de- 
scriptions of  sounds,  smells,  and  visual  details  are  essential 
to  the  particular  flavor  of  the  fictional  experience  and  re- 
fute the  frequently  made  allegations  that  Nabokov  is  a  cold, 
intellectual  writer.  The  abundance  of  sensory  perceptions 
bears  witness  to  the  author's  and  his  characters'  suscepti- 
bility to  the  sensuous  appearances  of  life  and  their  impor- 
tance for  the  growth  of  individual  consciousness.  Though 
Nabokov's  fiction  is  predominantly  concerned  with  problems  of 
artistic  creation  and  hunan  consciousness,  the  nature  and 
development  of  these  themes  is  intimately  connected  with  and 
enbedded  in  the  particular  texture  of  the  physical,  sensory 
reality.   Inner  consciousness  and  its  responses  to  the  ex- 
ternal stimuli  of  the  phenomenal  world  are  indissolubly  link- 
ed; mind  and  body,  intelligence  and  emotion  constantly  inter- 
act In  man's  perception  of  reality. 

Speaking  with  Ada,  one  might  say  that  Nabokov's  writings 
present  special  events  In  the  continuum  of  life  in  artisti- 
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cally  detailed  fom  in  all  their  facets  of  individual  per- 
ception.  They  render  the  special  quality  of  life  with  the 
utmost  "precision  of  senses  and  sense"  (A^  71);   this  fomula 
-  the  near-homo nynous  form  of  the  tvra  vrards  an^haslzea  thelx 
•ssential  unity  -  axprasses  a  fundamental  idea  of  Nabokov's 
art.   Senses  and  sense  interpenetrate  In  the  interpretation 
of  hvonan  existence,  and  only  in  their  conplenentarlness  can 
life  be  adequately  apprehended.  Everything,  says  Ada, 
has  to  be  heard,  snelled  and  seen  through  the 
transparency  of  death  and  ardent  beauty.  And 
the  nost  difficult:  beauty  Itself  as  perceived 
through  the  there  and  then.   (A,  71) 
The  rich  life  of  the  senses  is  always  suffused  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  teaporallty  of  existencet  the  individual's  "in- 
finity of  sensation  and  thought"  (^,  297)  and  his  capacity 
of  "beauty  assimilation"  (I^,  233)  are  Halted  by  his  "finite 
existence"  (^,  297). 

Like  many  of  his  characters,  Nabokov  registers  and  ab- 
sorbs "with  particular  keenness  colors,  smells  and  sounds" 
(Gil.  1B3).  Host  experiences,  motions,  and  Inpresslons  sur- 
vive only  In  the  unique  context  of  their  sensual  reality. 
The  past,  Its  particular  "taste  and  tone"  (L,  243),  is  re- 
tained by  ffleawry  in  the  unique  texture  of  the  sensory  reality 
in  which  it  is  eabedded.  Van  is  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  the  past  "has  at  least  the  taste,  the  tinge,  the  tang, 
of  our  individual  being"  (A,  560).  Meoory  evokes  the  past 
intensely  and  accurately  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  re- 
calls Its  sensuous  reality  ai>d  the  particular  enotlonal  cir- 
cunstances  retaining  its  essence.  Nabokov  draws  attention 
to  the  lucidity  with  which  he  recalls  "landscapes,  gestures, 
intonations,  a  Rd.llion  sensuous  details"  (SO,  140).  The  act 
of  reaWMbexing  proceeds  fron  vividly  recalled  sensory  sianl- 
festatlons  to  their  essential  SManing;  thus  Pnln's  vague  ne- 
■ory  develops  fron  sensory  recollection  to  its  enotlonal  core: 
"...and  the  sounds,  and  the  smells,  and  the  sadness  — "  (P, 
114). 
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the   wellsprlng  of  Naboleov'a  art  la  rot  "Intellectual 
memory"  tSO,  12),  but  "Impassioned  memory"  (TE,  127);  "im- 
passioned commemoration"  (SM,  171)  preserves  the  emotional) 
sensuous  quiddity  of  experience. 

Quand  vous  vous  rappelez  une  chose,  vous  ne  vous 
rappelea  Janals  la  chose  mine,  mals  toujours  la 
relation,  I'association  de  la  chose  avec  quelque 
chose  d'autre.l 
Association  is  largely  determined  by  individual  emotion,  not 
intellect. 

1.  Synesthesia 

Very  often  sensory  perceptions  appear  in  Nabokov's  fic- 
tion in  the  form  of  synesthesia.  Whereas  Nabokov's  chrom- 
esthesla  (cf.  VIII. 4)  may  be  seen  along  the  lines  of  Rim- 
baud's sonnet  "Voyelles",  his  synesthesia  may  be  likened  to 
Baudelaire's  "Correspondances".  In  his  sonnet,  Baudelaire 
expresses  not  so  much  the  aynesthetlc  peculiarity  of  seeing 
letters,  or  rather  phonemes.  In  terms  of  colors,  but  the 
general  correspondence  between  separate  sensory  Impressions. 
These  secret  correspondences  between  different  sensations 
"chantont  les  transports  de  I'esprlt  et  des  sens"  (a  combi- 
nation not  unlike  Nabokov's  "sense  -  senses"  formula).  Smells, 
sounds,  and  colors  respond  to  each  other  and  complement  one 
another  In  their  separate  sensory  appeals.   Synesthesia  Is, 
as  A.G.  Engstrom  felicitously  puts  It,  "the  metaphor  of  the 
senses"  ■   It  is  a  subtle  psychological  phenomenon,  causing 
certain  sensory  perceptions  to  be  associated  with  those  of 
another  sense  or  senses.  One  sensation  appeals  simultaneous- 
ly to  another  or  others  to  produce  a  kind  of  compound-sen- 
sation in  which  the  separate  stimuli  are  emotionally  combined. 
Synesthesia  thus  emphasizes  the  strong  associative  and  sub- 
jective relationship  between  sensory  perceptions,  their  inter- 
penetration. 
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Nabokov's  frequent  expression  of  sensory  perceptions  in 
synesthetlc  terns  stresses  the  emotional  complexity  of  human 
p«rc«ptions  and  the  suggestive  correspondences  between  the 
separate  senses.  Several  dominant  kinds  of  synesthetic  trans- 
fer can  be  distinguished  in  Nabokov's  fiction. 
1)  Sounds  have  visual  qualities.  There  is  sonethlng  in  a 
sound  that  suggests  a  visual  counterpart,  an  Impression  of 
physical  shape,  outline,  or  color. 


It  was  the  clean,  round -bottomed  ring  of  a  tumbler  being  re- 
placed on  a  glass  shelf   (G,  158) 

a  burst  of  military  musici  It  approached  in  orange  waves  (DF. 
171) 

The  car  vanished  while  the  square  echo  of  its  slammed  door 
was  still  suspended  In  mid-air  like  an  empty  picture  frame 
of  ebony  (BS,  59). 

2)  Sounds  have  tactile  qualities.  Here  the  correspondence 
is  very  subjectlve^and  there  is  no  apparent  connection  be- 
tween the  origin  or  circumstances  of  the  sound  and  its  syn- 
esthetlc perception.  Particularly  frequent  are  tactile  ad- 
jectives to  describe  the  sound  of  a  voice. 
Exawplesi 

a  dreaay,  velvety  voice  (»l,  169) 
a  hard  and  glittering  voice  (CP,  101) 
A  gong  bronslly  boomed  (A,  45) 
a  leathery  creaking  sound  (CP,  105) 

3}  Smells  have  colors,  textures,  and  emotional  qualities. 
Examples; 

the  heavy  and  fluffy  scent  of  racenosa  In  bloom  (H,  75) 
a  rough-edged  melancholy  smell  [of  mothballs]   (DF,  192-3) 
the  brown  smells  of  his  dingy  hotel   (PP,  ZS4) 
wonderful  naked  odors  spreading  on  the  lawn   (G,  337) 
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4)   Tastes  have  colors.   This  kind  of  transfer 
in  Nabokov's  fiction. 


the  rough  bcoim  taste  of  a  cutlet   (DS,  24) 

the  sweet,  inky  taste  of  the  sticks  of  licorice   (DP,  16) 

5)  In  this  group,  two  main  kinds  of  synesthetic  combinations 
can  be  found:  visual  perceptions  taking  on  acoustic,  tactile, 
or  gustatory  qualities  and  abstract  concepts  complemented 

by  visual,  tactile,  or  auditory  epithets.   As  with  most  syn- 
esthetic perceptions,  the  expression  of  one  sensation  in 
terns  of  another  is  prompted  by  a  sort  of  secondary  associ- 
ation, by  some  related  aspect.   Thus  the  echo  of  a  slammed 
door  was  felt  to  be  square,  because  of  the  square  shape  of 
the  door  producing  the  sound;  or  the  taste  of  a  cutlet  may 
seem  to  have  a  color  resembling  that  of  the  meat.  A  similar 
transfer  of  associated  impressions  to  the  actual  perception 
can  be  noticed  in  this  group,  too. 
Examples! 

a  dark  liquid  glance   (LD,  29) 
my  glancing  fingertips   (L,  61) 
a  chink  of  lacy  light  (DF,  4i) 
[a  car's]  tingling  wake  (BS,  96) 
a  strange  brown  stillness   <RL,  82) 
velvety  oblivion   (P,  82) 
the  exact  color  of  chance  (DS,  141) 
the  hollow  hum  of  irksome  human  thoughts  (KQK.  23) 

6)  Various  synesthetic  combinations. 
Examples ! 

an  audible  dimple   (BS,  194) 

the  damp  fat  feel  [of  a  leaf]   (A,  32) 
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a  roaring  redness   (TT,  14-5) 

[the  color  of  a  building]  provoked  an  unpleasant  taste 

in  the  mouth   (G,  16) 

Synesthesia,  as  the  previous  examples  show,  Is  a  means 
of  porceivintj  and  expressing  the  sensory  manifestations  of 
the  world  in  their  simultaneity  and  inter-;hangeability.   The 
senses  are  all  actively  engaged  upon  absorbing  and  responding 
to  the  manifold  appearances  of  the  phenomenal  world. 
For  further  examples  of  synesthesia,  see  Appendix  10.1. 


2.   Sound 

Whereas  the  tactile  and  gustatory  senses  play  a  rela- 
tively suiiordinate  part  in  Nabokov's  works,  the  auditory, 
olfactory,  and  visual  senses  are  of  great  importance. 

Like  their  creator,  many  of  Nabokov's  characters  are 
very  sensitive  to  sound.   Sometimes  whole  passages  consist 
of  a  detailed  description  of  various  sounds  reaching  the 
ears  of  a  protagonist.   Thus,  in  The  Gift,  the  first  thirty- 
five  lines  of  chapter  three  are  fli^voted  to  the  morning  noises 
outside  Fyodor's  room  (G,  158-9);  in  Lolita  the  various  sounds 
in  an  American  hotel  are  described  <L,  131-2);  and  In  Glory 
eighteen  lines  are  taken  up  by  Martin's  auditory  impressions 
of  approaching  sheep  {^,  44). 

While  music  is  generally  felt  to  be  unpleasant  or  ob- 
trusive -  and  in  this  respect  Humbert,  Pnin,  Kinhote,  and 
Shade  express  Nabokov's  own  view  (cf.  SM,  35-6}  SO,  28,  35)  - 
Nabokov  is  perfectly  able  to  describe  the  effect  of  music 
imaginatively  and  sympathetically  (cf.  BA  and  H).   In  the 
short  story  "Music",  the  protagonist's  recollections  are  en- 
hanced by  the  music  of  the  piano  and  expressed  largely  in 
musical  expressions  and  images.   Some  sound  perceptions  which 
occur  frequently  are  those  occurring  in  nature,  such  as  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  wind-stirred  foliage,  or 
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the  stridulatlon  of  crickets  .   A  particular  favorite  with 
Nabokov's  characters  is  the  noise  of  flushed  toilets,  es- 
pecially in  Lollta^.   In  addition  to  a  special  Sfjnsltivity  to 
sounds  produced  by  water  (rivers,  ocea:)  waves,  tires  0:1  wet 
streets,  etc.),  to  tinkling  bells,  the  susurrous  sounds  af 
car  and  bicycle  tires,  the  humming  and  screeching  of  cars, 
and  the  tapping  of  typewriters,  Nabokov  is  particularly  fond 
of  fine  nodulatlons  of  the  human  voice. 

3.  Smell 

More  important  emotionally  and  persistent  mnemonically 
for  the  characters  are  olfactory  impressions.  The  sense  of 
smell,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  sense,  has  a  strong,  my- 
sterious power  of  suggestion.  It  is  capable  of  arousing  by 
a  kind  of  physio -psycho logical  process  intense  memories  of 
places,  people,  and  experiences.  In  one  flash  it  may  sununrin 
a  whole  complex  of  dormant  feelings  and  associations  connect- 
ed with  a  similar  smell  in  the  past  and  restore  the  past  ex- 
perience to  an  unusual  degree  of  emotional  presence. 

Already  in  his  first  novel,  Mary,  this  close  relation 
between  a  characteristic  smell  and  particular  mnemonic  asso- 
ciations is  stressed.   Ganin  hopes  that  3  specific  olfactory 
sensation  will  help  him  to  evoke  with  "timeless  intensity" 
an  essential  aspect  of  his  past  with  Mary.   But  his  search  for 
the  stimulating  smell  of  Mary's  special  perfume  and  the  par- 
ticular olfactory  emanation  of  the  "autumnal  park"  is  In  vain. 
He  has  to  realize,  as  the  narrator  explains,  that 

memory  can  restore  to  life  everything  except  smells, 
although  nothing  revives  the  past  so  completely  as 
a  smell  that  was  once  associated  with  it.   (M,  60) 
Smells  and  their  associations  accompany  the  protagonist  on 
his  Journey  into  the  past  (cf.  N,  52,  60,  66,  67,  73)  up  to 
their  culminating  nostalgia  in  the  evocation  of  the  lovers' 
last  meeting,  forever  fresh  and  unquenchable  in  Canin's  me- 
mory; 
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She  qot  off  at  the  first  station  and  for  a  long 
time  ho  stared  from  the  carrlaije  platform  after 
her  departing  blue  figure,  and  the  further  away 
she  went  the  clearer  it  became  to  him  that  ha 
could  never  forget  her.  She  did  not  look  round. 
Out  of  the  dusk  came  the  heavy  and  fluffy  scent 
of  racemosa  in  bloom. °  (M,  74-5) 

Chance  smells  and  exhalations  are  subtle  catalysts  of 
memory,  helping  many  of  Nabokov's  characters  "to  remember 
more  vividly"  (M,  66)  and  more  Intensely  the  unique  atmo- 
sphere and  emotional  quality  of  the  past.  There  are  many 
examples  of  smells  intimately  and  unforgettably  connected  with 
the  emotional  essence  of  a  past  experience: 

a  chance  whiff  of  coal  or  automobile  exhaust. ..in- 
stantly brought  bade  the  essence  of  city,  hotel, 
and  drab  morning   (GL,  134} 

a  smell  that  refused  at  the  last  moment  to  yield  a 
memory  it  had  seemed  to  shout  (G,  17) 
[heliotropes]   This  is  the  flower  whose  odor  evokes 
with  timeless  intensity  the  dusk,  and  the  garden 
bench,  and  the  house  of  painted  wood  in  a  distant 
northern  land   (PP,  96) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10.2. 

In  same  cases,  a  smell  brings  back  the  past  with  an  in- 
tensity comparable  to  the  gustatory  epiphany  of  Marcel  In 
Proust's  A  l^   recherche  du  temps  perdu.   Unimpaired  by  time, 
the  past  Is  restored  to  its  forceful  emotional  presence;  an 
olfactory  sensation  revives  what  was  buried  in  some  recess 
of  memory,  bringing  back  "everything  at  once"  (H,  67). 

Smell  is  not  only  an  Important  agent  of  mnemonic  recon- 
stltution;  it  is  also  a  significant  factor  of  the  characters' 
present,  rich  awareness  of  sensory  reality.  All  of  Nabokov's 
protagonists  are  highly  susceptible  to  smells  and  show  a  fine 
sense  of  differentiation  in  their  descriptions  of  various  ol- 
factory sensation.  Pigeons  smell  like  iris  and  rubber  (RL. 
70),  English  cigarettes  like  candled  prunes  or  molasses  (E, 
S5),  young  maidservants  smell  of  "crushed  daisies  and  sweat" 
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(L,  46),"aun-wacnied  grass"  has  a  "spermy  odor"  (G,  346),  and 
Ada  has  a  "gazella-grass  odor"  (A,  59).   Smells  can  of  course 
ba  dttscrtbed  only  by  comparing  them  to  other  smells  or  iden- 
tifying their  special  Ingredients,  sometimes  referring  to 
them  in  synasthetlc  terms,  but  nature  offers  also  a  variety 
of  more  or  less  foinlliar  smells  which  are  evoked  time  and 
again  in  Mabokov's  prose  .   Human  emanations,  especially 
disagreeable  mixtures  of  perfume  and  sweat,  are  registered 
particularly  frequently  In  Nabokov's  fiction. 

The  present  Is  Indelibly  preaerwed  in  its  unique  flavor 
in  the  exact  descriptions  of  smells.  In  all  of  Nabokov's 
fiction  there  are  characters  In  the  act  of  distilling  from 
their  present  experiences  the  concentrate  of  a  memorable 
past;  they  convey  to  mentory  a  multiplicity  of  sensory  de- 
tails Mhlch  keep  evanescent  Impressions  and  past  events, 
places,  things,  and  persons  frcmi  oblivion.  The  protagonists 
consciously  e>^eclence  the  incessant  transformation  of  the 
present  into  the  past,  their  senses  trying  to  retain  as  much 
as  possible  of  Its  essence.   Many  of  the  olfactory  sensations 
recorded  in  Nabokov's  fiction  are  monuments  to  the  sensory 
reality  of  long-gone  things,  such  as  the  "tar-smelling  cha- 
rabanc (a  tar  preparation  was  used  to  keep  the  files  away 
from  the  horses)  or  the  tea-smelling  Opel  convertible  (ben- 
zine forty  years  ago  smelled  that  way)"  (ai,  130),  the  smells 
on  sunny  Sundays  In  the  Grunewald,  consisting  of  "dust,  of 
sweat,  of  aquatic  slime,  of  unclean  underwear,  or  aired  and 
dried  poverty"  (G,  348;  c£.  SM,  303-4),  or  Russian  country 
summers  characterized  mainly  by  three  smells,  "lilac,  new- 
mown  hay,  and  dry  leaves"  <DF,  15)|   the  narrator  recalls  old 
aunts  "whose  voluminous  clothes  smelled  of  rose  oil  and  mut- 
ton" (SL,  134),  and  victor's  college  dormitory  Is  character- 
ized by  "the  musty,  dull  reek  of  old  varnished  wood"  (P,  94). 
Further  examples  are  listed  In  Appendix  10.2. 
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1.     st-iht 

As  is  to  be  expected,   the  visual  sc«ns«  is  of  prlBury  In- 
port&.-)r:Q     ii  Maboleov'a  fiction.     His  works    jlvo  overwhelming 
evidence  of  Ms  .sensitivity  to  end  delight  in  th-  vdried  and 
fasclndklny  appearances  of  reality  as  perceived  by  the  eye. 
Both  the  author's  iMaginatlon  and  hln  i>«rception  are  st:pr«aie- 
ly  visual,   endowing  the  fictional  worlds  with  an  abundance  of 
lovingly  detailed  vlsjal  nlnutlae  (axe  XI.?).     Si^ht,   "th<- 
prince  of  all  our  senses'*  (I£,   246),    is  constantly  encaged 
upon  ex^lorlii'j  the  nanlfold  phenomena  cf  '.h     physical  world, 
a>v'  lir agination  transforms  the  seeningly  eonmon  spectacles 
into  artistic  miniatures  of  specific  meaning.     Curiosity, 
kiiowledqe,   and  artistic  sense  conblne  to  create  fictional 
world:  in  which  the  familiar  appearances  are  glve:i  a  new  fom 
and  =lQr.iflcance.     liabckov  turns  his  readers  Into  spectators, 
thus  T.akiriij  ar:  author's  fondest  dream,   as  Kennann  aeea  it, 
come  true. 

Nabokov's  short  stories  and  novels  are  filled  with  cha- 
racters who  notice  with  "experienced  eyes"  (CCL,  95)  the  in- 
finite varlefy  of  enchanting  and  fltraiQe  sights  that  3urr(i<>nd 
then.  Even  the  businessman  Dreyer,  a  man  not  devoid  of  artis- 
tic lnr:)lRalilons  and  insl'jhts,  possesses  two  characteristics 
which  many  of  Nabokov's  favorite  characters  havr<,  curio.'tlty 
and  CJ.e  gift  of  obs-rvatlont 

everything   around,    those   sparkling   puddles   -   why 
do  baker.-:   wnar   rubbers   without   socks,    I   don't 
know   -   btit  every   day,    every   Instant   all    this   around 
ma  laughs,    gleams,   begs    to  be   looked  at,    to  be 
loved      (KQK,    176-7). 
Like  Dreyer,  many  protagonists  hav<;  "the  ability  to  look  with 
curiosity  upon  what  [la3  essentially  boring"   (KQK.    207)   to 
those  whose  perceptions  are  blunted  by  routine  and  dullness. 
It   is   not  only   the  unusual   and   striking   which   attracts   the 
attention  of   Mabokov's   observant   characters,    but   also,    and 
perhaps   eiipeclally,    "thn  wonders   of  everyday   I'.fe,    the   simple 
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pleas-Lira  of  existence"  (KC|K.  207).  For  the  protagonists,  ti.e 
visual  appearar.ce  and  appeal  of  the  phenomenul  world  almost 
invariably  leads  to  the  questioning  of  its  purpose  and  deeper 
sense.   It  ts  significant  that  frequently  the  visual  reality 
is  described  in  human  terms  (personification),  Injecting  a 
sense  of  mysterious  animation  into  inanimate  jbjects.   So~ 
called  inaniinate  nature  leads  an  unkr.own,  separate  life  whose 
neaning,  dimly  felt  by  the  characters,  is  difficult  to  divine 
(see  below,  S.3). 


4.1  Colors 

One  particular  aspect  of  Nabolcov's  visual  sense  is  the 
meticulous  and  subtly  differentiating  descripLlon  of  colors. 
The  reader  frequently  finds  himself  a':  a  loss  to  visualize 
exactly  the  fine  nuances  and  delica'.e  shades  which  Nabokov, 
"half-p-iinter,    half-naturalist"      ,    renders   in   his   works. 

Very   rarely  Nabokov  uses   unmodified   col oc-adject Ives 
like   red      or   green, because   they   are   too  vague   and   general    to 
fit  his   specific   purposes.      To   take  one  color,    we   find   a 
large  number  of  blue  shades,   elabotately  sub-categorized. 
Apart  from  mixtures  with  other  colors   <e.g.   gray-blue  or 
pucplish-blue)|  there   are  many   compounds   whii;h   refer   to   very 
special    tones   of    blue.      Here   is   a   list  of   blues   from  IJabolcov'i 
fiction: 
Arctic-blue 
baby-blue 
chalk-blue 
china-blue 
cobalt-blce 
cornflower-blue 
dawn-blue 
diamond-blue 
dove-jlue 


grape-blue 
ice-blue 
ink -blue 

midnight- blue 

mirerdl-blue 

Riorpho-blue 

neon-blue 

night-blue 

ozone-blue 


peacock-blue 

porcelain-blue 

sapphire-blue 

sea-blue 

shade-blue 

silver-blue 

slate-blue 

smoke-blue 

violet-blue 
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Utalde  special  tnrma  lilce  "Persian  blu*;",   "Lebanese  hlue  , 
"f-osted  aoua",   or  "ultrawarinc",    '.h'-.ce  are  a  number  of   color 
combinations   which   have   an   enotional ,    suggestive   appttarance: 
bloated   tlue  mild   infantile   shade   of   btiie 

Drcutn  blua  sickly  blue 

dreoMy  blt.e  s>-oonlr.g  blue 

fian<:,    frightened   blue  voluptuous   blue 

Frequent  are  also  riou-i-df^rivod  adjective  compounds  like  "Inlcy- 
bloe",   "milky-blue",  or  "ste«'-y-blue".      In  oLhsr  cases,   the 
■;oloi    may  Ijo  give;!  a  slightly  syneathellc  appeal,   as  in 
"I'lnssy-blue"   or    "dusty-MUf",   or   simply   be  modified   In  iti- 
tertsity  of  tone,   as  "pale-blue",    "dark-blue",    "bluish",    "light 
transparent  bl'jc".    "solid-blue",   "llapid  bide",   "faded-blue"* 
or  -dilute"!  blue  Ir.k"  and  "pale  ink". 

Nabokov   liisists   on   thm   reader'^    trying   "to   see   things, 
to  dlscrininate  betMeon  visual  shades  aa  the  author  does"     . 
There   are  many   examples   Of   the   author's   dlscrimlndting   use 
of  color  adjoirtlijcs  and  riouns  whic^i  find  the  reader  Insuffl- 
ctontly  equipped   to  meet   tht   a':l.hor's   demand   (snc  Appendix 
10.3).      For   habokov   it   is   alway;   the   5pe<:lf  ic   and  precliie  vi- 
3uaIi;:atlo::,    ';ol,  th^  -^eneral  r.otion,    that  is  important;    an* 
this   irislBl.cnc?   <n   exactness    Is   hy   n-<   ntmtu   restricted   to 

Whpn  the  intelle'-t  HipSh.s  Itself  t^>  the   jc-r.eral  notion, 
or  primitive  notion,   cf  a  certain  color  it  deprives 
.he  senses  of  itu  shades...  F.or  me  t'<e  shades,  or 
rath.f^r  colors,  of,    say,   «  fox,   a  ruhy,   a  carrot,  a 
pink  rose,   a  dark  '..herry,   a  flushed  chesk,   are  as 
dlfforent   as  blue  Is  »rom  gre-.i;  or   the  roysl  purple 
of  blood   (Fr.    "iiourpre"  1   from  the  English  sense  of 
violet  blue.^*? 
When  Nab>kov  i-.irther  mfi.ies  his  persoxal  viscallzation  of 
colors  by  making  a  distinction  between  his  "nrtistin  and  sci- 
entific vision"     ,    it  beconos  inpoasible  to  determine  the 
exac'^   shade  of  color  he  has  in  mind  when  using  certain  colors. 

Even  shadows  and  reflections  of  things  are  represented 
as  having   specific,   differing   colors   -  a   fact   that   the   I>n- 
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pressionlst  painters  w*re  fuHy  aware  of.  Asked  by  Rita  why 
he  spoke  of  the  "blue  hotel"  when  It  really  was  white  (L, 
26S),  Huiibert  does  not  reply;  but  Nabokov  supplies  the  ansrfi.-r 
twenty  years  later: 

a  white  surface,  the  chalk  of  that  hotel,  does  look 
blue  in  a  wash  of  light  and  shade  on  a  vivid  fall 
day,  amid  red  foliage.  H.H.  is  nerely  p<iylng  a  tri- 
bute to  French  Inpressionist  painters . '1'' 
In  Nabokov's  fiction  we  find  the  cane  ingress ionis tic  inter- 
est In  the  varleoated  tones  of  shadows;  there  irn   blue  shadc-s 
(SF,  14;  G,  75{  P,  145),  violet  shades  (PE,  232;  L,  IS;  A, 
171),  pale-blue,  velvet  shadows  (AA,  104),  "a  blue  corner  of 
shadow"  (G,  75),  peacocked  shades  (L,  239),  ollve-qreen  and 
qrayish  blue  shadows  (P,  73),  and  dark-green  shadows  (A,  191). 
Victor  Hind,  in  Pnln.  is  not  the  only  character  able  to  dis- 
tinguish "the  colors  of  shadows,  the  difference  in  tint  be- 
tween the  shadow  of  an  orange  and  that  of  a  plum  or  an  avo- 
cado pear"  (P,  90). 

With  his  rich,  finely  nuanced  palette  Nabokov  has  com- 
posed numerous  unforgettable  pictures  of  sunsets,  moving 
clouds,  landscapes,  seascapes,  people,  and  places  which  show 
a  wide  range  of  techniques  and  inoad<r,  from  Impress lonis tic 
nature  scener-  and  portraits,  romantic  landscapes  and  atmo- 
spheres, delicate  vitjnettes  to  realistic  drawings  and  still 
llfes.  Common  to  all  is  the  richness  of  color,  the  exactness 
of  detail,  and  the  delicacy  of  mood. 


Nabokov  is  a  painter  in  words .  His  interest  in  and  know- 
ledge of  painting  can  be  gathered  not  only  from  the  numerous 
references  to  painters  (real  and  fictitious)  and  their  works 
and  techniques  in  his  fiction,  but  also  from  his  own  use  of 
certain  literary  methods  borrowed  from  the  visual  arts. 

Having  in  his  youth  been  instructed  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, Nabokov  mentions  in  his  autobiography  some  telling  de- 
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tails  from  his  <>aEly  Inssor.s.  He  recalls  his  drawing  master 
illustratlnc)  for  him  "tlic  marbli  laws  of  perapsctive"  and  Lh* 
mira:1e  t.f  cc«atino  aomrithlng  out  of  nothing  ISH,  91);  later 
anotl<er  Leachor  injtces  him  "depict  from  nemory,  In  the  greatest 
posslMe  detail,  ob)ects  [hej  had  certainly  seen  thousands  of 
times  without  visualizing  :hem  properly"  (^,  92)  and  Instiucts 
hljn 

to  find  the  (jeometrlc^al  coordinations  between  the 
3le:ider  twigs  of  a  leafless  boulevard  tre*,  a  sys- 
tem of  visual  ijive-and-takes,  requiring  a  precision 
of  linear  expression,  which  I. ..applied  gratefully 
...to  certain  camera-lucida  needs  of  literary  com- 
position (SW,  92). 
These  rememLer^  details  Irom  his  drawing  lessons  seen  to 
correspond,  as  the  last  example  explicitly  points  outf  with 
certain  literary  techniques.   In  Nabokov's  works  authorial 
pat:arnliig  and  variational  perspective  are  marble  laws  con- 
structed of  various  lines  converglr..3  at  and  issuing  from  one 
point,  Nab'ilcov  himself;   literary  art  creates  something  out 
of  nothing,  composes  with  written  signs  "new  worldo  with  live 
people"  (^,  289)  I  and  the  exercise  of  exact  observation  and 
memory  is  at  evidence  in  all  his  prose  in  the  innumerable, 
precisely  rendered  details  of  consciously  visualized  reality. 
The  hope  that  iVabokov  would  eventually  become  a  painter 
(SO.  17)'^  gave  way  to  his  realization  that  his  calling  was 
elsewhere  <S0,  17).  But  certain  predilections  for  and  affini- 
ties with  the  visual  art  have  remained  and  can  be  detected 
again  and  again  in  his  works.     Nabokov's  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing techniques,  uf  colors  and  fine  shades  of  vlsi^al  differen- 
tiation, and  of  compositional  aspects  (e.g.  balance,  distrl- 
bution,  correspondence,  frame)  are  noticeable  In  his  fiction 
and  help  to  evaluate  the  "vivid  pictorial  sense"  (VS,  220)  of 

his  B£t. 

Some  correspondences  between  the  visual  and  thi?  verbal  arts 
are  particularly  enlightening  in  Nabokov's  case.  Not  Infre- 
quently, for  exan^le,  Nabokov  employs  concepts  and  terms  from 
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painting  when  speaking  about  13 Ler.iry  art,  as  when  he  wrltcc 
that  the  good  memoirist  must  find,  in  order  to  cecreatt  and 
recomblne  the  past  lucidly  and  truthfully,  "tha  right  spoV  on 
his  canvas  for  placing  the  right  patch  of  renemtercd  col<tr" 
<S0.  186)  or  when  he  likens  the  pro.ess  of  transferring  [.art:; 
of  a  new  work's  details  and  struct jre  from  l.lj  mind  to  paper 
to  the  painter's  activity  of  placing  various  spots  of  ci lor 
on  different  places  on  the  canvas  (SO,  32).   Often  portcalts 
and  scenes  appear  in  Nabokov's  fiction  as  unfinish'>d  pi-^tures, 
and  a  great  number  of  images  are  taken  front  painting  (see 
Appendix  iO.4). 

Of  course,  in  Nabokov's  view  of  the  similarities  between 
the  two  art  foms,  some  specific  ideas  are  stressed  which  are 
particularly  congenial  to  Nabokov's  literary  art: 

La  voluptfi  esthitique,  dont  J'ai  parli  dans  Lolita. 

J'aurais  pu  la  trouver  allleurs.  Je  me  vols  par 

exemple  peintre.   Je  me  vols  tr^o  clalroment  in- 

ventant  des  paysages,  combinant  des  mirajes,  des 

miroirs.l' 
The  imaginative,  Inventive,  and  unusu.il  approach  with  the 
aesthetic  element  as  primary  objective  is  Nabokov's  conception 
of  both  the  visual  and  the  verbal  art.   This  concept  is  very 
unlike  the  Horatian  ^it  plctura  poesls  pustulate.  What  inter- 
ests Nabokov  in   painting  and  in  literature  Is  the  delight 
found  in  reshaping  and  recreating  the  world  in  dccordance  wit)', 
certain  specific,  artistic  principles,  in  recombining  the  ele- 
ments of  average  reality  for  the  creation  of  a  new,  fictive 
one.   There  is  very  little  mijnetic  in  Nabokov's  conception  of 
either  painting  or  writing. 

Nabokov's  prose  has  sometimes  been  called  "impression- 
istic" ,  an  epithet  that  does  not  seen  altogether  unjusti- 
fied! ^^^   word's  primary  association  with  the  impressionist 
painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  I9th  Century  has  some  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Nabokov's  art.    The  French  Impression- 
ists were  intent  on  capturing  an  object  or  scene  in  its  char- 
acteristic, subjective  appeal  to  the  sensory  perception,  un- 
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adultered  by   their  Intellectual  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
They  Mere  concerned  with  the  Individual,  Inaglnetive  approach 
to  a  scene  and  Its  representation  as  a  conglomerate  of  colors, 
light  reflections,  and  atnospherlc  vacillations.  Using 
mainly  unmixed  primary  colors  and  small  dabs  or  strokes  of 
the  brush,  they  created  their  impressions,  their  enotlonal 
response  to  a  visual  experience,  out  of  s  multiplicity  of 
minute  color  spots.   What  fascinated  the  Impressionists 
was  the  exact  tone  and  effei:t  of  a  scene  as  revealed  In  a 
momentary,  fleeting  acci dental ness  of  perspective,  appear- 
ance, and  frame.  The  various  light  effects,  blurred  out- 
lines, and  colored  shades  of  their  paintings  are  the  result 
of  careful  observation  of  details  and  their  imaginative  re- 
creation in  subjective  patterns  of  color  combinations  and 
iridescent  reflections. 

Nabokov's  literary  technique  resembles  in  some  respects 
the  Impressionist  painter's  approach  to  his  stibject.  He  ad- 
mits that  "some  of  this]  beat  concerns  are  microscopic  patches 
of  color"  (SO,  162),  and  many  of  his  descriptions  of  persons, 
scenes,  and  experiences  are  fundamentally  ImpresBionistlc. 
Nabokov' B  verbal  art  Is  supremely  visual ;  repeatedly  he  has 
stressed  the  fact  that  he  thinks  "not  In  words  but  in  iKagta, 
in  swinming  colors.  In  shaded  shapes"  .  Webster's  definition 
of  the  literary  tern  Impr es s loni sm  may  be  applied  to  much  of 
Nabokov's  prose: 

depiction  of  a  scene,  emotion,  or  character  by  the 
use  of  detail  that  is  sometimes  brief  and  essential 
but  oftenof  great  intricacy  and  elaborateness  and 
that  is  intended  to  achieve  a  vividness,  colorful- 
ness,  or  effectiveness  more  by  evoking  subjective 
and  sensory  impressions  (aa  of  mood  and  atmosphere) 
than  by  recreating  or  representing  an  objective  re- 
ality. 
Nabokov,  too,  creates  a  character,  a  scene,  an  emotion  "with 
a  few  deft  dabs  of  his  facile  fancy"  (KQK.  227),  showing  then 
in  a  characteristic,  subjectively  perceived  vividness  which 
remits  froa  a  careful  attention  to  the  specific,  revealing 
detail  and  the  emotional  Ijnpresslon  of  the  subject.  The  words 
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are  carefully  chosen  and  blended  colors  which  render  tne  mo- 
mentary essence  <if  a  subject  and  depict  Its  sigrlficant  out- 
lines. 

Another  Indication  of  Nabokov's  knowledc,e  of  pr.intlng 
car  be  found  in  the  rumerous  references  to  paintecs  and  their 
Morks.     Although  a  ntmber  of  modern  painters  are  held   In 
low  esteem,  most  of  the  names  arc  used  to  draw  attention  to 
some  specific  quality  of  the  painters'  art  oc  to  particular 
techniques  and  effects  of  visual  art.   Thus  Nabokov  refers 
to  "the  pictorial  values  of  depth  ind   remoteness  produced  by 
a  paintbrush  on  a  flat  surface"  (BS,  83),  to  "early  Florentine 
perspective"  (KQK,  122),  "melting  undulations"  (G,  371),  "the 
oils  of  twilight"  (I,  11),  "creams  and  crystals  In  a  Flemish 
artist's  detail"  (LH,  164),  "melting  outllres"  (LD,  20),  "lim- 
pid and  tcanqull .. .backgrounds  of  the  early  Italians"  (LD. 45). 
"Claude  Lorrain  clouds"  <L,  154),  a  "stern  El  Greco  horizon" 
(L,  1S4),  "caravag«3que  light"  (A,  141),  and  a  "mellowly  Illu- 
mined Peruglno"  (^i  190).   In  addition,  many  words  from  the 
vocabulary  of  painting  can  be  fou'rd  in  H.ibokov's  fiction  (see 
Appendix  3.4), 

Even  more  significant  then  the  passing  references  to 
painters,  their  techniques,  and  special  palntinj  effects  Is 
the  large  number  of  fictional  painters  in  Nabokov's  writinjs. 
There  is  Troshcheikin ,  the  hero  of  The  Event ^^t  Axel  Bex,  the 
'Cosmopolitan  artist", and  Sonia  Hirsch,  the  cubist,  in  Laughter 
in  the  Dark  {!£,  184;  125,  130){  Lorentz,  a  "Geschichtsmaler", 
and  Romanov  in  ^je  Gift  (G,  70-7i)j  Leroy  In  "The  Visit  to  the 
Huseum";  Roy  Carswell  in  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight t 
the  illustrator  Sineusov  In  "Ultima  Thule"  (UT,  l'i4)j  the  two 
amateur  painters  Jean  Farlow  and  Gaston  Godln  In  Lolltj  <L^, 
84,  183);  Victor  Wind,  Komarov,  Lake,  and  Lang  in  Pnlr  (the 
latter  also  in  SM  and  PF)^^i  Cynthia  Vane  in  "The  Vane  Sis- 
ters"; Aunt  Maud  and  Eyestein  In  Pale  Fire  (PF,  113,  130); 
Treshom,  Gigment,  wintergreen,  Herb,  de  Rast,and  Randon  In 
Ada;  and  Sarov  In  Look  at  the  Harlequins  I  (LH,  50,  169). 
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Nabokov's  literary  art  has  a  certain  affinitY  with  the 
visual  art  of   ^hree  of  his  painter  figures.  Th«  most  conspic- 
uous Is  the   painter  Romanov  in  The  Gift,  whose  "bold  and  orig- 
inal gift"  has  developed  into  a  "renovated,  interesting  and 
sonewhat  cold  narrative  art"  (G,  70>   .  One  of  the  exanples 
of  Romanov's  "strange,  beajtiful,  yel.  venomous  art"  <G,  70) 
is  a  picture  entitled  "Autumn",  which  shows  a  broken  tailor's 
dummy  in  a  ditch,  a  scene  which  Nabokov  hinself  describes  in 
his  autobiography  (Ml,  303)and  in  a  critical  artlcle^^i  an- 
other picture  of  Romanov  is  significantly  entitled  "Coinci- 
dence" and  depicts  a  typically  Habokovlan  view  of  coincidence 
(G,  70).   There  is  also  something  of  Nabokov's  art  in  the 
pictures  of  Cynthia  Vane,  whose  "honest  and  poetical  pictures" 
and  "wonderfully  detailed  Ijnages  of  metallic  things"  (VS,  226) 
are  mentioned  In  the  short  story.  And,  finally,  there  is  the 
painter  Lake  in  Pnin.  Apart  from  a  number  of  dislikes  which 
Lake  shares  with  his  creator  ("Indifference  to  'schools'  and 
'trends',  his  detestation  of  quacks"  [£,  96]),  he  has  a  "pro- 
found knowledge  of  Innumerable  techniques",  has  his  own  theo- 
ry of  the  solar  spectrum  as  a  spiral  (P,    96),  and  propounds 
an  artistic  technique  and  vision  which  he  calls  "the  necessary 
'naturalization'  of  man-made  things"  {£,  97),  depicting  ob- 
jects in  interpenetratlon  with  their  surroundings 

There  are  also  several  major  and  minor  characters  in  Na- 
bokov's fiction  who  are  keenly  interested  In  painting  and 
drawing,  sometinas  even  painting  or  drawing  themselves.  Among 
these  protagonists  are  Lushin  iot,    206-8),  grandmother  Edel- 
weiss (^,  5),  Albinus  (LO),  Pyodor  (G,  39-40,  5i),  Zlna  <G, 
193),  Sebastian  (R^,  15),  Olga  Krug  (BS,  3),  Demon  and  Ada 
(A,  76,  99-100,  401~2),  Hugh  (TT>  ^8),  and  Nabokov  himself 
(aj,  90-93,  101,  133). 

Nabokov's  literary  palette  is  very  rich  and  varied,  now 
yielding  the  ethereal  lightness  and  Impressionistic  oscilla- 
tions of  colors  and  reflections,  now  the  rich,  mellow  tones 
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of  heavy,  dark  backgrounds.  Bright,  colocful  evocations  of 
landscapes  and  people  contrast  with  the  gloomy  chiaroscuro 
of  interiors  and  moods,  shining,  bright  reflections  and  iri- 
descent light  refrjictions  with  the  misty  gentleness  of  pmo- 
tional  sfumato. 

Habolcov's  fiction  contains  many  meticulously  described, 
visually  detailed  orose  pictures,  ranging  from  heavv  oils  to 
gentle  pastels  and  limpid  vignettes.   The  reader  becomes  a 
visitor  to  a  picture  gallery,  seeing  the  fictional  world  In 
an  incessant  series  of  vividly  painted  and  poetically  com- 
posed pictures.  From  the  careful  selection  of  frame  and  per- 
spective, to  the  division  of  the  planes,  the  distribution  of 
the  colors,  and  the  sketching  of  outlines,  Nabokov's  de~ 
scriptions  are  picturesque  In  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 
Thcee  representative  examples  will  have  to  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  and  poetic  beauty  of  Nabokov's  vision  as 
contained  In  a  large  number  of  passages  of  his  fictional 

On  the  second  day  Istanbul  loomed  darkly  in  the 
orange -colored  evening  and  slowly  dissolved  in  the 
night  which  overtook  the  ship.   At  dawn  Ganin  climb- 
ed up  onto  the  bridge:  the  vague,  dark  blue  outline 
of  the  Scutari  shore  was  gradually  becoming  visible. 
The  moon's  reflection  narrowed  and  paled.   In  the 
east  the  blue-mauve  of  the  sky  modulated  to  a  golden 
red,  and  Istanbul,  shining  faintly,  began  to  float 
out  of  the  mist.   A  silky  band  of  ripples  glittered 
along  the  shorej  a  black  rowboat  and  a  black  fez 
sailed  noiselessly  past.   Now  the  east  was  turning 
white...   (M,  lOl) 

He  glued  his  back  to  the  rocic  and  contemplated  the 
hazy  landscape.  Par  below,  where  twilight  had  al~ 
ready  settled,  he  could  barely  discern,  through  wisps 
of  mist,  the  ornate  hump  of  the  bridge,  while  yonder, 
on  the  other  side,  the  blurred  blue  city,  its  windows 
like  embers,  was  either  still  borrowing  the  sunset's 
blaze  or  else  perhaps  had  lit  up  at  Its  own  expense; 
he  could  make  out  the  gradual  threading  of  the  bright 
beads  of  street  lights  as  they  were  being  lit  along 
Steep  Avenue  -  and  there  was  an  exceptionally  distinct, 
delicate  arch  at  Its  upper  end.   Beyond  the  city  every- 
thing shimmered  dimly,  merged,  and  dissolved;  but,  above 
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the  Invisible  Gardens,  In  the  rosy  depths  of  the 
sky,  stood  a  chain  of  translucent  and  fiery  cloudlets, 
and  there  stretched  a  long  vlalet  bank  with  burning 
rents  along  its  lower  edge  -  and  while  Cinclnnatus 
gazed,  yonder,  yonder  an  oa)c~covered  hill  flashed 
with  Venetian  Green  and  slowly  sank  into  shadow.   (I, 
152-3) 

At  that  instant  the  sun  seeined  to  lay  bare  her  face, 
flowing  over  her  smooth  cheeks  and  lending  an  arti- 
ficial warmth  to  her  eyes  with  their  large  elastic- 
looking  pupils  amid  the  dove-gray  iris  and  adorable 
dark  lids  slightly  creased  like  violets,  radiantly 
lashed  and  rarely  blinking  as  if  she  were  constant- 
ly afraid  of  losing  sight  of  an  essential  goal.  She 
wore  almost  no  make-up  -  only  In  the  minute  trans- 
verse fissures  of  her  full  lips  there  seemed  to  be 
drying  traces  of  orange-red  paint.   (kQK,  10) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10.5. 

The  narrator  of  Don  Juan  ,  desperately  trying  to  describe 
Gulbeyas,  exclaims: 

Would  that  I  were  a  painterl  to  be  grouping 

All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail! 
Oh  that  my  words  were  colours  I  but  their  tints 
Hay  servo  perhaps  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. ^' 
Nabokov  attempts  in  his  prose  to  find  w&ya  to  combine  the 
imnedlate  Impact  of  a  visual  perception  with  the  progressive- 
ly evolving  presentation  of  verbal  expression;  he  cmnposes 
his  prose  pictures  of  carefully  grouped  details  and  coordi- 
nated colors,  rendering  with  a  few  impressionistic  brush 
strokes  the  suggestive  essence  and  characteristic  appearance 
and  tone  of  a  subject.   His  descriptions  are  indicative  of 
his  highly  developed,  artistic,  painterly  vision  and  his  su- 
pr«nely  visual  memory  and  imagination.  As  one  critic  remarks, 
not  without  too  much  exaggeration,  Nabokov's  "is  the  most 
highly  trained  eye  in  modern  literature" 

5.  Excursus i  Emotion 

Nabokov's  alleged  "lack  of  affection  for  human  beings" 
has  frequently  been  stressed  by  critics.    fit   has  been  assert- 
ed that  his  fictional  characters  are  lifeless  puppets  In  a 
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cruel  play  which  the  author  has  staged  with  pitiless  enjoy- 
ment. His  contempt,  it  is  said,  is  directed  not  only  against 
his  figures,  but  also  against  th«  reader.  The  implication 
is  that  Nabokov  is  an  unlovable  person  and  his  fiction  cold 
artifice.   Admittedly,  most  of  the  comments  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  context  of  reviews  of  individual  works  and  may 
there  have  some  validity.  But  to  generalize  and  extend  the 
quality  of  the  fictional  reality  to  the  author's  character  Is 
hardly  Justifiable. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  in  Nabokov's  writings  only  a 
handful  of  characters  with  whom  we  can  Identify  and  that  vir- 
tue is  rarely  rewarded.  But  the  usefulness  of  these  concepts 
In  literary  criticism  is  debatable,  and  Nabokov  clearly  re- 
jects them.  He  is  not  Interrsted  in  ideas,  morals,  or  social 
problems,  nor  are  his  characters  carriers  of  his  own  con- 
victions or  reflections  of  hia  own  experiences,  f As  an  artist 
he  creates  Imaginary  F«ople  and  imaginary  worlds  whose  stabi- 
lity, truth,  crd  appeal  Is  solely  deteminec  If   £.(  i-tl<  lie;.] 
considerations^^  Nabokov  is  firmly  opposed  to  "the  old-fash- 
ioned, naive,  and  musty  method  of  human- interest  criticism" 
(SO.  263),  which  views  fictional  characters  as  if  they  were 
"real"  people.  The  author's  feelings  about  his  creation  are 
carefully  kept  outside  the  limits  of  the  fictional  work. 

Looking  over  Nabokov's  fictional  oeuvre,  It  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  especially  cold  and  devoid  of  human  feelings. 
Nabokov  has  given  his  characters  an  abundance  of  emotions, 
a  rich  capacity  to  love  and  pity,  an  overwhelming  ability  to 
register  life's  sensory  phenomena,  and  a  fierce  indignation 
toward  cruelty  and  vulgarity.   His  heroes  are  highly  suscep- 
tible to  the  beauty  of  existence  and  suffer  intensely  from 
Its  disheartening  manifestations. 

The  themes  of  Nabokov's  works,  too,  are  Indicative  of 
the  emotional  core  of  his  art,  no  matter  how  detached  and  in- 
tellectual It  nay  appear.  Love  and  loss,  passion  and  pain, 
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asplcation  and  despair,  beauty  and  death  are  the  Intimate 
fib«rs  of  Naboiov's  "plexed  artistry"  (PF,  63).  Tha  fact 
that  so  many  of  his  prota'jonists  are  doomed  and  defeated 
does  not  make  their  lives  sansaless,  nor  is  it  an  indication 
of  the  author's  callousness  oc  cynicism.  Their  real  achieve- 
m-tnt  is  to  be  found  in  the  glorious  strength  of  their  indi- 
vidual selves,  in  the  purity  of  their  amotions,  the  uncompro- 
mising truth  of  th^l:-  own  values,  and  In  their  valiant 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  fate,  circumstance,  and  mortali- 
ty. They  nay  not  be  victorious  in  the  world  they  inhabit, 
l.vt  the  failure  to  attain  worldly  happiness  is  redeemed  by 
the  delicate  structure  of  their  personality  which  often  is 
the  cajse  of  their  destruction:  their  solipsism,  their  ob- 
session, or  Lheir  artistic  Individuality.  Often  one  do- 
minant, all-exclusive  passion  Is  rftsponsible  both  for  the 
extreme  happiness  and  the  extreme  despair  they  experience 
in  the  pursuit  of  fulfillment.   As  Dreyer,  the  frustrated 
Berlin  businessman  and  failed  artist,  remarks,  meaningfully 
nodding  in  Nabokov's  direction:  "I  think  to  have  a  passion 
for  something  is  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth"  (KQK.  233). 
This  passion  may  take  on  various  forms;  it  may  be  butter- 
flies, beauty,  love,  the  past,  art,  or  many  others,  but  it 
always  deeply  involves  the  emotions. 

What  interests  Nabokov  in  the  lives  of  his  characters 
is  the  "intimate  structure"  CLA,  162)  of  their  souls,  the 
particular  quality  and  nature  of  individual  consciousness  and 
emotion  involved  in  the  quest  for  fulfillment.  The  tears 
Nabokov's  protagonists  shed,  whether  of  Joy  or  sadness  -  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  hide  them   -  are  outward  indications 
of  their  capacity  to  feel  Intensely  both  happiness  and  de- 

Nabokov'a  view  of  the  artist's  role  precludes  any  appar- 
ent emotional  engagement  of  the  author  in  the  fictional  events 
or  personal  manifestation  of  sympathy  for  his  creatures  . 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  Is  incapable  of  feeling,  as  has 
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b«an  as9«rtttd.  He  la  rathttir,lllce  Flaubert,  Chelchov  (whom  he 
admires),  or  Thomas  Mann  (whom  he  dislikes), the  meticulous, 
detached  observer  and  impartial  mediator.   In  a  letter  Flau- 
bert expresses  the  following  view,  which  may  equally  serve 
to  characterize  Nabolcov's: 

[Madama  Bo vary]  est  une  hlstoire  total en ent  in- 
vent fee;  je  n'y  ai  rien  mis  ni  de  mes  sentiments 
nl  de  mon  existence,   L'illusion  (s'il  y  en  a  une) 
vient  au  contralre  de  1 ' Ijaperaonnalltfe  de  I'oeuvre. 
C'est  un  de  mes  princlpes,  qu'il  ne  faut  pas 
a'fecrire.  L'artiste  doit  fttre  dans  son  oeuvre 
cbmme  Dleu  dans  la  crfeatlon,  invisible  et  tout- 
puissant;  qu'on  le  sente  partout,  nals  qu'on  ne  Ic 
vole  pas. 

Et  puis,  I'Art  doit  a'ftlever  au-dessus  des  affec- 
tions personnelles  et  dea  auaceptlbllltts  ner- 
veusesl   II  est  temps  de  lul  donner,  par  une  m6- 
thode  impitoyable,  la  prfecision  des  sciences  phy- 
siques !  33 
The  author  doea  not  evaluate  or  judge,  he  merely  describes; 
he  stays  aloof,  no  matter  how  deeply  he  may  be  moved  . 
Chekhov  repeatedly  atresses  the  fact  that  the  good  writer 
must  be  unemotional  and  objective   .   Thomas  Mann's  view 
of  the  artist's  role  can  be  gathered  from  a  passage  from 
Toni,o  Kraqer ; 

Jeder  echte  uod  aufrichtlge  KOnstler  lachelt  Ubor  die 
Naivitat  dieses  Pfuscherirrtuma  Czu  glauben,  der  Schaf- 
fende  dUrfe  empfinden],  -  melancholisch  viellelcht, 
aber  er  ISchelt.   Denn  das,  was  man  sagt,  darf  ja  nle- 
mals  die  Hauptsache  sein,  sondern  nur  das  an  und  fC.r 
sich  glsLchgUltige  Material,  aus  dem  das  aathetische 
Gebilde  in  aplelender  und  ge] assener  Oberlegenheit 
zusammenzusetzen  ist..  Liegt  Ihnen  zu  viel  an  dem,  was 
5ie  zu  sagen  haben,  schlagt  Ihr  Hers  zu  warm  dafClr,  s3 
kSnnen  Sie  eines  vollstSndigen  riaskos  slcher  sein.  Sle 
werden  pathetisch,  Sie  werdcn  sentimental,  eowas  Schwer- 
f Slliges,  TSppisch-Ernstes,  Unbeherrschtes,  Unironisches 
UngewUrztes,  Langwelliges,  Banales  entsteht  unter  Ihren 
HKnden...  Oaa  Gefuhl,  das  warme,  herzliche  GefUhl  lat 
Immer  banal  und  unbrauchbar,  und  kilns tlerisch  aind  blofl 
die  Gereiztheiten  und  kalten  Ekstasan  unserea  verdorbe- 
nen,  unseres  artistischen  Nervensys terns.   Es  ist  njjti<j, 
dan  man  irgend  etwaa  Auriermenschllches  und  Unmen=chliches 
sei,  daB  man  zum  Henschlichen  in  elnem  seltsem  fernen 
und  unbeteillgten  Verhaitnis  stehe,  um  imstande  und  (iber- 
haupt  versucht  zu  sein,  es  zu  apielen,  damit  zu  apielen. 
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es  Mirksam  und  geschmackvol 1  darzustellen.  Die  Be- 
ijabung  fUr  Stil,   Form  und  Ausdruck  setzt  becelts  di«s 
kUhle  und  w^lerlsche  Verhaitnia  zum  Henschlichen,  Ja, 
elne  gewisse  menschlicha  Verarmung  und  VerSdung  voraus. 
Denn  das  gesvnde  und  atarke  GefUhl,  dabei  blelbt  es, 
hat  kelnen  Geschmack.   Es  1st  aus  mlt  dem  Ktlnatler,  so- 
bald  ec  Hensch  wlrd  und  au  «npflnder.  beglnnt.^^ 
This  longer  passage  shows  that  Mann's  conception  of  the  art- 
ist's ro'' e  nas  a  number  of  important  affinities  with  that  of 
Nabokov,  no  matter  how  different  the  results  may  be.  For 
both  wrltnrs,  irony  is  an  essential  technique  of  artistic 
creation  (see  XII),   Art  demands  from  the  author  emotional 
deta=hiient  and  aesthetic  distancn. 

The  worlds  Nabokov  creates  are  frequently  hostile  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  individual.  Pate,  circumstances,  and  hu- 
man crui^lty  crush  hopes  Of  happiness  and  self-realization. 
Life  always  presents  Itself  In  the  Irreconcilable  dualities 
of  beauty  and  ugliness,  enchantment  and  torment,  vision  and 
reality.   In  many  of  Nabokov's  works  the  forces  cf  evil  and 
brutality  conquer;  such  are  the  worlds  of  AA,  DP,  LP.  LB, 
CCL,  or  BS.  The  dates  of  composition  of  these  works  Call  of 
them  were  written  between  1931  and  1947)  indicate  the  influ- 
ence of  Nabokov's  personal  nxpericr^ces  during  the  years  be- 
tween the  two  wars  and  Inunedlately  following  the  Second  World 
War.   In  an  Interview,  he  suggests  that  the  cruelty  of  some 
of  his  writings  is  not  so  iruiih  a  matter  of  lacking  co.-i^assion, 
but  of  a  particular  vision  of  th4  world  ,  and  the  reality 
as  he  saw  it  then  was  indeed  characterized  by  cruelty  and 
brutdlity.   But  does  this  mean  that  the  author,  too,  is  cruel? 
Many  of  his  protagonists,  Nabokov  admits,  are  "pretty  beast- 
ly" (SO,  1?)  -  Axel  Rex  (LD) ,  Konstantin  (DP),  Hermann  {a£), 
H'sieur  Pierre  (I),  Paduk  ( BS) ,  Humbert  (L),  and  Van  (A)  are 
points  in  fact.   But  what  of  characters  like  Ganin  (H),  Iva- 
nov  (P),  Hartlr.  Edelweiss  (^),  Innokently  (C),  Clncinnatus 
(1),   Vaslliy  Ivanovlch  (CCL),  Fyodor  (G),  Lik  (LI),  Krug  ( BS) , 
or  Pnin  (P)?  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  minor  characters 
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whose  humanity  and  endearing  personalities  refute  the  charge 
of  callousness  and  IJfoTeear.ess  levelled  at  ti.t-  ai't^or  a.iii 
his  creatures. 

Nabokov's  fiction  exalts  the  delicacy  and  intensity  of 
human  emotions  and  the  power  and  pride  of  consciousness. 
Some  day,  Habokov  inaqines,  a   "reoppraisec"  of  his  work  will 
show  that  he  la  not  an  artist  of  doom  and  frustration,  but 
one  who  assigns  the  "sovereign  powtT  to  tenderness,  talent, 
and  pride"  (SO,  193).  No  such  attempt  Is  made  here,  for  only 
a  thorough  and  detailed  study  of  the  themes,  characters,  and 
fictional  worlds  of  the  individual  works  will  reveal  t?  what 
extent  this  view  may  be  substantiated.  Even  in  the  cases  of 
Nabokov's  less  amiable  protagonists  like  Klnbote,  Humbert, 
or  Van,  thelc  less  appealing  qualit'.es  are  partly  redeemed 
by  occasional  glimpses  of  real  tenderness  and  affer:tion  and 
by  their  artistic  creations,  In  n^ich  a  past  of  self-in- 
flicted suffering  and  h<°artfclt  despair  is  raised  iro  the  level 
of  aesthetic  beauty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nabokov's  en^jtional  side 
is  strikingly  apparent  in  his  poems,  largely  present  in  his 
short  stories,  and  ironically  subdued  through  narrative  tech- 
nique In  hiR  novels.  There  are  few  short  stories  which  can 
compare  in  emotional  impact  and  subtle  pathos  with  Nabokov's 
"Christmas"  (1925),  the  moving  psyc.nogram  of  a  father's  grief 
for  his  dead  son. 

A  short  look  at  the  narrative  form  of  Nabokov's  fictions 
reveals  a  surprising  symmetry  in  numbers  in  the  relation  of 
first-person  narration  to  omniscient  narration.  His  work  up 
to  date  consists  of  19  short  stories  told  in  the  first  per- 
son and  19  presented  by  an  omniscient  narrator;  in  the  novels 
the  relationship  is  equally  balanced,  namely  6  t    6.  Five 
novels  and  ten  short  stories  are  told  in  the  third  person  by 
narrators  who  are  recognizable  persons  Inside  or  outside  the 
works,  who  indicate  their  presence  by  occasional  comments  and 
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retnarlcs  In  the  first  person.  Here  la  not  the  place  to  In- 
vestigate the  subtle  narratlonal  techniques  at  noeIc  In  this 
"Intermediate"  group.  Kost  inteceatlng  ore  the  two  extremes, 
first-person  and  omniscient  narration. 

There  is  a  noticeable  change  In  Nabokov's  narratlonal 
technique.  While  before  1935  seven  short  stories  and  two 
novels  were  told  by  first-person  narrators  and  fifteen  short 
stories  and  five  novels  by  omniscient  narrators,  the  ratio 
changes  after  1935  to  twelve  short  stories  and  four  novels 
(first-person  narration)  as  compared  to  three  short  stories 
and  one  novel  (omniscient  narration).  If  nothing'  else,  this 
change  signals  a  shift  from  objective,  detached  to  subjective, 
Involved  point  of  view. 

The  works  without  a  personal  narrator  were  all  written 
in  the  first  ten  years  (roughly  1925-35)  of  Nabokov's  liter- 
ary career.   Since  then  Nabokov  has  almost  entirely  con- 
centrated on  first-person  narration  and  third-person  narra- 
tion (written  by  a  personal  narrator  who  may  be  largely  out- 
side the  fictional  world,  as  In  Bend  Sinister,  or  who  may  be 
the  main  protagonist  In  the  events,  as  Van  in  Ada  or  Pyodor 
in  The  Gift).  The  implication  of  first-person  narration  Is 
that  of  the  narrator's  close  personal  involvement  in  the 
events.  The  narrator  gives  meaning  to  his  own  past  experi- 
ences from  the  perspective  of  the  present  position  of  creating 
or  recreating  artist.  The  emotional  link  with  the  events  is 
still  forceful,  no  matter  how  the  artist  may  gain  the  upper 
hand  over  the  man.   The  tension  between  the  two  positions, 
that  of  the  writer  recreating  the  special  character  of  his 
past  and  that  of  the  re-experienclng  person  whose  emotional 
Involvement  is  unabated,  produces  a  number  of  interesting 
effects.  Detached  narration  and  personal  emotion  interact  in 
various  ways.  The  impression  of  authenticity  and  directness 
is  largely  produced  by  the  "human"  voice  of  the  first-person 
narrator,  his  living  presence  both  as  hero  and  as  artist. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  emotion  Is  absent  in  the  works 
written  by  an  omniscient  narrator.   It  is  a  matter  of  angle 
and  degree,  not  of  fundamental  difference.  The  tension  be- 
tween ^notional  Involvement  and  artistic  detachment,  between 
deeply  felt  personal  response  to  the  events  and  necessary 
aesthetic  distance, is  a  noteable  feature  of  most  of  Nabokov's 
fictional  prose.   Depending  on  the  character  of  the  narrator 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  experiences,  his  presentation 
nay  range  front  intense  emotional  Involvement,  to  facetious 
playfulness  and  cold  cynicism. 

Nabokov  has  always  shown  great  Interest  in  his  charac- 
ters' emotional  lives.   Ha  is  a  psychological  writer,  in  the 
beat  sense  of  the  word.   The  "human  humidity"  he  diagnoses 
in  his  first  novel  is  a  quality  pervading  in  varying  degrees 
all  his  works.  To  interpret  his  writings  only  in  terms  of 
general  ideas  or  themes  and  artistic  patterns  does  injustice 
to  the  rich  emotional  texture  In  which  they  are  embedded  and 
from  which  they  emerge.  In  his  foreword  to  Bend  Sinister.  Na- 
bokov consequently  warns  the  reader  that  the  novel  "is  not 
really  about  life  and  death  In  a  grotesque  police  state"  IBS, 
xill),  but  actually  about  "the  beating  of  Krug's  loving  heart, 
the  torture  an  intense  tenderness  is  subjected  to"  <BS.  xlv). 

What  Nabokov  has  said  in  regard  to  poetry  and  the  way 
It  should  be  approached  may  equally  be  applied  to  his  own 
prose:  it  should  affect  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lect .  Both  heart  and  mind  must  react  to  the  fictional  ex- 
perience; "brain  and  spine"  (SO.  41)  cooperate  In  the  reading 
of  an  artist's  book.   It  Is  not  only  poetry  which  is  made 
"out  of  the  live  cells  of  some  compelling  emotion"  (SH,  266), 
but  prose,  too,  often  has  the  same  wellsprlng:  "Isn't  writing 
sensual?  Isn't  it  about  feeling?  The  spirit  and  the  body 
are  one".    Good  reading  demands  from  the  reader  a  detached, 
analytic  stance  as  well  as  the  ability  to  Immerse  in  the  sen- 
sual reality  of  the  fictional  world.  As  Nabokov  points  out, 
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"the  tingle  in  the  spine  really  tells  you  what  the  author 
felt  and  wished  you  to  feel"  <S0,  41). 

In  the  following,  two  aspects  of  emotional  writing  (in 
their  verbal  manifestations)  will  be  briefly  presented.  The 
first  group  of  features  comprises  certain  combinations  of 
adjective  -  noun,  adverb  -  adjective,  and  adverb  -  verb,  which 
express  the  narrator's  personal  attitude.  The  second  group 
conveys  a  more  universal  aspect  of  emotional  empathy,  which 
draws  objects  and  natural  phenomena  into  a  living  correspon- 
dence with  the  perceiver's  feelings. 

Everything  a  character  perceives  is  somehow  suffused 
with  his  particular  awareness,  feeling,  or  attitude.  He  in- 
jects, as  it  were,  his  subjective  view  into  things  and  makes 
reality  part  of  his  intellectual  and  emotional  possession. 
Every  description  inevitably  contains  an  Ingredient  of  in- 
dividual perception  and  evaluation,  Is  the  result  of  personal 
response.   A  look  at  some  adjective  -  noun  combinations  will 
concretize  the  observation. 

When  Nabokov  describes  in  his  autobiography  people  in 
trains  who  "fold  their  silly  arms,  and  Immediately,  with  an 
offensive  familiarity  of  demeanor,  start  snoring"  (SM,  108), 
he  is  not  simply  observing  a  scene,  but  also  expressing  his 
own  individual  reaction  to  It.  The  two  adjectives  contain 
the  strong  resentment  he  feels  against  passengers  who  have 
no  difficulty  going  to  sleep  on  trains,  while  he,  the  in- 
somniac, is  Incapable  of  doing  so.  Although  their  attitude 
may  be  perfectly  natural  and  harmless,  from  the  narrator's 
point  of  view  it  is  felt  to  be  foolish  and  offensive.   In 
many  of  the  following  examples  the  same  kind  of  subjective, 
emotional  response  can  be  detected,  which  transforms  ordinary 
appearances,  objects,  shapes,  or  sounds  in  personal  Im- 
pressions. 

Roughly  three  kinds  of  emotional  adjective  -  noun  combi- 
nations may  be  distinguished.   The  limits  between  them  are 
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fluid,  and  in  many  cases  It  is  difficult  to  detecmlne  whether 
a  combination  is  a  form  of  personification,  a  transferred 
epithet,  or  a  synesthetic  metaphor.   All  three  groups  have 
in  common  that  they  interpret  phenomenal  reality  and  abstract 
concepts  in  terms  of  individual  human  responses.   Inanimate 
nature,  objects,  and  ideas  are  felt  to  have  and  express  human 
qualities  and  are  imaginatively  viewed  by  the  characters  as 
living  forces  and  actively  participating  agents  of  a  myste- 
rious universe.   The  fictional  worlds  are  "peopled"  by  both 
"observed  and  observant  things"  (VS,  220),  which  possess  se- 
cret qualities  of  feeling,  motivation,  and  expression.  Every- 
thing is  magically  animated  and  endowed  with  sensory  charac- 
teristics. 

1)  In  the  first  group  of  adjective  -  noun  combinations,  the 
adjective  expresses  a  character's  subjective,  emotional  in- 
terpretation of  a  perception.  This  humanizing  view  of  an  in- 
animate object  may  be  suggested  by  an  external  factor  of  ap- 
pearance (associating  a  human  correlative),  or  it  may  be  an 
individual  projection  of  the  percelver's  feelings  on  the  ob- 
ject. 

a)   Some  external  characteristic  <of  appearance,  shape, 
color,  sound,  or  movement)  suggests  an  emotional  quality 
in  the  object.   Thus  a  gutter  pipe  is  felt  to  be  "prolix" 
because  of  the  particular  auditory  association  of  the 
water's  noise  with  human  voices;  similarly  a  wall  is  de- 
scribed as  "shocked"  not  only  because  somebody  dashes  a 
fountain-pen  at  It  (and  the  perceiver  imagines  the  wall 
to  show  a  human  reaction),  but  also  because  its  white  col- 
or associates  a  white,  frightened  or  shocked  face  (cf."the 
frightened  white  screen");   the  adjectives  "arthritic" 
and  "gouty",  applied  to  the  pedal  of  a  sewing  machine  and 
a  timepiece,  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  both  move 
slowly  or  with  difficulty  (like  persons  afflicted  by  ar- 
thritis or  the  gout). 
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Exampleai 

whispering  streets   (OS,  170) 

pouting  puddl«s  (L5,  136) 

a  myopic  photograph   (SR,  189) 

tha  wounded  music  (SH,  75) 

b)  The  humanizing  perception  is  not  caused  by  &  direct, 
concrete  element  of  correspondence  between  inaninate 
thing  and  a  hiMan  quality  (as  in  the  previous  case], 
but  by  a  character's  Individual  projection  of  a  person- 
al mental  or  emotional  state  on  the  thing  perceived.   A 
suitcase  is  thus  felt  by  a  person  to  be  "reluctant",  a 
table  "happy",  light  "dubious"  or  "fault-finding",  the 
night  "pitiless"  or  "merciful". 
Examples! 

happy  highways   <RI,,  2S)    [cf.  "doubtful  roads"(P,  112)3 
an  intolerant  suburban  lane  (CP,  104) 
an  evil  mantelpiece  (RL,  9} 
his  stupid  back  (KQK.  126) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10.6.1. 

2)   In  the  second  group  of  adjective  -  noun  combinations,  the 
adjective  expresses  not  so  much  a  character's  subjective  In- 
terpretation of  a  perception  as  a  quality  which  logically  re- 
fers not  to  the  noun  It  modifies;   the  adjective  is  trans- 
ferred from  its  "proper"  grammatical  position  (modifying 
the  subject  of  the  sentence)  to  another  (usually  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sentence).  Sometimes  the  adjective  should  lo- 
gically be  a  corresponding  adverb  modifying  the  verb  of  the 
sentence.  The  rhetorical  term  for  the  figure  is  hvpallage 
adiectivl.  which  signifies  that  the  natural  relations  be- 
tween two  components  of  an  idea  are  exchanged  so  that  the 
adjective  qualifying  the  subject  (usually  a  person)  comes  to 
auallfy  the  object  of  a  sentence  (usually  a  thing  or  activi- 
ty). The  hypallage  is  a  figure  of  contiguity  effecting  a 
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metonymlc  transference  of  a  quality  from  possessor  to  thinq 
possessed   and  various  other  transferences.   Hore  commonlVf 
the  figure  Is  known  as  "transfecced  epithet".   By  shifting 
aspects  of  a  person's  emotional  nature  to  something  with 
which  he  is  connected, this  thing  appears  organically  related 
to  the  person,  a  natural  extension  of  his  feelings.   The 
objects  themselves  possess  human  characteristics  and  are  in- 
volved with  the  emotional  situation  of  the  protagonist.   In 
Nabokov's  prose  the  transferred  epithet   mostly  expresses 
a  quality  of  feeling  and  modifies  something  which  cannot 
properly  exhibit  such  a  feeling.   Thus  "an  old  man's  desper- 
ate hand"  should  be  understood  to  mean  either  'a  desperato 
old  nan's  hand'  or  'an  old  man's  desperately  outstretched 
hand'.  The  owner  of  the  hand,  or  the  motion  of  his  hand, 
seens  to  be  desperate;  yet  the  hand  Itself  conveys  somehow 
the  same  emotion.  When  people  are  described  opening  their 
"angry  umbrellas",  it  Is  really  the  people  who  are  angry,  not 
their  umbrellas. 

The  suggestion  that  the  objects  connected  with  the  per- 
sons are  capable  Of  expressing  human  feelings  produces  an 
effect  of  emotional  condensation. 
Examples  t 

the  girl's  grateful  thighs  (BS,  202) 
the  toe  of  her  furious  foot   (TT,  63) 
the  indifferent  white  wine  (LH,  69) 
he  would  finger  his  blind  k>ooks   (A,  466) 
cocking  an  anxious  ear   <V,  213) 

surrendered  his  ticket. ..with  an  Impatient  hand   (KQK.  19) 
For  further  examples,  see  10.6.2. 

3)   In  the  third  group  of  adjective  -  noun  combinations,  the 
epithet  modifies  an  abstract  noun.  The  concrete  sense  ex- 
pressed by  the  adjective  gives  the  idea  denoted  by  the  noun 
an  appearance  of  material  reality  and  emotional  impact.   In 
this  group,  too,  some  combinations  are  the  result  of  various 
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kinds  of  transfei^s,  while  others  reflect  a  person's  parti- 
cular, subjective  feeling  towa.rd  the  concept  expressed  by 
the  noun,   Ofte   the  combination  la  an  Imaginative,  meta- 
p^orical  rendering  of  an  idea.   Uy  endowing  the  abstract 
meaning  of  the  noun  with  emotional  and  sensory  qualities 
(with  the  help  of  the  adjective),  it  becomes  concretely 
perceptible  and  intimately  related  to  the  personality  of 
the  person.  Some  subdivisions  of  the  examples  in  this 
group  may  be  attempted. 

a)  The  quality  expressed  by  the  adjective,  referring  to 
aspects  of  personality,  situation,  or  physical  reali- 
ty, is  applied  to  the  atistract  noun.   In  the  coAiblnation 
"crouched,  round-muscled  grace",  the  adjectives  are 
transferred  from  the  physical  characteristics  of  a 
boxer;  similarly, stillness  is  described  as  "padded", 
because  It  refers  to  the  stillness  of  a  snow-'covered 
city;  remoteness  is  modified  by  "mauve"  because  of  the 
dominant  color  of  the  distant  landscape. 

Examples; 

panting  enthusiasm  <P,  120} 
clammy  consciousness   (SM.  210) 
ogling  indigence  (DS,  175) 
with  melodious  silvery  precision  (L,  23) 
moist  wonder  and  bliss   (SH.  116) 

the  sapphire  occasion  and  rosy  contingency...  <L,  169) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10.6.3. 

b)  Abstract  concepts  have  concrete  qualities.   The  epi- 
thet modifying  the  noun  expresses  a  character's  ima- 
ginative, subjective  view  of  a  concept,   in  some  cases 
the  combination  is  a  synesthetic  metaphor 
Examples; 

marble  finality  (PP,  15) 
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dom«d  time   (L,  238)   [cf.  "domed  silence"  (L,  243)] 
treacly  pathos  (G,  240) 
prismatic  malice  (PF,  226) 
furry  warmth   (L,  12) 
cold  surprise  <KQK.  64) 
velvet  silence  (TD,  13) 
rosy  anticipation   <L,  294) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10.6.4, 

c)    The  abtract  noun  is  modified  by  an  epithet  expressing 

a  personal,  emotional  evaluation  or  impression.   The 

adjective  renders  the  effect  that  the  mear.log  of  the 

noun  his  on  the  character. 

Examples: 

indignant  recognition  (PF,  134) 

hideous  instancy   (LA,  161) 

cold  and  nallous  piomptitiide   <DS,  201)  . 

sinister  decrepitude   (G,  201) 

intolerable  beauty   <BM,  17o; 

repellent  perfection  <BS,  67) 

gratifying  ease   (PF,  127) 

monstraus  relish  (KSL,  150) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10,6.5. 

The  same  subjectively  evaluating  and  emotionally  respond- 
ing attitude  is  reflected  in  many  adverb  -  adjective  (and 
adverb  -  verb)  combinations.   Whatever  the  characters  (or 
narrators)  perceive  is  colored  by  their  feelings,  by  their 
subjective  awareness  of  the  sensuous  and  emotional  qualities 
inherent  in  the  things  they  experience.  Their  reactions  are 
personal,  immediate,  and  involved.  They  respond  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  with  an  intense  inner  participation,  with  em- 
phatic partiality  or  hostility.   Often  their  strong  feelings 
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&rH  <3xpres.-ed  In  hyperbolic  terms.  Aspects  of  human  Ufa, 
pcrsoriillty,  and  activity  as  iiaXl   as  objects  and  natural 
p hen omen a  are  viewed  emotively  and  appropriated  by  indivi- 
dual cor>':clnusnc3S.   Imagination  and  emotion  transform  the 
neutral  appearances  and  experlercea  of  life  into  subjective- 
ly meaningful  impressions.  To  indicate  the  wide  range  of 
these  emotive  combinations,  the  subject  to  which  they  refer 
will  be  given  In  parenthesis. 
Exaaplea; 

rqmlslvely  alive  Ctongiu:]   (XQK,  3) 
revoltlngly  bright  [eyes]   CDS,  138) 
inhumanly  eloquent  [advisers]   (PP.  174) 
stupidly  resonant  [voice]   (ASL,  148) 

gaspingly  young  and  adorable  [shoulder  blades]   (L,  233) 
Impenetrably  beautiful  [woman]   (AS,  137) 
ecstatically  astonished  [Frenchmen]   <A,  175) 
thunderously  rude  [woman]   (VS,  234) 
appallingly  alone  [small  boat]   (P,  194} 
atrociously  vigorous  [chords]   (L,  304) 
noncholantly  deft  [tires]   (PF,  37) 

disgustingly  warm  [handle  of  a  tennis  racket]   (L,  238) 
mercilessly  round  [building]   (LH,  70) 
Indignantly  blue  [little  river]  ISH,    S2) 
resolutely  idyllic  [footpath]   (TT,  88) 

Some  adverb  -  verb  combinations  show  the  same  tendency 
toward  emotive  evaluation  and  presentation: 
Examples  ■' 

[his  father]  had  aged  unappetl singly  (TT,  10) 
[ladies]  happily  disintegrating  (VS,  233) 
[the  train]  nlghtmarishly  receding  Istt,    243) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10. G. 6. 
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The  attribution  of  human  capncitles  and  feeltnys  -o  ab- 
stract qualities,  general  concepts,  man-made  objects,  and 
natural  phenomena  is  a  general  and  pervasive  characteristic 
of  Nabokov's  prose.  Everything  is  i  part  of  a  mysterious, 
living  universe  whose  texture  consists  of  Innumerable,  se- 
cret relations,  correspondences,  ar.d  interactions  between 
the  lives  of  the  protagonists  and  those  of  their  supposedly 
inanlnate  surroundings.   The  characters  respond  Imuginative- 
ly  to  the  world  around  them  and  seem  to  detect  everywhere 
manifestations  of  a  cosmic,  vivifying  force,  which  lends 
all  things  qualities  of  hunan  expressiveness  and  personal 
significance. 

Nabokov's  fictional  worlds  are  emotionally  perceived 
and  sansorily  felt  emphatic  worlds  whirh  exist  alongside  of, 
not  apart  from,  the  sphere  of  Human  activities.   Both  "re- 
ferential mania"  and  "cosmic  curiosity"  (dlr.ciissed  in  thp 
next  chapter)  are  aspects  of  a  universal  pathetic  fallacy, 
magically  correlating  alJ  phenomena  of  reality'  .   "So-called 
inanimate  objects"  (KQK.  229)  actively  participate  in  the 
events;  they  ace  presented  as  possessing  or  expressing  human 
capacities  of  feeling,  intention,  oc  action.   Hany  of  the 
examples  of  personification  are  imaginative  anthropomorphic 
metaphors   which  transfer  human  characteristics  to  inani- 
mate things,  and  as  such  are  part  of  Nabokov's  vivid,  visual 
imagery. 

The  characters  frequently  encounter  in  an  object  or  nat- 
ural occurrence  a  kind  of  "subjective  correlative"  to  their 
own  psychological  states  and  foellngs.   Equally  often,  things 
are  seen  as  leading  independent  lives  which,  how.ver,  have 
some  relation  with  those  of  the  characters,  occasionally  con- 
spiring against  them  (see  below,  XI. 5).   In  King ,  Queen.  Knave 
the  narrator  mentions  "the  carefree  postures  man-made  things 
adopt  in  man's  absence"  <KQK.  97),  and  the  narrator  of  Look 
at  the  Harlequins  1  refers  to  his  "battle  with  inanimate  things 
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which  hav*  never  disguised  their  hatred  of  EhiinJ  (the  runa- 
way button  trtilch  condescends  to  be  located,  the  paper  clip, 
a  thievish  knave. ..Managing  to  catch  a  precious  leaf  from 
arother  batch  [of  letters])"  (Ul,  240-41) .  The  following 
examples  show  that  day  and  night,  flowers  and  trees,  objects 
and  shadows  are  capable  of  showing  human  characteristics  of 
feeling,  appearance,  motivation,  and  action. 
Examples: 

the  day,  about  to  leave  on  a  journey,  had  sat  down  with  its 
family  for  a  pensive  pause  (G,  41) 

the  damp  black  night,.. had  been  breathlessly  listening  to 
us  (L,  208} 

A  path  leads  to  the  water  edge,  stops,  hesitates,  and  turns 
to  loop  around  a  rude  ben>;h  (RL,  129) 

several  outdistanced  firs  running  in  panic  after  the  descend- 
ing forest  (^,  8S) 

with  almost  obsequious  apropos,  a  couch  at  the  other  end  of 
tho  room  displayed  by  means  of  mute  gest-ures  -  see  this  and 
this  -  all  that  was  necessary  to  convince  one  that  a  child 
had  slept  there   (BS,  84) 

...causing  some  fragile  glass  object,  which  had  been  secretly 
sharing  my  vigil,  to  vibrate  in  dismay  on  its  shelf  (SM,  110) 
;ed  or 
(G, 


(I,  29) 

the  old  chairs  extended  their  plush-covered  arms  with  comi- 
cal cordiality   {KS^t,  7-8) 

The  oval  iBlrror.,.,  Its  pure  brow  Inclined,  ...strives  to  re- 
tain the  falling  furniture  and  a  slope  of  bright  floor  that 
keeps  slipping  from  its  embrace   (SH,  100) 

The  inquisitive  breeze  would  join  in  the  reading  and  roughly 
finger  the  pages  so  as  to  discover  what  was  going  to  happen 
next  (TE,  128) 

the  warm  wind  pressing  Itself  against  f nin  Xr\  search  of  at- 
tention, recognition,  anything  (£,  114) 

...his  shadow  now  pulling  a  long  nose,  now  dropping  a  curtsy, 
as  it  slipped  back  round  a  lamp-post  (RL,  92) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10.6.7. 
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In  art  as  In  science  fiere 
is  nc  delight  without  the 
detail   [EO,  1,  8] 


In  lectures,  in  interviews,  in  Ms  scientific  and  schol- 
arly work,  and  in  his  fiction,  Nabokov  has  repeatedly  and  in- 
sistently voiced  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  details. 
In  most  of  these  statements  stressing  the  significance  of 
exact  and  detailed  observatic^n  and  description^  Nabokov  draws 
the  parallel  to  the  slrllar  necessity  in  the  sciences.  The 
artist  creating  his  fictional  worlds  gives  them  plauslKlllty 
and  verisimilitude  the  same  way  a  scientist  uses  facts  and 
results  of  mr^ticulous  observation  to  substantiate  his  argu- 
ment. The  references  to  the  similarity  between  net   and  sci- 
ence point  to  a  more  fundamental  affinity  between  them;  both 
should  base  their  work  on  knowledge.   Science  and  art  are 
dependent  on  a  thorough  Ir.vestlgation  of  and  familiarity  with 
the  phenomena  of  life.   Only  through  penetrating  observation 
and  careful  study  of  all  the  appearances  of  things  can  science 
and  art  arrive  at  a  level  of  knowledge  which  enables  them  to 
give  Shape  and  convincingness  to  their  perceptions. 

Nabokov  in  his  double  role  of  scientist  and  artist  pos- 
sesses both  knowledge  and  imagination,  fact  and  creative  fan- 
cy.  To  further  stress  the  similarity  of  science  and  art,  Ua- 
bokov  has  reversed  some  of  the  commonly  accepted  attrl'.-utes 
of  both  in  his  statements.  He  thus  speak:>  of  "the  passion  of 
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science  and  the  patience  of  po«try"  ISO,    7),  "th«  most  exact 
arts  or  the  wildest  flights  of  pure  science"  (A,  219),  "the 
passion  of  ttie  scientist  and  the  precision  of  the  artist"  , 
"the  precision  of  poetry  and  the  excitement  of  pure  eclence" 
(SO.  10)  and  maintains  that  there  Is  "no  science  without 
fancy,  and  no  art  without  facts"  (SO,  79),   The  common  belief 
that  art  deals  with  fancy,  passion,  excitonent,  while  science 
Is  based  on  facts,  precision,  exactness,  la,  in  Nabolcov's 
view,  a  fallacy.  Without  specific  details  and  accurate 
knowledge  neither  art  nor  science  can  exist.  But  equally, 
both  need  ljnagln<.tlon  to  give  coherence  and  conviction  to 
their  results.  Habokov  Is  violenLly  opposed  to  vague  gener- 
allT^atlons  and  muddlod  facts  which  obscure  rather  than  ex- 
plain. The  worst  blunder  ijnaglnable  la  inaccurate  knowledge, 
be  It  of  grannar  or  fact;  consequently,  any  kind  Of  evalu- 
ation mist  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  facts,  the  de- 
tails. 

In  his  lect-jres  in  Cornell  (Masterpieces  of  European 
Fic-lon),  he  insisted  on  his  students'  exact  knowledge  of 
the  map  of  Dublin  for  the  appreciation  of  Joyce's  Ulysses .  of 
the  exact  plan  of  Gregor  Samsa'e  apartment  in  Kafka's  The 
Transformation   and  of  Dr.  Jekyll's  in  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Ulster 
Hyde,  of  details  of  dress  and  hairstyle  In  Anna  Karenina  and 
Madame  Bo vary,  or  of  what  a  train  compartment  as  described 
in  Anna  Karenina  looked  like.   Nabokov  warns  his  readers 
against  the  overeatlnation  of  general  Ideas  to  the  detriment 
of  details:  ' 

In  my  academic  days  I  endeavored  to  provide  students 
of  literature  with  exact  informatioi)  about  details, 
about  such  combinations  of  details  as  yield  the  sen- 
sual spark  without  which  a  book  is  dead.   In  that  re-  ^ 
spect,  general  ideas  ari^  of  do  Importance;.  (SO,  156-7) 
What  is  Important  in  a  literary  work  Is  not  its  philo- 
sophy or  Weltanschauung,  but  its  carefully  detailed,  loving- 
ly created  fictional  reality.   Time  and  again  Nabokov  insists 
on  the  artist's  making  his  own  worJd  or  worlds  ,  which  are  not 
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mirrors  of  our  reality,  but  consist  of  imaginatively  combined 
and  artistically  patterned  facts  and  details  which  dssume  a 
new  function  and  slijnif icanca  in  the  fictional  work.   Know- 
ledge and  imagination  cooperate  in  jiving  the  detail.'^  of  a 
literary  work  of  art  their  special  and  specific  meanini;: 
A  creative  writer  must  study  carefully  i-l^e  works 
of  his  rivals,  including  the  Almighty.   He  must 
possess  the  Inborn  capacity  not  only  of  recom- 
biiiing  but  of  re-creating  the  given  world.   In 
order  to  do  this  adequately,  avoiding  duplication 
of  labor,  the  artist  should  Icnow  the  qiven  world. 
Imagination  without  knowledge  leads  no  farther 
than  the  back  yard  of  primitive  art...   (SO,  33) 

Nabokov  insists  on  the  subjective  quality  of  reality!  it 
can  be  approached  only  by  gradually  accumulating  nore  and  more 
information  about  it  and  by  specialization  (50,  10).   The 
fictional  reality  may  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  "the 
average  'reality'  perceived  by  the  communal  eye"  (PF,  130) 
and  utilize  its  elements  to  "inject  a  modicum  of  average 
'reality'  <one  of  the  few  words  which  mean  nothing  without 
quotes)  into  the  brew  of  individual  fancy"  ,  but  It  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  our  reality.   The  artist's  ap:  choice 
and  imaginative  combination  of  details  create  the  sensory 
substance  and  the  special  character  of  the  fictional  world, 
the  basic  texture  from  which  the  particular  patterns  of  mean- 
ing emerge.  "In  high  act  and  pure  science  detai]  is  every- 
thing" ISO,    1G3),  states  Nabokov. 

The  writer  in  the  short  story  "The  Passenger"  aska!"...i3 
not  every  writer  precisely  a  person  who  bothers  about  trifJesT" 
(PA,  75) i  but  when  an  artist  seizes  on  trifles  in  his  work, 
they  are  no  longer  insignificant,  marginal  observations.   They 
become  subliminal  coordinates  of  fictional  meaning.   It  Is  not 
simply,  as  the  narrator  of  Laug'iter  In  the  Dark  maintains, 
that  "detail  is  always  welcome"  (LD,  7)[   In  a  work  of  art 
there  can  be  no  "delight"  without  it  (EO,  I,  «),  no  aesthetic 
pleasure;  "the  detail  Is  all"  (A,  71),  states  Ada  cat^gorl- 
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cally.  Tba  specific  detail,  the  precise  vijuallzation,  ar.d 
the  aens-jal  sparlc  (SO,  157)  are  essentials  of  the  work  of 
literary  art,  and  th«Lr  combination  and  patterning  nust  be 
"thoroughly  understood  and  renembered"  (EO,  I,  8}  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  trtiole. 

1.  Eternalized  Trifles 

Dullness  and  blindness  in  ordinary  people  are  frequent- 
ly attacked  In   Nabokov's  fiction.  His  characters  consist  of 
two  kinds,  the  <::urious,  observant  type  and  the  bored,  unob- 
servant type.   The  observant  experience  life  with  the  "prac- 
ticed eye"  (G,  IG)  of  the  artist,  consciously,  absorbing 
ever/thing  around  ther.;  the  unobservant  are  immune  to  the 
nanifold  stijnulf  of  the  world.  Vulgar  people,  as  G.  ivask 
points  out,  are  characterized  by  "the  lack  of  ability  to  see 
the  world  as  though  it  had  Just  beer,  tjorti,    as  always  brand- 
r..."5. 

Sebastian  Knjght  once  complains  that  "people  in  restau- 
rants never  notice  the  anlsiated  mysteries  who  bring  than  their 
food  and  check  their  overcoats  and  push  doors  open  for  them" 
<RL.  102)  and  cannot  understand  "a  person  who  falls  to  notice 
a  taxi-driver's  hare-lip  because  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  some- 
where" (RL.  102).   These  monomaniacs,  as  he  calls  them,  are 
missing  many  of  the  minor  yet  important  mMnents  of  conscious 
contact  with  the  reality  that  surrounds  them.  Not  to  marvel 
at  individual,  charming  appearances  of  things  and  people   is, 
in  Nabokov's  eyes,  a  basic  form  of  stupidity.   Many  of  Nabo- 
kov's protagonists  share  the  feeling  Sebastian  Knight  expresses 
in  the  following  passage) 

I  have  often  felt  as  if  I  were  sitting  among  blind 
men  and  madmen,  when  I  thought  that  I  was  the  only 
one  in  the  crowd  to  wonder  about  the  chocolate-girl's 
slight,  very  slight,  limp   (RL,  102). 
The  sense  of  wonder  combined  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
about  everything  in  their  ken  is  a  main  characteristic  of  the 
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Nabokov  protagonists.  The  artists  amonrj  then  pcDsess  the 
gift  of  curiosity  and  perceptlvennss  to  an  unusual  dojree; 
It  la  often  accompanied  by  the  cealization  of  the  trancitoci- 
ness  of  all  things,  and  It  is  this  awarentiss  which  produces 
in  them  "that  constant  state  of  anxiety  compelling  [them]  to 
fix  indelibly  this  or  that  evanescent  trifle"  (^,  60).   The 
artist  feels  called  upon  to  preserve  fcon  oblivion  the  u.':ique 
appearance  of  things,  their  special  appeal.  He  stores  in  his 
memory,  and  often  eternalises  in  his  work::,  the  individual, 
ephemeral  essence  of  perceptions  and  sensatio.is,  their  fresh 
and  fascinating  facets. 

Habokov  is  a  meticulous  observer  of  life,  an  urgent  re- 
corder of  trifles,  and  a  compulsive  preserver  of  the  unique 
character  of  vanishing  derails.  Innumerable  impressions, 
observations,  and  insights  are  committed  in  their  partlcul.ir, 
irrecoverable  appearances  to  the  preservation  of  his  art.   Na- 
bokov is  obviously  in  agreement  with  Pyodor  who  observes  that 
in  the  best  corr.er  of  our  hearts  we  feel  pity  for 
the  things  which  we  did  not  bring  to  life  with  our 
breath,  which  we  hardly  noticed  and  arc  now  leavlig 
forever  (G,  15G) . 
The  charm,  accuracy,  and  truth  of  thedetalls  appearing  in 
Nabokov's  fiction  Is  artistic  and  scientific  at  the  san^  time. 
All  his  observations  ore  characterized  by  precision  and  poetic 
appeal;  he  Is  his  own  historian  and  "keeper  of  records"  (SO. 
138).  In  view  of  the  unrepeatable  appeal  and  unavoidable 
transience  of  many  charming  trjfles,  Lhe  artist's  conscious- 
ness tries  to  save  the  special  character  of  sights,  sounds, 
smells,  and  experiences  from  the  corrosive  effects  of  time 
and  circijmstance.  One  aspect  of  the  artist's  view  of  reality 
la  expressed  by  the  narrator  of  "A  Guide  to  Rerlln"! 

I  think  that  here  lies  the  sense  of  literary  creation: 
to  portray  ordinary  objects  as  they  will  be  reflected 
in  the  kindly  mirrors  of  future  times;  to  find  ir.  the 
objects  around  us  the  fragrant  tenderness  that  only 
pooterlty  will  discern  and  appreciate  tn  the  far-off 
times  when  every  trifle  of  our  plain  everyday  life 
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will  become  exquisite  and  festive  in  Its  own  right: 
the   tl'<ies   when  a   man  who   mifj^t   put  on   the  most   or- 
dlnuCA    ]3clcet   of   today  wil]    be   dressed  up   for   an 
elegant  masquerade     (GB,    94). 
The   s>:ory   ItS'^lf   Is   a   superb   demonstration  of   the   narrator's 
gift  nf  obsE^rvation  and  his  ability  to  select  such  details 
33  retain  dome  essential  characteristic  of  the  city  at  a 
parti::ular   timn. 

Everyvhere   the   experienced  eye,    imaginative  mind,    and 
urgent  iremory  of   the   artist  encounters   things   se«nlngly 
"!jrea)r[lni-j]   into   trajlc   speech   demanding   attention  before 
the   ImpeTidlnq   scpac.*tlm"    (^L,    179).      Th»   ft^^,^^r,^   V\f*   ayai-y- 
itii4«77''''^very  trifle,  will  hr  inlTmTrTT- inri  miiiiil  iijPiH"!    iilll 


Ehe   amiil   J   cuiuHiiii.iy   awak*)    si.i.uLlL'ii^in'j   conseiouanMa-, 
AJj:h   pjiamln^.-;    the   chencn''Tli1   "*   *•*""  p-"""'-   ^^"^^"^■   w.»-T^-j.f-)- 

■f   "   f"' airli  ar''1nrii      The   observations   of   the  present 

Lssume   a  special   slgnlflcai.ce  and   intensity  by   the   artist's 
consciously   conmiltt:ing   thcni   to  me:nory   in  anticipation  of 
:heir   later,    presently   incalculable:,    significance  and  value. 
Many  of  Jiabokov's  narrators  are  engaged  upon  the  task  o£  com- 
memorotlr.g  the  appearances  of  the  present  as  If  they  were 
already   looking   at   them   with   the   eyes   of   th«  future.        The 
forming  of   future  recollections    ("you  Itnow  -   trying   to   see 
things   as   you   will   remember   having   seen   thetn"    [L,    88],    ex- 
plains Kuntert)    is  a  constant  creative  exercise  with  many  of 
Nabokov's   heroes. 

The  narrator  of  "The  Admiralty  Spire"  recalls  how  In  his 
youth  he   dnd  his   girl   had  played   d   ga-iie) 

We   transformed   everything  we   saw   into  monuments   to 
our  iitill   nonexistent  past  by  try:.ny  to  look  at  a 
garden  path,    at   the  noon,    at   tlic  weeping  wlHows. 
with   the  sanK  ayes  with  which  now  -  when  fully  con- 
scious of  irreparable  losses  -  we  might  have  looked 
at  that  old,   waterlogged  raft  on  the  pond,   at  that 
noon  above  the  black  cow  shed     (AS,    131). 
K&bokov  rememfcers  the  same  pastime  (to  use  a  Mabokovlan  pun) 
he  and   a  friend   enjoyed, "transforming   the  very   specious   pres- 
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ent  into  a  kind  of  parnlyzod  past"  (SM,  24(13.  It'C   fcrnilr..j 
of  memories  and  conctruttlon  of  iroiiuraont"  wM]o  t^'?  pre:.  n~ 
Is  still  in  pcogrpps  is  somothlrg  tha'  most  oC  Nato'tov"  rj 
protagonists  seen  to  pprfom;  wll^h  =est.   Tlielr  perception  of 
the  present  Is  a  continuous  process  of  looking  at  the  reality 
that  surrounds  then  sub  specie  aeternltatls.  so  to  speak,  and 
their  consciousness  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  Is  sharp- 
ened by  the  awareness  of  their  own  and  the  phenomena's  trans- 
ience. Even  Martin  Edelweiss, who  is  not  an  artist,  as  Na- 
bokov Is  careful  to  point  out  ,  perceives  of  the  present  as 
a  const&nt  storing  up  of  impressions  and  memotrles; 

he  avidly  sought  out  what  was  live  and  human,  what 
belonged  to  that  class  of  astonishing  details  which 
well  may  satiate  coming  generations  as  they  watch 
old,  drizzly  films  of  our  day.   (CL,  62) 

In  his  fiction,  Nabokov  has  given  Innumerable  trlflei: 
and  details  a  niche  in  which  they  are  safe  from  oblivion, 
fixed  indelibly  in  their  fresh,  special  appeal  for  future 
readers  who  may  thus  experience  their  particular  flavor  and 
charm  in  times  to  come,  when  the  things  themselves  are  al- 
ready forgotten  or  no  longer  exist.  A  delicate,  perceptive, 
imaginative  monument  of  subjectively  perceived  reality  of 
our  time  -  transposed  Into  the  future  -  Is  the  short  story 
"Time  and  Ebb"  (1945).   The  narrator's  "Impassioned  memory" 
recalls  and  fixes  forever  in  their  singular  character  many 
"bright,  and  kind,  and  dreamy,  and  lovely  things"  (TE,  127) 
which  contain  and  reflect  the  essence  of  "the  symphonic  en- 
tirety of  the  past  as  [he]  feelCs]  it"  (TE,  132). 

The  strength  of  Nabokov's  chief  muse,  Mnemosyne,  is  evi- 
dent in  all  his  writings.   It  supplies  his  art  with  a  wealth 
of  accurately  observed  and  carefully  remembered  details  which 
furnish  and  adorn  the  lovingly  created  worlds  of  his  fic- 
tional works.   The  variety  and  richness  of  vividly  recalled 
details  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  life  and  the  author's  cflfts 
of  observation,  memory,  and  Imagination. 
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2,  Visual  Minutiae 

"Precision  is  a  function  of  attention,  and  attention  Is 
a  function  of  concern",  John  Updike  wrote  In  a  review.   This 
observation  succinctly  characterizes  the  many  acute  details 
in  Nabokov's  fiction.   Nabokov's  urgent  curiosity  in  and  con- 
cern for  inconspicuous  trifles  and  everyday  things,  for  the 
fascinating  abundance  of  sensory  manifestations,  is  at  evi- 
dence in  the  Innunerable,  exact  descriptions  found  in  his 
prose.  "My  concern",  says  Nabokov,  "is  to  capture  every- 
thing -  the  pictures,  the  scene,  the  detail  -  exactly." 

With  extraordin&ry  acuity  Nabokov  registers  even  the 
minutest  objects.  Nothing  seens  to  escape  his  notice^and  he 
takes  a  genuine  delight  In  giving  small,  unimportant,  fa- 
miliar things  a  new  appearance  by  delicately  describing  them 
In  vivid,  exact  terns.  His  visual  minutiae  show  that  even 
ordinary  reality  reveals  to  the  observant  unsuspected  en- 
chantments. 

Here  ace  some  examples  of  lovingly  described  visual  mi- 
nutiae: 


her  full  lips. ..show  in  the  sun  the  red  pollen  of  a 

remnant  of  salve  drying  In  the  transversal  thumJ^- 

nall  lines  of  their  texture  (A,  281) 

the  wlndowpane,  on  which  in  tumbling  motion,  knocking 

and  buzzing,  a  fly  went  up,  up  and  presently  slid 

down  again  (ASL,  145) 

An  arrow  of tright  copper  struck  the  lacquered  shoe  of 

a  fop  Jumping  out  of  a  car  <D,  22) 

...the  nolst  dark  greenish-grey  of  their  [the  eyes'] 

iris,  with  a  still  darker  rim  and  a  suggestion  of 

gold  dust  constellating  round  the  pupil.   The  lids 

are  heavy  and  perhaps  a  little  Inflamed,  and  a  vein 

or  two  seems  to  have  burst  on  the  glossy  eyeball  (RL. 

Ill) 
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With  an  experienced  eye  Nabokov  selects  a  few  character- 
istic aspects  of  an  object,  a  person's  appearance,  or  a 
scene,  rather  than  giving  a  full  description.   He  sums  up 
the  particular  nature  or  quality  of  something  In  a  few  telling 
details;  most  frequently  he  uses  the  "all  X  and  Y"  formula   : 
Baron  O,  ...  all  spurs  and  green  tails  (A,  12) 
soldiers,  all  leather  and  cartridges  (BS,  143) 
highschool  uglies,  all  muscles  and  gonorrhea  <L,  162) 
an  inner  person  of  pain,  all  angles  and  claws  (LH,  81) 
Other  forms  of  characterizing  description  with  the  help  of 
a  few  representative,  typical  aspects  also  show  Nabokov's 
sense  of  the  significant  detail: 


the  lake  all  peach  syrup  regularly  rippled  with 

pale  blue   (PF,  210) 

[a  fall  night]  velvet  below,  steel  above  <P,  1G5) 
Often  Nabokov  summons  up  a  feeling  or  experience,  atmosphere 
or  scene,  with  the  help  of  a  few  deft  details  vividly  sug- 
gesting the  essential  character  of  a  subject: 


a  fashion  magazine  full  of  autumn  leaves  and  gloves 
and  windswept  golf  links  (SF,  21) 
some  godforsaken  station  (broken  looking  glass, 
tattered  plush)   <G,  149) 

a  sleepy  small  town  (elms,  white  church)   (L,  37) 
For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  11.1  (a  -  c}. 

In  Nabokov's  artists.  Insatiable  curiosity  -  "Insubordi- 
nation In  its  purest  form"  (BS,  44)  -  and  exact  observation 
are  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  memory.  One  phrase  occur- 
ring frequently  in  Nabokov's  fiction  is  "He  vividly  recalled", 
followed  by  a  precise,  detailed  description  of  a  remembered 
sight,  ei^erlence,  or  «vent. 
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One  area  of  Nabokov's  particular  attention  is  the  de- 
scription of  gestures  and  facial  expressions.  This  interest 
is  especially  noticeable  in  Pnln.  whose  protagonist  is  "a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of  Russian  shrugs  and  shakes"  (P,  41). 
Throughout  the  book,  the  narrator  describes  Pnln's  "carpa- 
llstics"  as  a  natural  expression  of  his  Russianness,  as  a 
vivid  manifestation  of  Pnln's  personal  style.  The  language 
of  national  gestures  la  so  specific  that  Nabokov  had  to  re- 
linquish literalisRi  when  translating  certain  phrases  in  Eugene 
Oneqln.     In  his  fictional  works  there  are  many  minutely  ob- 
served and  precisely  described  examples  of  special  gestures 
and  expressive  facial  movements  which  indicate  aspects  of  a 
character's  personality,  emotion,  or  habit. 
Examples ! 

rtaln  dismay  (C, 
ina  A,  iiij 
One  of  Ada's  gestures., 
both  hands  an  Invisible 
by  a  sad  Bmw  (A,  190) 

...with  his  right  hand,  cutting  the  air  up  into  regular 
slices,  or  else  smoothing  it  out  like  cloth,  he  spoke 
swiftly...   (DP,  89) 

a  somewhat  ecclesiastical  and  Gallic  gesture  of  lassitude 
and  disgust,  raising  both  hands  and  letting  thun  sink 
again  (BS,  145) 

she  made  that  special  grimace  consisting  of  a  slow  half- 
bow  and  tensing  of  chin  and  lower  lip  that  automatically 
conveys,  on  the  part  of  Bettys,  a  respectful,  congratula- 
tory, and  slightly  awed  recognition...   (P,  155) 
I  especially  ranamber  one  wry  face  on  an  "ughl"  basis; 
Jelly-mouth  distended  sideways  and  eyes  rolled  up  in  a 
routine  blend  of  comic  disgust,  resignation  and  tolerance 
for  young  frailty  (L,  137-8) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  11.1  (d). 

3.  L'feclat  sinqulier 

Details  in  Nabokov's  prose  teach  or  re-teach  readers  to 
see  things,  to  visualize  them  properly  and  precisely.   Like 
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Humbert,  addressing  his  readers  and  telling  them  "to  examine 
[the  scene's]  every  detail  and  [to]  see  for  themselves"  (L, 
59)  its  special  character,  Nabokov,  too,  wants  his  readers 
to  fully  realize  and  possess  the  reality  of  a  scene,  an  ex- 
perience, an  event,  "by  forcing  it  into  the  sensuous  center" 
(A,  251),  by  Involving  them,  through  detailed,  meticulous  de- 
scription, in  the  special  feel  of  the  fictional  reality. 

In  Nabokov's  prose  we  become  aware  of  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  interesting  and  enchanting  things  which  we  over- 
look all  too  often  in  our  everyday  lives.   His  characters 
discover  delights  in  things  which  we,  "through  some  laziness 
of  the  routine-drugged  huiran  soul"  (SM,  ?ei),  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  notice  or  investigate.  Nabokov  is  an 
eccentric  in  the  sense  of  being  a  person,  as  he  has  defined 
it,  "whose  mind  and  senses  are  excited  by  things  that  the 
average  citizen  does  not  notice"  (SO,  132).   The  artist  re- 
stores the  true  sense  of  vision  and  sensation  to  "all  those 
whose  eyes  dulled  by  care  or  lust  do  not  see  /*the  holes  in  the 
snow,  the  blue  horse,  thra  miraculous  puddle"  (PP,  35).  He 
manages  to  extract  froni  seemingly  commo.i  or  dull  aspec'.s  of 
life  a  hidden  freshness.  Frequently  the  artist  discovers  a 
marvel  where  ordinary  people  see  nothing  unusual  (DS,  133), 
because  they  lack  the  artist's  special  keen-slghtedness,  his 
"real  sense  of  beauty"  <BI.,  78)  which  Is  ever  ready  and  eager 
to  detect  what  is  striking  In  everyday  things.   In  an  article 
he  wrote  in  1937,  Nabokov  stated  his  artistic  credo  concern- 
ing the  artist's  task  to  observe  life  in  its  enchanting  full- 


Si  la  vie  semble  quelquefots  bien  bcumeuse,  c'est  par- 
ce  que  I'on  est  myope.   Pour  qui  salt  regarder,  la  vie 
quotidienne  est  aussi  plelne  de  revelations  et  de 
joulssances  qu'elle  l'4talt  aux  yeux  des  grands  pontes 
de  Jadis.  ...  II  n'y  a  pas  un  Jour  oil  cette  force 
foraine  ne  forme  ici  ou  lA  quelque  spectacle  d'un  ins- 
tant. Done,  on  aimerait  penser  que  ce  que  nous  appelons 
art  n'est  en  somme  que  le  plttoresque  du  vrai;  11  faut 
savolr  I'attraper,  voil3  tout.   Bt  que  la  vie  devler.t 
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amuaante  lorsqu'< 

sinqultec. 

Nabokov  possesses  this  ability  to  discover  the  hidden 
charm  of  things  to  an  unusual  degree.  His  particular  vision 
transfoms  the  ordinary  appearance  of  things  into  revelations 
of  brilliant  newness;  It  penetrates,  so  to  speak,  the  banal 
surface  of  things  and  shows  us  their  freshness  and  enchanting 
particularity.  This  ability  Is  a  kind  of  inspiration  which 
Imaginatively  elicits  from  the  most  familiar  and  ordinary 
aspects  of  life  a  sense  of  wonder.  One  definition  of  genius 
found  in  Nabolcov's  fiction  accordingly  states  that  it  Is 
"seeing  things  others  don't  see"  (LH,  40).  His  prose  is, 
in  the  sens*  of  this  definition,  a  dazzling  exhibition  of 

The  charm  of  trifles  In  Habokov'i  fiction  is  piredoini- 
nantly  the  result  of  hla  approach  to  them;   he  always  finds 
an  interesting  perspective  from  which  to  view  them  and  man- 
ages to  present  them  in  a  new  light.  The  feclat  slncmlier  of 
things  la  not  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary  perception  as  of 
artistic  vision,  of  a  vision  and  sense  of  beauty  which  magi- 
cally disovers  in  ordinary  appearances  hidden  facets  and 
fascinations  celebrated  in  art. 
Examples; 


1  church  Is  reflected  In 

Host  dandelions  had  changed  from  suns  to  moona   (L,  75) 

[umpire  at  a  tennis  match]  like  an 

head  in  rhythm  -  denying,  denying, 

an  elderly,  rosy-faced  beggar  woman  with  legs  cut  off  at 

the  pelvis  was  set  down  like  a  bust  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 

and  was  selling  paradoxical  shoelaces  (G,  175) 
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I  examined  the  shop  window...;  th^re,  pompous  and  Inane, 
a  couple  of  bathtubs  and  various  otr.er  lavatory  accesso- 
ries gleamed  white;  and  next  to  it  was  a  shop  window  with 
coffins  and  there,  too,  all  looked  pompous  and  silly   (PS. 
142) 

the  constant  readiness  to  discern  the  halo  round  a  frying- 
pan  or  the  likeness  between  a  weeping-willow  and  a  Skye 
terrier  (RL,  7B>  [c£.  "weeping-willow  dog"  (PP,  16S)  or 
(a  weeping  cedar)  "the  arboreal  counterpart  of  a  very 
shagg-/  dog  with  hair  hangimj  over  its  eyes"  (SO,  55) J 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  ii.Z. 

4.  Cosmic  Curiosity 

The  curiosity  In  everything  the  senses  perceive  often 
grades  into  the  questioning  of  what  lies  behind  the  appear- 
ances. What  is  called  here  "cos.tIc  curiosity"  -  an  ex- 
pression formed  in  analagy  to  Nabokov' s  "cosmic  synchroni- 
zation" <21(  218)  -  refers  to  that  quality  of  human  con- 
sciousness which  is  not  content  with  registering  the  phe- 
nomenal nature  of  existence,  but  constantly  attempts  to  de- 
termine its  ultimate  significance.  Fyodor,  absorbing  the 
enchanting  visual  gifts  of  a  Berlin  summer  day  (G,  339-40), 
wonders  what  to  do  with  the  wealth  of  impressions: 

Save  them  [the  gifts  of  the  suiuner  mornlLg]  up  for 
future  books?  ...  Or  getting  deeper,  to  the  bottom 
of  things!  understand  what  lo  concealed  behind  all 
this,  behind  the  play,  the  sparkle,  the  thick,  green 
grease-paint  of  the  foliage?  For  there  really  is 
something,  there  Is  something!   (G,  340) 

Nabokov's  characters  are  "always  exposed,  always  wide- 
eyed"  (B,  17),  Incessantly  in  "a  state  of  raw  awareness"  (VS, 
220)  of  the  mysteries  which  surround  them;  they  scan  the  world 
with  "Intelligent  eyes"  <G,  122).   Sebastian  Knight's  all- 
abaorblng  consciousness  puts  his  senses  Into  a  "state  of 
constant  wakefulness"  (RL,  64),  which  Is  frequently  bother- 
some and  even  painful.  It  is  an  urge  to  probe  the  sense  and 
significance  of  everything  he  experiences,   tn  Nabokov's 
poem  "Restoration",  the  poet  speaks  of  his  cosmic  curiosity 
as  the  quest  for  "the  ardent  core"  of  being: 
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I  would  unrobe 
turn   nside  out,  pcy   open,  probe 
all  niattec,  everythlny  you  see, 
the  skyline  and  Its  saddest  tree, 
the  whole  inexplicable  globe, 

to  flMd  the  trura,  the  ardent  core...  (PO,  30) 
Similarly,  the  narrator  Imagines  Sebastian  Knight  thinking 

the  inner  meaning  of  gra^sblad^  and  star?   The  un- 
known language  of  silence?  The  tarriflc  weight  of 
a  dew-drop?   The  heartbreaking  beauty  of  a  pebble 
among  million:;  and  millions  of  pebbles,  all  making 
sens*,  but  what  sense?   (RL,  46) 
The  quotation,  like  the  one  from  The  Gift  (quoted  on  the  pre- 
vious page),  upholds  aonie  kind  iji   beli-r-f  in  the  coherence 
and  meaTilD'j  of  life  anfi   its  phenomenal  manifestations,  an 
all-inclusive  hope  for  sone  transcendent  orlnclple  or  sense. 
Everythina  la  part  of  a  mysterious  organism.   In  spite  of 
the  Incomprehensibility  of  life,  the  artist  Is  enchanted  by 
Its  appearances  and  tries  to  combine  them  in  his  works  In 
meaningful  patterns  which  sustain  him  In  the  face  of  the 
numinous  quality  of  existence.   Pnlri,  too,  asserts  that 
there  is  something  In  life  which  mitigates  some  of  the  pain 
of  being:  "I  am,  curiously  enough,  alive,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  me  and  in  life  — "  <P,  58).   This  belief  in  "some- 
thing", in  some  secret  sense,  leads  to  an  intense  observation 
of  life's  manifold  phenomena  in  quest  for  comprehension  and 
coherence.   Nabokov's  characters  are  constantly  amazed  at 
the  enchanting,  yet  impenetrable,  appearances  "with  which 
God  so  generously  surrounds  human  loneliness"  [L,  87): 

And  why  does  no  one  notice  that  on  the  dullest  street 
every  house  is  different,  and  what  a  profusion  there 
is,  on  buildings,  on  every  object,  of  seemingly  use- 
less ornaments  -  yes,  useless,  but  full  of  disinter- 
ested, sacrificial  enchantment   (BH,  168-9) 
This  littl*  strent  garden,  these  roses,  this  green- 
ery -  h«  had  seen  them  a  thousand  times.  In  all  their 
uncomplicated  tronsfori.tations,  yet  it  all  sparkled 
through  and  through  with  vitality,  novelty,  partici- 
pation In  one's  destiny  (R,  107). 
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At  the  same  time  the  Impossibility  to  know  life  fully  aiid 
to  comprehend  it  entirely  often  gives  them  the  feeling  of 
living  In  a  world  "to  which  Cthey  have]  never  been  really 
introduced* ( RL .  46)  and  which  they  must  leave  too  foon. 

The  cosmic  curiosity  of  many  protagonists  pertains  to 
all  areas  of  human  consciousness  and  perception,  and  one  of 
the  chief  domains  of  wonder  and  speculation  Is  the  humar.  scul 
Itself:  "One  always  desires  to  find  out  what  people  who  rl'^e 
by  are  saying  to  each  other"  (BS,  15),  muses  the  narrator 
of  Bend  Sinister!   Ivar.ov,  the  hero  of  "Perfection"  desires 
to  "enter  for  a  moment  into  a  passerby's  soul"  tP,  190); 
Dreyer  marvels  at  "all  those  people  in  the  street...:  what 
a  bunc;-.  of  secrets,  astonishing  professions,  incredible  re- 
collections..." (KQK.  20G)  ani  is  fascinated  by  "the  secrets 
you  find  in  most  ordinary  people"  (KQK.  233);  and  Fyodor 
tries  everywhere  and  always  "■;o  imagine  the  inner,  trans- 
parent motion  of  this  or  that  other  person"  <C,  47).   Every- 
thing is  pervaded  with  a  profound  sense  of  mystery:  "Mothing 
was  known,  and  anything  was  possible"  (KQK.  206).   The  last 
quotation  might  almost  stand  as  Jtey  statement  characterizing 
much  of  Nabokov's  fiction. 

Even  objects  are  included  In  the  characters'  cosmic  cu- 
riosity (see  above,  X.5).'^   A  character  in  Sebastian  Kr.lghfs 
The  Prismatic  Bezel  winders  "where  the  things  we  shed  are  - 
because  they  must  go  somewhere"  (RL.  93);   the  narrator  of 
Pnln  asks:  "I  wonder  where  that  speck  [of  coal  dust  in  his 
eye]  is  now?   The  dull,  mad  fact  Is  that  it  does  exist  soir.e- 
where"  (P,  176);  and  Canin,  the  hero  of  Harv.  muses  about 
the  disappearance  of  the  things  he  used  to  know: 

It  seems  there's  a  law  which  says  that  nothing  ever 
vanishes,  that  matter  is  Indestructible;  therefore 
the  chips  from  my  skittles  and  the  spokes  of  my  bi- 
cycle still  exist  somewhere  to  this  day.  The  pity 
of  it  is  that  I'll  never  find  them  again  -  never  (H, 
34). 
Ganln  expresses  here  the  regret  of  not  knowing  what  has  hap- 
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p#nad  to  tha  things  that  ancc  had  meaning  foe  him  and  the  Im- 
{>OSSibllity  of  following  the  destriny  of  those  objects  whose 
existence  was  once  closely  linked  with  his  own  life.   For 
the  poet  Perov,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  that  the  ob- 
jects continue  to  exist  evei  after  they  have  l>een  lost  is  a 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  human  soul; 
If  metal  Is  iinmortal,  then  somewhere 
there  lies  the  burnished  button  that  I  lost 
upon  my  seventh  birthday  in  a  garden. 
i'lnd  me  that  button  ar.d  ny  soul  will  know 
that  every  soul  is  saved  and  treasured.   (PP,  36) 

Cosmic  curiosity  comprises  the  characters*  attnnpta  to 
find  a  tr.eanlngful  explanation  of  existence  by  relating  their 
perceptions  of  the  world  around  theni  and  establishing  con- 
nections and  correspondences  between  things  and  their  own 
lives.  Whatever  the  characters  observe,  no  matter  how  small 
and  insignificant  it  tiay  seer.,  may  assume  a  special  meaning 
and  influence  the  course  of  everts.   Life  Is  destiny  In  the 
making  ,  and  all  things  participate  In  the  mysterious  pro- 
cess; this  heightens  the  protagonists'  awareness  of  what 
happens  around  them  and  forces  them  to  survey  everything 
In  the  attempt  to  recognize  possible  developments  or  evolvimj 
patterns  of  meaning.   Fyodor's  attention  Is  not  only  artistic 
in  nature,  but  also  Indicative  of  a  fatldlc  consciousness 
wnen  he  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  foe  "one  of  those  re- 
petitions, one   of  those  thematic  "voices'  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  harmony,  destiny  enriches  the  life 
of  observant  men"  (G,  211).   There  Is  no  telling  what  may 
suddenly  become  important  In  the  lives  of  the  characters, 
"what  trifle  [one]  will  remember  forever"  (PE,  231),  what 
particle  of  the  present  will  leave  its  Imprint  on  the  texture 
of  an  individual  life.  Only  in  retrospect  Is  It  possible  to 
determine  the  part  that  inconspicuous  details  play  in  the 
events.   Cosmic  curiosity  is  vital  for  the  observant,  the 
artists  among  Nabokov's  heroes}  it  is  a  compelling  force 
engaging  their  imagination. 
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Nabokov's  chntracters  frequently  9««  the  world  i 
Ing  then  In  snatches,  whlcllng  by  outside  a  train  compart- 
ment window.  Their  view  is  restricted,  partial,  blurred. 
The  narrator  of  "Cloud,  Castle,  Lake",  describing  t.ie  train 
ride  of  his  hero,  wonders  atout  "the  ano:iynilty  of  all  tf.e 
pacts  of  a  landscape,  so  dangerous  for  the  soul,  the  Impossi- 
bility of  ever  finding  out  where  the  path  yo'i  see  leads" 
(CCL,  92) J  this  observation  might  be  Interpreted  metaphori- 
cally as  expressing  the  unstoppable  movement  of  life  through 
the  world  without  ever  finding  out  the  nature  dnd  meani-ig 
of  the  sl'jhts  along  the  way.  Trees,  telegraph  poles,  houses, 
meadows,  woods,  and  paths  flash  by  the  windows  of  life  toe 
fast  for  the  passengers  to  see  them  properly.  Short  glimpses 
and  fleeting  impressions  is  all  the  passengers  can  get,  and 
aJl  too  soon  the  train  has  reached  its  destination. 

The  narrator  of  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knlaht.  seeing 
a  man  on  a  bicycle  from  his  train  compartment,  wonders:  "Vftiere 
was  he  [the  bicyclist]  going?  Who  was  he?  Nobody  will  ever 
know"  (fit,  184),  and  Victor  Ivanovlch,  obse^vl.^g  from  his 
train  window  a  group  of  young  people,  tries  "with  all  his 
might  to  single  out  at  least  one  re-nackable  destiny"  (CCL, 
93>;  but  nothing  definite  can  be  said  about  the  things  seen 
from  the  train,  "one  [can]  look  out  of  the  window  only  by 
snatches"  <CCL,  93).   The  cosmic  curiosity,  combined  with 
the  recognition  that  nothing  can  be  known,  Is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  a  poem  by  Keith  Althaus,  and  since  it  is  very  Na- 
bokovlan  in  spirit,  it  deserves  being  quoted: 
From  a  Journey 

Mist  or  smoke?  - 

we'll  never  know, 

seen  from  a  train 

so  much  goes  unfinished, 

unexplained.  What  is  that? 

and  Who  lives  there? 

The  boy  on  the  blk?. 

at  the  crossing  gate? 

I  hosltate  to  wave  back. 
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to  admit  the  lives 
I  cannot  knew,  tc  recoynlze 
myself,  the  stranger, 
"th*  man  waving        -, 
froir.  the  train  window." 
Tn  Ms  autobiography,  Nabokov  mentlonn  "those  lovely,  lush 
meadows,  never  Lo  be  explored,  t^at  one  sees  from  the  diner 
on  a  transcontinental  Journey"  (SM,  136),  and  Martin,  in 
Glory,  watches  "local  stations  flashing  by,  with  people  never 
to  be  seen  again"  (GL.  24).   The  train  passenger  cannot 
stop  the  train  to  investigate  the  things  he  sees;  life  noveo 
too  fast,  and  the  present  moment  is  only  a  flash  preventing 
the  satisfaction  of  the  traveler's  cosmic  curiosity. 

Yet  Nabokov's  characters  cannot  help  being  amazed  at 
the  anonymity  of  ti'.ings,  at  the  mystery  which  they  seem  re- 
luctant to  reveal.   They  contin'je  to  wonder  about  and  que3~- 
tion  the  mallty  that  surrounds  then; 

[a  lost  walking  stick]  it  must  be  climbing  nowadays 
Helllngton  Kountain,  or  perhaps,  iielping  a  lady... 
(A,  312) 

[butterflies  on  their  southward  Journey]  whltherj 
Why?  A  tale  not  yet  finished  by  nature  or  else  for- 
gotten  (G,  123) 

[in  a  hearse]  lay  a  bicycle:  whose?  why?   (G,  340) 
that  flock  of  swans  which  passed. ..from  the  unknown 
Into  the  unknown:  swans  of  a  species  never  determined 
by  science,  never  seen  before,  never  seen  since... 
(TE,  132-3J 

[the  seemingly  moving  platform]  carrying  off  on  an  un- 
known Journey  cigarette  butts,  used  tickets,  flecks 
of  sunlight  and  spittle  (KJ^C,  i) 

To  find  meaning  in  life's  confusion,  to  determine  uense 
and  coherence  in  the  world's  phenomena,  and  to  combine  sepa- 
rate perceptions  into  patterns  of  sense  are  essential  aspects 
of  Nabokov's  cosmic  curiosity.   The  experiences  of  his  c^a- 
racters  talce  shape  against  the  background  of  the  material 
world  perceived  by  the  senses  and  acting  upon  the  conscious- 
ness and  emotion  of  the  protagonists.  The  artist's  urgent 
attention  to  details  is  a  conscious  forming  of  memory,  a  de- 
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liberate  process  of  conveying  to  the  fixity  of  the  mind  the 
fluid  appearances  of  the  present  in  order  to  relate  their  In- 
coherent, fleeting  manifestations  to  his  own  personal  life 
and  to  distill  from  them  coherent  patterns  of  his  imaginative 

The  characters*  cosmic  curiosity  inevitably  meets  Mlth 
limits  Inherent  in  the  human  condition,  limits  set  by  the 
particular  nature  of  personality,  circumstance,  and  conscious- 
ness. Aspiration  and  attainment  are  irreconcilable: 
Ivanov  daydreamed  about  the  many  things  that  he 
would  never  get  to  know  closer,  about  professions 
that  he  would  never  practice,....  His  thought 
fluttered  and  walked  up  and  down  the  glass  pane 
which  for  as  long  as  he  lived  would  prevent  him 
from  having  direct  contact  with  the  world.  He  had 
a  passionate  desire  to  experience  everything,  to 
attain  and  touch  everything,  to  let  the  dappled 
voices,  the  bird  calls,  filter  through  his  being 
and  to  enter  for  a  moment  into  a  passerby's  soul 
as  one  enters  the  cool  shade  of  a  tree.   (P,  189-90) 
Before  the  characters  have  time  to  determine  the  significance 
of  this  or  that  trifle  or  occurrence,  it  vanishes,  and  even 
memory  will  not  retain  its  unresolved  essence.  Krug's  hand 
accidentally  finds  "a  certain  pattern  of  roughness"  on  a 
stone  parapet,  and  this  tactile  discovery  makes  him  think; 
"I  had  never  touched  this  particular  knob  before  and  shall 
never  find  it  again"  (BS,  12).  Everything  Is  in  a  constant 
flux,  cannot  be  contemplated  at  length,  and  must  remain  mys- 
terious. Vaslll  Ivanovlch,  too,  is  saddened  by  the  recog- 
nition that  the  things  he  sees  disappear  without  revealing 
their  significance  and  that  along  with  them  will  vanish  also 
his  memory  of  themi 

[He]  would  look  at  the  configuration  of  some  entirely 
Insignificant  objects  -  a  smear  on  the  platform,  a 
cherry  stone,  a  cigarette  butt  -  and  would  say  to  him- 
self that  never,  never  would  he  rem^nber  these  three 
little  things  here  in  that  particular  interrelation, 
this  pattern,  which  he  now  could  see  with  such  death- 
less precision  (CCL,  93). 
Similarly  Dreyer  reflects: 
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That  old  sewing  machine  with  its  arthritic  pedal 
wrapped  up  In  brown  paper  Is  so  clear  right  now, 
and  yet  in  an  hour  or  two  I  shall  forget  it  for- 
ever; I  shall  forget  that  I  looked  at  It;  I  shall 
forget  everything   tK2K,  15). 

Cosmic  curiosity,  carried  to  extremes,  may  become  a  pa- 
thological condition  which,  In  the  short  story  "Signs  and 
Symbols",  is  termed  "referential  mania".   It  signifies  a 
complex  system  of  delusions  in  which  a  person  Imagines  him- 
self cauyht  and  which  produces  in  him  the  feeling  that  "every- 
thing happening  around  [him]  is  a  veiled  reference  to  his 
personality  and  existence"  (SS,  54).   Phenomenal  nature  Is 
"a  cipher  and  of  everything  he  Is  the  theme"  (SS,  54).  The 
things  the  person  perceives  spell  a  mysterious  message  which 
he  must  decode  in  order  to  understand  "the  ultimate  truth 
of  his  being"  (SS,  54).   In  such  a  view  of  the  world,  all 
trifles  -  objects,  details,  sensations  and  occurrences  -  have 
a  secret  meaning  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 
There  seems  to  be  a  hidden  significance  in  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  which  may  manifest  itself  in  "the  undulation 
of  things"  CSS,  54),  in  moving  clouds,  rustling  trees,   pat- 
terns of  light  and  shade,  and  various  other  natural  occur- 


In  his  book  about  Gogol,  Nabokov  explains  "referential 
mania"  (although  he  does  not  use  the  expression)  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  lunatic  "who  constantly  felt  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  landscape  and  movements  of  inanimate  objects  were  a 
complex  code  of  allusion  to  his  own  being,  so  that  the  whole 
universe  seemed  to  him  to  be  conversing  about  him  by  means  of 
signs"  (GO,  59).  The  reference  is  obviously  to  the  hero  of 
his  novel  The  Defense  who  finds  himself  enmeshed  in  the  sin- 
ister patterns  of  a  cosmic  chess  game  in  which  the  world 
around  him  has  conspired  to  destroy  him  (see  XIII.3).  The 
obsessive  concentration  on  the  vaguely  suspected  personal 
meaning  of  all  things  leads  to  madness  and  disaster.   Luzhin's 
madness  and  suicide,  the  lunacy  of  the  hero  of  "Signs  and 
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Symbols",  and  the  "mystical  mania"  <A,  22)  of  Aqua  are  three 
examples  of  characters  who  have  completely  succumbed  to  the 
fatal  attraction  of  "referential  mania".  The  attempt  to  di- 
vine the  sense  behind  the  cosmic  signs  and  ciphers  and  to  re- 
late their  meaning  to  one's  individual  destiny  is  doomed  to 
failure)  Nabokov's  artists,  however,  imaginatively  avail 
themselves  of  these  secret  manifestations   of  a  "cosmic 
sense"  to  compose  their  own  patterns  of  meaning,  of  fatal 
prenonition  and  Inevitability,  in  their  fictional  works. 

Many  of  Nabokov's  characters  are  searching  for  some 
hidden  significance  behind  the  world's  random  appearances. 
They  frequently  conceive  of  life  as  a  clddle   whose  solu- 
tion Is  cleverly  hidden  by  a  Sly  creator  behind  the  familiar 
Shapes  of  things.  Only  by  remodelling  and  recomblnlng  sep- 
arate perceptions  and  revelations  of  their  sense  can  the 
random  appearances  of  life  be  made  to  yield  intimations  of 
their  mysterious  coherence  and  meaning.  This  is  the  supreme 
aim  of  the  Nabolcovian  artist. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  fictional  works,  Nabokov  has 
incorporated  many  references  to  contiguous  and  contingent 
lives,  events,  and  fates  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  development  of  the  plot,  but  nonetheless  arouse  the  read- 
er's curiosity.  Hinor  characters  and  marginal  facts  call 
for  attention  simply  by  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  and 
because  the  reader  cannot  fcnow  whether  they  may  emerge  into 
prominence  in  the  further  course  of  events.   Characters  who 
are  only  mentioned  In  passing  and  play  no  important  part  are 
hinted  at  as  having,  in  another  world.  In  another  work,  lives 
which  merit  investigation.   The  reader  Is  made  curious  about 
their  Individual  fates  by  allusions  and  seemingly  gratuitous 
bits  of  Infomation  -  often  In  parentheses  -  which  are  irre- 
levant to  the  main  context  of  the  work.   Like  Gogol,  Nabokov 
has  the  remarkable  gift  of  creating  in  the  background  of  the 
main  fictional  events  a  secondary  world  of  peripheral  charac- 
ters, whose  fates  are  briefly  outlined  In  a  few  marginal  re- 
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marks.    These  characters,  "portrayed  with  a  sudden  and 
wholly  Irrelevant  wealth  of  detail"  (GO,  76)  make  a  short, 
puzzling  appearance  only  to  disappear  again,  "never  to  be 
mentioned  again"  (GO,  77). 

At  the  end  of  the  short  story  "Perfection",  an  anonymous 
lady  who  plays  no  other  part  than  to  take  David  by  the  hand 
to  lead  him  away  from  the  beach  suddenly  springs  into  life 
when  the  narrator  ronarks  that  she  is  "the  wife  of  a  veter- 
inary ,  who  had  been  expected  to  arrive  on  Friday  but  had  to 
postpone  his  vacation"  (P,  201).  The  reader  gets  a  short 
glimpse  of  another  existence  and  is  made  to  wonder  about  the 
circumstances  of  her  husband's  mysterious  delay-   Many  such 
characters  can  be  found  in  Nabokov's  fictional  works,  making 
a  brief  appearance  only  to  vanish  abruptly  and  return  to  the 
mysterious  context  of  a  life  outside  that  of  the  present 
events;   but  the  reader's  curiosity  is  aroused, and  he  cannot 
help  speculating  about  their  destinies.  Who  is  the  anony- 
mous girl  repeatedly  dialling  a  wrong  number  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain Charlie  (SS,  57-8)  or  the  equally  luckless  caller  (G, 
168-9>,  whose  final  call  reveals  that  he  Is  "tremendously 
agitated,  something  had  happened  -  something  which  remained 
unknown"  (G,  368)7  The  reader  is  left  puzzling  about  the 
fates  of  numerous  Incidental  characters  whose  life  stories 
are  briefly  indicated:  Olya's  mother  "who  had  buried  two 
husbands"  (G,  57),  Paduk's  stepmother,  "a  young  cripple  for 
whom  [Paduk's  father]  had  been  devising  a  new  type  of  braces 
(she  survived  him,  braces  and  all,  and  is  still  limping  about 
somewhere)"  (BS.  66),  Krs.  Brook's  son  who  "had  collected 
orchids  in  Borneo,  had  flown  over  the  Sahara  In  a  balloon, 
and  had  died  in  a  Turkish  bath  when  the  boiler  burst"  (GL,  6), 
or  Betty  Bliss's  former  lover  (a  cripple)  "who  was  now  married 
to  his  nurse,  a  cheap  cutie"  (P,  42). 

He  are  left  to  speculate  about  the  carpenter  who  had  gone 
away  to  find  a  tool  (TT,  6),  about  Hiss  Lovedale's  mlsfor- 
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tunes  (BS,  2ie),  about  Ocllk's  difficult  family  life  <^,  43), 
about  ttta  anonymous  tramp  jilted  by  a  commercial  traveler 
(KQK.  272),  about  Franz's  later  "worse  sins"  (KgK,  138)   , 
about  Sarah  Reich's  "dreadful  troubles"  <KaK,  107)  or  those 
of  the  anonymous  postman  <LA,  168),  about  various  other  cha- 
racters whose  lives  briefly  appear  spotlighted  only  to  dis- 
appear again  in  a  mysterious  darkness.  Their  Individual 
fates  remain  veiled,  but  the  vague  outlines  of  other  desti- 
nies and  other  stories  continue  to  tantalize  our  phantasies. 

Other  characters,  at  first  anonymous  and  seemingly  ir- 
relevant, become  prominent  as  the  plot  develops.  Thus  in 
Ada  there  are  several  allusions  to  an  unnamed  lady  in  black 
velvet  (A,  169,  170,  307)  who  is  revealed  as  Lucette  (A, 
460),  secretly  folloMlng  Van  without  his  knowledge.   In  Bend 
Sinister  a  beggar  Is  mentioned  (BS,  38)  who  later  turns  out 
to  be  a  spy  surveilling  Krug  (BS,  57);  another  character  look- 
ing like  a  peasant  is  also  a  government  spy  (BS,  94-5,  97, 
102);  an  anonymous  stutterer  emerges  as  a  member  of  Paduk's 
Council  of  Elders  (BS,  339).  A  briefly  mentioned  invalid 
woman  (DS,  78)  suddenly  and  irrelevantly  dies  a  few  pages 
later  (DS,  80).   It  Is  impossible  to  determine,  for  the  cha- 
racters as  well  as  for  the  readers,  whether  a  person  will  re- 
main an  unimportant  stranger  or  become  a  good  friend,  whether 
he  will  sink  back  Into  obscurity  or  become  a  major  figure  In 
the  events.   Persons  noticed  only  on  the  periphery  of  the  in- 
dividual's life  or  briefly  met  in  the  past  may  suddenly  move 
to  the  center  of  Interest.   Olga,  whom  Krug  had  vaguely  per- 
ceived as  a  neighbor's  daughter, eventually  becomes,  five 
years  later  ("five  years  lost",  exclaims  Krug  [BS.  137]),  his 
love.  The  name  Zlna  Hertz,  mentioned  as  a  guest  of  a  party 
(G,  71),  means  nothing  to  Fyodor;  nor  does  he  realize  that 
the  "Russian  girl"  whom  he  is  asked  to  help  with  a  translation 
(G,  82)  is  the  girl  he  will  fall  In  love  with.   The  present 
Is  infinitely  rich  in  possibilities, and  one  cannot  foresee 
what  will  assume  meaning  and  become  important.   Reading  Na- 
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bolcov'3  fiction,  the  reader  is  in  a  pof^ltlon  similar  to  that 
of  tiie  c'.i^cactcts:  he  must  carefully  examine  the  most  Incon- 
spt<Mo\i:;  aspec':3  and  details  of  (fictional)  reality,  knowing 
that  everything  may  take  on  an  unsuspected  significance.  He 
l;j  constantly  called  upon  to  search  behind  tie  familiar  manl- 
fe!!tatio/i3  and  appearances  of  things  f'lr  signs  of  develop- 
ments and  patterns  which  secretly  form  the  context  and  texture 
of  "logical  fate"   (BS,    aS3). 

Kabokov's  fictional  worlds  have  numerous  windows  giving 
upon  contiijuous   worlds,    to   paraphrase  an   anonymous   critic's 
comment  on  Slrln's  figures  of  speech  (SM,    268).     This  was 
apparent   in   the  many  allusions   to   the   lives  of  marginal   cha- 
racters whose  destinies,   briefly  coming  into  contact  with 
the   events   described,    belong   to   other,    contingent  worlds-      A 
similar  effect  of  widening  the  limited  focus  of  an  indivi- 
dual  work   Is   achieved  by   the   recurrence  of   the   same   charac- 
ters In  different  works.     A  number  of  Nabokov's  characters 
make   appearan::is   in   several    fictior.al   worlds,    underlining 
the  coherence  of  both  the  works  and  the  worlds  when  vlewi^ 
from  a  superior  star.ce.     Bei.ween  the  three  inajcr  groups  of 
characters  In  Nabokov's  fiction  there  are  a  number  of  Inter- 
esting  connections.      The  works  dealing   with   Russian   4mlgr6s 
in  Germany,   with  Germans   in   Berlin,    and  with   various   charac- 
ters  in  America   are   related  with   each  other   through   recurring 
protagonists. 

When  the  novel  Harv  ends.    It  remains  uncertain  whether 
Alfyorov  and   Mary   will  be   reunited,  but   In  Tlig  Defense  the  cou- 
ple is  shown  to  belong  to  the  commmlty  of  Russian  &mlgrfes  and 
tobe  acquaintances   of   the  Luzhins.    Luzhin  senior   (DF),    the 
poet  Podtyagin  (M),  and  the  writer  Zilanov  (CL)  were  respect- 
ed members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Russian  Writers 
in  Germany   (G,    329).     In  Laughter  In  the  Dark.  Alblnus  finds 
an  invitation   to   the  Dreyers,    the  protagonists   In  King.   Queen, 
Knave 1   this  indicates  that  there  are  close  social   ties  be- 
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tween  the  two  families.  The  firm  of  lawyers  Zlna  Mertz  works 
for  (Tcaum,  Baum  ft  KSsebier)  Ir.  The  Gift  Is  the  firm  Maryot 
harrasses  with  telephone  calls  in  Laughter  in  the  Dark.   Pnir., 
fired  from  Walodell  College,  reappears  In  Pale  Fire  as  the 
Head  of  the  Russian  Department  at  Wordsmith  College,  and  the 
daughter  of  Pnin's  friend  Hagen,  we  find  out  In  Laughter  in 
the  D^rk.  has  been  a  companion  of  the  movie  star  Dorianna 
Karen(ina).   Lance  Boke,  a  pupil  at  the  same  school  as  Vic- 
tor Hind,  later  becomes  a  member  of  an  interpla.-:elary  expe- 
dition In  "Lance".   There  are  a  number  of  such  cross-refer- 
ences between  Nabokov's  works,  all  pointing  to  the  common 
source  of  all  fictional  worlds  In  one  omniscient,  free  ima- 
gination. In  addition,  there  exist  between  the  separate 
works  considerable  slmilaribles  of  locale,  milieu,  and  at- 
mosphere. The  omnipotent  author  creates  protagonists  which 
may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  and  reintroduced  In  some  other 
work,  where  new  facets  of  their  lives  are  shown.   The  indi- 
vidual works  show  only  sections  of  a  character's  life,  se- 
lected aspects  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  complex  existence. 
Even  when  the  creator  has  dismissed  his  cast,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  reader  may  be  afforded  further  glimpses 
of  the  protagonists  and  find  out  more  about  their  destinies. 

With  the  exception  of  Hungerburg  (an  imaginary  resort 
on  the  German  Baltic)  and  Traum,  Baum  ft  Kasebier  (a  firm  of 
lawyers},  all  the  names  listed  in  the  following  diagram  are 
those  of  characters  which  occur  in  more  than  one  work.   Be- 
side thace,  there  are  a  number  of  protagonists  whose  recur- 
rence in  another  work  may  be  conjectured  or  who  are  only  in- 
directly alluded  to.   In  Look  at  the  Harleguinsl.  there  are 
numerous  oblique  references  to  Nabokov's  books  and  fictional 
characters.  The  diagram  showa  that  there  are  two  major  "clr- 
cles7  of  characters,  one  located  in  Berlin  during  the  1920's 
and  l930's,  the  other  located  in  America.  The  Gift  is  In 
the  center  of  the  first,  Pnln  in  the  center  of  the  second 
circle.  The  various  relationships  are  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing chart: 
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Mary 

Alfyorov 

Podtyagli 


'jOalpov  (43>|~-foalpov   120)]\ 

'  S 

L-Podtyaqln   (329) 

Ivan  Luahln  (329)- 

Zilanov  (329) 

f-  Delalande  (321-3) 
j     Kachiirln   (179) 

KMsebler    (201   ff.) 


Mary 
Alfyorov 

(129, 
227, 

203, 
231  ; 

Podtyugin 

(227) 

Ivan  Lush in 

■+Kichurin  (135-41) 


[Mergot?]    (202>- 
Kungerburj  (233)- 


[hi 


iNlna  Lecerfj- 


Komarav  (132)- 


ILanceTotDokel 


Prin 

Doclanna  Kar«n  (159)-- 

Komarov  (71,  186) 

— Lance  Bofce  (101) 
r  Wra.  McCrystal   (69) 

I 


-  h  Dreyer  (86) 
-r  Margot  (26) 

I'  'Traum,    Bauni  &  Kiise- 
bier    (168) 


PF 

-MPnin   (155,    229, 
■    282,    283) 
'  John  Shade 
i- Kachurln    (103) 


I-  Kachurln   (357) 


CHART;   Recurring  Characters 
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5.  Fatldlc  DetallB 

What  Nabokov  has  done  In  ragard  to  his  own  past  -  sort- 
ing out  "convenient  patterns  of  related  themes  In  the  past 
development  of  his  life"  (.SO,    141),  finding  "thematic  llnea"^ 
»nd  "thematic  designs"  (SH,  27),  combining  and  Juxtaposing 
"remembered  details"  (SO,  ISG),  and  discovering  "extraordi- 
nary outlines:  namely,  the  development  and  repetition  of 
hidden  themes"   -  Is  also  a  fundamental  approach  to  and 
presentation  of  the  lives  of  his  fictional  characters.   Ha- 
botcov  suffuses  the  seemingly  accid-^ntal  experiences  and 
events  which  constitute  their  lives  with  se^.ret  patterns  of 
correlated  themes,  repetitions,  and  details.  What  appears 
to  the  characters  as  a  random  series  of  separate  perceptions, 
as  a  strange,  mysterious  texture  whose  sense  and  coherence 
they  are  incapable  of  divining,  is  part  of  an  artistically 
structured  whole.  Jnnotlced  by  the  characters,  the  subll- 
minally  interrelated  details,  echoes,  and  themes  form  "a 
web  of  sense"  (PF,  63).   The  accidents  and  possibilities  of 
their  Inconclusive  lives  are  composed  by  the  artist  into 
recognizable  ornaments  (PF,  63). 

Many  of  Nabokov's  characters  refuse  to  accept  their 
lives  Bs  a  haphazard  sequence  of  unrelated  experiences  de- 
termined entirely  by  arbitrary  chance.  They  search,  like 
John  Shade,  for  "some  kind  of  correlated  pattern  in  the  game" 
(PF.  63),  for  the  secret  threads,  colors,  and  designs  which 
make  up  the  fabric  of  individual  existence.   They  try  to 
find  in  the  past  as  well  as  In  the  present  lndlC'~tions  of 
an  evolving  pattern  or  patterns  which  link  the  unordered  and 
incoherent  lines  of  their  everyday  experiences  in  a  meaning- 
ful design. 

The  artist  Slneusov  expresses  the  following  Idea,  fun- 
damental to  many  of  Nabokov's  heroes: 
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We  arc  Inclined  to  attribute  to  the  Immediate  past 
...lineaments  rolatinq  it  to  the  unexpected  pres- 
ent.... Life's  erratir;  leaps  and  lapses  can  De  «n'- 
dured  by  the  mind  only  Mhen  signs  of  resilience  and 
quagglneas  »re  discoverable  in  anterior  events  (SR, 
189-90), 
Many  of  Kabokov's  protagonists  are  "slaves  of  linked  evsnts"- 
(SR,  190)  attenptir.g  to  est.iblts-;  connections  between  seeming- 
ly unrelated,  past  and  present,  events.  But  "recurrent  com- 
binations are  perceptible  as  such  only  when  they  cannot 
affect  us  any  more  -  when  they  are  Imprisoned  so  to  speak 
in  the  past"  (BS,  43).     Nabokov's  characters  frequently 
make  tremendous  efforts  to  discover,  post  factum,  "in  the 
routine  past  of  identically  tinted  days,  traces  and  evidence 
of  what  was  to  corns"  (G,  57).   Their  investigations  proceed 
on  the  assumption  tha"-  everything  is  "but  the  reverse  side 
•>f  a  naeniflcent  fabric,  on  the  front  of  which  there  grad- 
ually fami[...]  and  [become]  alive  Images  invisible  to 
[them]"  <G,  326). 

This  awareness  of  the  mysterious  coherence  of  life's 
erratic  patterns  endows  ail  perceptions  and  experiences 
with  a  strange,  unfathcHxable  significance.  Even  Inconspi- 
cuous everyday  details  and  irrelevant  observations  are  felt 
to  have  a  specific  place  and  function  in  the  texture  of  in- 
dividual destiny.   In  his  fiction,  as  In  his  autobiography, 
Ndbokov  makes  visible  the  submerged  patterns  and  designs 
which  give  coherence  and  meaning  to  life.  He  imaginatively 
creates  through  combination,  correspondence,  and  repetition 
of  details  and  themes  an  aesthetic  vision  of  life  as  "plox- 
ed  artistry"  (PF,  63). 

Many  of  the  saenlngly  unimportant  details  in  Nabokov's 
fictional  works,  appearing  as  it  were  on  the  margin  of  the 
characters'  (and  readers')  field  of  vision,  turn  out  to  be 
coordinates  of  Important  developments,  signposts  slyly  rais- 
ed by  invisible  hands  (fate,  the  author)  to  signal  the  pres- 
ence or  emergence  of  thematic  patterns.  Unnoticed  by  the 
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characters,  certain  objects  and  details  occompany  the  events, 
rcappesr  at  certain  points  of, and  secretly  participate  in, 
the  lives  of  the  protagonists.   Many  of  the  dcLalls  sueround- 
ing  the  characters  and  events  are  "trivialities. . .accident- 
ally caught  in  the  advance  light  of  a  great  event"  (LH,  5-6), 
inconspicuous  threads  of  a  destiny  in  thc>  making. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  "fatidlc  prefiguration"  (RC, 
61}  of  details  In  Nabokov's  fiction  Is  the  short  story  "Spcl*>-j 
in  Flalta".  A  numbec  of  recurring,  insignificant  observa- 
tions and  details  gradually  combine  to  fcrm  a  fatal  pattern 
which  su33liininally  structxires  the  separate  episodes  Jf  the 
relationship  between  the  narrator  and  Hina.   The  repeated 
perception  of  trains  and  their  role  In  the  events  pointJi.-j 
the  transitory  nature  of  existence  and  signals  that  the  "eter- 
nal sleeping  car"  (SP,  13)  is  already  waiting  for  the  heroine. 
The  posters  of  a  travellny  circus,  that  company  of  restless 
wanderers  and  Illusionists,  seem  to  announce  the  final  coii- 
vftrgence  of  Nina's  Illusory  existence  with  the  reality  of 
death.  Several  other  details  foreshadow  an  inexorably  ad- 
vancing fate  of  whose  purpose  the  protagonists  remain  igno- 
rant,but  which  art  makes  transparent.     Only  in  retrospect 
can  the  characters  recognize  that  insignificant  details  of 
their  past  can  be  both  "trivial  ard  fateful"  (L,  112).   Hum- 
bert voices  the  feeling  of  many  of  Nabok.iv's  protagonists 
when  he  writes: 

I  felt  instinctively  that  toilets  -  as  also  tele- 
phones -  happened  to  be,  for  reasons  unfathomable, 
the  points  where  my  destiny  was  liable  bo  catch. 
We  all  have  such  fateful  objects  -  it  may  be  a  re- 
current landscape  in  one  case,  a  number  In  another  - 
carefully  chosen  by  the  gods  to  attract  events  of 
special  significance  for  us...   (L,  213). 
Some  things  figure  especially  often  as  subtle  motifs  of"  fatal- 
ity In  Nabokov's  works,  such  as  mirrors,  doors,  windows, 
games,  butterflies,  book  titles,  names,  numbers,  or  dat-«s. 

Often  certain  themes  are  developed  by  recurring  details, 
foreshadowing  later  events  and  signalling  fatal  patterns.   In 
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King.  Queen.  Knave  slippers  develop  the  theme  of  sexuality 
as  does  the  picture  of  the  ijlrl  on  the  slave  market  ;  in 
Laughter  in  the  Uark  doors  Indicate  Alblnus'  fatal  entrap- 
ment  ,  inihlle  the  cecnrriny  pistol  prefigures  his  death   ; 
the  crjmpled  black  glove  in  "The  Potato  Elf"  is  almost  a 
symbol,  or  better  metaphor,  representing  Fred's  hopeless 
llfe^^i   in  Despair  the  yellow  signpost  and  the  Stick  are 
used  to  foreshadow,  or  rathur  structure  cetrospwctlvely,  cer- 
tain events   ;  the  numbers  36  in  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian 
Knight ^^  a.-.d  342  In  Lolita''^  ar»-  elements  of  a  fetidic  de- 
sign;  the  gun  and  tiie  dog  in  Lolita  are  instruments  of 
fate    J   tne  squirrel  in  Pnln   ,  the  many  glass  objects 
(mirrors,  windows,  crystal  figures)  In  Pale  Fire,  the  em- 
blematic divan  in  Ada   as  well  as  the  orchids,  slippers, 
trees,  and  Jewels  (in  Ada),  the  coffln-lifce  vans  in  "De- 
tails of  a  Sunset"   ,  or  the  repeated  references  to  fire  in 
Transparent  Things   -  these  are  only  a  few  axamples  of 
details  which  seitrptly  pattern  the  everts  in  iiiibokov's  works. 

The  most  insignificant  object  or  perception  may  be  or 
becMte  part  of  a  significant  pattern  which  runs  through  the 
life  of  an  Individual.   Naliofcov,  in  the  role  of  fate,  gives 
the  fictional  ever.ts  an  artistic  structure  by  Incorporating 
even  small  details  and  trivial  things  in  the  network  of  re- 
petitions and  correspondences,  conblnallons  and  ornaments. 
Nabokov's  art  is  an  art  which  strives  to  create  coherences 
and  connections  between  seemingly  unrelated  things  and  pro- 
duces a  satisfying  unity  of  disparates.   This  strlvln<j  for 
unity,  harmony,  and  coherence  is  noticeable  not  only  in 
Nabokov's  use  of  patterned  details,  but  also  in  the  repe- 
tition, echo,  or  correspondence  of  words,  phrases,  and  sen- 
tences, in  the  complexity  and  beauty  of  the  verbal  texture 
of  hia  works. 
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a  faint  glean  of 
crystalline  Irony 
[L,  1933 


Irony  is  the  moat  characteristic  aspect  of  Nabokov's 
Weltanschauung  and  the  most  pervasive  strategy  of  ambiguous 
patterning  in  his  fiction.  His  complex,  deceptive  art  em- 
ploys techniques  of  ironical  presentation  to  express  the 
dubious,  inconclusive,  and  incongruous  nature  of  reality, 
both  of  life  and  of  art. 

Underlying  the  conception  of  Irony  is  the  essential  fact 
that  reality  is  an  elusive,  unreliable  phenomenon  which  the 
mind  can  approximate,  but  never  completely  possess.  Nabokov 
stresses  this  when  he  writesi 

reality  is  an  infinite  succession  of  steps,  levels 
of  perception,  false  bottoms,  and  hence  unquench- 
able, unattainable  (SO,  11). 
What  the  human  consciousness  perceives  is  not  the  thing  It- 
self, but  only  temporary,  relative  versions  and  views  of  It, 
inevitably  subject  to  change.   In  the  concept  of  reality,  the 
need  for  objectivity  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  man's 
Inescapable  subjectivity.   O.C.  Huecke  points  to  a  fundamental 
similarity  between  the  scientist  and  the  ironist;  both  have 
a  need  and  a  capacity  for  endless  revision  and  self- 
correction,  for  questioning  and  suspending  Judgment, 
for  living  'hypothetically  and  subjunctlvely'  as 
Kierkegaard  says,  and  keeping  alive  a  sense  of  an 
infinity  of  possibilities, '^ 
Nabokov's  scientific  background,  S.  Karllnsky  remarks,  gives 
him  "the  precision  of  observation  and  the  science-derived  cau- 
tion in  interpreting  his  findings  which  he... applies  to  his 
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study  of  human  and  social  predicaments  and  situations"  .  Na- 
bokov Is  convinced, that  Irrespective  of  the  progress  of 
science (reality  -  "one  of  the  few  words  which  mean  nothing 
without  quotes"  -  will  renain  unfathonable.   Moreover, 
reality  does  not  exist  as  such,  for  whatever  the  mind  grasps. 
It  does  so  "with  the  assistance  of  creative  fancy"  (SO,  154}. 
Again  and  again  Nabokov  has  stated  that  the  concept  of  an 
average  or  ordinary  reality  has  no  meaning  for  him  and  that 
the  only  truth  It  can  claim  is  that  of  individual  conscious- 
ness conferring  upon  it  a  specific  character.   The  fluid, 
unknowable  nature  of  reality,  then,  provides  one  level  of 
ironic  incongruity  which  Nabokov's  fictional  works  exploit. 
Life,  as  the  characters  experience  it,  is  full  of  con- 
tradictions, both  within  their  own  consciousness  and  in  their 
relation  to  the  world  which  surrounds  thesi.  The  nost  power- 
ful and  nost  unsettling  paradox  overshadowing  their  lives 
Is  "the  utter  degradation,  ridicule,  and  horror  of  having 
developed  an  infinity  of  sensation  and  thought  within  a  fi- 
nite existence"  (gj,  297);  chacacterlstlcallytthe  opening 
words  of  Nabokov's  autobiographyconjur  up  the  image  of  the 
cradle  rocking  above  an  abyss  ISH,    19).  The  wealth  of  sen- 
sation, eitotion,  thought,  and  imagination  of  human  conscious- 
ness contrasts  with  the  knowledge  of  mortality,  of  the  in- 
exorably approaching  "monstrous  darkness"  <SS,  56).  In  view 
of  "the  appalling  insecurity  of  an  afterlife"  (Sn,    39),  all 
human  endeavors  must  seem  dishes rteningly  futile.  Nabokov's 
protagonists  are  always  confronted  with  the  incongruity  of 
aspiration  and  vanity,  sense  and  absurdity,  beauty  and  horror. 
The  appearances  of  life  are  maddeningly  inconclusive  and 
cruelly  deceptive,  and  everywhere  the  characters  turn  for 
stability  and  consolation,  their  hopes  are  thwarted,  their 
expectations  defeated,  their  desires  frustrated.  The  funda- 
mental irony  inherent  in  the  human  condition  as  they  experi- 
ence it  is  characterized  by 

the  appearance  of  self-valued  and  subjectively  free 
but  teniporally  finite  egos  in  a  universe  that  seems 
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to  be  utterly  alien,  utterly  purposeless,  com- 
pletely determinlEtlc,  and  Incomprehensibly 
vast. 5 
This  essential  situation  of  Nabokov's  protagonists, together 
with  their  errors,  confusions,  and  stumbles,  is  constantly 
shown  by  Kabokov  in  the  light  of  Ironic  incongruity. 

Yet  even  in  the  face  of  their  predicanent,  Nabokov's 
characters  will  not  submit.  To  the  apparent  senselessness 
and  disorder,  the  impenetrability  and  deceptlveness,  they 
oppose  the  pride  and  power  of  their  individual  consciousness 
and  ijnaglnation.  If  they  were  merely  creatures  without  will 
or  purpose,  their  fates  would  hardly  warrant  compassion,  nor 
the  effect  of  their  thoughts  and  actions  be  ironical.  Though 
often  defeated  by  a  hostile  destiny,  they  persist  in  their 
own  self-made  values  and  find  strength  in  their  own  being; 
frequently  the  intensity  of  their  personal  emotions  rede^ns 
the  errors  and  offenses  they  incur  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
impossible  dreams  and  desires.   They  pit  their  own  aspira- 
tions against  the  unacceptable  limitations  of  circumstance, 
and  their  struggles  are  ennobled  by  their  particular  capacity 
for  emotion,  thought,  imagination,  and  suffering. 

These  characters  are  predominantly  artists,  madmen,  or 
obsessed  people,  whose  all-embracing  passion  or  creative  imag- 
ination overrides  all  considerations  of  human  or  metaphysical 
impossibility.   They  live  in  their  own  world,  their  own  reali- 
ty, believing  that  "the  strength,  the  dignity,  the  delight  of 
man  is  to  spite  and  despise  the  shadows  and  stars  that  hide 
their  secrets  from  [th«n]"  <A,  30).   It  is  this  proud  asser- 
tion of  independence  and  defiance  which  upholds  them.   "In 
'real'  life",  says  Ada,  "we  are  creatures  of  chance  in  an 
absolute  void  -  unless  we  be  artists  ourselves"  (A,  426),  and 
one  way  or  another  all  of  Nabokov's  protagonists  believe  In 
the  predominance  of  the  imagination  over  an  alien  reality, 
in  the  creative  act  of  liberation  from  the  submission  to 
necessity.  The  contrast  between  the  passionately  embraced 
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reality  of  individual  consciousness  and  the  outward  rsallty 
with  its  adverse  demands  gives  rise  to  numerous  ironies  In 
Kabolcov's  fiction.   Whether  supremely  indifferent  to  or 
serenely  unaware  of  that  extraneous  outer  reality,  the  cha- 
racters ace  inevitably  faced  with  the  irreconcilability  of 
private  fulfillment  and  public  fate.  The  manifestations  of 
the  reality  surrounding  them  Intrude  upon  their  personal  de- 
signs and  endeavors,  but  their  involvement  in  the  hermetic 
visions  of  their  private  reality  often  blinds  them  to  the 
destructlveness  of  the  outer  reality.  This  incongruity  be- 
tween the  characters'  conception  of  the  trorld  and  Its  "real" 
nature  is  exploited  tine  and  again  by  Nabokov  and  his  harra- 

Many  of  Nabokov's  heroes  being  artists,  the  contrast 
between  life  and  art  Is  another  source  of  Irony.   It  has 
characteristics  of  the  conflict  between  individual  conscious- 
ness and  general  human  predicament  outlined  above.   The 
artist's  greatest  danger  is  to  confuse  art  and  life,  to 
follow  in  his  creative  work  the  lead  of  the  reality  surround- 
ing hlM.  The  artist  as  failure  la  one  theme  of  Nabokov's 
early  fiction^;   the  inability  to  distinguish  between  life 
and  art  leads  to  ruin  and  despair.  Kinbote,  an  otherwise 
unreliable  source,  points  out  the  basic  fact  that 

"reality"  is  neither  the  subject  nor  the  object 
of  true  art  which  creates  Its  own  special  reali- 
ty having  nothing  to  do  with  the  average  "reali- 
ty" perceived  by  the  communal  eye  (PF,  130). 
The  failure  of  Hermann  In  Despair  is  precisely  that  his  crime, 
which  he  sees  as  a  work  of  art.  Is  not  sufficiently  imagina- 
tive, not  far  enough  removed  from  reality. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  contrast  between  life  and  art 
affects  the  relationship  between  the  reader  and  the  work  of 
art.  A  basic,  often  disputed,  assumption  of  literature  is 
its  claim  to  lifalikeness.  Nabokov  insists  that  literature 
and  life  have  very  little  in  common,  "the  invention  of  art 
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containing  far  more  intrlnslcal  truth  than  life's  reality" 
(DS,  132),  to  quote  yet  another  unreliable  narrator  who  Is 
occasionally  allowed  to  voice  Nabokov's  view.  For  Nabokov 
art  is  above  all  artifice,  illusion,  and  deception.   The 
artist  "fantastically  re-createta]  observed  life"  lEO,  III, 
177);  he  recombines  the  elements  Of  the  given  world  to  form 
his  own  conception  of  it.  The  reader,  immersing  himself  in 
the  reality  of  the  work  of  art,  may  forget  that  the  events 
and  characters  he  is  reading  about  are  only  fictitious  and 
follow  different  "laws"  than  those  governing  life.  Nabokov 
often  plays  ironically  with  the  reader's  Involvement  In  the 
fictional  events,  thwarting  his  expectations,  mocking  his 
Inattention,  and  confronting  him  with  unexpected  developments; 
often  he  even  puts  the  reader  in  the  same  situation  of  in- 
security and  doubt  as  the  fictional  characters.   In  the  be- 
lief that  he  is  reading  about  "real"  events, the  reader  often 
becomes  oblivious  to  the  artistic  patterns  and  coordinates 
of  the  work  with  which  the  creator  undermines-  the  overt  life- 
likeness  of  the  fictional  world.  Unless  the  reader  conscious- 
ly relishes  the  "otherness"  of  the  work  of  art,  he  is  apt 
to  fall  victim  to  the  Incompatibility  of  life  and  art. 

This  irony  Is  reinforced  by  occasional  authorial  intru- 
sions, which  obviously  violate  the  illusion.  The  creator  may 
manifest  himself  In  the  closed  circle  of  the  fictional  world 
to  demonstrate  that  Its  existence  Is  but  a  trick,  a  conscious- 
ly produced,  artificial  reality.   Ironic  literature,  as  D.C. 
Huecke  defines,  is  a  literature 

in  which  there  Is  a  constant  dialectic  interplay 
of  objectivity  and  subjectivity,  freedom  and  ne- 
cessity, the  appearance  of  life  and  the  reality 
of  art,  the  author  immanent  in  every  part  of  his 
work  as  its  creative  vivifying  principle  and 
transcending  his  work  as  its  objective  'present- 
er'." 
What  the  reader  takes  to  be  a  picture  of  life,  a  mirror  image 
of  the  reality  as  he  knows  it,  turns  out  to  be  an  Illusion. 
But  for  the  Irony  to  work,  both  levels  of  perception  have  to 
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be  presented  as  equally  "real";  a  too  sustained  authorial 
presence  would  Invariably  vitiate  the  neccssarv  shock  of  re- 
cognition produced  by  Intcmlttent  glimpses  of  his  existence. 
These  manifestations  of  the  creator  in  the  work  are  often  ex- 
ploited to  point  to  the  basic  irony  inherent  in  the  relation- 
ship between  artist  and  creation,  fiction  and  reality,  and 
to  underline  the  tenuous,  deceptive,  illusory  nature  of  lit- 

In  regard  to  his  characters,  Nabokov  is  an   "anthropo- 
morphic deity"  (BS,  xvlll)  in  whose  hands  all  threads  are 
gathered.  He  guides  the  destinies  of  his  characters  with 
the  relentless  logic  and  detached  indifference  of  a  deus 
abscondltus.   Nabokov's  most  typical  role  is  that  of  a  mys- 
terious personified  Fate,  preparing  everything  in  the  lives 
of  his  protagonists  with  utmost  deliberation  and  care, 
touching  up  now  this  possibility  now  that  one; 
screening  ex].ts  and  repaintinij  signposts;  narrow- 
ing in  its  creeping  grasp  the  bag  of  the  net  where 
the  bijt.I.eif lies  were  flapping;  timing  the  least 
detail  and  leaving  nothing  to  chance  CRL,  91). 
To  the  characters  this  Fate  is  a  mysterious  force,  fright- 
fully remote  and  frlghteningly  close.  D.C.  Hueck«  suggests 
that  the  "general  Ironist's"  double  perspective  of  involve- 
ment in  the  events  and  detachment  from  them  may  account  for 
many  "ambivalent  fictional  character;;,  such  as  the  hero- 
villain,  or  even  £•••]  doppelqanqer  motifs"  ,  a  suggestion 
for  which  evidence  may  be  found  in  Nabokov's  works  (e.g., 
Smurov  In  The  Eve.  Hermann  in  Despair ,  or  Humbert  in  Lolita). 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  aloof  creator,  everything  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  while  the  characters  struggle  for  mean- 
ing In  and  comprehension  of  their  lives,  unaware  of  the  fu- 
tility of  this  struggle,  they  are  actually  completing  the 
preordained  pattern  their  creator  has  destined  for  them.  The 
Ironical  deity  watches  with  amusement  the  vain  attempts  of 
his  figures  to  manage  their  own  lives,  and  he  smiles  on  their 
inept  efforts  to  cope  with  "the  senseless  agony  of...Ctheir] 
logical  fate"  (BS.  233), 
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Although  not  visible  fcom  within  the  fictional  world, 
the  events  reveal,  seen  from  outside  it,  a  logic  and  liermony 
which  is  of  the  creator's  waking.   The  apparent  disorder  and 
randomness  is  part  of  patterns  of  meaning  in  which  the  acci- 
dental occurrences  ace  incorporated  and  arranged  into  artis- 
tic designs  which  can  be  recognized  only  from  a  superior 
vantage  point  or  which  energe  only  in  retrospect.  What  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  characters  as  confusion  and  impenetrabi- 
lity is  to  the  creator  a  web  of  sense;  he  delights  in  the 
"correlated  pattern  in  the  gane"  <PF,  63)  he  plays  and  re- 
lishes its  "plexed  artistry".  Prom  disparate  materials 
and  separate  threads  he  weaves  a  fantastic  fabric,  "making 
ornaments  of  accidents  and  possibilities"  (PP,  63).   In  view 
of  the  author's  detached,  aesthetic  stance,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  central  metaphors  in  Nabokov's  fic- 
tion characterize  life  as  artifice,  as  a  book,  a  play,  a  film, 
or  as  a  game  (see  XIII).  The  fictional  persons  are  ignorant 
of  the  role  they  play,  of  their  specific  function  in  the 
events;  they  are  figures  on  a  chessboard,  pieces  of  a  puzale 
manipulated  by  an  invisible  power.  This  situation  of  the 
characters  is  the  most  important  and  most  consistently  ex- 
ploited source  of  what  in  Nabokov's  fiction  can  be  most,  appro- 
priately called  irony  of  fate. 

The  detached  role  of  the  artist  does  not  imply,  however, 
that  the  author  himself  views  the  destinies  of  his  creatures 
with  indifference.   Artistic  creation  presupposes  an  aesthe- 
tic distance,  a  deliberate  and  necessary  detachment.   The 
emotional  texture  of  the  fictional  events  must  not  be  tainted 
Bay  the  author's  show  of  compassion  ;  "irony  Itself  is  a  matter 
of  seeing  not  feeling:  it  is  based  on  Intellect  not  senti- 
ment"  .  That  this  conscious  withdrawal  from  the  events  and 
indispensable  withholding  of  emotional  involvement  is  a  pain- 
ful duty  for  the  artist  has  already  been  suggested  (see  above, 
pp.  244  ff.).  Habokov's  human  feelings  are  hidden,  not  ab- 
sentj  they  are  implicit,  rather  than  explicit.   Irony  Is  often 
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A   sign  of  the  author's  self-imposed  control  over  the  emotions, 
a  mask  to  hide  his  feelings.  3.  F&lente  voices  the  convic- 
tion that  ironists  generally  are  sentimentalists  who  cover 
up  their  enotional  enqagewent .  There  Is  evidence  in  Nabo- 
kov's fiction  that  the  author's  Irony  conceals  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  Inner  participation,  that  his  Ironical  stance  Is  "the 
ntodesty-veil  of  passion,  tenderness,  and  regret"   .  Per- 
haps it  is  not  so  much  a  modesty-veil  as  an  Indispensable 
creative  prerequisite  which  puts  art  over  life  and  asserts 
that  man's  spiritual  power,  seen  as  an  absolute  and  thus  in 
no  need  of  compassion,  triumphs  In  its  own  way  over  the 
tribulations  of  a  senseless  existence.   It  seems  that  Na- 
bokov's view  of  life  Is  similar  to  Plaubert's.who  wrote  In 
a  letter:  "L'tronle  pourtant  me  semble  dominer  la  vie." 

Some  varieties  of  Nabokov's  ironic  technique  have  al- 
ready been  briefly  alluded  to  in  other  contexts.  A  short 
retrospect  and  sunnary,  however,  may  at  this  point  be  use- 
ful. 

Kany  of  Nabokov's  blends  are  distinguished  by  the  ironi- 
cal combination  of  two  incompatible  concepts.  The  partial 
morphological  overlap  of  two  words  creates  a  close  union  on 
the  formal  level  which  is  tenuous  on  the  semantic  level.   The 
fusion  often  brings  about  an  Incongruous  collocation  of  senses 
which  is  Ironic  in  that  it  pretends  to  be  based  on  an  organic 
relationship  between  words  which  are  actually  disparate  in 
sense.   Slf^^J^voYance  and  voyeurism,  optimism  and  mvstlcism, 
or  DSvcholoav  and  klt^sch  are  distinctly  different  ideas,  but 
combined  in  a  blend  they  ironically  reveal  a  hidden  common 
basis. 

In  a  number  of  analogy  formations,  a  slight  change  of  form 
results  in  a  considerable  change  of  meaning.  There  often  is 
a  strong  incongruity  between  model  and  analogy.  The  word 
mvthproof.  modelled  after  mothproof .  ironically  parallels 
avth  and  moth  and  throws  a  dubiou*;  light  on  the  concept  of 
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myth.  Whan  contrasted  with  unnatural  history,  the  expression 
natural  hiatorv  acquires  an  ironical  shade  of  meaning  (similar 
to  e.a.cuinmings'  manunlcind).  SijnllarlY  ironical  are  such 
analogy  fomations  as  aorry-oo- round.  In  oaaslve  aervlce .  or 
sitting  ovation. 

Wordplay  ia  consistently  used  to  emphasize  that  language 
is  an  insufficient  instrument  to  possess  reality  and  to  give 
unequivocal  expceaaion  to  human  perceptions.  Language  is 
often  ambiguous  and  deceptive.   Its  inherent  quality  of  mul- 
tiple meaning  produces  Innumerable  possibilities  of  verbal 
and  situational  irony.  Nabokov  avails  hlmaelf  of  this  ambi- 
guity to  create  meaning  on  two  separate  levels  simultaneous- 
ly, one  overt  (as  the  characters  understand  it)  and  one  co- 
vert (aa  the  author  and  the  reader  understand  it).   It  is 
a  deliberate  strategy  of  ironical  presentation  and  comment 
which  points  to  facts  and  possibilities  which  the  protago- 
nists frequently  fail  to  recognize. 

Nabokov's  "deceptive  constituents"  make  the  reader  see 
meanings  in  words  and  relationships  between  words  which  are 
actually  false  and  which  ironically  deflate  or  vitiate  the 
meanin^of  the  words.  The  morphemes  jest  in  malestv.  vice  in 
device,  or  revel  In  revelation  deceptively  suggest  similari- 
ties between  words  which,  etyniologically  Impossible  and  lexi- 
cally Incongruous,  are  based  on  the  contrast  l;etween  appear- 
ance and  reality.   In  other  cases,  the  isolated  element 
constitutes  an  appropriate  semantic,  though  tenuous  morpho- 
logical, support  to  the  sense  of  a  word.   ^RteconstituBits  prop 
In  propylon.  act  in  contact,  or  rapist  in  therapist  may  enter 
into  an  apt  contextual  relation  with  the  meaning  -f  the  word 
vrtiich  contains  -  or  rather,  seems  to  contain  -  the  element. 
It  Is,  however.  Ironical,  because  it  is  deceptive. 

In  the  case  of  agnomination,  the  Juxtaposition  and  asso- 
ciation of  phonetically  similar,  but  semantlcally  different 
words  also  reveals  an  ironical  disparity  between  an  aaserted 
(acoustic  and  visual)  correspondence  and  an  actual  (semantic 
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and  coPtHxtoal)  congruen';e.  Lectiicer  -  lecher,  autobiogra- 
phy -  aul:0PSv.  belly  -  isiifi,  cruelLv  -  crediilltv.  shams  - 
shyyflnSf  crafflblt  -  eiambol  -  gaudier,  sacred  -  secret  -  cre«d. 
or  nasty  -  no^-^Y  -  nosv  are  somantlcally  different  entitles, 
but  their  accidental  phonological  similarity  produces  a 
strong  iro.iical  awareness  of  some  hidden  equivalence  or  re- 
lationship between  t.iem. 

Hodioiiymy  and  polysemy  create  :naltlple  meaning,  and  fre- 
quently bring  about  an  ironical  duality  of  understanding  re- 
sulting from  a  word's  primary  and  secondary  senses.   The 
tension  between  a  word's  ostensible  T.eanlng  and.  Its  other 
sense  often  expresses  ironically  the  discrepancy  between 
two  ways  of  looking  at  something.   Both  homonyny  and  poly- 
semy are  means  to  under^alne  the  apparent  meaning  of  a  word 
or  phrase  and  lend  it  an  ironical  openness  to  alternate  in- 
terpretations. The  two  senses  of  conceive,  deadline,  cagey. 
or  minor  or  the  phonological  associations  of  symbols  (cym- 
bals), terrace  (terrors),  or  whole  Iholfi)  subtly  suffuse  the 
overt  meaning  of  these  words  with  an  .mbigulty  which  may  acti- 
vate contextually  significant  suggestions  and  reveal  new 
aspects  of  a  matter. 

The  generally  held  view  that  namfls  are  but  .incidental, 
essentially  meaningless  attributes  o^  persons  Is  called  into 
question  when  Nabokov  uses  names  which  indicate  aspects  of 
a  character's  personality,  occupation,  or  function.   Where- 
as the  effect  of  names  like  Ji:nk  (a  Junk  dealer)  or  Opposite 
(a  person  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  che  street)  Is  mo- 
mentary and  hunoroua,  names  like  Danaleleaf  (a  homosexual 
balletmaster),  Tamworth  (a  breed  of  swine),  or  Blank  (an 
"outspoken  statesman")  are  ironically  revealing.   This  ironic 
function  of  proper  names  is  very  deceptive  and  subtle  in  the 
case  of  foreign  names  where  the  reader  may  not  imn*diately 
grasp  (nor  look  for)  the  significance  of  the  word;  such  are 
the  names  Lamort  (Trench  la  wort  'death'  -  a  philosopher  who 
has  investigated  the  problem  of  d^ath),  Standfuss  (German, 
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•foot  bearing  the  main  weight  of  the  body"  -  the  hero  loses 
his  footing  and  is  killed  hy  a  bus),  or  Skotoma  [Russia'i, 
'cattle'  -  originatoc  of  a  social  theory  called  "Ekwilism", 
an  apology  of  the  herd  instinct).  The  irony  in  a  r.uniber  of 
names  results  from  the  overt  supposition  that  a  n-ime  is  ba- 
sically without  meaninq  and  the  d*,:;covecy  tl.at  it  covertly 
reveals  something  about  its  be.irer. 

Parallelism  sets  up  a  relationship  of  equivalence  be- 
tween elements  with  the  implication  that  this  equivalence  Is 
borne  out  on  both  the  syntactical  and  tiia  semantic  levels. 
It  often  becomes  a  device  of  Ironic  presentation  when  the 
elements  paralleled  contrast  stronjly  in  meanln.j.   In  the 
phrase  "round  backs  slaving  for  round  bellies",  the  syntac- 
tical correspondence  of  the  adjective  -  noun  combinations, 
reinforced  by  the  repetition  of  the  adjective,  suggests  an 
equivalence  in  meaning.   The  adjective  round  designates  rad- 
ically different  aspects  in  the  combination!  In  the  first  it 
means  'bent,  curved'  and  associates  effor'.  and  strain;  in 
the  second  it  means  'plump,  full,  shapely'  and  as.'^oclates 
Indolence  and  obesity.  Strikingly  ironical  are  most  cases 
of  antithetical  parallelism  such  as  "collectinvi  old  masters 
and  young  mis  trusses" ,  "fast  girls  have  slow  minds",  or  "the 
ugly  villas  of  handsome  actresses",  where  the  syntactical 
equivalence  is  contradicted  by  a  semantic  Inconc-rulty.   In 
some  cases,  the  parallelism  Involves  elements  referrit.g  to 
different  aspects  of  a  thing,  such  as  external  and  internal, 
ostensible  and  real.   The  discrepancy  is  often  ironical. 

Many  of  Nabokov's  alliterations  bind  together  words  with 
widely  disparate  senses,  thus  often  creatlnj  a  considerable 
semantic  ter.sion  between  words.  This  is  particul'.rly  appar- 
ent in  combinations  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  The 
wards  frequently  refer  to  very  different  concepts  or  experi- 
ences, and  their  collocation  draws  attention  to  complex,  un- 
suspected similarities.   Th*  relationship  is  in  many  cases 
characterised  by  ironical  incongruity.   In  the  followinq  close 
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collocations,  the  separate  senses  of  the  vrords  are  inevita- 
bly Interacting,  infef.ting  each  other,  so  to  spealc,  and 
maKing  each  other  appear  in  the  light  of  an  incompatible 
correjpondence  which  brings  out  the  hidden  motivation  for 
their  close  formal  union;   faith  -  f^te.  laymen  -  lemans. 
obvioua  -  ordinary .  ornans  -  9raitrons.  sage  -  stooge,  dons  - 
donnas,  mysterious  -  meretricious,  or  prude  -  prurient.   The 
mask  of  an  apparent  similarity  Is  removed  in  the  process  of 
discovering  the  atwantic  dlsslmHarJ ty  which,  in  turn,  sug- 
gests a  contextual  correspondence  between  the  alliterating 
words.   Many  of  the  alliterations  in  Nabokov's  prose  produce 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  agnomination. 

This  short  review  of  some  devices  of  verbal  irony  shows 
that  irony  is  a  pervasive  quality  of  Nabokov's  prose.   In  the 
following  two  sections  some  other  types  of  verbal  irony 
and  larger  patterns  of  irony  in  individual  works  will  be 
presented.   Although  verbal  irony  and  general  irony  are  often 
difficult  to  separate  [since  both  involve  an  examination  of 
the  context  and  situation),  they  have  been  grouped  below 
according  to  whether  they  can  be  understood  without  famil- 
iarity with  the  surrounding  context  or  whether  they  belong 
to  more  extanded  patterns  of  ironical  presentation. 


Verbal  Ii 


Zejgma  often  produces  an  ironical  awareness  of  Incon- 
gruity existing  between  the  members  connected  by  a  coraraon 
verb  or  preposition.   This  dlacrepaicy  may  arise  either  from 
the  semantic  distance  between  the  elements,  often  referring 
to  widely  different  aspects,  or  from  the  dual  function  of 
the  verb  (or  preposition),  assuming  a  different  meaning  de- 
pending on  the  objectswith  which  it  is  connected  (or  which 
it  connects).  Frequently  It  is  a  pun  on  the  literal  and  fig- 
urative senses  of  the  connecting  word. 
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...to  be  put  to  music,  or  to  the  question  and  deatli 

<A,  71) 

Julia  announced  she  was  dying  of  frustration  and 

thirst  <TT,  35) 

the  black  ca-... suddenly  reappeared  on  the  threshold 

of  the  music  room,  in  the  middle  of  my  insomnia  and 

a  Wagner  record...   <PP,  97) 

despite  all  the  fuss  and  faces  she  made...   (L,  i£8) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  12.1. 

The  conjunction  "but",  astablishing  an  adversative  con- 
nection between  coordinate  elements,  frequently  combines  two 
Ideas  vhicb,  though  referring  to  the  same  subject,  express 
different  aspects  of  something.   The  double-perspective  oftci 
contrasts  Ironically  a  subjective  to  a  more  detached  point 

Examples! 


his  copious  but  sterile  pleasures   (PP,  173) 

his  magnificent  but  quite  unfruitful  brow  (G,  80) 

her  still  blocked  but  rapt  sisters   (P,  51) 

A  robust  but  untijnely  throb  dispelled  sleepiness   (KflK,  38) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  9.3.4. 

A  similar  Incongruity  of  two  rel^^ted  aspects  can  be  found 
In  elements  connected  by  the  alternative  conjunction  "or". 
Since  the  alternatives  have  a  common  reference,  the  coming 
together  of  two  contrasting  or  Incompatible  aspects  is  most 
surprising  and  throws  an  Ironical  light  on  the  observation 
or  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.   The  Irony  results  ff-Dii 
b'le  wide  si-wiantic  span  betweer^  the  alternatives. 
Examples; 
Two  men  in  top  hats,  diplomats  or  undertakers,  went  by 
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Inept  waiters  (ex-convicta  or  college  boys)   (L,  157) 
[the  door],  being  slightly  ajar,  let  In  voices  from  an 
adjacent  suite  or  asyli^m   (^t  143) 

...a  thematic  anth»*iiiia  of  such  events  in  a  work  of  art,  or 
a  denouncer's  article  (A,  71} 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  9.3.4. 

The  rhetorical  figures  of  meiosis  and  litotes  are  often 
used  with  an  ironical  undertone.  Both  figures  disslmulBte 
and  express  something  different  from  what  they  ostensibly 
assert)  they  are  deceptive  in  that  they  do  not  say  openly 
what  they  mean,  but  express  an  idea  in  a  roundajsout  way. 
The  proper  evaluation  of  melosis  and  litotes  is  often  only 
possible  by  recurring  to  the  co  itoxt  or  considering  other 
indications  (in  speech,  for  example,  -he   way  an  utterance 
la  pronounced  or  accompanied  by  mimic  or  gesture).  Habolcov 
and  his  narrators  uan   the  two  figures  of  dissimulation  to 
underscore  the  discrepancy  between  appearance  and  reality  or 
between  pretense  and  fact.   The  following  examples  are  taken 
from  contexts  which  make  sufficiently  clear  that  they  serve 
an  ironic  purpose; 


Her  mother  had  died  when  Martha  v 

arrangement.  A  first  stepmother 

also  ran  in  some  families   (KQK.  65) 

An  impressive  footman  (recently  engaged)  with  the  face  of 

an  English  lord  Cor,  at  any  rate,  so  Margot  thought,  and 

her  eyes  used  to  linger  on  hin  not  unkindly}...   (I£,  126] 

And,  finally,  no  little  attention  was  devoted  to  the  music 

of  waters,  the  palette  of  sunsets...   (I,  112) 

Demon  Veen  married  Aqua  Veen  -  out  of  spltf  and  pity,  a  not 

unusual  blend  (A,  19} 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  12,2. 

Often  narrational  comment  of  a  mora  eiqilicit  kind  serves 
to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  Incongruity.  Following  a 
statement,  the  description  of  a  situation  or  avent,  the  nar- 
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rator  pretends  to  sum  up  oc  evaluate,  but  what  he  says  or  the 
way  he  phrases  his  comment  Is  ironically  different  from  what 
was  said  before,  or  Is  at  least  ambiguous.  His  comment  modi- 
fies, contrasts  with,  or  throws  doubt  upon  the  sense  of  the 
preceding  statement  or  idea,  rather  than  supplementing  or  con- 
firming it.   The  recognition  of  a  discrepancy  between  what 
is  said  and  what  is  meant  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  irony  to 
become  effective. 
ExampI es : 

A  military  band  <Germany,  at  the  time,  was  the  land  of  music) 

...came  to  life  every  ten  minutes  (S«,  205) 

the  two  women  were  very  old  friends  (that  is,  knew  more  about 

each  other  than  each  of  them  thought  the  other  knew)   (RL,  70) 

[After  sexual  intercourse,  Martha  says  to  Pranzs]  "Z  bet... 

that  you  can't  do  it  again."  But  time  is  no  friend  of 

lovers  (K<^,  104) 

"Quite  right,"  he  replied  with  a  polite  smile.  "I  remember 

you  perfectly."  (He  did  not.)   (LD,  186) 

Everything  was  as  it  should  be   (LD,  126) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  12.3. 

The  last  example  shows  that  unless  the  context  is  known, 
the  irony  often  remains  ineffective.  The  sentence  "Everything 
was  as  it  should  be"  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  six- 
teen and  becomes  ironical  only  in  retrospect,  that  is  through 
the  events  which  follow;  Kargot  meets  Rex  again  after  two 
years,  and  this  meeting  starts  a  chain  of  events  which  leads 
to  Albinus'  blindness  and  death.  This  kind  of  ironical  ambi- 
guity is  not  infrequent  in  Nabokov's  fiction,  and  more  exam- 
ples will  be  discussed  below. 

Whereas  one  often  needs  the  context  to  understand  the 
extent  of  the  irony  ( as  some  of  the  above  examples  show) ,  this 
is  much  less  necessary  in  the  following  cases.   A  large  num- 
ber of  Ironical  effects  in  Nabokov's  prose  are  based  on  some 
kind  of  Incofflpatlbillty  between  the  elements  In  a  phrase  or 
sentence.  A  slight  disproportion  or  disagreement  between 
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the  words,  a  subtle  nuance,  an  unexpected  collocation,  a  dis- 
parity of  register,  or  an  apparent  contrast  may  cause  the 
balance  between  the  words  and  their  senses  to  be  upset.   In 
consequence,  the  whole  meaning  of  a  phrase  or  sentence  may 
be  called  into  doubt.   The  verbal  discrepancy  usually  serves 
to  Ironize  a  particular  concept,  opinion,  or  parson  and  fore- 
grounds a  double  standard  which  implies  two  Icinds  of  evalu- 
ation (subjective  -  objective,  individual  -  general,  emotion- 
al -  detached).  Often  tt  Involves  a  difference  of  vision, 
knowledge,  or  feeling  between  the  author  (and  reader)  and 
the  characters. 

In  the  sentence  "At  these  words  a  false  truth  dawned 
upon  Oswin  Bcetwit",  the  paradox  is  obvious.  A  truth  is  not 
a  truth  if  it  is  false;  the  noun's  sense  is  only  relative. 
The  combination  of  adjective  and  noun  can  be  seen  to  contain 
two  radically  different  ways  of  Judging  the  situation.   The 
character  believes  that  a  truth  has  dawned  on  him;  the  reader 
Is  told  that  it  is  false:  the  contrast  is  ironical.  The 
same  ironical  unawareness  or  error  of  a  character  is  expli- 
citly expressed  in  the  following  sentence: 

misunderstanding  the  initial  pages  and  thereafter 
energetically  pursuing  a  false  trail,  he  [the  book 
reviewer]  would  make  his  way  to  the  penultimate 
chapter  in  the  blissful  state  of  a  passenger  who 
still  does  not  know. . . that  he  has  boarded  the  wrong 
train  (G,  181). 
The  Incompetent  reviewer  revels  in  the  bliss  of  his  critical 
acumen  without  realising  that  his  conclusions  are  based  on 
false  premises.  His  own  subjective  bliss  Is  revealed  as 
treacherous  from  an  objective,  superior  point  of  view.  The 
simile,  by  the  way,  foreshadows  Pnin's  concrete  misadventure. 
Very  often  the  Ironical  discrepancy  of  two  standards  of  judg- 
ment Is  expressed  In  adjective  -  noun  and  adverb  -  adjective 
(or  verb)  combinations. 
Examples: 
radiant  ignorance  (P,  94) 
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A  blissful  Incapacity  for  observation  (G,  327) 

their  carefree  prey  (PF,  ISi) 

blissfully  ignorant  (A,  201}  cf.  SO,  212) 

blissfully  semi-literate   (PP,  37) 

blissfully  monolingual   (SO,  283) 

triumphantly  Ignorant   (L,  18S) 

cheerfully  sterile  (CP,  104) 

happily  disintegrating  (VS,  233) 

blissfully  condemned  (RL,  43) 

optimistically  ringing  <£,  33) 

The  last  example  shows  that  the  contrast  cannot  always 
be  clearly  recognized  without  the  contexti  Pnln  is  optimist- 
ically ringing  at  the  front  door  of  the  wrong  house.  But 
in  most  cases  the  incongruity  can  be  discovered  already  in 
the  short  combinations  quoted  here. 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendices  9.3.5,  9.3.6.,  10.6.5., 
and  10.6.6. 

The  examples  of  Irony  which  manifests  itself  in  some  kind 
of  verbal,  semantic  disproportion  may  range  from  blatant  pa- 
radox to  subtle  nuance.  The  incompatibility  of  adjective  and 
verb  in  "the  gentle  Germans  roared  into  Paris"  is  obvious; 
it  contrasts  a  tlma-worn  clich^  (seductively  underlined  by 
the  [dj]  alliteration)  with  the  present  hard  reality.  The 
same  kind  of  Incompatibility  exists  between  the  two  adjectives 
in  "Sovereign  Society  of  Solicitous  Republics",  where  the 
validity  of  'sovereignty*  is  ironically  called  In  question  by 
the  sense  of  "solicitous")  the  phrase  also  involves  a  pun  on 
the  abbreviation  USSR  (I.e.,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, Russian  CCCP  -  SSSR),  making  the  reinterpret at Ion  even 
more  mordant. 

What  D.C.  Muecke  calls  "Irony  of  Simple  Incongruity" 
and  W.  Booth  "Clashes  of  Style"  '  Is  very  frequent  In  Nabo- 
kov's prose.  It  can  be  found  in  direct  and  indirect  speech, 
In  narration,  and  in  authorial  comment.   In  s<Mne  cases.  It 
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egresses  amused  slceptlclsm  or  gantle  doubt,  in  others  guard- 
ed disapproval,  open  disagreement,  or  strong  criticism.  All 
the  examples  of  irony  resulting  from  verbal  incongruity  artt 
characterized  by  "a  qulcX  temporary  clash  of  meanings"    i 
by  a  more  or  less  apparent  contradiction  between  the  words 
in  a  sequence.   Since  this  type  of  verbal  irony  is  particu- 
larly frequent  in  Nabokov's  fiction,  a  larger  number  of  ex- 
amples Hill  be  quoted)  the  contrasting  elanents  are  under- 
lined: 

a  dark  young  man. . .gave  the  first  signal  for  raotur- 
ojis  gggreci^t^on   (CCL,  ^57  "  ■" 

Baum,  the  author,  a. ..fussy  individual  with  strong 
communistic  leanings  and  a  SS^ISESSSlf  ^SSSSi  tLD.  126) 
Cmany  of  the  women]  had  found  substitutes  for  creative 
power  in  various  aesthetic  pursuits .  such  as,  for  In- 
stance, the  ^ffutif^ing  of  conuji'ttee  rooms   (CP,  104) 
every  one  of  his  followers  had  some  little  defect.... 
a  third  had  by  accident  beheaded  hi^  baby  f^ilSS   'M>  ''^^ 
Beyond  such  routine  aqtion  as  forwarding  false  data  to 
a  few  anlikely  places,  the  police  did  no tR Inq"to°fielp 
(AL,  118) 
...it  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single 

?olt  of  talent  to  disrupt  the  ordered  course  Of  action 
Of  the  playj   (LI,"?!T  " 


:  the  playj 

a  factory  worker's  family  spent  a  ouiet  evening  at  home. 
all  dressed  ug,  in  a  parlor  (P,  81) 

The  author  uses  the  striking  image  green  leaves  Citalics] 
because  green  is  the  symbol  of  happiness  and  frustra- 
JigJ}   <PP,  156) 

Franz  acquired  sybdrite  habits  of  personal  hygiene. ..He 
now  washed  his  feet  gt  ^gggt  twic^  g  yeelj...  He  hardly 

SYfiE  S!£iBBf2  Si2  SSE^fSSX  gll^"'"  "e  na3«  a  poinC'of" 
changing  nis  ""=-"-';=s;=.«. — :  e«  . .. ._  ^ —  j 


.   ^         I'unSerwear  IE  least  once  in  ten  days 
(KQK.  80).  "  — ■■  ""  ■■  *—  """ 

For  further  examples,  s«e  Appendix  12.4, 

Often  an  inconspicuous  word  suffices  to  invalidate  the 
overt  meaning,  truth,  or  sincerity  of  a  statement  or  to  cast 
doubt  on  a  situation,  matter,  or  person.  After  the  suicide 
of  his  friend,  a  young  man  pays  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the 
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mother  of  the  dead,  "routing]  at  her  feet  and  poundClng] 
his  head  on  the  soft  corner  of  the  divan"  (G,  61).  The  ad- 
jective soft  effectively  denias)cs  the  falseness  of  his  grief 
and  exposes  his  theatrical  deliberation  which  providently 
suggests  to  him  a  soft  corner  of  the  dtvan  for  his  show  of 
despair.  Or,  when  we  read  about  an  author  that  he  is  "writ- 
ing about  Life  and  Ideas  -  which  are  so  much  more  important, 
of  course,  than  nere'art'"  <SM,  Z83>,  the  exaggerated  afflr- 
nation  ("so  tnuch  more"),  the  treacherous  "of  course",  and 
the  deprecatory  "mere"  -  in  addition  to  the  unwarranted 
capitalization  a  -  betray  Nabokov's  radically  different  view 
of  the  writer's  task. 

In  sone  cases  the  irony  arises  not  so  niuch  from  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  verbal  el«nents  as  from  a  particular 
way  of  phrasing  an  idea  or  an  unusual  perspective  from  which 
it  is  viewed: 

Martha  first  of  all  thought  of  poison  [to  kill  her  hus- 
band] because  of  a  woman's  innate  donestic  bend,  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  spices  and  herbs,  of  the  health- 
ful and  the  harmful   (KqK.  lGl-2) 

Perhaps  she  [Humbert's  aunt]  wanted  to  make  of  me,  in 
'   ■     I  better  widower  than  my  father 


Ray,  Jr.]  would  have  preferred  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion revealed  here  [Humbert's  memoir]  not  from  the 
typewriter  but  from  the  couch  (LS,  3) 

Nabokov's  Irony,  like  all  good  irony,  is  characterized 
by  indirection  and  deceptiveness ,  hiding  its  true  face  behind 
a  more  oc  less  transparent  mask.  It  subtly  undermines  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  by  suggesting  alternate  ways  of 
viewing  them.  Behind  the  appearance  of  things  lurk  unreal- 
ised possibilities  and  what  seems  to  be  firm  ground  frequent- 
ly turns  out  to  afford  only  a  tenuous  support.  Nabokov's 
verbal  Irony  consistently  emphasizes  the  relative  quality 
of  human  perceptions  and  opinions  and  exposes  the  ambiguities 
and  incongruities  inherent  in  human  experience. 
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The  Immedtate  verbal  context  does  not  always  supply 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  recognition  of  Irony,   Contexts 
exceeding  a  sentence  need  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  often 
the  reader's  previous  or  subsequent  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  appreciate  irony.   Hermann's  wry  remark  "You  would"  <t)S. 
120)  becomes  ironical  only  in  the  particular  context  which 
precedes  it:  Orlovious,  an  old  decrepit  man,  has  proposed  to 
drink  to  "the  universal  health".   When  Franz  relishes  the 
"elegant  conversation"  with  Hartha  as  "difficult  but  deli- 
cious" (KQK.  3i),  the  reader  easily  recognizes  the  irony  be- 
cause he  has  witnessed  their  banal  prattle  on  the  previous 
pages.   Similarly,  Martha's  angry  remark  to  Dreyer  that  he 
understands  "absolutely  nothing  about  act"  (KQK.  117)  is  Iron- 
ical since  it  refers  to  an  unbearably  sentimental,  cheap 
violin  recital  at  a  variety  show;  In  addition,  the  reader  is 
already  familiar  with  Martha's  lack  of  taste  and  with  Dreyer's 
artistic  sense.   What  the  reader  has  been  told  previously 
serves  as  an  ironic  foil  for  what  he  presently  reads  about. 

The  reverse  case  is  also  frequent:  In  view  of  later  in- 
formation, a  previous  statement  appears  incongruent.   That 
an  academic  program  of  "rather  high-brow  music  and  unusual 
offerings"  is  called  by  the  President  of  the  college  "proba- 
bly the  most  inspiring  and  inspired  venture  in  the  entire 
community"  (P,  80)  appears  Ironical  not  only  In  view  of  what 
th«  program  offers  (Russian  folk  songs,  Shostakovich,  Charly 
Chaplin  movies, and  an  old  Soviet  "documentary"  film),  but  also 
because  the  President  is  "almost  totally  blind"  (P,  70)  and 
generally  misinformed  (cf.  F,  135-6).  Martha,  feeling  In- 
sulted by  Dreyer's  suggestion  that  Franz  (who  is  her  lover) 
marry  Isolda,  one  of  the  Portz  sisters,  ironically  remarks 
to  her  husband;  "Why  don't  you  sample  her?  Or  both  together?" 
(KQK.  147);  her  intended  irony  turns  against  her  when  Dreyer 
later  puts  her  suggestion  into  practice  (KQK.  153-4).   A  hos- 
pital attendant  indignantly  interrupts  the  narrator  in  the 
act  of  spelling  the  name  (Knight)  of  the  patient  he  wants  to 
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visit  with  the  words:  "I'm  not  an  idiot,  you  know"  (M;,  188); 
the  denial,  however,  appears  ironically  doubtful  when  it  later 
turns  out  that  the  attendant  has  sent  the  narratoc  to  the 
wrong  patient  (a  dr.  Kegan) . 

As  has  been  shown  before,  the  ambiguity  of  words  is  fre- 
quently a  source  of  irony.  The  reader  is  usually  In  a  posi- 
tion to  appreciate  the  double  meaning  of  an  utterance,  where- 
as the  characters  involved  in  the  events  are  often  confined 
to  a  more  immediate,  more  superficial  comprehension.  The 
different  senses  of  a  word  may  refer  to  a  present  situation 
and  specific  context  as  well  as  suggest  a  less  pertinent,  yet 
possible,  wider  significance,  which  the  characters  cannot 
readily  discern.  The  overt  meaning  of  a  word  is  subtly  mo- 
dified, undermined,  or  contradicted  by  covert  Implications 
of  additional  applications.   Polysemy  and  homonymy  are  fre- 
quently used  to  emphasise  the  contrast  between  appearance  and 
reality. 

The  oculist  in  Laughter  In  the  Dark,  examining  the  eyes 
of  blind  Alblnus,  concludes  his  consultation  with  the  conver- 
sational phrase  "And  then  we  shall  see"  (IjD,  2S0),  without 
realizing  the  Ironical  implications  of  the  phrase  for  the 
blind  patient.  The  oculist  uses  the  verb  in  the  sense  of 
'find  out' I  for  Albinus,  however,  the  basic  meaning  is  much 
more  acute,  as  his  melancholy  question  "Shall  we  sea?"  shows. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  Deapair! 

On  the  stove  lay  open  a  battered  book.  There  was  a 
note  scribbled  in  the  margin  by  some  person  unknown, 
with  blunt  pencil;  "Sad,  but  true"  followed  by  three 
exclamation  marks....  I  perused  the  phrase  that  had 
appealed  so  much  to  one  of  my  wife's  predecessors: 
"Love  thy  neighbor,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  "is  nowa- 
days not  quoted  on  the  stock  exchange  of  human  re- 
lations."  (DS,  40) 
Hermann  does  not  know  that  his  wife  deceives  him  with  her 
cousin  Ardelion,  although  there  Is  ample  evidence   that  "the 
cloudless  blue  of  tHermann*s3  wedlock"  (DS,  143)  is  a  delu- 
sion. To  Hermann  the  writer  of  the  comment  Is  "some  person 
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unknown")  the  csader,  however,  has  reason  to  suspect  that  It 
Is  Ardelion.   Ardellon's  note  takes  the   biblical  commandment 
facetiously  to  mean  'make  love  to',  not  In  the  sense  of  'hold 
iSear,  ch«rlsh'.   Peon  Hermann's  perspective  the  unknown  per- 
son's note  is  "meaningless"  (DS,  99),  but  from  the  reader's 
point  of  view  the  irony  can  be  fully  appreciated.   The  fact 
that  Lydla  and  Ardelion  are  playing  durachkl  'dupes'  <DS,  75) 
also  has  an  ironical  double  meaning:  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
simply  t!ic  name  of  a  card  game,  but  or.  the  other  hand  it  de- 
ceptively hints  at  the  lovers  game  of  duping,  i.e.  cuckold- 
ing, an  unsuspecting  husbarid  under  his  very  eyes.   On  the 
eve  of  Hermann's  departurt^,  the  lovers  are  playing  an  equally 
ambiguous  gameJ  patience  (DS,  74);  they  are  patiently  waiting 
for  the  .lusband  to  leave  to  resume  their  adulterous  activi- 
ties.  Especially  in  connection  with  their  equivocal  conver- 
sation, the  Ironical  double  entendre  of  the  two  words  (and 
gunes)  can  hardly  be  overlooked,  and  even  Hemann  has  the 
vague  impression  that  the  lovers'  Jokes  are  "loaded  with 
meaning"  (DS,  75),  although  he  does  not  know  in  what  way. 
Another  example  from  Despair  involving  verbal  ambiguity  is 
Hermann's  hyperbolic  idiom  "Oh,  you  deserve  to  be  shoti"  (PS, 
174), directed  at  Felix, which  cannot  really  be  taken  at  its 
face  value;  Felix  tand  perhaps  also  the  reader)  does  not 
take  the  words  literally.   Ironically,  however,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  Hermann  does  a  few  minutes  later  when  he  shoots 
Felix  (DS,  181).  The  double  sense  of  the  phrase  as  an  ex- 
aggerated, humorous  threat  and  as  a  serious  ei^ression  of  a 
real  intention  is,  in  view  of  later  events,  ironical. 

Ctncinnatus  in  Invitation  to  a  Beheading  does  not  know 
that  H'sleur  Pierre  is  his  executioner,  and  the  reader,  too, 
may  for  some  time  lemain  Ignorant  of  this.  In  his  double 
role  of  fellow  prisoner  (deceptive  surface)  and  headsman  (real 
function),  K'aieur  Pierre's  words  are  often  cruelly  ambigu- 
ous. When  he  tells  Cincinnatus  that  he  "was  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  help  [him]  escape  from  here"  11,    lOO),  he  seems 
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to  ref«r  to  the  crime  or  offense  for  which  he  was  ijtiprisoned. 
In  a  sense,  however,  he  really  has  come  to  help  Cincinnatus 
to  escape,  namely  by  beheading  him  and  thus  liberating  him 
from  his  corporeal  and  mental  prison.  When  Cincinnatus  In- 
credulously asks  "Is  that  true?",  M'aleur  Pierre,  continuing 
the  cruel  deception  for  some  time  (I,  10O-107),  protests  that 
he  never  Ilea  (which,  In  a  way,  is  true)  and  that  he  has  "end- 
ed up  here... because  of  [Cincinnatus]"  (I,  lOO)  and  that  they 
shall  "mount  the  scaffold  together"  (I,  toDj  the  latter 
statement,  this  time  quite  unequivocal,  is  repeated  forty 
pages  later  <I,  140),  after  H'sleur  Pierre  has  dropped  his 
mask:.  Cincinnatus  does  not  realise  that  both  irien  will  mount 
the  scaffold  together  in  entirely  different  capacities,  the 
one  as  victim,  the  other  as  executioner.  Alluding  to  his 
physical  strength,  M'sleur  Pierre  slyly  says:  "I  shall  be 
honoured  sometime  to  show  you  certain  further  interesting 
[underlined]  demonstrations  of  agility  and  astounding  muscu- 
lar development"  (I,  107),  which  Cincinnatus  takes  to  be  a  re- 
ference to  further  circus  acrobatics  of  the  kind  shown  (I,  104- 
105),  when  the  words  viciously  allude  to  the  execution.  Hav- 
ing expressed  his  vulgar  opinions  of  women,  H'sleur  Pierre 
says:  "...and  now,  Instead  of  the  raptures  of  love,  dank 
stone,  rusty  iron,  and  ahead  -  well,  you  know  what  lies  ahead" 
(I,  132).  The  cruel  pun  on  ahead  and  a  head  Ironically  ex- 
ploits Cincinnatus'  Ignorance.  A  similarly  perverse  streak 
of  ironical  humor  la  shown  by  Karthe's  brother  who  asks  Cin- 
cinnatus: "What  do  you  have  to  lose?"  (I,  94),  playing  on  the 
meanings  of  the  verb.  The  Ironies  result  from  or  are  possible 
because  of  the  multiple  meaning  of  words;  much  of  the  effect 
is  due  to  the  discrepancy  between  apparent  and  hidden  meaning, 
between  two  characters*  differing  levels  of  perception,  or  be- 
tween the  protagonists'  and  the  reader's  knowledge. 

m  Lolita.  John  Farlow  innocently  says  to  Humbert  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter's  plans  with  Lolita:  "And  whatever  you  feel 
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is  right"  <^,  103}.  He  do«s  not  know,  of  course,  what  Hun- 
bart's  real  feelings  for  the  girl  are,  but  tlie  reader  is  in 
a  pssitlon  to  realize  the  irony  contrasting  3  well-meaning 
phrase  with  an  evil  perversion  involving  two  different  levels 
of  perceptio::  and  two  different  senses  of  the  verb  feel. 

Three  more  examples  from  Ada  will  suffice  to  show  the 
poaslbilltiea  of  ironical  presentation  based  on  multiple 
meaning.  Under  the  pretext  of  having  to  discuss  legal  matters, 
Van  wants  to  take  Ada  with  him  to  Luzon.  Ada's  sister-in- 
law  ambiguously  suggests!  "I'n  sure  you  can  satisfy  most  of 
those  needs  by  having  ner  [AdaJ  ctme  a  few  times  chez  vous" 
(A,  518).  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  and  given  th* 
siater-in-law'8  auspicious  nature,  the  statement  may  indeed 
have  been  intentionally  ambiguous;  Van's  needs  can  be  satis- 
fied without  goljig  to  or  making  the  pretext  of  going  to  Luzon. 
Mhen  Ada  and  Van  return  exhausted  from  one  of  their  sexual 
sprees,  disguised  as  horseback  riding  expeditions,  Marina 
asksi  "I  wonder  how  many  miles  you  rode  to  have  our  athlete 
drained  so  thoroughly"  (A,  155).  The  verbs  ride  and  drain 
are  a.-nbiguous,  although  Marina  is  unobservant  enough  not  to 
have  intended  the  double  meaning,   Ada's  reply  ("Only  seven") 
continues  the  double  entendre.   Van's  angry  reoiark  to  Ada 
"to  get  rid  of"  her  husbdiid  and  his  sister  "right  now"  CA, 52S) 
is  humorously  understood  by  Ada  to  mean  'do   away  with'  rather 
than  'leave  behind,  get  away  from'  when  she  remarks  "Give  me 
a  fortnight", 

2.  Ironical  Contexts 

Nabokov's  irony  is  predominantly  an  Irony  of  fate.   Fate 
is  the  hidden  force  which  gives  the  random  events  of  fictional 
life  direction  and  meaning,  which  composes  with  unpredictable 
logic  patterns  of  inevitability.  It  works  stealthily  and 
deceptively  in  ways  unintelligible  to  the  characters.  Fate, 
whose  role  Nabokov  plays  in  many  of  his  works,  is  an  ironical 
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artist  whose  method  of  coi^Jositlon  is  characterized  by  de- 
ception, originality,  and  sucpcise.   "The  unknown,  the  not 
yet  experienced  and  the  unexpected,  all  the  glorious  'x'  in- 
tersections" (A,  561)  of  the  characters'  experiences  are  ar- 
tistically structured, and  all  chance,  to  paraphrase  Pope,  is 
direction  which  the  protagonists  cannot  see.    In  LVie  follow- 
ing discussion,  some  patterns  of  irony  in  the  context  of  in- 
dividual works  will  be  shown. 

The  hero  of  "Details  of  a  Sunset"  is  serennly  unaware 
that  Klara's  love  for  him  is  only  a  figment  of  his  imagina- 
tion, for  she  is  still  in  love  with  a  foreigner  t^o  has  re- 
cently left  her.  Mark  consistently  misunderstands  or  misin- 
terprets the  girl's  words  and  actions  <cf.  D,  17,  20,  21); 
his  ■•rry  dreams  of  future  happiness  arc  doubly  ironical,  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  Klara  does  not  love  him  and  in  the 
second  place  he  will  not  live  long  enough  to  see  Klara  again, 
for  he  dies  in  an  accident  not  far  from  her  house.   But  his 
death  at  least  saves  him  the  pain  of  discovering  that  he  is  not 
loved,  and  In  a  way  he  dies  happily- 

In  King.  Queen.  ICnave.  the  tl^eme  of  adultery  implies  de- 
ception of  some  kind>and  its  traditional  treatment  is  often 
ironical  or  at  least  humorous.  N.^bokov  playfully  exploits 
the  possibilities  of  the  theme  throughout  the  novel.   Not- 
withstanding anoticeable  parodic  treatment  of  the  subject, 
the  following  remarks  will  focus  on  the  ironical apects  of 
the  contrast  between  appearance  and  reality,  delusion  and 
fact.  When  Dreyer's  return  interrupts  the  "elegant  conver- 
sation* between  Frans  and  Martha,  the  latter  cannot  help  feel- 
ing self-conscious,  "as  if  there  had  been  'something  between 
them,'  and  now  came  the  hjsband  causing  them  to  behave  with 
greater  reserve"  (KQK.  32).  In  view  of  later  develofanents , 
this  vague  sensation  of  guilt  is  clearly  ironical.  Her  hus- 
band's humorous  question  "How  did  you  get  on  with  my  wife?", 
which  embarrassad  Franz  has  difficulty  answering,  is  answered 
by  Dreyer  hlnself;  "Fine"  (35).  Martha,  pleased  with  the  pro- 
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spect  of  having  an  affair  with  Pranz,  is  seen  smiling  fairly 
often  of  late,  "whidi  gladdened  Oreyer  ineffably"  (63),  al- 
though the  reason  for  her  c;Iadnes9  Is  the  reason  for  h±a   later 
unhappiness.   With  a  smile  like  that,  muses  Droyr-r,  "avery- 
ihing  was  bound  to  go  well"  (62),  another  Ironical  delusion. 
After  Martha  and  Fcarz  have  bccone  lovers,  she  appears  to  her 
husband  more  beautiful  and  desirable,  and  he  has  the  feeling 
"that  she  was  after  all  happy  with  him"  Cl02>.  Once  the  re- 
ality of  adultery  is  established,  Dreyer  becomes  repeatedly 
the  victim  of  false  appearances.  Wher.  he  leaves  for  a  skiing 
vacation,  he  Innocently  encourages  hie  wife  to  have  "a  good 
time"  and  go  out  with  Franz  (14B).  Other  characters,  too, 
participate  in  the  Irony.   The  store  manayer,  "thin:<lng  this 
would  pl  ase  the  boss  [I.e.  Dreyer]"  (101),  lets  Pc.inz  leave 
work  earlier,  not  realizing  that  this  actually  helps  the 
adulterous  couple  to  he  together  longer.  At  another  point, 
aunt  and  nephew  are  contemplating  the  possibility  of  Dreyer's 
death  and  brealc  out  In  uncontrollable  laughter  at  the  vision 
of  a  rosy  future;  a  passerby,  watching  t'len,  "glanred  at  the 
merry  couple  with  approval  and  envy"  (137). 

Dreyer  once  considers  returning  unexpectedly  from  his 
ski  trip  to  surprise  Martha  (whom  ho  does  not  suspect  of  any- 
thing).  The  narrator  interposes  at  this  point  with  the  re- 
mark: "Despite  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  Dreyer  was  too  naive- 
ly self-centered  to  realize  how  thoroughly  those  sudden  re- 
turns had  been  exploited  in  ribald  tales"  (154).   tn  the 
following,  several  stock  situations  Of  the  th«aa  of  the  hus- 
band's unexpected  return  are  toyed  with,  rejected  and  yet 
partly  realized  by  the  narrator.   In  Dreyer's  absence,  the 
lovers  revel  in  their  bliss,  uninhibitedly  sta'^lng  "  a  dress 
rehearsal  of  future  happiness"  (155).  They  even  Joke  about 
the  possibility  of  being  surprised  by  Dreyer  (l55,  156),  but 
Martha  is  confident  that  he  would  let  her  know  of  an  early  re- 
turn beforehand.  Even  more  ironical  is  her  reassuring  Franz 
by  saying:  "Oh,  he  won't  be  coming  for  a  week  yet.  That's  as 
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sure  aa  death"  (157).  The  dress  rehearsal  -  as  also  a  later 
one  (250)  -  Is  a  failure:  disturbed  by  quf^er  nolsoc  In  ths 
house,  Martha  and  Prana  separate  seconds  before  a  taxi  with 
the  sleeping  Dceyer  inside  drives  up,  almost  running  over 
Franz  as  he  crosser-  the  street.  The  hisband  does  come  back 
early  and  does  surprise  his  wife;  Ironically,  however,  this 
does  not  produce  the  result  It  does  in  "ribald  tales"!  "The 
next  instant  he  [Dreyer]  knew  perfect  happiness.  There  wan 
a  magnificent  smile  on  Martha's  face"  <160).  What  Dreyer 
takes  to  be  a  radiant  welcoming  smile  for  the  husband  is 
actually  a  smile  of  relief,  for  she  has  just  escaped  dls- 

Some  time  later,  Dreyer  runs  into  an  old  mictress  of  his 
who  repeatedly  asks  him  if  he  is  happy  with  his  wife.   Dreyer 
is  evasive  and  prefers  recalling  a  play  he  had  seen  with  his 
mistress.  The  play,  King.  Queen.  Knave,  ironically  fore- 
shadows his  own  situation  (174-6),  as  the  quotatior-.s  show. 
When  she  ventures  the  suggestion  that  Martha,  his  "quoen" 
as  she  says,  deceives  him,  Dreyer  confidently  rnplies:  "Lov- 
ersl  She  does  rot  know  the  first  letter  of  adultery"  (175), 
not  realizing  that  his  wife  has  gone  far  beyond  the  flr,-,t 
letter  already.   He  complacently  believes  that  "the  queen's 
coldness  Is  the  best  guarantee,  the  best  loyalty"  (176).   Si- 
milarly,he  Is  unaware  of  Martha's  almost  daily  betrayals  and 
that  her  "Hlndukltsch  gymnastics  nearly  every  day"  (205)  are 
of  a  sexual  nature. 

After  a  visit  to  an  exhibition  of  crime,  appalled  by 
the  brutality  and  senselessness  of  murders  and  executions, 
he  returns  to  Martha  and  Franz,  pleasantly  relieved  "at  seeing 
at  last  two  familiar,  perfectly  human  faces"  (209).  Both 
have  been  plotting  for  weeks  how  to  murder  him.  When  chance 
finally  suggests  that  drowning  would  be  the  best  method  of 
killing  Dreyer,  Karthn  is  happy,  which  fills  her  Itusband, 
Ignorant  of  the  cause  for  her  happiness,  with  considerable 
elation  (212-4),  The  farcical  scene  where  husband  and  lover 
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attempt  to  open  the  door  of  Franz's  room  where,  unknown  to 
both,  Harthii  waits  for  her  lover  and  desperately  tries  to 
conceel  her  presence  from  Dreyer  by  holding  the  door  shut  la 
suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  intervention  of  Enricht  - 
a  deus  ex  ma china  in  his  own  right  -  who  tells  Franz  that 
his  "girl"  is  in  the  room.  Dreyer' s  amusement  about  this  re- 
velation ("Aha,  that's  what  you're  up  to"  [221])  Is  ironically 
out  of  place,  since  t^e  "girl"  is  his  wife.  He  finds  unspeak- 
ably comic  the  idea  of  his  nephew  "fondling  a  big,  hefty 
sweetheart"  (222)  -  strong  enough  to  physically  oppose  two 
men  trying  to  force  open  the  door  against  har  will  -  ,  as 
he  later  tells  Martha,  w!io  cynically  answers:  "I  think  you're 
slT.ply  envious"  (222).   If  Dreyer  had  really  employed  a  pri- 
vate detective  to  find  out  if  his  clerks  "lead  an  ascetic 
llfe"(222),  as  he  pretends,  the  result  of  these  Investiga- 
tions might  h  ive  been  rather  unpleasant  for  him. 

Sefor*  setting  out  on  what  is  to  be  his  last  earthly 
venture  (or  so  Martha  thinks),  Dreyer  stops  far  a  moment  to 
watch  an  interesti'g  chess  game.   He  gaiJy  warns  White  "that 
Black's  knight  was  planning  to  attack  White's  king  and  queen 
with  a  forked  check"  (241),  unaware  that  the  constellation 
has  certain  symbolic  implications  (Dreyer  as  Wtiite's  king, 
Martha  as   the  queen,  Franz  as  Black's  knignt).   He  realizes, 
however,  that  black's  position  Is  desperate.   Only  a  minute 
earlier  he  had  good-naturedly  warned  Franz  not  to  ger  drown- 
ed (240). 

When  Dreyer  is  finally  In  the  boat  which  Is  to  be  his 
doom,  Hartha  is  looking  with  interest  .it  his  face  whlc>i,  she 
believes  she  la  "seeing  for  the  last  time"  (24S]fWhile  shn 
herself  is  contracting  a  fatal  pneumonia.   Dreyer,  on  his 
part,  Innocently  refers  to  his  immediate  departure  for  Berlin 
(which  he  had  not  yet  mentioned  to  Hartha)  with  the  ominous- 
ly ambiguous  words:  "Actually,  It's  ny  last  day"  causing  his 
wife  to  marvel  at  his  preaionitlona  (246).   The  reader,  who 
knows  of  the  murderous  plan,  suspects  Irony,  but  his  expec- 
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tatlons,  like  Martha's,  are  iconically  disappointed  by  the 
author.  After  Martha  has  postponed  her  husband's  death  she 
Is  confident  that  "the  dress  rehearsal  has  gone  perfectly. 
Everything  was  under  control"  (250).  Dreyer,  too,  believes 
that  everything  "Is  under  control"  (250),  not  realizing  how 
narrowly  he  has  escaped  his  doom.  He  parts  from  Martha,  who 
ia  babbling  in  her  sleep  "about  Franz,  Frieda,  Oriental  gym- 
nastics" (256),  and  travels  to  Berlin  regretting  that  he  Is 
"leaving  freedom  behind"  (260).  Later  he  quips  about  drown- 
ing "in  a  Bach"  (263). 

Though  most  of  the  irony  of  these  situations  is  based 
on  the  reader's  knowledge  of  circumstances  with  which  some 
characters  are  not  familiar,  he,  too,  can  often  assess  only 
in  retrospect  the  full  scale  of  irony  of  the  protagonists* 
words  and  experiences.  Human  aspirations,  thoughts,  and 
actions  are  characterized  by  the  fallibility  of  their  con- 
clusions and  the  unpredicaabillty  of  their  consequences.  As 
the  title  of  the  novel  indicates,  the  three  main  characters 
are  playing  cards  (KQK.  177,  2iG)  in  the  hand  of  a  supreme 
player,  who  may  be  variously  called  "the  god  of  chance  (Ca- 
zelty  or  Sluch,  or  whatever  his  real  name  [is])"  (224),  En- 
richt,  alias  Menetelc-El-Pharsin  (99),  who  knows  that  the 
whole  world  is  "but  a  trick  of  his"  (227),  or  Blavdak  Vino- 
morl  or  Vivian  Badlaok  who  knows  absolutely  everything  about 
the  protagonists '  predicament  ( 259) .  The  name  Dreyer  suggests 
the  adulterous  triangle  (German  dcel  'three'),  and  Bubendorf, 
Franz's  family  name,  identifies  him  as  the  Jack  of  the  game 
CGerman  Bube  'Jack,  knave'}.  At  the  same  time  Dreyer,  Martha, 
and  Franz  are  associated  with  the  characters  in  Goldemar's 
play  King.  Queen.  Knave  (173-6,  216,  242)  and  represented  as 
chess  pieces  (142-3,  241).  And  finally  they  also  resemble 
the  automannequins ,  the  stylized  animations  of  some  Inventor 
(with  a  capital  I)  (l92),  created  and  manipulated  by  some 
superior  power  which  guides  their  steps.  The  lives  of  the 
principal  characters  are  directed  by  a  force  whose  Intentions 
they  cannot  divine. 
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Frans  does  not  und«rstand  Hactha's  Insinuation  that  only 
h«r  husband's  death  will  enable  th«m  to  live  happily;  ah* 
carefully  elobocates:  "You  see,  people  generally  malce  all 
kinds  of  plans,  very  good  plans,  but  completely  fall  to  con- 
sider one  possibility:  death.  As  tf  no  one  could  ever  die" 
(136}.  Whereas  she  means  to  tell  her  lover  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  kill  Dreyer  (unless  chance  removes  him  in  other 
ways],  her  words  are  unwittingly  ironical.  All  human  plans 
are  subject  to  alteration  and  doubt,  the  ultimate  insecurity 
being  that  one  cannot  know  when  death  will  come.  Ironically, 
Martha  applies  the  possibility  of  death  only  to  her  husband, 
and  not  to  herself.  Although  she  repeatedly  shows  her  belief 
in  chance  and  fate  (cf.  136,  137,  138,  156,  160,  182],  she 
does  not  heed  their  warnings.  When  Dreyer's  death  becomes 
an  absolute  necessity  In  Martha's  tnlnd,  she  herself  falls 
ill  (139);  her  optinistic  view  of  recovery  ("my  cough  Is 
much  less  hard")  Is  ironically  undercut  by  Franz's  innocently 
ominous  renack  that  "there  ace  still  some  cold  days  ahead" 
(149).  At  the  end  of  the  novel,  it  Is  again  not  Dreyer's 
death  which  materializes,  but  Martha  who  catches  a  fatal  pneu- 
monia.  Before  her  husband  boards  the  boat  which  is  to  take 
him  to  his  doom,  Martha  has  the  feeling  as  if  her  ice-cold 
bathing  suit  Is  clinging  to  her  "  as  If  it  were  a  sheet,  and 
she  dying"  (243).  The  possibility  of  her  own  death  had  evi- 
dently never  occurred  to  her,  although  several  times  she  came 
near  it.^'' 

The  Irony  arising  from  a  character's  mlsJudgNent  of  a 
situation  or  his  Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  his  experi- 
ences is  very  frequent  in  Nabokov' s  fiction.  Again  and  again 
the  protagonists  are  deceived  by  appearances  and  deluded  by 
the  intensity  of  their  own  hopes  and  passions  which  blind 
them  to  the  manifestations  of  a  different  reality.  The  pota- 
to elf's  feeling  that  he  is  loved  causes  him  to  misconstrue 
Nora's  reactions  (PE,  232)  and  gives  rise  to  false  expecta- 
tions (PE,  234).  His  hopes  are  cruelly  deceived  by  the  course 
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of  events,  although  he  dles^  mercifully,  before  finding  out 
that  his  son,  the  hope  of  his  own  emancipation,  did  not  live. 
A.L.  Luzhln,  the  hero  of  "A  Matter  of  Chance",  is  prevented 
by  the  cruelly  smooth  irony  of  fate  to  discover  that  his  lost 
wife,  in  search  of  him,  is  on  the  very  train  where  he  is  a 
waiter.   A  series  of  coincidences  keeps  him  from  seeing  her. 
Albinus  is  incapable  of  cecognialng  the  fatal  pattern  of  de- 
ceptions and  foreshadowlngs  which  constitute   the  plot  of 
his  illusory  life.  He  la  an  actor  in  a  banal  film  drama, 
cast  as  the  unsuspecting  elderly  gentleman  cheated  by  his 
mistress  and  her  lover.  The  darkness  of  the  little  cinema, 
the  unreal  atmosphere  of  screen  life,  and  the  cheap  con- 
ventions and  situations  of  the  relationship  between  the  three 
protagonists  Is  the  background  of  the  drama  of  delusion, 
bUadneas,  and  murder.  Life  is  often  like  a  film  whose  sense 
is  hidden  since  one  has  come  in  in  the  middle  of  the  action. 
Albinua'  mistake  is  that  he  thinks  that  there  Is  "no  interest 
trtiatever  in  watching  happenings  which  he  could  not  understand 
since  he  had  not  yet  seen  their  beginning"  (LD,  201. 

There  is  a  double  irony  in  Hermann's  plan  to  prepare  his 
later  "suicide"  by  alluding  to  his  wife's  unfaithfulness.   Se- 
renely unaware  that  Lydia  is  actually  betraying  him,  he  tella 
an  acquaintance  that  his  wife  has  a  fickle  heart  and  is  inter- 
ested in  somebody  else  (DS,  143).  Orlovius,  to  whom  he  in- 
timates his  suspicion,  is  far  from  being  the  fool  Hermann 
takes  him  for  and  remarks;  "Certain  things  1  have  long  ob- 
served" (DS,  143),   Yet  Hermann,  whose  "Invention"  is  ironi- 
cally confirmed  by  Orlovius,  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  his 
own  cleverness  and  Orlovius'  stupidity  that  he  complacently 
thinks  to  himself  how  "wonderfully  easy"  it  is  to  fool  people. 
Up  to  the  end,  he  believes  in  the  success  of  his  ruse  (cf. 
DS,  159-60,  189). 

Clncinnatus'  anxious  question  "And  the  headsman  hasn't 
arrived  yet?"  is  Ironically  answered  by  the  sudden  entrance 
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of  Ms  "feX low-pel sonar"  whom  fate,  by  ironical  timing,  Iden- 
tifies as  the  headsman  (I,  131).  In  the  case  of  Anton  Petro- 
vlch,  the  Irony  arises  from  the  contrast  between  confident 
e}q>ectatlon  and  unexpected  disappointment.   When  one  night 
he  returns  early  from  a  business  trip,  he  surveys  the  lighted 
windows  of  his  apartment  "conveying  the  soothing  news"  that 
his  wife  Is  at  hone;  in  the  hall  he  hears  the  noise  of  running 
water  coming  from  the  bathroom  which  fills  him  with  "fond 
anticipation"  (AA,  85).  But  as  he  enters  the  bedroom,  he 
finds  his  friend  in  the  act  of  putting  on  his  tie  and  the 
tumbled  beds  leaving  no  doubt  that  his  wife  and  his  friend 
have  betrayed  hin  in  his  absence.   The  "soothing  news"  turns 
into  a  cruel  discovery,  the  "fond  anticipation"  into  a  crush- 
ing disillusion. 

In  the  following  scene,  the  Irony  widens  from  that  of 
a  specific  context  to  one  of  a  general  irony  of  fate.  The 
dying  Alexander  Yakovlevlch  is  trying  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  Idea  of  deathi 

"What  nonsense.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  after- 
wards."  He  sighed,  listened  to  the  trickling  and 
drumming  outside  the  window  and  repeated  with  ex- 
treme distinctness:  "There  Is  nothing.   It  Is  as 
clear  as  the  fact  that  It  Is  raining." 
And  meanwhile  outside  the  spring  gun  was  playing  on 
the  roof  tiles,  the  3)cy  was  dreamy  and  cloudless, 
the  tenant  upstairs  was  watering  the  flowers  on  the 
edge  of  her  balcony,  and  the  water  trickled  down 
with  a  drunuDing  sound.   (G,  324) 
The  inevitability  of  human  error  and  the  fallibility  of  spe- 
culations about  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life  and  death  are 
laovlngly  suMnarized  in  this  short  scene.  Equally  deceptive 
is  the  conjecture  which  John  Shade  incorporates  Into  his 

I'm  reasonably  sure  that  we  survive 
And  that  ny  darling  somewhere  is  alive. 
As  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  I 
Shall  wake  at  six  tomorrow,  on  July 
The  twenty-second,  nineteen  flfty~nlne. 
And  that  the  day  will  probably  be  fine; 
(W,  69) 
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Shade's  "reasonably  sure"  hope  for  survival  after  doath  as 
that  for  fulfillment  of  earthly  expectations  is  shown  in  the 
ironical  light  of  deceptiveness:  John  Shade  dot^s  not  live  to 
see  whether  his  prognosis  comes  true  as  to  the  weather  of 
July  22,  1959  or  as  to  the  survival  after  death.   He  is 
killed  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  July. 

Krug,  the  hero  of  Bend  Sinister,  is  so  unobservant  that 
he  not  only  overlooks  the  dangers  surrounding  him,  but  also 
confidently  denies  them  when  his  attention  is  drawn  to  them. 
Mariette  is  a  spy  for  the  state,  but  Krug  knows  "perfectly 
well"  that  she  Is  a  harmless  girl  who  occasionally  goes  to 
the  pictures  with  a  friend  (as  she  says)  and  sees  no  reason 
to  distrust  her  (BS,  163).  Later  Krug  gets  in  touch  with  a 
man  who  has  offered  to  smuggle  him  out  of  tl'ie  t-ountry.   When 
he  says  that  he  will  only  leave  the  country  if  he  can  take 
nls  son  with  him,  the  man  (why  is  a  government  agent)  con- 
ceives of  the  Idea  to  use  the  son  to  blackmail  the  father 
into  submission.   His  words,  "I  confess  our  little  talk  has 
clarified  the  whole  situation  to  a  most  .narveloas  degree" 
(5S.  183),  contain  an  ironical  double  meaning,  of  which  Krug 
Is  unaware.   Krug  has  Just  inadvertently  given  his  enenles 
the  handle  they  had  been  looking  for  (BS,  147,  203)  to  break 
his  resistance. 

For  Humbert,  irony  is  one  way  to  gain  a  distance  from 
the  events  of  his  persnnal  past.   He  retrospectively  weaves 
various  patterns  of  Irony  In  his  memoir  and  shows  how  unre- 
liable and  unpredictable  life  is,  how  little  life  takes  shape 
according  to  one's  own  wishes  and  expectations.  Only  in  look- 
ing back  is  it  possible  to  see  the  true  nature  or  significance 
of  this  or  that  event,  to  discover  an  unnoticed  mistake  or 
a  wrong  decision,  to  recognize  the  fatal  contribution  of  seem- 
ingly unimportant  objects  and  experiences,  details  and  words; 
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apprehensions  may  turn  out  to  have  beeri  a'ifounded,  hopes  un- 
justified, or  oci^aslons  and  opportunities  unused.   I.1  Lollta. 
there  are  many  hidden  coordinates  of  Ironic  patterning  which 
Humbert  has  created  to  expose  the  ironic  coincidences,  errors, 
expectations,  and  incongruities  which  dominate  1 Lf e. 

When  Humbert  writes  his  diary  in  his  "smallest,  most  Sa- 
tanic, hand"  (42)  that  only  "a  loving  wife"  (44)  could  ever 
decipher,  he  is  convinced  that  there  never  will  be, such  a 
wo-nan  in  his  life  and  that  his  "microscopic  script"  <44)  Is 
Illegible  to  others.  But  later  his  loving  wife  Charlotte 
discovers  and  reads  his  diary  (97-8).  One  entry  in  his  little 
black  book  conjures  up  the  vision  of  Lolita's  mother  "messl- 
ly  but  Instantly  and  permanently  eliminated"  (SS),  but  hie 
"idle  and  idiotic  fancies"  (55)  miraculously  come  true  through 
the  Intervention  of  "precise  fate,  that  synchronizing  phan- 
tom" (105). 

Charlotte  believes  that  sending  Lolita  to  a  suimner  camp 
la  "so  much  healthier"  and  "so  Tiuch  more  reasonable"  (65) 
than  having  ':\er   a'zsy   at  home.   In  view  of  the  events  in  Camp 
Q.  (139),  Charlotte's  belief  proves  Ironically  erroneous.  In 
the  same  way,  her  later  remark  th^t  cainp  will  teach  her  daugh- 
ter "to  grow  in  many  thlaya  -  health,  knowledge,  and  temper" 
and  give  her  "a  sense  of  responsibility  toniard  other  people" 
(66)  Is  disproved  by  the  facts.  The  love  letter  which  Mrs. 
Haze  writes  to  her  lodger  contains  an  ironical  foreshadowing 
of  her  later  fate:  "...if  i.. .don't  have  an  accident  (but  what 
would  it  matter)"  (69),  for  she  does  have  an  accident  and  its 
conseguences  are  considerable  (though  in  another  aenae   than 
she  envisaged).  On  the  shores  of  Hourglass  Lake,  Humbert  mo- 
rosely ponders  his  dilemma  for  which  the  only  solution  seems 
to  be  "to  destroy  Mrs.  Humbert"  (86).  Then  the  following 
conversation  ensues: 

[Charlottei]  "Shall  we  go  Inl" 

[Humbert:]  "We  shall  in  a  minute.  Let  me  follow  a 
train  of  thought." 

I  thought.  More  than  a  minute  passed. 
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[Humberts]  "All  right.  Come  on." 

CCh&rlotts:]  "Was  I  on  that  train?" 

[Humbert:]  "You  certainly  were." 

[Charlott*:]  "I  hope  so."   (87) 
Charlotte,  of  course,  does  not  know  that  Humbert  Is  plotting 
hec  destruction,  and  thus  her  eagerness  to  be  included  in  his 
thoughts  is  ironically  incongruous  with  the  nature  of  Hum- 
bert's deliberations. 

After  Charlotte's  death,  Humbert  notices  that  one  of  the 
fragments  of  the  letter  she  had  written  immediately  after  she 
had  discovered  his  ignominy  reads  "...or,  maybe,  I  shall 
die..."  (101).  What  before  her  death  was  presumably  a  con- 
ventional, hyperbolic  (and  melodramatic)  phrase  seems,  after 
her  death,  ironically  prophetic  and  unexpectedly  literal.  A 
similarly  retrospective  Irony  occurs  in  the  short  story  "firealc- 
ing  the  News"  where  "an  elderly  femigrfc  widow,  who  always  wore 
black"  (BN,  37),  does  not  yet  know  that  her  son  has  died  after 
falling  into  an  elevator  shaft.  When  she  gets  a  postcard 
from  her  son,  its  contents  seem  to  presage,  from  the  read- 
er's point  of  view  (who  knows  of  the  son's  death),  the 
accident!  "I  continue  to  be  plunged  up  to  the  neck  in  work 
and  when  evening  comes  I  literally  fall  off  m^  feet  and 
I  never  go  anywhere"   CBM,  38;  my  italics). 

When  Humbert,  standing  before  his  wife's  dead  body,  says 
of  himself:  "The  widower,  a  man  of  exceptional  self-control, 
neither  wept  nor  raved"  <100),  the  irony  works  on  several  le- 
vels at  once.   First  of  all,  the  statement  seems  to  describe 
the  effect  of  his  composure  on  other  people  who  would  expect 
some  show  of  emotion  in  such  a  situation  and  attribute  its 
lack  to  the  husband's  "exceptional  self-control".   Then  there 
is  the  ambiguity  of  both  weep  (for  sadness  or  Joy?)  and  rave 
(declaiming  wildly  and  irrationally  oc  talking  with  extreme 
enthusiasm?),  which  underlines  the  discrepancy  between  out- 
ward appearance  or  eiqiectance  and  inner  reality.   Humbert  is 
actually  rejoicing  that  fate  has  solved  all  his  problems  and 
has  difficulty  hiding  his  elation.  The  "self-control"  refers 
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on  the  surface  to  his  retaining  of  visible  grief  and  below 
it  to  his  nasking  of  happiness.  Humbert  continues  playing 
the  role  of  "distraught  father"  when  he  tells  his  friends  of 
his  intention  to  give  his  daughter  a  good  tine  -  "granted,  of 
course,  he  lived"  (103).  Then  "crafty  Humbert"  simulates  a 
long-distance  call  to  Lollta's  sumner  canp  and  nakea  up  the 
story  that  Iiollta  cannot  be  raached|being  away  on  a  long  hike 
(102),  which,  ironically,  turns  out  to  be  the  truth  (108-9). 

Noticing  the  "Inunense  zest"  with  which  Lolita  is  planning 
their  second  tour,  Humbert  innocently  wondecs:  "Was  it  thanks 
to  those  theatricals  that  she  had  now  outgrown .her  juvenile 
Jaded  airs  and  was  so  adorably  keen  to  explore  rich  reality?" 
(210).   During  those  theatricals  Lolita  and  Quilty  had  met 
again  and  decided  to  explore  together  "rich  reality",  under- 
mining the  appropriateness  of  Humbert's  Impression  of  Loll- 
ta's adorable  keenness. 

Irony  is  obviously  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Humbert  re- 
creates the  particular  nature  of  the  past  as  he  sees  it  and 
a  method  to  show  the  secret  coherences  and  correspondences 
which  shaped  his  life  and  which  he  could  not  discern  then. 
He  reconstructs  and  Invents  coincidences  and  subliminal  links 
between  events,  giving  his  memoir  an  artistic  shape.  He  finds 
or  pretends  to  find  in  his  past  fatal  patterns  which  he  could 
not  see  while  his  "destiny  Cwas]  In  the  making"  (213). 

Pnln  Is  repeatedly  a  victim  of  irony.  He  Is  often  at 
odds  with  his  surroundings  and  all  too  trustingly  Judges  the 
appearances  and  his  own  abilities.  The  first  scene  of  the 
novel  already  shows  him  "wall  satisfied  with  himself"  (S)  on 
the  wrong  train.  He  is  happily  unaware  that  the  raving  ar- 
ticle about  Liza's  poetry  was  written  by  a  paid  critic]  he 
proudly  carries  with  him  "a  folded  clipping  of  that  shameless 
rave  in  his  honest  pocketbook"  (45)  and  readily  shows  It  to 
his  friends.   "Nor  was  he  in  the  know  concerning  graver  nat- 
ters" (46),  remarks  the  narrator,  relating  Liza's  unfaithful- 
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ness  and  her  obvious  exploitation  of  Pnln's  innocor^e  by  mo- 
mentarily returning  to  him  to  get  a  free  visa  and  passage 
to  the  United  States  (47).  He  Is  so  forgetful  that  he  urgerit- 
ly  requests  a  book  from  the  library  which  he  nlmself  possesses 
(65-6,  74).   Like  the  Reverend  Archibald  Hopper  performlr-g 
his  duties  "In  radiant  Ignorance  of  the  Intrigue  that  [Is] 
on  the  point  of  dislodging  him"  (94),  Pnin  does  not  Ici.ow  that 
a  similar  fate  is  in  store  for  him.  The  narrator  Insidious- 
ly suggests  that  as  a  boy  Pnin  played  the  role  of  the  betray- 
ed husband  in  an  amateur  performance  of  Schnltzler's  Llebelel 
Cl78),  a  role  which  he  is  to  play  In  reality  many  years  la- 
ter (46  f.).  The  narrator,  being  offered  the  part  of  an  ano- 
nymous gentleman  in  the  same  play  (178),  declines,  but  later 
he  la  the  anonymous  gentleman  who  writes  Pnin.   Ironically, 
It  is  the  narrator  who  has  an  affair  with  Liza,  who  marries 
Pnin  when  rejected  by  her  lover  (i.e.  the  narrator)  (180-82). 

In  Pale  Fire,  the  irony  results  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  its  editor  and  commentator  is  obviously  mad  and  does 
not  see  or  prefeis  to  Ignore  what  is  real.   Without  going  in- 
to the  subtleties  of  the  question  of  who  is  the  author  of 
what  oc  who  Invented  whom  or  what,  the  following  remarks  pro- 
ceed from  the  book's  ostensible  appearance  as  a  scholirly 
edition  of  a  poem  entitled  "Pale  Fire"  by  John  Shade  with  a 
preface  and  commentary  by  Professor  Charles  Kinbote. 

•  he  Is  an  exiled  king,  is  an  eccen- 
>mes  into  the  possession  of  the  poem 
starting  point  for  the  presentation  of  his 

s  only  a  highly  tenuous  relation 
to  the  poem  and  does  little  to  further  its  understanding.  The 
world  of  John  Shade,  his  autobiographical  poem  and  Its  back- 
ground, and  the  conteinporary  reality  are  only  the  smaller  par', 
of  Kinbote' s  commentary.  Ti-.e  poerr,  "Pale  Fire"  is  only  a  spu- 
rious point  of  departure  for  the  editor's  projections  of  a 
mysterious,  distant  northern  land  and  the  strango  fate  of  Its 
king.   Throughout  his  commentary,  there  is  a  constant,  odd 
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intnrniingllng  of  Acadenla  and  Arcady,  Appalachia  and  Zeaibla, 
contemporary  reality  and  Imaginary  past.  The  lack  of  connec- 
tions, or  the  discrepancies,  between  these  levels  creates 
a  number  of  ironical  effects  in  the  novel.  The  deceptions, 
delusions,  and  incongruities  In  Klnbote's  coranentary  are  the 
result  of  the  coninentator' s  mad  introversion  and  pathological 
inversion.   Whether  he  unknowingly  misinterpretB  or  conscious- 
ly nlsreprosents  the  facts,  Kinbote  cannot  prevent  the  reader 
from  becoming  awore  of  a  reality  which  is  at  odds  with  the 
one  ha  sets  forth.  His  errors,  distortions,  and  inconsisten- 
cies alert  the  reader  to  the  unrp' liability  of  his  account 
and  put  hlffl  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  Ironies  arising 
from  the  contrast  bntwoen  appearance  and  reality,  subjective 
presentation  and  objective  fact,  deception  and  truth. 

From  the  start,  Kinbote  Is  Intent  on  building  up  the  im- 
pression that  tiie  dead  poet  was  his  "sweet  old  friend"  (65, 
185),  his  amiable  neighbor,  friendly  colleague,  and  congenial 
companion.  Throughout  his  commentary,  he  refers  to  Shade  as 
his  friend  (cf.  15,  16,  16,  28,  87,  186,  216,  306,  312),  al- 
though there  are  many  indications  that  Shade  finds  Klnbote's 
company  annoying.   Here  are  some  examples  of  Klnbote's  mls- 
estlmatlon  or  misrepresentation  of  the  relationship  between 
himself  and  the  poet; 

John  Shade  valued  ny  society  above  that  of  all  other 
people  (24) 

This  friendship  was  the  more  precious  for  its  tender- 
ness being  intentionally  concealed   (25) 
our  friendship  was  on  that.. .intellectual  level  where 
one  can  rest  from  emotional  troubles,  not  share  them  <27) 


The  facts  which  emerge  almost  against  Klnbote's  will  from  his 
account  clearly  belie  the  assertion  that  he  was  "an  intimate 
friend"  (308)  of  Shade.  The  poet  obviously  prefers  the  com- 
pany of  his  wife,  his  colleagues,  or  an  old  farmer  to  the  ob- 
trusiveness  of  his  neighbor,  and  he  is  repeatedly  itnnoyed  at 
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Kin:>ote'3  Insolent  Intrusions.   From  the  beginning,  Shade  is 
constantly  trying  to  evade  his  neighbor's  attentions.  Al- 
ready on  one  of  his  first  days  In  Hew  Wye  when  Ktnbote  hurries 
over  to  help  the  Shades  with  their  c.r,  they  suddenly  start 
off,  almost  running  over  the  surprised  Kinbotc.  He  ironically 
attributes  the  fact  that  he  has  not  met  his  neighbors  socially 
to  their  ass'iming  that  he  preferred  to  be  alone  C20).  Later 
the  Shades  realize  that  Kinbote  is  spying  on  them,  and  Sybil, 
noticing  hint  peering  through  their  window,  quickly  pulls  down 
the  blind  because,  Kinbote  writes,  she  "hated  the  ■cine"  C50). 
But  he  is  not  dismayed  and  a  few  days  later  surprises  Shade 
In  his  kitchen  reading  a  part  of  his  poem  to  his  wife.   His 
appearance  causes  Shade  to  utter  an  "unprintable  oath"  (91) 
which  he  later  explains  as  having  res'ilted  from  his  having 
mistaken,  "with  his  reading  glasses  on,  a  welcome  friend  for 
an  intruding  salesman"  (91).   What  Kinbote  considers  to  be 
an  intentional  concealment  of  tenderness  or  troubles  (25,  27), 
is  actually  Shade's  attempt  to  control  himself  and  n'>t  let 
Kinbote  feel  too  openly  his  aversion  (mingled,  admittedly, 
with  a  degree  of  compassion  and  curiosity).   Shade  shows  more 
pity  than  esteeri  for  Kinbote,  but  he  also  realizes  that  on 
the  strength  of  his  eccentric  Imagination  Kinbote  may  be  con- 
sidered "c.  fellow  poet"  (238).   In  another  context,  Kinbote 
recognizes  that  Shade  is  a  compassionate,  benign  man  who  Is 
"very  kind  to  the  unsuccessful"  (238).   And  Kinbote  Is  unaware 
that  Shade  refers  to  him  when  he  says  of  somebody  that  he  is 
"a  person  who  deliberately  peels  off  a  drab  and  unhappy  past 
and  replaces  it  with  a  brilliant  Invention"  (238). 

Kinbote  is  too  willing  to  accept  explanations  which  will 
make  the  illusion  of  Shade's  friendship  seen  real.  He  plays 
down  Shade's  unwillJr.gness  to  go  on  walks  with  him,  speaks 
of  his  "strangely  reticent  friend"  (87),  and  imagines  "John's 
sheepish  but  pleased  grin"  (183)  upon  being  surprised  in  his 
holiday  retreat,  which  Shade  consciously  kept  secret  from  him 
in  order  to  be  undisturbed.   After  he  has  taken  the  poet  home 
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one  day  In  his  car*  Kinbot«  wcites:  "Henceforth  Z  began  seeing 
more  and  mora  of   my  celebrated  neighbor"  (23),  What  he  means, 
however,  Is  not  see  In  the  sense  of  'keep  company  with',  but 
quite  literally  see  from  a  distance:  he  spies  on  hlm  from 
the  different  windows  of  his  house.  Realizing  that  he  had 
lived  near  Shade  only  for  a  few  months,  Klnbote  pretentious- 
ly states  that  "there  exist  friendships  %fhich  develop  their 
own  inner  duration"  (18),  although  the  reader  soon  finds  out 
that  their  acquaintance  was  v^ry  slight  and  rather  reluctant 
on  the  part  of  Shade. 

The  next  level  of  ironical  delusion  or  deception  results 
from  Klntote's  role  as  scholar.   His  whole  commentary  is  al- 
most entirely  unrelated  to  the  poem  It  purportedly  elucidates. 
And  yet  Kinbote  repeatedly  Insists  on  his  scholarly  con^e- 
tence  and  probity,  on  his  earnest  desire  to  supply  relevant 
information.   But  his  proclaimed  Intentions  and  asserted  mo- 
desty are  constantly  disavowed  by  his  practice.   Critical 
detachment  is  replaced  by  Involved  subjectivity,  pertinence 
by  irrelevance,  effacement  by  self-assertion.   Here  are  some 
comments  which  in  the  light  of  Kinbote' s  notes  must  appear 
Ironical t 


a  novel   (66) 

A  Commentary  where  placid  scholarship  should  reign  is 
not  the  place  for  blasting  the  preposterous  defects  of 
that  little  obituary  (lOOj  cf.  94,  102) 
It  Is  not  easy  to  describe  li 
poem  the  various  approaches  < 
Disa,  Duchess  of  Payn,  whom  he  married  In  1949,  as  de- 
scribed in  notes  to  lines  275  and  433-434,  which  the 
student  of  Shade's  poem  will  reach  in  due  time;  there 
Is  no  hurry  (112) 

my  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  breaking  the  or- 
derly course  of  these  comments  and  letting  my  Illustri- 
ous friend  speak  for  himself  (155) 

a  cemnentator's  obligations  cannot  be  shirked,  however 
dull  the  infoRiiation  he  must  collect  and  convey.  Hence 
this  note  (164) 
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Pain  would  I  elucidate  this  business  of  parachuting 

but. ..this  Is  not  strictly  necessary  In  these  notes 

to  Pjle  Fire   (247) 

I  hKve  done  ny  best  not  to  air  any  grievances  (297). 

The  nost  important  delusion  producing  a  number  of  ironi- 
cal contrasts  and  Incongruities  consists  of  Kinbote's  con- 
viction that  his  stories  of  Zembla  have  been  essential  for 
the  creation  of  Shade's  poem.  He  takes  great  pains  to  assure 
the  read*r  that  he  has  in  fart  "inspired"  (308)  the  compo- 
sition of  "Pale  Fire".  In  the  foreword,  he  states  that  the 

Is  the  underside  of  the  weave  that  antrances  the  be- 
holder and  only  begetter,  whose  own  past  Intercoils 
there  with  the  fate  of  the  innocent  author  (17). 
Klnbote  believes  that  he  is  the  poem's  "only  begetter"  and 
Shade  only  its  author,  that  "the  magnificent  Zemblan  theme... 
[Is]  the  main  thread  In  Its  [the  poetr.'s]  weave"  (91).   "Pale 
Pire"  is  "their  Joint  composition"  (312),  tha  result  of  "a 
secret  compact"  (80)  between  hln  and  Shade.  Alceady  in  his 
second  note  (74)  Klnbote  establishes,  with  the  help  of  two 
forged  lines,  the  fact  that  the  poet  has  really  absorbed  "the 
live,  glamorous,  palpitating,  shimmering  material  [he]  had 
lavished  upon  [Shade]"  (87).   Repeatedly,  Klnbote  recalls 
situations  when  he  told  Shade  stories  of  Zenbla  and  the  "glo- 
rious misfortunes"  of  its  king  (cf.  74,  80,  91).   He  fondly 
hopes  that  Shade  will  "recreate  in  a  poem  the  dazzling  Zambia 
burning  In  [his]  brain"  (SO)  and  finally  is  sure  that  the 
poet  has  actually  embarked  upon  the  task  of  "reassembling 
[his]  Zemblal"  (2G0).  Firmly  convinced  that  "the  sunset  ^low 
of  the  story  acted  as  a  catalytic  agent  upon  the  very  process 
of  the  sustained  effervescence"  (81)  which  made  Sh.ide  compose 
"Pale  Fire",  Klnbote  is  monstrously  disappointed  when  he  finds 
out  that  the  poem  contains  next  to  nothing  of  his  own  vision. 
He  Is  only  too  willing,  however,  to  discover  an  explana- 
tion for  this  absence  of  Zemblan  material :  "we  may  conclude 
that  the  final  text  of  Pale  Fire  has  beer  deliberately  and 
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drastically  drained  of  avary  traca  of  tha  material  I  contrib- 
uted'' (81).  Ha  also  quickly  finds  the  factor  reaponsible 
foe  this  "exptirgatlor."  in  Sybil '  s  influence  on  and  domination 
over  Shade.   It  is  she,  Klnbote  salntains,  who  made  har  hus- 
band "tone  down  or  remove  from  his  Fair  Copy  everything 
connected  with  the  magnificent  Zenblan  theme  with  which  [he] 
kept  furnishing  him"  {91).  It  ia  clear  to  the  reader  froa 
the  outsat  that  Shade  never  had  any  intention  of  using  Kin- 
bote's  stories. 

The  coMoentary  tries  to  show  retrospectively  that  the 
theme  of  ZaHbla  is  nonetheless  there,  hidden  ii\  the  poan^  and 
that  with  the  help  of  the  notes  the  reader  may  detect  its  in- 
fluence. He  mentions  "a  symptomatic  family  resemblance  in 
the  coloration  of  both  poem  and  story"  (81)  which  he  has  con- 
sciously created  by  "unconsciously  [sicl]  aping  the  prose 
style  of  [Shade's]  own  critical  essays"  (81),  The  tenuous- 
ness  of  the  relation  between  the  Zemblan  theme  and  the  au- 
tobiographical poem  is  apparent,  and  t!ie  runr.lng  commentary 
very  rarely  hns  any  connection  with  the  lines  it  supposedly 
refers  to.   Often  Kinbote's  notes  present  irrelevant  detailS) 
Idiosyncratic  observations,  and  far-fetched  explanations;  in 
most  cases,  they  entirely  ignore  the  poem. 

The  interplay  of  poem  and  corune-'itarY,  poet  and  annotator 
Is  a  constant  source  of  Irony.   Kinbote's  delusion  about  his 
contribution  of  material  to  the  poem  and  his  belief  in  the 
Importance  of  his  commentary  for  the  comprehension  of  "Pale 
Fire"  is  closely  linked  with  the  Shakespearean  metaphor  which 
accounts  for  the  title  of  the  poem  and  the  book.   On  the  level 
of  the  work'  s  ostensible  situation,  Shade  is  obviously  identic 
fled  with  the  sun  and  Klnbote  with  the  moon  stealing  the  sun's 
light. '^^  Klnbote,  however,  is  convinced  that  it  is  Shade 
who  stc^als  the  light  from  him,  that  his  poem  receives  its  lu- 
minosity from  "the  sunset  glow"  (81)  of  the  Zemblan  theme. 
In  retrospect  he  comes  to  realize  that  his  commentary  is  "bor- 
rowing a  kind  of  opalescent  light  from  ray  poet's  fiery  orb" 
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(91).  Both  sun  and  moon,  poot  and  conunentatoc  ace  thieves, 
and  Klnbote  describes  hla  attempt  as  scholarly  annotntor  as 
a  task  "to  sort  out  those  echoes  and  wavelets  of  fire,  and 
phosphorescent  hints,  and  all  the  nany  subliminal  debts  to 
[him]"  (297). 

Another  factor  of  ironical  incongruity  can  be  found  In 
th«  self -characterization  of  Klnbote  in  his  coimnontary,  which 
by  Its  very  nature  demands  the  scholar's  self-effacement.  Ke 
tries  to  present  himself  as  a  humorous,  modest,  disinterested, 
and  honest  scholar,  but  in  too  many  Instances  the  reader  be- 
comes aware  of  aspects  of  his  personality  which  are  not  in 
agreonent  with  this  picture.  His  complacency  and  self-im- 
portance oddly  contrast  with  evidence  of  his  Incompetence 
and  Imi^osture.  Ke  constantly  unsettles  the  reader  by  his 
eccentric  judgments  aiid  views,  his  deceptiveness  and  vindic- 
tlveness.   His  "editorial  integrity"  <309),  his  self-appoint- 
ment as  Shade's  "literary  adviser"  (30B),  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  his  whole  character  are  constantly  subjected  to 
doubt  by  Kinbote's  own  words.  He  is  sly,  unreliable,  and 
deceitful  and  is  not  averse  to  rearranging  reality  If  it  does 
not  fit  into  his  sch«iie.  The  following  statements  are  clear- 
ly in  contrast  with  the  facts  na   the  reader  has  had  occasion 
to  perceive  them  or  exploit  the  incongruity  between  KlnLote's 
pretense  and  his  actual  appearance: 

perhaps,  let  me  add  in  all  modesty,  [Shadel  intended 
to  ask  my  advice  after  reading  his  poem  to  me  as  I 
know  he  planned  to  do  (16) 

[In  the  index  Klnbote  mentions]  his  utmost  courtesy 
towards  his  friend's  wife  (308) 

[Kinbote's  commentary  to  the  lines  :  "But  like  some 
little  lad  forred  by  a  wench  /  With  his  pure  tongue 
her  abject  thirst  to  quench"  (11.161-2)]  This  is  a 
singularly  roundeUxiut  way  of  describing  a  country 
girl's  shy  Iciss  (147)  [Klnbote  misunderstands  the 
sense  of  the  lines,  presumably  because  wench  has  only 
one  meaning  for  the  invert] 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  12.5. 
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The  Ironies  In  Pale  Fir*  are  not  restricted  to  examples 
based  on  Klnbote's  anibiguous  rolo^,  but  comprise  also  a  nun- 
Ser  of  other  observations  and  situations.  When  Gradus  visits 
Bretwit  and  tries  to  gain  the  old  man's  confidence  by  present- 
ing him  with  stnne  documents,  Bretwit  says:  "Naturally  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  thought  behind  it"  (178),  not  knowing  that 
"the  kind  thought"  behind  the  gift  was  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence and  Induce  hin  to  tell  Cradus  the  king's  hiding  place 
and  kill  the  royal  fugitive.  Later  the  farcical  secret  code 
used  by  Gradus  to  congnunicate  with  headquarters  (215-6)  pro- 
duces, through  some  Ironical  misunderstanding,  evidence  of 
the  king's  whereabouts,  and  Gradus  is  complimented  by  his 
superiors  on  his  "phenomenal  acumen**  (255)  -  although  it 
actually  was  only  because  of  his  Incompetence  that  a  false 
Information  became  an  effective  measure. 

Conmal,  the  Zemblan  translator  of  Shakespeare,  is  bliss- 
fully Ignorant  of  his  limitations;  he  has  learned  English 
with  the  help  of  a  lexicon  (285),  and  his  only  visit  to  Eng- 
land is  a  dismal  failure,  because  he  cannot  "understand  the 
language"  (286).  Klnbote  Ironically  remarks  that  he  never 
had  the  heart  to  check  the  fidelity  of  Connal's  translations 
(2S6),  and  indications  are  that  his  English  Is  somewhat  de- 
ficient (285-6).   It  is  in  Conmal *s  translations  that  Kln- 
bote reads  Shakespeare.  Confronted  with  the  problem  to  fi.nd 
out  from  which  of  Shakespeare's  works  "pale  fire"  Is  taken, 
Kinbote  remarks: 

All  X  have  with  me  is  a  tiny  vest  pocket  edition  of 
Timpn  of  Athens  ■•  In  ZemblanI   It  certainly  contains 
noticing  that  could  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  of 
"pale  fire"  (if  it  had,  my  luck  would  have  been  a 
statistical  monster).   (285) 
Mis  earlier  retranslation  of  the  pertinent  passage  has  "sil- 
very light"  (80)  for  "pale  fire".  His  confidence  Is  ironi- 
cally undermined  by  a  deceptive  truth,  and  his  luck  indeed 
a  statistical  monster. 

Similar  patterns  of  Irony  con  be  found  to  a  greater  or 
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smaller  degree  tr.  most  of  Nabokov's  fiction.   Icony  is  used 

to  undermine  the  characters'  confidence  in  tl^e  appearance 
of  things  and  to  underline  the  fragility  of  their  expecta- 
tions. The  world  of  Nabokov's  (jri'tiirjoniats  is  one  of  in- 
security, deceptiveness,  and  doiibtj  nothinj  can  be  taken 
for  granted  or  safely  surroised, and  everything  may  undergo 
secret,  unpredictable  metamorphose:!. 

Nabokov  also  employs  irony  to  txposo  certain  subjects 
and  aspects  of  life  to  ridicule.   Although  '.e  can  a^  times 
be  satirical  and  savage,  hi^  criticism  and  deprecation  "s 
most  often  conveyed  through  irony.   As  he  admits  himself, 
he  has  "neither  the  intent  nor  the  tomper=mer.t  of  a  moral 
or  social  satirist"  (SO,  22),  although  there  are  many  passages 
In  his  novels  where  he  gives  reir.  to  his  iS'.ially  restrained 
talent  for  satirical  observatiori  ind  indignant  comment.   But 
mostly  he  remalris-.  detnched,  aloof,  and  distant  from  the  in- 
coTigrultles  and  absurdities  he  finds  in  the  world.   For  him- 
self as  well  as  for  his  characters  he  rejects  moralizing 
views  and  refocmative  notions,"  he  is  fiercely  adverse  to 
common  notions  and  general  concept.';.   They  are  felt  to  be  an 
Ins'jlt  to  the  complexity  and  richness  of  the  Individual  con- 
sciousness, which  is  too  varied  to  be  restricted  and  govern- 
ed by  mechanical  laws,  social  doctrines,  or  psychological 
generalities.  The  absolutes  of  Nabokov's  "philosophy"  are 
freedom,  individuality,  originality,  pride, and  imajinotlon. 
Everything  which  interferes  with  or  limits  them  is  subjected 
to  ironical  treatment. 

The  term  which  subsumes  a  number  of  aspects  mccked  and 
scorned  by  Nabokov  and  a  number  of  his  heroes  is  posh'ost  cr 
punningly  transliterated  posh lust.   In  his  Nikolai  Gogol 
he  has  outlined  his  view  of  poshlust  and  characterized  its 
typical  appearances  (GO.  63-74).  A  shorter  definition  can 
be  found  In  a  1966  interview: 
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crude,  noronlc  and  dishaneat  pa^udn-literatur*. . . 
in  contemporacy  writing  we  must  Isok  for  it  in  Frmid- 
lan  symbolism,  moth-eafcen  mylholcgtes,  social  com- 
ment, hucraniatic  messages,  political  allegories,  over- 
concern  with  class  or  race,  and  the  journalistic  gen- 
eralities we  all  know.   (SO,  101) 
The  spectcum  of  Nabokov's  dislikes  is  much  larger  and  nore 
varind  than  that  of  his  likes.   He  mercilessly  exposes  tho 
false  pretentiousness  of  trite  phrases,  of  objects  of  popular 
art  or  popular  metaphysics  and  ridicules  every  variety  of 
political  propaganda.     With  a  fiercely  individiial  sophis- 
tication bordering  on  arrogance,  Nabokov  ironizes  the  insi- 
pidity and  absurdity  of  certain  ideas  and  fashions.   Rather 
than  preachinij  with  a  raised  finger,  he  prefers  to  ridicule 
Doshlust  by  pointing  to  Its  extromn  forma  and  Innate  contra- 
dictions. Believing,  as  he  does,  that  "a  good  laugh  is  the 
best  pesticide"  (SO.  117),  both  irony  and  parody  are  his  fa- 
vorite techniques  of  unmasking  sham  truths  and  falsely  im- 
portant concept? . 

The  irony  may  subtly  turn  a  conviction  into  a  disavowal 
by  showing  It  in  the  light  of  an  inherent  Incongruity,  as 
in  the  followinci  statement: 

Whatever  political  opir.;^,ns  we  hold  -  and  during  my 
long  life  I  have  shared  most  of  them  -  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  goverr.mon;  1^  a  government  and  as  such 
cannot  be  eiq>ected  to  suffer  a  tactless  demonstration 
of  unprovoked  dissension  or  Indifference.   (BS,  48) 
Or  it  nay  be  more  openly  critical  and  derisively  indignant 
and  express  Its  resen>vnent  in  a  "satironlcal"  way,  as  in  the 
narrator's  comment  on  the  biography  of  hla  rival: 

The  Lethean  Library,  for  all  Its  Incalculable  volumes, 
is,  I  know,  sadly  Incomplete  without  Hr  Goodman's 
effort.  ...  Mr  Goodman's  method  is  as  simple  as  his 
philosophy.  ...  'Post-war  Unrest',  'Post-war  Gener- 
ation' are  to  Mr  Goodman  magic  words  opening  every 
door.   There  is,  however,  a  certain  kind  of  'open 
sesame'  which  seems  less  a  charm  thao  a  skeleton- 
key,  and  this,  Z  am  afraid,  is  Mr.  Goodman's  kind. 
But  he  is  quite  wrong  In  thinJdng  tliat  he  found 
something  once  the  lock  had  been  forced.  K'ot  that 
I  wish  to  suggest  that  Mr  Goodman  thinks.  He  could 
not  If  he  tcted.   (RL,  58-9) 
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And  often  th«  irony  grad«s  into  satire,  as  in  tha  following 

...femlgcis  regarded  as  monstrously  un-Russiai  and 
subhuman  the  behavior  of  psnpered  authors  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  servile  response  on  the  part  of 
those  authors  to  every  shade  of  every  governmental 
decree)  for  the  art  of  prostration  was  growing  thrre 
in  exact  ratio  to  the  increasing  efficiency  of  first  . 
Lenin's,  then  Stalin's  political  pollr.e,  and  the 
successful  Soviet  writer  was  the  one  whose  fine  ear 
caught  the  soft  whisper  of  an  official  suggestion 
long  before  It  had  become  a  blare.   (5M,  283) 

"I  an  aware,"  says  KaUikov,  "of  a  central  core  of  spirit 
in  me  that  flashes  and  Jeers  at  the  brutal  farce  of  totali- 
tarlen  states"  (SO,  113),  and  works  like  "Cloud,  Castle, 
Lake",  "Tyrants  Destroyed",  Invitation  to  a  Beheading.  "Con- 
versation Piece,  1945",  or  Dend  Sinister  are  undisguised  in- 
dictments of  totalitarianism  and  brutality.   Nabokov  makes 
fun  of  vulgarity  and  pretentiousness  by  showing  their  in- 
herent flaws,  incongruities,  and  inanities.   The  superficiali- 
ty and  falseness  of  certain  concepts  are  ironically  exposed 
by  presenting  them  in  terms  Incompatible  with  thosf>  of  their 
own  claimed  importance  and  by  showing  to  what  ludicrous  ex- 
trenes  they  lead  if  they  are  not  checked  by  intelligence  and 
good  taste.   Nabokov  does  not  so  much  teach  a  lesson  (and  to 
him  "satire  is  a  lesson"  fSO.  75]),  nor  does  he  only  play 
games  ("parody  is  a  game"  [SO,  75]};   the  predominant  tech- 
nique of  criticizing  poshlust  is  irony.   In  the  light  of 
ironical  presentation,  the  hidden  flaws  and  contradictions, 
claims  and  promises  of  sham  ideas  reveal  their  grotesque 
shapes,  their  underlying  vlclousness,  and  their  self-defeating 
Incongruities . 

Among  the  subjects  of  Nabokov's  irony  arc  Freud  and  psy- 
chiatry  ,  Harx  and  Communism   ,  academic  pretontiousnnss   , 
brutality  and  vulgarity   ,  total itarlanisTi   ,  symbolism   , 
bureaucracy  "',  popular  culture  ,  progressive  education  ,  and 
sham  art,  In  particular  political,  topical,  human  interest, 
and  regional  literature  . 
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Xn  the  cas«  of  more  extended  passages  which  expound  cer- 
tain theories  or  voice  certain  convictions,  tho  irony  is  im- 
plicit in  the  statements  thamselvcs  rather  than  applied  from 
the  outside  (the  narrator  or  critic).  The  speaker,  who  osten- 
sibly is  a  firm  believer  in  the  opinions  he  extols,  under- 
idlnea  the  plausibility  of  his  words  by  the  way  he  formulates 
them,  I'Y  certain  unlntertional  ambiguities  and  incons latencies 
in  his  presentation.   He  gets  tangled  up  In  the  unsuspected 
or  overlooked  Incongruities  or  contradictions  of  his  own 
position  or  is  ludicrously  unaware  of  the  Inpltcations  or 
con£,eqiiences  of  his  views.  Thus  the  spe>i)cer  often  achieves 
the  opposite  of  what  he  set  out  to  achieve  and  makes  his  con- 
viction appear  dubious  rather  than  pArsiiasive.  Exaggeration, 
under stateme. it,  false  logic,  inconsistency,  .imbiguity,  and 
distortion  often  invalidate  tne  argianents  and  cause  the  read- 
er to  question  their  truth.  Here  Is  an  example  from  Despair, 
where  Hermani,  ostensibly  not  averse  to  Communistic  views, 
delivers  a  sociological  apology  of  his  art: 

As  t  an  far  from  being  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  rule, 
I  am  sure  to  have  unwittingly  expressed  certain 
notions  in  my  book,  which  ctirrespor.d  perfectly  to 
the  dialectical  demands  of  the  current  moment.   It 
even  seems  to  m^:  sometimes  ttiat  rry  basic  theme,  the 
resemblance  between  two  persons,  has  a  profound 
allegorical  m(>aning.   This  ranarkable  physical  like- 
ness probably  appealed  to  me  (subconsciouslyl )  as 
the  promise  of  that  ideal  sameness  which  is  to  unite 
people  in  the  classless  society  of  the  future;  and 
by  striving  to  make  use  of  an  isolated  case,  I  was, 
though  still  blind  to  social  truths,  fulfilling, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  social  function.  ...   There- 
fore I  do  think  that  Soviet  youthj  of  today  should 
derive  considerable  benefit  fnim  a  study  of  my  book 
under  Lhe  supervision  of  an  experienced  Marxist  who 
would  help  them  to  follow  through  its  pages  the  rudi- 
mentary wriggles  of  the  social  message  it  contains. 
(DS,  168-9) 
The  whole  passage,  of  trtilch  only  a  part  is  quoted  here,  is  an 
attempt  by  Hermann  to  Justify  his  book  and  its  theme  with  the 
help  of  an  extraneous  Marxist  Ideology.  His  suggestion  of 
a  Communist  interpretation  of  his  theme  In  terms  of  dialecti- 
cal materialism  shows  how  adaptable  the  approach  Is  and  how 
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crud«  at  the  sani«  time.  Even  a  bourgeois  li)c«  HiTxi'iinn  may 
"unwittingly"  ej^ress  Communist  irutha  correspo.  dir.g  per- 
fectly to  the  dialectical  dMiands  "of  the  moment"  CD  or 
be  "subconsciously"  attracted  by  the  Ideal  sameness  of  all 
people  in  a  classless  society.  Only  an  "experienced  Marxist", 
however,  will  he  able  to  discern  these  subtle  ingredients. 
In  an  earlier  passage,  he  had  mentioned  the  "wonderful  values" 
of  the  new  (Soviet)  Russia  and  stated  that  Communism  will 
create  "a  beautifully  square  world  of  irtentical  brawny  fel- 
lows, broad-shouldered  and  microcephalous"  (DS,  30).  The 
dubious  application  of  a  sociopolitical  t.ieory  to  literary 
art  and  the  incongruous  vision  of  an  ideal  wocld  are  Ironi- 
cally vitiated  by  the  way  In  which  they  are  presented. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  Paduk's  official  propaganda,  intr<r- 
pretlng  the  meaning  and  true  function  of  the  freedom  of  the 

For  a  citizen  of  our  State  a  newspaper  is  a  collec- 
tive organizer  whose  business  Is  to  prepare  Its  ren- 
ders for  the  accompli sh.'nent  of  various  assignments 
allotted  to  them.  Whereas  Ir.  other  countries  news- 
papers are  purely  business  ventures,  firms  that  sell 
their  printed  wares  to  the  public,  ...  cur  press... 
gulde[s]  the  activities  and  the  emotions  of  [the] 
readers  in  the  necessary  directioii. 

In  other  countries  we  observe  an  enormous  number 
of  competing  organs .  Each  newspaper  tugs  its  own 
way  and  this  baffling  diversity  of  tendencies  pro- 
duces complete  confusion  In  the  mind  of  the  man  In 
the  street;  in  our  truly  democratic  country  a  hoito- 
geneous  press  Is  responsible  before  the  nation  for 
the  correctness  of  the  political  education  which  it 
provides.  The  articles  in  our  newapaperrt  are  not  the 
outcome  of  this  or  that  individual  fancy  but  a  mature 
carefully  prepared  message  to  the  reader  who,  in  turn, 
receives  it  with  the  same  sariousni^ss  and  intentness 
of  thought.  ... 

Our  newspapers  ar"  published  by  governmental  and 
public  organizations  and  are  absolutely  Independent 
of  individual,  private  and  commercial  interests.   Tn- 
deppndence,  in  its  turn,  is  synonymous  with  freedom. 
This  is  obvious.   (BS,  165-6) 
The  pamphlet  front  which  the  above  qjotation  is  an  excerpt  with 
characteristically  undefined  and  unproved  claims  and  falla- 
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clous  reasoning  reverses  the  values  of  individuality,  fr«e- 
dom,  and  independence  In  the  interest  of  political  Indoc- 
trination. Absolute  statements  (e.g.,  "complete  confusion",  , 
"truly  dfiinocratlc", 'political  education",  or  "absolutely  In- 
dependent") and  vague,  intentloniilly  veiled,  concepts  <e.g., 
"collectivp  organizer",  "Viicious  assign-ients",  "guide  the 
activities  and  the  emotions",  "the  necessary  direction",  "ho- 
mogeneous press",  "correctness",  or  "message")  Are  indicative 
of  a  conscious  deception  ar.d  glib  arguirentation.   The  contrast 
b(;tween  the  pretense  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  reader's  aware- 
ness of  its  spurious  logir,  between  its  sound  appearance 
and  the  underlying  sinister  Intention  Ironically  deprives 
the  argumentation  of  its  intended  effectiveness. 

A  similar  perversion  of  human  intelligence  as  well  as 
values  can  be  detected  in  the  speeches  of  M'sieur  Pierre, 
who  pretends  to  be  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  but  exhibits 
In  his  own  words  that  he  lacks  these  guallties.  He  Is  petty- 
nlnded,  obnoxious,  and  gross.  The  smugness  of  his  manner  and 
the  complacency  of  his  opinions  ironically  undermine  the  va- 
lidity of  his  views  which  ace  sham,  shallow,  and  completely 
worthless.  Here  are  some  examples: 

[H'sieur  Pierre  about  hlmself:3  "I  don't  want  to  boast, 
but  in  me... you  will  find  a  rare  combination  of  out- 
ward sociability  and  Inward  delicacy,  the  art  of  the 
causecle  and  the  ability  to  keep  silent,  playfulness 
and  seriousness..."  (I^,  77) 

"The  pleasure  of  love,"  said  K'sleur  Pierre,  "is 
achieved  by  means  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 
of  all  known  physical  exercises.   I  said  'achieved* 
but  perhaps  'extracted'  would  be  even  more  apt,  inas- 
much as  we  are  dealing  precisely  with  a  systematic 
and  persistent  extraction  of  pleasure  buried  in  the 
very  bowels  of  the  belaboured  creature."   (I^,  138) 
"Next... we  pass  on  to  pleasures  of  a  spiritual  order. 
Bemamber  the  times  when,  in  a  fabulous  picture  gallery, 
or  museum,  you  would  suddenly  stop  and  be  unable  to 
take  your  eyes  off  some  piquant  torso  -  made,  alas, 
of  bronze  or  marble.  This  we  can  call  the  pleasure 
of  art;  it  occupies  an  important  place  in  life."  (I, 
140) 
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K'sieur  Pierce's  vulgar,  perverted  ideas  about  love  and  art 
beside  contrasting  with  vAat  the  reader  has  already  found  out 
about  him  disqualify  themselves  by  the  incongruous  connections 
they  establish  between  a  lofty  concept  and  its  banal  inter- 
pretation. Both  love  and  art  are  seen  only  in  the  nost  crude 
physical  terras,  ironically  onphasizing  the  incompatibility 
between  the  speaker's  pretense  to  culture  and  refinement  and 
his  utter  laOc  of  taste  and  intelligence.  His  Indignant  re- 
sponse to  the  charge  that  he  exudes  a  bad  smell  ("any  suffer- 
ing is  customarily  regarded  with  respect"  Cl34])  also  Ironi- 
cally contrasts  with  his  own  cruel  treatment  of  Cincinnatus. 

One  final  example  of  Ironical  self-disparagement  In  a 
longer  passage  is  the  speech  of  the  grocer  in  the  beginning 
of  Bend  Sinister.  His  praise  of  the  state  and  his  trite 
views  of  life  disqualify  both  his  ideas  and  his  own  charac- 
ter through  the  very  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself: 

Of  course  our  Ruler  is  a  great  man,  a  genius,  a  one- 
man-in-a-century-man.  ..,  I  shall  always  -  remember  - 
and  shall  pass  it  on  to  our  grandsons  -  what  he  said 
that  time  they  arrested  him  at  the  big  meeting  in 
the  Godeon:  I,  he  said,  am  born  to  lead  as  natural- 
ly as  a  bird  flies.   I  think  it  is  the  greatest 
thought  ever  expressed  in  human  language,  and  the 
most  poetical  one.  Name  me  the  writer  who  has  said 
anything  approaching  It?  ... 

He  are  quiet  people,  we  want  a  quiet  life...  For  in- 
stance everybody  knows  that  the  best  moment  of  the 
day  is  when  one  comes  back  from  work,  unbuttons  one's 
vest,  turns  on  some  light  music,  and  sits  in  one's 
favorite  armchair,  enjoying  the  Jokes  in  the  evening 
paper  or  discussing  one's  neighbors  with  the  little 
woman.   That  is  what  we  mean  by  true  culture,  true 
human  civilization,  the  things  for  the  sake  of  which 
so  much  blood  and  ink  have  been  shed  in  ancient  Rome 
or  Egypt.  ... 

We  must  now  educate  the  ignorant,  the  moody,  the  wicked 
-  but  educate  then  in  a  new  way.  Just  think  of  all 
the  trash  we  used  to  be  taught.  ...  Think  of  the 
millions  of  unnecessary  books  accumulating  in  librar- 
ies.  The  books  they  prlntl   You  know  -  you  will  never 
believe  me  -  but  I  have  been  told  by  a  reliable  person 
that  In  one  t>ookshop  there  actually  Is  a  book  of  at 
least  a  hundred  pages  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  the 
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anatomy  of  bedbugs.   Or  the  things  in  foreign  lan- 
guages which  nobody  can  read.   And  all  the  money 
spent  on  nonsense.  All  those  huge  museums  -  Just 
one  long  hoax.   Make  you  gape  at  a  stone  that  some- 
body picked  up  in  his  backyard.  Less  books  and  more 
commonsense  -  that's  my  motto.  People  are  made  to 
live  together,  to  do  business  with  one  another,  to 
talk,  to  sing  songs  together,  to  meet  in  clubs  and 
stores,  and  at  street  corners  -  and  in  churches  and 
stadiums  on  Sundays  -  and  not  sit  alone,  thinking 
dangerous  thoughts.  ••■  You  will  teach  young  people 
to  count,  to  spell,  to  tie  a  parcel,  to  be  tidy  and 
polite,  to  take  a  bath  every  Saturday,  to  speak  to 
prospective  buyers  -  oh,  thousands  of  necessary  things, 
all  the  things  that  make  sense  to  all  people  alike. 
(BS,  18-20) 

Reflected  in  these  examples  is  Nabokov's  own  detestation 
of  vulgarity,  collectivism,  banality,  and  poahlust.   His 
novels  and  short  stories  contain  a  large  number  of  characters 
who  deprecate  freedom,  individuality,  tenderness,  literature, 
and  disinterested  knowledge.   Nabokov  has  devoted  a  whole 
story  to  the  mercilessly  ironic  treatment  of  certain  post- 
Mar  apologists  of  Germany's  culture  and  the  country's  role 
in  the  history  of  the  Second  World  War.   With  barely  restrain- 
ed indignation,  the  short  story  "Conversation  Piece,  1945", 
previously  entitled  "Double  Talk",  exposes  the  hypocrisy  and 
gllbness  of  ignominious  attempts  to  exculpate  Germans  by 
showing  that  they  had  been  mislead  by  Hitler  and  Nazism  and 
had  been  cruelly  deceived  by  a  madman.   The  responsibility 
for  the  atrocities  is  thus  easily  shifted  to  causes  and  con- 
ditions outside  human  influence.   In  the  story,  a  Dr.  Shoe 
is  intent  on  proving  that  the  German  people  have  innocently 
stumbled  into  a  situation  for  which  they  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible. During  the  discussion,  he  reveals  his  own  fascls- 
tic  mind  and  insidious  logic.   His  perverted  arguments  show 
that  the  danger  of  totalitarianism  and  brutality  is  far  from 
being  merely  a  historically  conditioned,  general  phenomenon, 
but  has  deeper  roots.  Here  is  a  sample  of  Dr.  Shoe's  argu- 
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...  It  was  nadness  to  attack  Russia  Instead  of  in- 
vading England.   It  was  madness  to  think  that  the 
war  with  Japan  would  prevent  Roosevelt  from  partici- 
pating en«rgeticallY  in  European  affairs.  The  worst 
nadman  is  the  one  who  falls  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  somebody  else's  being  mad,  too.  ...  And 
that  was  Adolf  Hitler's  mistake.   Being  mad,  he  fail- 
ed to  take  into  account  the  scheming  of  irresponsible 
politicians.   Being  mad,  he  believed  that  other  gov- 
ernments would  act  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  mercy  and  common  sense."   (CP,  103) 
Throughout  his  talk.  Dr.  Shoe  speaks  of  the  Germans  as 
"dreamers"  (104)  and  Germany  a:3  "tlie  cojntry  of  art,  music, 
philosophy,  and  good  humor"  (105).   He  goes  on  to  show  that 
in  the  war  the  Germans  always  "acted  like  soldiers  and  gen- 
tlemen" (106)! 

"I  will  asic  you  to  llnaglne  German  boys  proudly  enter- 
ing some  Polish  or  Russian  town  they  had  conqiieri;d. 
They  sang  as  they  marched.  They  did  not  know  that 
their  Filhrer  was  mad;  they  innocently  believed  that 
they  were  bringing  hope  and  happiness  and  wonderful 
order  to  the  fallen  t'lwii.  ...  As  they  bravely  marched 
through  the  streets  in  all  their  finery,  with  their 
wonderful  war  machines  and  their  banners,  they  smiled 
at  evecybj'iy  jnd  everything  because  they  were  pathet- 
ically good-natured  and  well-meaning.   They  innocent- 
ly expected  the  same  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  population.  Tljii,  jradually,  they  realized  that 
the  streets  through  whic'i  they  so  boyishly,  so  con- 
fidently, marched  were  lined  with  silent  and  motion- 
less crowds  of  Jews,  who  glared  at  them  with  hatred 
and  who  insulted  each  passing  soldier,  not  by  words 
-  they  were  too  clever  for  that  -  but  by  black  looks 
and  ill-concealed  sneers."  (107) 

The  too  obtrusive  irony  of  the  speaker's  exculpation 
makes  t?ie  story  one  of  fla'J'ilciiv' a  less  successful  fictional 
works.   Especially  In  some  works  written  between  1936  and 
1947  (e.g.  "Cloud,  Castle,  Lake",  "Tyrants  Destroyed",  Invi- 
tation to  a  Beheading,  or  Bend  Sinister) ,  Nabokov  shows  that 
he  can  react  strongly  to  the  threats  of  totalitarian  re- 
gines,  brutality,  and  vulgarity  to  freedom  and  Individuality. 
Irony  ia  his  main  weapon  to  expose  the  perversions,  absurdi- 
ties, and  incongruities  of  all  aspects  and   varieties  of 
poahlust. 
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the  main,  sacced  quiddity 
and  eyespot  of  a  po«t's 
genius  ISO,    234] 


As  a  consequence  of  their  frequent  recurrence  In  several 
of  Nabokov's  tforlcs,  a  number  of  motifs  and  metaphors  acquire 
a  central  Importance;  they  establish  connections  between  the 
individual  works  In  which  they  appear  and  point  to  the  cre- 
ative mind  from  which  they  originate.  They  may  be  termed 
"transcendent  designs'*   figuratively  conveying  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  artist's  vision  and  expressing  pervasive  char- 
acteristics of  reality  as  his  protagonists  experience  it. 
Through  their  repeated  appearance  in  different  works,  these 
motifs  and  metaphors  create,  in  addition  to  their  function 
in  the  context  of  Individual  works,  a  set  of  concepts  or 
modes  of  perception  and  presentation,  which  consistently 
shapes  and  organizes  the  various  fictional  worlds  on  a  supe- 
rior level.  They  are  at  once  concrete  visions  and  specific 
expressions  of  e]q>erience  within  «ie  fictional  reality  and 
transcendent  designs  of  the  controlling  and  ordering  Imagi- 
nation outside  it. 

A  nu5>ber  of  motifs  Included  In  this  discussion  (e.g., 
trains,  mirrors,  or  butterflies),  though  strictly  speaking  ■ 
they  are  not  metaphors,  also  function  as  transcendent  de- 
signs, "windows  giving  upon  a  contiguous  world"  fSH,  298), 
producing  extensions  and  intensifications  of  meaning  by  quasi- 
metaphorical  transfer.  They  have  a  concrete  function  and 
sense  In  the  design  of  the  individual  work  and  simultaneously 
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enlarge  upon  this  specificity  by  an  emblematic  elaboration 
Of  meaning.  This  double  function  may  not  always  be  immedi- 
ately perceptible  In  a  particular  context.  But  here  again, 
the  repetition  of  the  motif  as  a  structural  styllzation  sig- 
nals a  wider  frame  of  reference.  On  the  level  of  th^  imme- 
diate fictional  context,  they  are  organically  incorporated 
in  the  texture  of  the  individual  woric,  whereas  on  the  level 
of  artistic  structure,  they  may  be  seen  as  transcendent  ci- 
phers, as  indications  of  the  creator's  subliminal  presence, 
as  coordinates  of  an  aesthetic  pattern. 

Some  of  the  transcendent  designs  have  a  venerable  tra- 
dition In  European  literature  and  thought,  and  in  Nabokov's 
fiction  a  number  of  fundamental  metaphors  for  the  human  con- 
dition have  been  resurrected  and  revitalized.   Speat:ing  of 
Shakespeare's  genius,  Nabokov  has  said: 

The  verbal  poetical  texture  of  Shakespeare  is  the 
greatest  the  world  has  known...  Mith  Shakespeare 
it  is  the  metaphor  that  is  the  thing,  not  the 
play.   (SO,  89-90) 
This  special  admiration  may  account  for  Nabokov's  use  of  a 
number  of  central  metaphors  from  Shakespeare's  plays  In  his 
fiction. 

It  may  be  necessary  ^^  this  point  to  be  cautioned  by  Na- 
bokov against  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  some  of  his  mo- 
tifs and  metaphors.  He  has  repeatedly  voiced  his  aversion 
to  critics  who  find  symbols  in  his  fiction: 

The  notion  of  symbol  itself  has  always  been  abhorrent 
to  me...  The  symbolism  racket  in  schools  attracts 
computerized  minds  but  destroys  plain  Intelligence 
as  well  as  poetical  sense.  It  bleaches  the  soul.   It 
numbs  all  capacity  to  enjoy  the  fun  and  enchantment 
of  art.   (SO,  304-5) 
Neither  words,  nor  details  or  objects  are  symbols  of  something 
else  "but  live  fragments  of  specific  description,  rudiments 
of  metaphor,  and  echoes  of  creative  emotion"  (SO,  305).  A 
symbolic  Interpretation  replaces  the  concrete  perception  by 
an  abstract  concept,  the  special  observation  by  a  general 
idea;   it  substitutes,  as  Nabokov  puts  it,  "a  dead  general 
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Idea  for  a  live  specific  lmpressio:i"  . 

The  procedure  adopted  here  of  selecting  certain  motifa 
and  metaphors  from  different  works  and  discussing  them  In 
terms  of  an  underlying  general  significance  is  inevitably  ur.- 
falr  to  the  designs  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  meaning 
within  the  individual  works  from  which  they  have  been  iso- 
lated. Although  occasionally  they  will  be  interpreted  before 
the  background  of  the  fictional  context  in  which  they  occur, 
the  general  aim  was  to  show  certain  pervading  visions  and 
concepts  in  Nabokov's  fiction  which  subtly  structure  his 
work.   The  specific  instances  of  concrete  description  and 
functional  detail  nay  be  seen  to  condense  -  through  repeti- 
tion in  a  work  or  reappearance  in  several  works  -  to  subli- 
minal manifestations  of  the  author's  presence;   they  com- 
bine to  form  related  aspects  of  a  central  vision. 

Professor  Van  Veen's  remarks  about  the  relationship  in 
his  work  between  literal  and  figurative  meaning,  between  con- 
crete visualization  and  metaphorical  expression  Is  worth  re- 
member ingi 

I  compare  a  real  ei^erience  to  the  condition  of  the 
real  commonplace  object.  Neither  is  a  symbol  of  the 
other...  they  are  not  interchangeable,  not  tokens  of 
something  else.   (A,  363) 
It  is  hoped  that, in  following  some  of  Nabokov's  transcendent 
designs,  the  present  writer  Is  not  actually  discovering  his 
own  footprints. 

Amid  the  names  of  persons  and  places  and  the  subjects 
and  enthusiasms  listed  in  the  Index  of  Speak.  Memory,  one  Is 


J 


(  r^    struck  by  the  somewhat  Incongruous  inclusion  of  "honeysuckle' 


-  incongruous  since  none  of  the  other  flowers  mentioned  in  the 
text  appear  in  the  index.  A  look  at  the  individual  occur- 
rences of  "honeysuckle"  reveals  that  (a)  it  has  very  personal 
and  emotional  asaociations  for  the  author,  that  (b)  it  appears 
at  certain  significant  points  in  the  memoir,  and  that  Cc>  It 
is  a  motif  combining  various  Important  themes  of  the  autobio- 
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qraphy.  Th«  first  mention  already-  makes  clear  the  conr.ectlon 
between  the  specific  flower  bush  and  its  function  as  a  device 
of  artistic  patterning.  Nabokov  writes  that  at  on*  point  he 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  entitling  his  life  story  The  Anthe.-nicn. 
"which  is  the  nana  of  a  honeysuckle  ornament,  consisting  of 
elaborate  interlacements  and  expanding  clusters"  (SM,  11). 
The  artistic  principle  of  Speak.  Memory  is  the  imaginative 
composition  of  personal  experiences  into  "thematic  designs" 
<SM,  27)  which  form  an  ornament  of  interlacing  lines  and  ex- 
panding clusters.   In  the  autobiography,  recollected  fact 
<the  honeysuckle  bush  growing  outside  the  Nabokov  manor  Vyra) 
and  structural  styliaation  converge.  The  honeysuckle  is  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  his  father  being  tossed  up  by  vil- 
lagers in  front  of  the  house  and  subtly  metamorphosed  into 
the  funeral  lilies  foreshadowing  the  death  of  his  father  (SM. 
30-32);  It  is  intimately  linked  with  "the  inexplicably  nos- 
talgic image  of  'home'"  (Ml,  76)  In  the  child's  mind  when  re- 
turning to  Russia  after  an  extended  stay  on  Che  Adriatic;  and 
it  introduces  the  lepldopteral  thene  (SM,  120).  Personal 
past,  Individual  emotion,  and  memory's  artistic  design  come 
together  in  the  emblematic  reappearance  of  the  honeysuckle. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  motifs  in  Nabokov's  works 
which  function  both  as  "live  fragments  of  specific  descrip- 
tion" (SO,  305}  and  as  transcendent  designs.  Among  the  mo- 
tifs introduced  in  Sceak.  Memory  (and  mentioned  in  the  In- 
dex), the  metaphorical  function  of  chess,  lepidoptera,  magic 
lanterns,  spirals,  stained  glass,  or  trains  cannot  be  over- 
looked. They  recur  in  a   number  of  Nabokov's  fictional  works 
and  assume  a  significance  beyr>nd  that  of  their  iMiediate  con- 
text. Thus  spirals  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
problems  of  space,  time,  and  consciousness  t  magic  lanterns 
are  associated  with  memory,  the  past,  and  death  |  and  stained 
glass  is  closely  related  with  childhood,  memory,  and  Jmagi- 
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It  will  be  seen  in  th«  following  discussion  of  nine  im- 
portant transcendent  designs  that  they  are  not  symbols  con- 
veying general  concepts,  but  are  flexible  motifs  and  meta- 
phoc9  summoned  both  for  their  visual  and  imaginative  power 
and  their  "philosophical"  precision  and  depth.  The  same 
metaphor  may  be  used  to  express  different  Ideas  and  may  as- 
sume a  number  of  functions  In  different  contexts.   Thus 
trains  are  used  to  characterise  the  protagonists'  imprison- 
ment in  exile  and  time  or  to  emphasize  the  transltoriness 
of  life,  Just  aa  metaphors  relating  certain  aspects  of  ex- 
istence to  those  of  a  theatrical  performance  may  convey  a 
variety  of  different  facets  of  resenblancu.  The  same  ve- 
hicle may  refer  to  several  different  tenors,  Just  as  the 
same  tenor  may  be  expressed  by  a  number  of  different  vehi- 
cles.  Thus,  for  example,  6migr^  life  is  characterized  by 
the  Images  of  trains,  prisons,  mirrors,  or  dreams,  and  death 
as  the  destination  of  the  train,  the  exit  from  the  prison, 
the  awakening  from  a  dream,  or  the  denouement  of  a  drama. 

Nabokov's  infatuation  with  trains  dates  back  to  his  earl) 
childhood  experiences.  The  "great  and  glamorous  Nor d -Express" 
(SM.  141)  stands  fix  exciting  trips  to  Berlin,  Paris,  Biarritz, 
and  Abbaala  which  were  regular  events  in  the  life  of  his  fa- 
mily. Several  such  trips  are  recalled  In  Spealc.  Memory. 
Even  after  seven  decades  Nabokov  admits  that  his  "childhood 
moments  of  excitement  and  wonder  are  atill  brought  back  by 
the  mystery  of  slghir.g  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  night  or 
by  the  first  mornirig  glimpse  of  rock  and  sea"  (SC,  203).   In 
his  autobiography  and  in  many  fictional  works,  he  fordly 
evokes  the  charm  and  splendor  of  trains,  their  old-world  com- 
fort and  elegance,  and  the  manifold  enchantments  they  gave 
to  the  responsive  passenger  (cf.  SM.  143-6).  The  magic  of 
train  Journeys  is  especially  strong  at  night: 

the  soft  crackle  of  polished  panels  In  the  blue- 
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shaded  night,  the  long  sad  sigh  of  brakec  at  dlffly 
surmised  stations,  th«  upward  slide  of  an  ambossed 
leather  blind  disclosing  a  platform,  a  man  wheel- 
ing luggage,  the  milky  globe  of  a  lamp  with  a  pale 
moth  whirling  around  itj  the  clank  of  an  invisible 
hammer  testing  wheals;  the  gliding  move  into  dack- 
n*3s...   <RL,  9-10). 
Like  Sebastian  Knight,  Nabokov  seems  to  have  a  "strange, 
almost  romantic,  passion"  <RL,  9)  for  trains.  Often  it  is 
simply  the  pleasant  experience  of  light  reflections,  unfa- 
miliar noises,  moving  sights,  and  chanyimj  perspecvlvts 
which  accounts  for  the  thrill.   Watching  the  world  whirl 
past  the  window  and  Ijnaginir.g  d  passerby's  vision  of  trains 
"with  fabulous  destinations"  (GL,  133)  affords  pleasure   as 
do  the  various  sounds  and  sights  connected  wl! h  Journeys 
by  train  .   Similar  to  the  narrator  of  "Tinie  and  Ebb"  who 
reserves  a  special  place  in  his  recollections  for  trains 
(TE,  130),  Nabokov  takes  a  nostalgic  look  back  on  the  past 
glamor  and  excitement  of  the  trains  oF  his  chlldhoo '  and 
youth  I  "Gone  the  panache  of  steam,  gone  the  thunder  and 
blaze,  gone  the  romance  of  the  railroad"  (SO,  203). 

In  the  following  passage  from  Speak,  riemory.  Nabokov  in- 
troduces a  significant  sub-motif  which  becomes  central  in 
Glorvi 

One  night,  during  a  trip  abroad,  in  the  fall  of  1903, 
I  recall  kneeling  on  my  <flattlsh)  pillow  at  the  win- 
dow of  a  sleeping  car. ..and  seeing  with  an  inexplloa- 
ble  pang,  a  handful  of  fabulous  lights  that  beckoned 
to  me  from  a  distant  hillside,  and  then  slipped  into 
a  pocket  of  black  velvet:  diamonds  that  I  lat^r  gave 
away  to  my  characters  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  my 
wealth.   C»l,  24) 

Those  fabulous  lights  accompany  th«  horo  of  Glory  throughout 
his  life,  from  Yalta,  to  Southern  France,  Switzerland,  and 
finally  back  to  Russia.  Martin  Edelweiss  is  an  enchanted 
traveler  who  follows  the  magic  attraction  of  thos«^  lights 
and  repeatedly  catches  gJimpses  of  them  from  train  windows, 
beckoning  mysteriously.  He  seems  to  find  in  them  "a  magical 
and  demanding  impulse,  the  presence  of  something  for  which 
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alone  it  was  worth  living"  (GL.  20).  As  h«  travels  a'^ross 
Western  Europe,  "his  beloved  lights"  JGL,    41)  arc  always  with 
him  and  b«i«ome  mor«  and  more  associated  wlti  the  "dlani'ind 
lights  of  Yalta"  (CT,,  20),  with  the  first  and  lasting  thrills 
of  his  Russian  childhood.  Thus  the  nostalgic  memory  of  the 
past  flashes  out  of  the  darkness  of  anonymous  landscapes 
which  ere  rushing  past  the  windows  of  various  trains  (GL. 
20-22,  24,  41,  157,  159,  166)  and  urges  Martin  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  border  into  "Zoorland",  as  lie  ronantically  calls 
the  "remote  northern  land"  (GL,  162)   .  During  the  long 
years  of  exile,  Russia  has  acquired  the  necessary  "shade  of 
enchantln.]  nystery"  (GL,  162}  to  fire  his  imagination  and 
excite  his  desire  for  adventure.  The  aimless  train  Jourr.ey 
into  which  Martin's  whole  life  has  turned  (^,  5,  15?)  has 
finally  found  a  direction  and  a  destination. 

In  Glory,  tral.is  are  not  merely  objects  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm and  romantic  glamor,  but  constitute  t.n   essential 
aspect  of  Martin's  life  as  an  ^igrft,  "doomed  to  live  far 
from  home"  (^,  63).   He  enjoys  the  spiritual  solitude  of 
his  existence  and  the  excitement  of  discovering  the  unknown, 
but  he  has  no  solid  bearings  in  the  world  he  lives  in.  He 
is  "a  wanderer,  alone  and  lost  In  a  marvelous  world"  (GL. 
161).  His  train  journeys  offer  him  possibilities  of  seeing 
more  of  the  world,  but  they  do  not  permit  him  closer  know- 
ledge. The  distance  from  and  fleetingness  with  irtiich  the 
traveler  perceives  the  reality  outside  his  window  do  not 
allow  a  more  intimate  and  lasting  contact  with  it: 

Martin  developed  a  passion  for  trains,  travels,  dis- 
tant lights,  the  heartrending  wails  of  locomotives 
in  the  dark  of  night,  and  the  waxworks  vividness  of 
local  stations  flashing  by,  with  people  never  to  be 
seal  again.   (GL.  24j  n.y  Italics) 
What  rushes  by  outside  remains  mysterious  and  unexplorable. 
The  train's  incessant  movement  prevents  a  direct  and  longer 
eiq>erience  of  reality.   The  passenger's  "cosmic  curiosity" 
can  never  be  satisfied  (see  Xi.4)[  the  exhilarating  vistas, 
the  cooifort,  and  the  speed  of  his  Journey  cannot  dissipate 
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his  aMareness  of  the  superficiality  of  his  Impressions  and 
sensations.  He  is  shut  off  from  the  surrounding  reality,  un- 
able to  take  part  in  the  life  around,  forever  In  motion. 

In  "Cloud,  Castle,  Lake",  the  hero,  sitting  in  the  train, 
enjoys  "the  fleeting  gifts  of  the  road",  the  "charm  the 
world  acquires  when  It  Is  wound  up  and  moving  like  a  merry- 
qo-round"  (CCL,  92),  but  Is  at  the  same  time  saddened  by  "the 
anonymity  of  all  the  parts  of  a  landscape,  so  danaerous  for 
the  soul,  the  impossibility  of  ever  finding  out  where  the 
path  you  see  leads"  (CCL,  92).  When  he  discovers  some  espe- 
cially beautiful  spot,  one  that  vaguely  reminds  him  of  Russia, 
he  cannot  "stop  the  train  and  go  thither"  (CCL,  93),  for  the 
train  rushes  on.  His  decision  to  end  his  journey  Is  thwarted 
by  his  fellow  travelers  who  force  him  to  board  the  train  again 
and  continue  the  trip.  The  train  is  the  expression  of  the 
ruthless  movement  of  life  which  offers  fleeting  glances  of 
happiness  and  enchantment,  but  denies  the  Individual  a  more 
direct  and  lasting  fulfillment.  The  beautiful  sights  of  a 
mysterious  and  strange  reality  outside  cannot  compensate  for 
the  sad  knowledije  that  the  train's  inexorable  movement  pre- 
vents the  passenger  from  coming  into  close  contact  with  the 
things  he  sees.  The  train  of  life  follows  a  rigorous  sched- 
ule which  cannot  be  altered  by  human  wishAS. 

The  relentless  progress  of  the  train  also  expresses  the 
Incessant  passing  of  time;  neither  can  be  stopped,  as  Krug 
would  like  to  do  or  have  done: 

This  moment  of  conscious  contact  [with  a  stone  para- 
pet] holds  a  drop  of  solace.  Whatever  the  present 
moment  Is,  I  have  stopped  it.  ...  I  ought  to  have 
immobilized  by  this  simple  method  millions  of  mo- 
ments; paying  perhaps  terrific  fines,  but  stODping 
the  train.   (BS,  12) 
The  train  becomes  the  metaphor  for  the  mad  rush  of  time,  the 
inexorable  progress  through  space  preventing  the  passengers 
imprisoned  in  it  from  stopping  and  getting  out.   Han  is  caught 
in  the  temporal  and  spatial  prison-like  compartments  of  his 
finite  existence,  unable  to  pull  the  emergency  brake  end  ex- 
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peclen=e  the  full  reality  of  a  free  life. 

lated  metaphor  when  he  speaks  of  th«  texture  . 

"Anniversary  Notea"i 

It  Is  precisely  in  everyday  life,  In  the  waiting- 
roons  of  life's  stations  that  we  can  concentrate 
on  the  "feeling"  of  time  and  palpate  its  very 
texture.   (SO,  2Q9> 

For  many  of  NalMkov's  exiles,  trains  are  Inevitably  con- 
nected with  hopes  of  escape,  freedom,  and  homecoming.  Krug, 
all  of  a  sudden  finding  hlnself  completely  isolated  and  real- 
izing that  the  state  has  finally  found  the  means  to  destroy 
him,  conjures  up  the  memory  of  a  waiting  train: 

with  a  pang  of  impatient  desire,  he  visualized  a 
railway  platform  and  glanced  at  a  playing  card  and 
bits  of  orange  peel  enlivening  the  coal  dust  be- 
tween the  rails  under  a  Pullman  car  which  was  still 
waiting  for  him  in  a  blend  of  summer  and  smoke  but 
a  minute  later  would  be  gliding  out  of  the  station, 
away,  away...   (BS,  184). 
Many  of  Nabokov's  characters  have  scrambled  away  from  Russia 
amid  the  turmoil  of   the  Revolution  aboard  trains,  stranded 
in  lonely  stations,  waiting  for  boats.  Martin  sees  himself 
In  one  of  his  prophetic  daydreams  as  an  exile  meeting  a  com- 
patriot on  some  "strange  dim  railway  station"  <^,  13S),  and 
his  later  hope  of  returning  to  Russia  is  again  connected  with 
trains  as  he  leaves  from  Berlin  to  go  to  Latvia  and  from 
there  penetrates  into  Russia.   In  Speak.  Memory .  Nabokov  also 
relates  trains  with  a  potential  homecoming  (SK,  97). 

Waiting  for  trains,  boarding  trains,  and  going  from  place 
to  place,  Nabokov's  protagonists  lead  a  restless,  rootless 
existence.  The  narrator  and  his  wife  in  "'That  in  Aleppo 
Once-..*"  are  Russian  6migr&s  who  have  fled  from  Paris  as 
the  Germans  advanced.   "Crushed  and  Jolted  amid  tne  apocalyp- 
tic exodus,  waiting  for  unscheduled  trains  that  were  bound 
for  unknown  destinations"  (AL,  116),  they  are  driven  through 
Prance.  At  a  small  station  where  the  narrator  gets  off  to 
buy  some  food,  the  train  leaves  without  him.  Husband  and 
wide  repeatedly  board  different  trains,  then  they  nee^  again 
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and  part.  Nabokov's  exiles  seam  bo  llv«  their  liv;-s  or.  deso- 
late station  platforms,  temporarily  restlnij  on  their  suit- 
cases, before  the  next  train  comes,  unabln  to  return  home 
and,  like  Canin,  "condemned  bo  be  always  on  the  move"  (H,  37), 
they  are  aljuless  drifters.  The  train  becomos  a  inetaphor  for 
ttia  4migri*a  life:  without  any  real  contact  with  his  surrnund- 
ings,  always  en  route,  with  no  'Certain  destination.   Martin, 
in  Glory,  realizes  the  metaphorical  implications  of  his  many 
travels  as  a  typical  fanigrfe  fates 

what  a  strange,  strange  life  had  fallen  to  his  lot, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  never  left  a  fast  train,  had 
merely  wandered  from  car  to  car-   (CL,  157) 
Characteristically,  the  hero  of  "A  Hatter  of  Chance",  a  Russian 
fani>jr£,  is  a  waiter  on  an  international  express  train. 

The  sense  of  gcing  nowhere,  of  emotional  paralysis,  of 
being  shut  off  from  life.  Is  a  feeling  which  many  of  Nabo- 
kov's protagonists  e9q>erience.  The  author's  own  childhood 
nightmares  "full  of  wanderings  and  escapes,  and  desolate 
station  platforms"  (SO,  132)  have  been  as  prophetic  as  Mar- 
tin's, and  In  Nabokov's  fiction  the  station  platforms  are 
closely  associated  with  the  bnigrft's  lot,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing two  examples: 

the  piercing  melancholy  Of  godforsaken  stations  (G,  182) 
miserable  refugees  [alsleep  in  Godforsaken  railway 
stations   (SF,  22). 
Deeply  attached  to  their  past  and  truly  at  hone  only  in  the 
eMotlonal  comfort  of  their  menorYp  the  characters  experience 
the  present  only  as  a  passenger  notices  the  quick,  strange 
visions  flying  past  the  window  oC  his  train  compartment.  They 
are  alienated  from  their  surroundings,  passing  through  un- 
known stdtlons  and  landscapes,  exchanging  superficial  greet- 
ings with  the  people  they  meet.   The  stops  they  make  are 
short,  for  the  next  train  is  already  waiting  to  carry  then 

The  life  of  Ganln,  the  hero  of  llabokov's  first  novel, 
seems  to  revolve  around  trains,  or,  literally,  trains  re- 
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volve  around  his  Ufa.  The  house  in  which  ha  liv«ft  Is  situ- 
ated close  to  a  line  of  Berlin's  Stadtfaahn; 

all  day  long  and  much  of  the  ntght  the  trains  of 
t'.o  Stadtbahn  could  be  heard,  creating  the  In- 
presslon  that  the  whole  building  Mas  slowly  on 
thR  move.   <M,  5) 

His  window  looked  out  onto  tho  railway  tracks, 
so  that  the  chance  of  getting  away  never  ceased 
to  entice  hin.   (K,  9) 
The  desire  to  leave  (M,  10),  to  disappear  in  "the  pale,  se- 
djctive  distance"  (H,  10)  is  constantly  nourished  by  the  the 
sight  of  the  trains  going  past  the  house. 

Trains  are  also  the  link  between  Ganin's  present  life 
in  Berlin  and  his  nenary  of  Mary,  the  girl  he  loved  In  Russia. 
They  connect  the  hero's  last  meeting  with  Kary  in  the  past 
with  the  hoped-for  meeting  with  her  in  the  present,  as  the 
transition  from  chapter  nine  to  chapter  ten  makes  clear  (H, 
75-6).   It  is  significant  that, at  the  very  moment  when  Ganin 
and  the  poet  Podtyagin  are  reminiscing  about  Russia,  "far 
away  a  locomotive  gave  a  wild,  inconsolable  scream"  (M,  42). 
Ganin's  "nostalgia  in  reverse,  the  longing  for  yet  an- 
other strange  country"  (H,  9)  is  completely  erased  whet  by 
an  incredible  coincidence  he  finds  out  that  Mary  is  coming 
to  Berlin.  From  then  on  he  is  intensely  occupied  with  re- 
creating his  past  with  Hary  "watchfully,  fondly"  (M,  33)  in 
preparation  for  his  reunion  with  Mary  at  the  Berlin  train 
station.  Their  last  meeting  had  been  at  St.  Petersburg's 
Warsaw  Station  (K,  74),  and  now  Ganin  prepares  to  pick  up 
their  affair  where  it  broke  off.  But  he  comes  to  realize, 
after  four  dsya  of  happy  nemories,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
recover  the  unique  appeal  of  the  past-  In  the  present.  Time 
has  changed  him  and  Mary,  but  it  cannot  change  the  beauty, 
purity,  and  nostalgia  of  remembered  love.  Ganin  knows  that 
only  in  the  unchangeable  essence  of  passionate  recollection 
can  the  vision  of  his  love  continue  to  live:  "Other  than  that 
image  no  Mary  existed,  nor  could  exist"  (M,  H4).  Their  part- 
ing in  a  train  (M,  74  f.)  was  final  and  was  in  fact  foreshad- 
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owed  by  a  previous,  similar  seen*  (M,  C9),  Ganln  rnalizcs 
that  In  order  to  preserve  this  pur«  Image  of  Mary  and  their 
love  there  must  not  be  another  neetlng;  there  can  be  no  con- 
tinuation of  their  past  love  in  the  present,  he  boards  the 
next  train  leaving  Berlin,  thinking  "with  pleasi;ratola  exct' fo- 
ment ^  jw  "'le  wojld  cross  the  [Genrin]  frontier  without  a  sl.i- 
gle  visa;  and  beyond  It  was  Prance,  Provence,  and  then  -  tho 
sea"  (M,  114). 

The  moat  poignant  elaboration  of  the  train  metaphor  can 
be  found  in  the  short  story  "Spring  in  Pialta".  Here  it  ex- 
presses the  ruthless  rush  of  tine  and  the  trans i tor iness  of 
life  and  presents  human  existence  as  a  brief  series  of  fleet- 
ing glances  and  a  superficial  exchange  of  words  between 
trains  leaving  in  different  directions  with  unlcno-jin  destina- 
tions. The  story  begins  with  the  here  arriving  by  train  In 
Flalta  and  'mds  with  him  leaving  it  by  train.  This  frame 
Is  significant.  The  relationship  between  Victor  and  Nina 
is  characterized  by  accidental  meetlnos  "between  trains"  (SF, 
13),  by  short  encouitecs  and  hurried  partlnjs.  Beth  are 
Russian  feiigrfts  condemned  to  be  always  moving  from  place  to 
placej  Jolted  into  motion  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution, 
they  are  unable  to  co-ne  to  rest.  Ho  lasting  relatlonshii>s 
can  be  built  up  in  the  short  duretiorr  of  Incidental  mef-tlngs, 
in  the  restless  atmosphere  of  crowded  staticns  and  waiti;ig 
rooms.  Inexorablv  driven  on  -  Victor  Is  a  trnvrling  repre- 
sentative for  a   film  company  and  Nina  th"  fickle,  flirtatious 
muse  acconparying  the  writer  Ferdinand  on  his  trips  acroc 
Europe  -  they  havo  little  time  to  ijet  to  know  each  other; 
their  brief  mwrents  of  contact  take  place  between  trains,  'jn 
strarg*  platforms  "where  everything  is  something  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  something  else,  thus  to  'ae   clutched  and  cher- 
ished" CSP,  14).  Nothing  has  substance,  duration,  or  stabi- 
lity, and  the  melancholy  knowledge  of  unavoidable  separations 
gives  their  encounters  an  jnreal,  feverish  appearani-e;  their 
cosmopolitan  lifestyle  cannot  hide  the  hopelessness  of  their 
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"ain-lasa  destiny"  (SF,  13). 

The  achedales  of  lifn's  trains  do  not  allow  people  to 
pajse,  admit  no  delays.   The  passengers  are  only  given  short 
moments  of  respite  between  connections  before  they  are  taken 
o  .   and  on  until  they  finally  board  the  "eternal  sleeping  car" 
SF,  13)  with  yet  another  unlr.nown  destinatloa.   The  narrator 
again  and  again  mentions  trains  (cf.  SF,  8,  12,  13,  14,  2o, 
22,    27,  28)  and  subtly  suffuses  thf  whole  story  with  the 
subliminal  s'jijgsstlo.')  of  the  evanescence  of  life,  of  inevi- 
table parting,  and  the  inexorable  fate  of  loss  and  death  to 
Mhich  all  must  suLnlt.^^ 

2.   Butterflies 

Wher  Professor  Chateau,  Pnin's  frir^nd,  mentions  Vladi- 
nir  Vladimlrovich ' 3  knowledge  of  lepldoptera,  Pnln  replies: 
"I  have  always  had  the  impression  that*  his  entomology  was 
merely  a  pose"  (P,  128).  Ivor  Black,  speaking  of  the  lepi- 
dopterist  Kanner  (who,  incidentally,  is  to  play,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  musician,  a  suite  entitled  Lea  Chjteaux).  remarks: 
"All  that  butterfly  business  is  only  a  p-jbllcity  stunti"  (LH. 
36). ^■^  And  finally  Nabokov  himself  writes.  In  Speak.  Memory 
(129-31),  about  the  strange  reactions  of  other  people  to  his 
interest  in  and  pursuit  of  butterflies.  Yet-  anyone  familiar 
with  Nabokov's  work  as  a  professional  lepidopterist  or  with 
his  fiction  will  realize  that  his  entomology  is  anything  but 

Butterflies  and  creative  writing  have  been,  and  still 
are,  Nabokov's  greatest  passions  and  provide  him  with  the 
most  intense  pleasure  <S0,  3).   Despite  Nabokov's  contention 
that  butterfly  hunting  and  writing  "belong  essentially  to 
quite  different  types  of  enjoyment"  (SO,  39-40),  the  frequent 
appearance  of  butterflies  in  his  fictional  works  nonetheless 
suggests  that  the  two  activities  and  rewards  are  somehow  re- 
lated. 
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Speaictng  about  butterfly  huntin^j,  Kabofcov  singles  o-it 
four  main  elements  which  make  up  its  enjoyment.  The  first  Is 
to  capture  "the  first  specimen  of  a  sp«clea  unknown  to  sci- 
ence" (SO,  40),  the  second  to  diaovec  "a  very  rare  or  vpry 
local  butterfly"!  then   there  is  "the  naturalist's  interest 
In  disentangling  the  life  histories  of  little-kncwn  lisects", 
and  finally  "the  element  of  sport,  ...of  an  ardent  and  ardu- 
ous quast"  (SO,  40).   These  factors  may  ba  linked  with  some 
of  the  concerns  of  Nabokov's  literary  activity.  The  first 
two  factors  point  to  his  constant  striving  for  the  lew  and 
original  achievement,  for  thp  discovery  of  an  unusual  way  of 
embodying  his  vision.   The  third  factor  has  strong  affinities 
with  Nabokov's  interest  Ir  disentangling  the  mysterious  pat- 
terns of  the  lives  of  his  characters  which  he  uiidprtakes 
with  the  precision  of  the  naturalist.  And  finally  there  Is 
also  an  element  of  sport  and  enjoyment  in  the  intricate 
games  and  elegant  solutions  of  his  literary  quests. 

On  another  level,  the  similarities  or  correspondences 
between  his  fascination  with  butterflies  (his  "Vluttafris^ds" 
[A,  250]}  and  the  nature  of  his  art  are  more  salient.   I'l  the 
mysterious  artistic  perfection  of  the  insects '  mimicry  Nabo- 
kov finds  the  same  "nonutllltarian  delights"  he  seeks  in  art: 

Both  [are]  a  form  of  nagic,  both  Care]  a  game  of 
intricate  enchantment  and  deception.   (SH,  125)^^ 
The  seemingly  inutile,  art-f iir-art * s  sake  quality  of  mimicry 
resembles  that  of  his  fictional  writinqs  which,  he  insists, 
serve  no  utilitarian  (moral,  didactic,  socicl,  or  political! 
purpose.   The  element   nf  deception,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  Nal»okov's  art. 

Another  connectl'^n  between  the  lepldopteral  and  literary 
occupation  results  from  Nabokov's  view  of  the  work  of  art  £.s 
"a  kind  of  merging  between,, .the  precision  of  poetry  and  the 
excitement  of  pure  science"  (SO.  10).  In  his  works,  the  two 
seemingly  disparate  fields  are  brought  together  in  a  fruit- 
ful combination.  The  artist's  work  demands  the  same  know- 
ledge, accuracy,  and  detachment  as  that  of  the  scientist. 
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Just  as  th«r«  can  ba,  in  Nabokov's  opinion,  "no  science  with- 
out fancy"  (SO,  79); 

The  tactile  delights  of  precise  delineation,  the 
silent  paradise  of  the  camera  lucida,  and  the  pre- 
cision of  poetry  in  taxonomic  description  repre- 
sent the  artistic  side  of  the  thrill  which  accu- 
mulation of  new  knowledge,  absolutely  uselaes  to 
the  layman,  gives  its  first  begetter  (SO,  79). 

Furthermore,  the  transient  beauty,  tha  ephemeral  exis- 
tence, and  the  mysterious  life  cycle  of  butterflies  are  close- 
ly related  to  the  themes  with  which  his  art  Is  concerned: 
the  enchanting  and  melancholy  evanescence  of  life  and  the 
beauty  and  mystery  of  human  existence.  The  enjoyment  of 
life  and  the  glory  of  human  consciousness  are  Inevitably 
affected  by  the  knowledge  of  their  transience,  and  the  mys- 
terious metamorphoses  of  butterflies  contain  a  vague  hope 
of  transcendence  to  which  many  of  KaB»okov's  protagonists 

Most  of  the  passages  dealing  with  butterflies  seem  to 
be  more  the  expression  of  Nabokov's  scientific  interest  in 
lepldoptera  than  the  artist's  endeavor  to  use  them  for  lit- 
erary styllzatlon.  With  taxononlc  precision  and  scientific 
skill,  he  describes  a  variety  of  butterflies  and  moths  in 
his  fiction.   Their  shapes  and  colors,  their  movements  and 
habitats,  their  smells  and  habits  are  pictured  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  and  obvious  expertise.  In  The  Gift  (especially 
pp.  121-24,  135,  144-5)  and  Speak.  Memory  (especially  pp. 
131-6,  138-9),  Nabokov  evokes  in  lovingly  detailed  passages 
the  beauty  and  strangeness  of  butterflies  and  manages  to  con- 
vey for  the  benefit  of  the  non-expert  reader  some  of  the  In- 
effable charm  of  the  insects.   Although  butterflies  and 
moths  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Nabokov's  fiction,  only 
a  few  of  his  characters  are  lepidopterists.  Among  them  are 
Pllgram  (AU),  Fyodor  and  his  father  (G),  Ada  (A),  and  the 
narrators  of  Pnln  and  Look  at  the  HarlequinsI .  To  these 
might  be  added  John  Shade  (PF)  and  Smurov  (E)  who  both  be- 
tray a  knowledge  exceeding  that  of  the  average  amateur.  The 
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narrators  of  two  novels  which  are  particularly  rich  in  ento- 
mological allusions,  Huinbart  (L)  and  Klnbot»  (PP),  ace  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,^   In  these  two  works, 
as  in  a  number  of  short  stories  and  other  novels,  the  appear- 
ance and  description  of  butterflies  Is  an  Indication  of  the 
author's  presence.   The  following  remarks  of  a  non-expert 
will  attempt  to  trace  some  of  the  creator's  "phosphorescent 
fingerprints"   in  the  shape  of  butterflies  occurring  in  his 
writings. 

Nabokov's  devotion  to  lepldoptera  is  commemorated  In 
all  his  work.   In  his  fiction,  butterflies  fulfill  a  variety 
of  functions,  some  personally,  some  artistically  motivated. 
To  speculate  upon  the  private  motivations  of  his  use  of 
butterflies  in  his  art  is  futile.  But  a  look  at  some  spe- 
cific instances  where  they  appear  in  the  texture  of  his  works 
nay  produce  interesting  results  and  reveal  a  connection  be- 
tween butterflies  and  the  patterns  and  themes  of  his  fiction- 
al writings. 

One  of  the  most  readily  discernible  functions  of  the 
butterfly  motif  in  Nabokov's  work  Is  that  of  representing 
memory.   In  19S9  J.  Wain  tried  to  solicit  Nabokov's  agree- 
ment for  his  view  that  "the  frail  powdered  wings  of  the 
butterflies  so  resemble  those  irreplaceable  memories  of  [Na- 
bokovj"   .  The  association  of  a  specific  butterfly  with 
memory  is  explicit  in  Nabokov's  autobiography.  The  map  of 
Nabokov's  country  estate  and  Its  surroundings,  preceding  the 
text  of  Speak.  MemorY,  is  adorned  with  two  butterflies:  two 
specimens  of  the  Parnasslus  mnemosvne  (SM.  18)   enliven 
the  map  Of  his  Russian  past.  They  are  emblems  representing 
the  beauty,  fragility,  and  grace  of  his  Russian  memories 
and  may  be  seen  as  a  visual  invocation  of  the  muse  Mnemosyne. 
The  connection  between  Speak.  Mnemosyne  (the  planned  title 
of  the  British  edition  of  his  autobiography  [SM^  11]),  the 
butterfly  Parnasslus  mnemosvne.  and  memory  is,  as  will  be 
sho%m,  not  only  verbal.   An  interesting  parallel  Is  supplied 
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by  th«  fact  that  Fyodor,  the  h«ro  of  The  Gift,  at  one  point 
Intends  a  Parnasslus  butterfly  <a  Parnaaslua  orpheua )  as  a 
frontispiece  for  his  work  (G,  124). 

The  association  of  the  butterfly  with  memory  in  Speak. 
Memory  is  threefold;  first  the  personal,  emotional  connection 
of  butterflies  with  Nabokov's  own  past,  second  the  suggestion 
of  the  particular  butterfly's  name,  and  third  certain  aspects 
of  the  insect's  appearance.  As  to  the  private  side  of  the 
connection,  the  link  between  the  butterfly  and  memory  <of 
first  love)  is  e]q>llcltly  made  (OT,  210),  although  in  moat 
cases  this  Is  Impossible  to  ascertain  In  his  fiction.  Also, 
the  splendid  name  of  the  butterfly  alludes  to  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, especially  to  art  and  memory.  The  name  Parnasslus  re- 
fers to  the  place  of  worship  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  music, 
light,  and  youth,  and  the  muses  and  has  a   more  recent  synec- 
dochlc  pertinence  to  literature  or  poetic  achievement.  Na- 
bokov's Parnasslus  mneaosvne  and  Fyodor' s  Parnasslus  orpheus 
establish  a  close  relation  between  the  insect  and  their  artt 
the  ethereal  beauty  of  their  menorles  -   both  books  are  in  a 
way  autobiographies  -  is  emblematized  by  that  particular 
butterfly.  The  name  mnemosync  is,  of  course,  a  reference  to 
the  mother  of  the  musea  and  personification  of  memory,  trtille 
orpheus  recalls  the  inspired  singer  and  lyre-player,  himself 
the  son  of  a  muse  (Calliope?).  Both  butterflies,  than,  are 
fitting  emblena  for  the  work  of  art,  a  product  of  meiBory  and 
inspiration.    But  fchara  is  a  further  aspect  underlining 
the  aptness  of  the  association  of  the  Parnasslus  butterfly 
with  the  art  of  memory.   The  Parnassiua  mnenosyne.  Nabokov 
•j^lalns.  Is  a  "strange  butterfly  of  ancient  lineage,  with 
rustling,  glazed,  semi  transparent  wings"  <^,  210},  and  me- 
nory,  too,  is  a  strange  force  trtilch  renders  the  personal  past 
More  transparent.  Hanory  hovers  over  the  past  like  a  butter- 
fly, and  through  its  semi transparent  wings  one  may  peer  at 
the  past  below.  Memory  is  a  delicate  butterfly  whose  seeming- 
ly aimless  flitting  is  really  a  purposeful  flight  in  search  of 
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nouEtshia«nt.  Fyodor  describes  the  female  of  the  Parnasslus 
orpheua  as  wearing  "a  chastity  belt"  in  the  replica  of  "a 
tiny  lyre"  (G,  124),  the  instrument  In  which  Orpheus  Is  said 
to  have  excelled,  bringing  back  the  dead,  irevlving  the  past. 

A  third  Parnasslus,  presumably  a  Parnasslus  apollo.  ap> 
pears  in  Transparent  Things,  and  the  title  of  the  book  Is 
very  fitting  in  regard  to  the  butterfly's  wings  and  the  theme 
of  menory.  On  Hugh's  memorial  clijub  In  the  vain  attempt  to 
recover  a  part  of  his  past  with  Armande  (TT,  90}   ,  he  sees 
a  butterfly  and  tries  to  catch  It,  but  fails.  Just  as  he 
falls  to  make  that  yearned-for  "contact  with  her  [Armande's] 
essential  Image  In  exactly  remembered  surroundings"  (TT,  95). 
His  memory  is  an  elusive  butterfly  which  refuses  to  be  pinned 
down.   The  two  specimens  on  the  page  of  Nabokov's  memoir  (SM. 
18),  however,  are  firmly  eternalized  as  the  frontispiece  of 
Mnemosyne's  triumph  over  time  and  oblivion. 

In  The  Gift,  butterflies  are  most  conspicuously  linked 
with  Fyodor's  memory  of  his  father  in  particular  and  the  past 
In  general.  When  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  butterflies)  Fyo- 
dor  writes,  "something  in  my  soul  unfolded  and  I  relived  all 
my  father's  Journeys"  <G,  118-9).  He  borrows  his  wings  (G, 
127}  for  the  imaginative  recreation  of  his  father's  travels 
from  their  common  passion  for  butterflies.  Accordingly,  lepl- 
doptera  are  the  dominant  theme  of  his  account  <G,  127-37). 
Early  in  the  book,  a  poem  about  Bsutterflles  Is  said  to  be 
thematically  connected  with  his  father  (G,  36),  and  whenever 
Fyodor  tries  to  evoke  his  father  he  calls  upon  butterflies  to 
vivify  the  recollection.  Almost  all  memories  of  his  father 
are  related  to  butterflies?^  It  is  with  the  help  of  the  evo- 
cations of  butterflies  that  Fyodor  manages  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  his  father  "with  the  same  relative  permanence"  <G, 
124)  with  which  his  father's  entomological  captures  are  pre- 
served in  a  museum  or  a  scientific  work. 

A  later  hero,  Van  Veen,  who  tries  desperately  not  to 
think  of  Ada,  knows  that  "a  butterfly  in  the  Park. ..[will] 
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revive  everything  with  a  dazzling  Inward  shock  of  despalc" 
<A,  324). 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  Intimate  connection 
between  a  specific  butterfly  and  a  personal  recollection  Is 
the  recurrent  appearance  of  the  Canberwell  Beauty  associ- 
ating first  love.  In  Nabokov's  novel  Mary  -  whose  Pushkin- 
Ian  epigraph  reads:  "Having  recalled  intrigues  of  former 
years, /having  recalled  a  formar  love"  -  Ganin  remembers  his 
former  love  "running  along  a  dark,  rustling  path,  her  black 
bow  looking  in  flight  like  a  huge  Camberwell  Beauty"  <H,  60), 
In  the  short  story  "Christmas",  written  about  the  same  time 
as  Mary,  the  same  connection  is  made  between  first  love  and 
the  simultaneous  emergence  of  a  Camberwell  Beauty  <CH,  159). 
The  example  from  Mary.  It  might  be  argued,  is  merely  a  feli- 
citous image  describing  the  visual  similarity  between  the 
girl's  bow  and  the  wings  of  that  particular  butterfly,  urtiere- 
as  in  "ChrlEtras"  the  association  is  prompted  by  the  seasonal 
coincidence  of  first  love  and  the  Insect's  emergence  from  its 
pupa.  But  In  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight,  the  emotion- 
al  side  of  the  association  is  clearly  visible.   The  last  meet- 
ing of  Sebastian  and  Natasha  is  intimately  linked  with  the 
image  of  that  butterfly  whose  autumnal  occurrence  foreshadows 
the  end  of  suDuner  and  the  end  of  the  love  affair:  "A  Camber- 
well  Beauty  skims  past  and  settles  on  the  kerf,  fanning  its 
velvety  wings"  (RL.  130).  And  finally,  the  private,  emotional 
origin  of  the  particular  association  is  revealed  in  Nabokov's 
autobiography,  where  his  love  for  Tamara  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  same  butterfly: 

I  always  recall  [Samara's  hair]  as  it  looked  first, 
fiercely  braided  into  a  thick  plait  that  was  looped 
up  at  the  back  of  her  head  and  tied  there  with  a 
big  bow  of  black  silk,   (91,  231) 
As  the  romance  comes  to  an  end,  Nabokov  evokes  the  image  of 
"a  Camberwell  Beauty,  exactly  as  old  as  our  romance,  sunning 
Its  bruised  black  wln^s"  (SM,  23«).^* 

A  moving  simile  related  to  Tamara  and  butterflies 
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at  the  end  of  the  Tamara  chapter.  The  author  Imagines  her 
letters  which  can  no  longer  reach  hijn  after  he  has  left 
Russia  "wealcly  flapCping]  about  like  bewildered  butterflies 
set  loose  in  an  alien  zone,  *t  the  wrong  altitude,  among  un- 
familiar flora"  tM,  251). 

All  these  memories  of  former  love  are  evoked  in  all  theii 
beauty  iind  charm,  and  yet  a  premonition  of  melancholy  and 
doom  clings  to  them.  All  four  loves  associated  with  Camber- 
wall  Beauties  -  Ada  is  the  exception  -  ara  short-lived,  In- 
evitably eclipsed  by  the  lovers*  apprehension  of  loss  and 
time's  corroding  paver.     This  aspect,  too,  is  contained  in 
the  name  of  the  Camberwell  Beauty,  although  only  indirectly. 
The  Cambetwel)  Beauty  is  also  known  as  "Mourning  Cloak"  - 
because  the  dark  central  area  of  its  wings  looks  like  a  black 
funeral  cloak  -  and  Nabokov  consciously  exploits  the  addition- 
al association.   The  memory  of  first  love  Is  characterised 
as  beautiful  and  charming,  but  at  the  same  time  it  contains 
the  element  of  mourning.  The  ephemeral  Insect  with  its  hand- 
some dark,  velvety  wings  represents  both  the  fragility  and 
delicacy  of  love  which  must  inevitably  come  to  an  end  and 
soon  wear  the  mourning  cloak  of  loss. 

Several  other  heroines  are  associated  with  butterflies, 
which  seems  to  suggest  something  of  the  charm,  loveliness, 
and  grace  as  wel.L.as__the -Changeability  and  flightiiiess  of 
sowe  female  characters.    fliga  iji  Bend  Sinister  (136,  179, 
241),  Zina,  Colette,  and  Poiehka  in  Speak.  Memory  (149;  148, 
150;  210-11),  Lollta  In  Lollta  (14,  18,  et  passim).  Sybil  In 
P^lft  Fire  (42-3,  172),  Armande  in  Transparent  Things  (90,  94- 
9S),  and  the  narrator's  loves  in  Look  at  the  Harlequins  I  (34- 
36,  108-9,  171,  226)  -  all  these  characters  ara  associated 
with  or  compared  to  outterflles  or  moths.  Love  and  the  pur- 
suit of  beauty  are  often  connected  with  butterflies,  and  Hum- 
bert's passion  for  the  nymphet  Lolita  Is  the  most  consistent 
and  elaborate  expression  of  this. 
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Generally  it  mAy  be  said  that  butterfli«s  in  NabolcoV* 
fiction  are  always  neant  to  convey  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  recognition  of  translnrcc.  The  quaat  for  the  ideal  and 
the  ardent  hope  for  fulfillment  and  happiness  are  repeatedly 
ej^ressad  In  terms  of  butterflies- 
Yet  for  Nabokov  the  passlo  et  morbus  aure liana  (SH.  1.73} 
and  the  passion  of  the  artist,  the  lepidopteral  science  and 
imaginative  creation  are  not  easy  to  reconcile: 

an  aurelian's  passion... stands  outside  the  limits 
of  a  novelist's  world...  whenever  I  allude  to 
butterflies  in  my  novels,  no  matter  how  diligent- 
ly I  rework  the  stuff,  it  remains  pale  and.  false 
and  does  not  really  express  what  I  want  it  to  ex- 
press  (SO,  135). 
Just  as  there  is  the  clash  between  personal  past  and  fiction- 
al creation  (cf.  ^,  95)  in  Nabokov's  works,  there  is  that 
of  the  scientist  and  the  novelist  in  regard  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  butterflies.  To  the  lepidopterologist,  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  makes  it  much  more  complex  and  real 
than  it  could  be  shown  within  the  frame  of  the  artist's  ima- 
ginative writing.   Thus,  though  there  are  passages  where 
scientific  description  is  predominant,  butterflies  are  often 
artistically  stylized  in  his  fiction.   They  are  authorial 
signals  or  commemorative  seals;  they  are  often  summary  sym- 
bols or  omens  of  future  events.  When  In  Lolita  a  butterfly 
appears  at  the  end  of  Humbert's  description  of  Lolita's  ethe- 
real grace,  at  a  moment  of  Humbert's  Intense  "beauty  assimi- 
lation" (L,  233),  it  marks  a  high  point  of  the  novel.  It 
summarizes  the  nymphet's  essential  characteristics  and  fore- 
shadows her  inevitable  metamorphosis.   In  this  passage,  A. 
Appel  comments,  Humbert  "has  come  as  close  to  capturing  Lo- 
lita's grace  as  he  ever  will" 

The  one  instance  where  "the  entomological  satellite  does 
impinge  upon  [his]  novellstic  globe"  (SO,  136}  is  in  lepidop- 
teral associations  of  certain  place-names.  Just  as  the  names 
of  certain  locations  evoke  particular  entomological  n 
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so  th«  fictional  pl»ca-nam«s  in  Nabokov's  works  are  often 
connected  with  butterflies  either  as  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal experiencas  or  as  a  technique  of  allusion.  To  Pyodor, 
for  example,  the  "divine  meaning"  of  a  particular  traod  and 
neadow  Is  expressed  "in  Its  butterflies"  (G,  144),  and  to 
Nabo)cov  the  experience  of  ecstasy  is  intimately  tied  up  with 
entomological  discovery  (ai,  138-9).   D.  Butler  has  taken 
some  of  the  place-names  of  Nabokov's  lepidopteral  finds  as 
a  starting  point  to  examine  the  relationship  between  them 
and  their  function  In  Lollta.    She  suggests  that  in  Lolita 
"Nabokov  has  transposed  his  own  passion  for  butterflies  Into 
his  hero's  passion  for  nymphets".    Notwithstanding  Nabo- 
kov's disapproval  Of  her  article  (SO,  96),  it  shows  some  in- 
teresting correspondences  between  the  scientist's  and  the 
novelist's  work.  A.  Appel  concurs  with  her  thesis  insofar 
as  he  also  states  that  "the  butterfly  motif  was  crucial  to 
Nabokov's  realization  of  the  book  -  a  psychic  necessity". 
The  Intense  experiences  of  his  many  years  of  butterfly  hunt- 
ing on  the  American  Continent  have  found  their  artistic  ex- 
pression in  Humbert's  pursuit  of  the  nymphet.   The  word  "nym- 
phet"  does  not  only  have  the  sense  that  Humbert  gave  It,  but 
Is  also,  as  several  critics  have  pointed  out   ,  "an  Insect 
in  that  stage  of  development  which  Intervenes  between  the 
larva  and  the  Imago;  a  pupa"  (OED) .  an  Insect  larva  "that 
differs  chiefly  In  size  and  degree  of  differentiation  from 
the  Imago"  ( WID) .   In  Lolita.  the  heroine  is  also  that,  a  not 
fully  developed  little  girl  <Latin  pupa  'girl,  doll'),  a 
golden  chrysalis,  an  incomplete  imago,  an  eidolon.   Humbert 
repeatedly  calls  her  his  "bride",  which  is  not  only  an  allu- 
sion to  Poe'3  "Annabel  Lee",  but  also  a  reference  to  the 
Greek  root  nymphe  'bride,  nymph'.   The  name  Lolita  Is  also 
connected  with  Nabokov's  entomology.   It  is  a  derivation  from 
Dolores,  and  Dolores  Is  the  name  of  a  town  near  which  he 
caught  the  first  known  females  of  Lvcaeides  sub livens  Nabokov 
(named  after  its  first  discoverer).    Since  the  butterfly 
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motif  In  Lollta  has  already  receivad  considerable  critical 
attention  ,  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  theme  can  be  for- 
gone here. 

Sometimes  the  names  of  Habslcov's  characters  contain  re- 
ferences to  lepidoptera.     To  Nabokov  the  scientist  and  no- 
velist, his  creatures  ace  llk'-^  butterflies  which  he  observes, 
captures,  and  preserves  in  the  glass  cabinets  Of  his  fiction- 
al pcose.  He  disentangles  their  strange  life  histories  and 
describes  their  mysterious  metamorphoses.  His  professional 
interest  in  lepidoptera  is  concentrated  on  a  small  area;  he 
Is  more  concerned  with  "the  subspecies  and  the  subgenus  than 
[with]  the  genus  and  th*  family"  (SO,  41),  he  admits.   Simi- 
larly Nabolcov  maintains  that  "true  art  deals  not  with  the 
genus,  and  not  even  with  the  species,  but  with  an  aberrant 
Individual  of  the  species"  (50,  155).  His  heroes  are  such 
aberrant  Individuals,  and  he  pursues  than  through  the  various 
stages  of  development  to  finally  net  them  and  bestow  upon 
them  the  immortality  which  a  rare  butterfly  receives.  Re- 
peatedly we  find  Habofcov  in  the  role  of  a  butterfly  hunter 
whose  appearances  in  the  margin  of  his  boolcs  reminds  the 
characters  of  their  fragile  existence  aitd  the  readers  of  the 
author's  omnipresence.  In  King.  Queen.  Knave,  the  three  pro- 
tagonists notice  him  with  his  net,  «Alch  Martha  and  rrans 
mistake  for  a  fishing  net  or  one  for  catching  mosquitoes { 
only  Dreyer  knows  its  real  function  (KQK.  232).   In  "Spring 
in  Fialta",  we  nay  see  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  moth-hunting 
Englishman  <SF,  26} t  in  Bend  Sinister,  the  author  looks  up 
from  his  literary  laSbrs  to  discover  a  moth  ftp  *■*"■   "'■'-nlilft  i^* 
his  window  nettint^  (BS,  242)[  in  Pnin.  the  lepidopterist  Vla- 
dimir Vladinlrovich  is  mentioned  (P,  128);  and  in  Lolita.  A 
Screenplay.  Nabokov  makes  a  Hitchcock- like  appearance  as  "The 
Butterfly  Hunter"  (LS,  128). 

Butterflies  are  significant  signs  of  authorial  control 
and  frequently  siasal  the  creator's  fatal  patterning  of  the 
events.  They  are  often  used  as  agents  of  coincidence,  por- 
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tents,  or  ornamental  emblems  illuntnatlng  the  pages  of  the 
characters'  lives.  This  fatalistic  function  of  butterflies 
Is  particularly  noticeable  In  connection  with  one  specific 
butterfly,  the  Red  Admiral  (Vaneasa  atalanta)  which  recurs 
In  several  works  foreboding  doom.  This  butterfly,  Nabokov 
helpfully  explains,  was  called  "The  Butterfly  of  Doom"  in 
Horthern  Russia  (SO,  170)  and  as  such  figures  in  some  of 
his  books. 

In  King.  Queen.  Knave,  this  butterfly  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  second  chapter  (KQK.  44),  after  the  participants  of 
the  drama  of  adultery  have  been  Introduced.  It  announces 
the  trite,  vulgar  affair  between  the  bored  wife  and  the  pro- 
vincial knave,  an  affair  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  frus- 
tration and  doom.  Significantly,  it  is  only  Dreyer  who  pays 
attention  to  the  butterfly  settling  on  the  table,  "so  lovely, 
so  festive"  (44).^^  In  Speak.  Memory,  the  Red  Admiral  which 
a  little  girl  leads  by  a  thread  (SH,  30S-6)  foreshadows  the 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  Innocent  and  helpless  people  In  German 
extermination  camps  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Second  World 
War  about  to  break  out.  The  butterfly  stands  for  beauty  and 
fragility,  and  in  Nabokov's  fiction  the  destruction  of  such 
an  insect  repeatedly  signals  vulgarity  and  crudity. 

The  function  of  the  Red  Admiral  as  the  butterfly  of  doom 
is  most  clearly  recognizable  In  Pale  Fire.  The  same  "dark 
Vanessa"  which  Shade  notices  at  the  end  of  his  poem  (PF,  69) 
before  he  stops  his  work  and  walks  out  "to  his  doom"  (PP,  172) 
has  been  observed  in  the  garden  of  Lavender's  villa  "Llbl- 
tina"  (the  name  comes  from  the  Italian  goddess  of  the  dead) 
by  Gradus,  who  is  associated  with  a  heraldic  Vanessa,  bring- 
ing death  (^,  202).  The  Red  Admiral  Is  a  migratory  butter- 
fly, feeding  on  carrion  at  times  (^,  172),  just  as  Gradus 
travels  far  and  subsists  mainly  on  the  desire  to  kill.  The 
Vanessa  Is  described  as  "a  heraldic  butterfly"  (PF,  202)  which, 
as  Klnbote  points  out,  is  called  harvalda  In  Zembla,  that  is 
'the  heraldic  one'  (PF,  172),  and  occurs  in  the  escutcheon  of 
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the  Dijkes  Of  Payn.  Both  Klnbota  and  Shade  have  r«p«atadly 
noticed  the  butterfly  (^,  290),  and  in  the  letter's  final 
Doments  of  life  it  even  settles  on  his  Bleavei  physically 
narking  him  for  death.  As  Kinbote  describes  it,  the  butter- 
fly is  an  "individual"  hovering  over  the  two  nen  "with  an 
almost  frightening  imitation  of  conscious  play"  <^,  290); 
it  Is  an  agent  of  fate,  an  enissary  of  the  author  claiming 
his  creature  and  ending  the  gene: 

Then  the  tide  of  the  shade  reached  the  laurels,  and 

the  magnificent,  vel vet -and-f lane  creature  dissolved 

in  it.   (PP,  290) 
Shade,  laurels,  and  butterfly  marge,  and  It  is  fleer  that 
the  poet  will  outlive  his  earthly  existence  In  his  work; 
death  is  only  another  stage  of  metanorphosls . 

In  Kinbote's  view,  the  poem  (but  for  its  missing  last 
line,  which  he  believes  to  be  Identical  with  its  first  line) 
has  a  perfectly  symmetrical  structure,  "with  its  two  identi- 
cal central  parts,  solid  and  ample,  forming  together  with 
the  shorter  flanks  twin  wings  of  five  hundred  verses  each" 
<P7.  15).   This  butterfly  design  of  the  poem,  possibly  also 
alluded  to  later  as  "the  forgotten  butterfly  of  revelation" 
(PP.  269),  can  be  extended  to  a  different  kind  of  symmetry, 
namely  that  between  the  po««ii  on  one  side,  and  the  commentary 
oa  the  other.  Together  they  form  the  complete  design.  Just 
as  Shade  is  associated  with  a  Red  Admiral,  so  Kinbote  speaks 
of  the  "sable  gloom"  of  his  nature  being  marked  "like  a  dark 
Vanessa  with  gay  flashes"  (PF,  308).  Although  Kinbote  is 
no  lepidopterist  and  is  frequently  mistaken  about  butterflies, 
there  are  many  references  to  then  In  his  commentary. 

Often  Habokov  places  a  butterfly  as  a  colored  seal  of 
artistic  coincidence  on  a  fictional  scene.  When  the  narrator 
of  Look  at  the  Harlequins  1  meets  the  woman  who  Is  to  become 
his  last  love  (the  "you"  of  the  novel),  the  Importance  of 
that  meeting  is  signalled  by  the  appearance  of  a  butterfly 
which  briefly  settles  on  a  nearby  clover  (iJI,  226).  To  the 
,  coincidence  is  'the  angel  with  the  eyed  wings"  (LH. 
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230)  which  flutters  -in  and  out  of  the  pages  of  his  personal 
ncBolr.  Th*  accidental  meeting  is  part  of  the  butterfly  - 
love  theme  Moven  in  the  texture  of  his  "story  of  love  and 
prose"  (LH,  200) !   three  other  women  who  were  Important 
In  his  life  are  associated  with  butterflies.  Iris  (LH,  34-6), 
Annette  (LK,  108-9),  and  Bel  Cui,  171). 

In  Glory,  an  "entirely  black  butterfly"  (GL,  86)   chal- 
lenges Martin's  courage(who  has  lost  his  footing  on  a  climb 
in  the  mountains)  and  mocks  his  fear  by  fluttering  around 
hljn  "with  enviable  casualness  like  a  quiet  little  devil"  (GL, 
86).  King  Charles,  scrambling  across  the  mountains  to  es- 
cape the  Shadows,  also  notices  "a  black  butterfly. ..dancing 
down  a  pebbly  rake"  (PF,  142);  it  signals  his  future  meeting 
with  another  Shade  and  another  dark  butterfly.  In  Ada,  short- 
ly before  the  opponents  in  a  duel  exchange  fire.  Van  becomes 
aware  of  "a  transparent  white  butterfly"  (A,  310)  floating 
past,  giving  hin  a  presentiment  of  death  which,  however,  does 
not  materialize. 

Smurov  compares  his  quest  for  his  real  self  to  the  en- 
tomologist's task  of  scientific  classification  and  wonders: 
"Where  is  the  type,  the  model,  the  original?"  (E,  58)..  He 
has  resolved  "to  dig  up  the  true  Smurov", 

being  already  aware  that  his  image  was  influenced 
by  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  various 
souls...  I  experienced  an  excitement  new  to  me. 
Just  as  the  scientist  does  not  care  vhether  the 
colour  of  a  wing  is  pretty  or  not,  or  whether  its 
markings  are  delicate  or  lurid  (but  is  interested 
only  in  its  taxonomlc  characters),  I  regarded 
Smurov  without  any  aesthetic  tremor;  instead,  I 
found  a  keen  thrill  In  the  classification  of 
Smurovlan  masks  that  I  had  so  casually  under- 
taken.  (E,  59) 

The  search  for  his  true  image,  for  his  own  Individual  identi- 
ty, resembles  the  naturalist's  Interest  In  disentangling  and 
classifying  the  life  history  of  an  insect  {cf.  SO,  40). 

When  Kinbote  speaks  of  his  ability  to  "pounce  upon  the 
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forgotten  butterfly  of  revelation"  {PF,  289),  he  chooses  an 
apt  metaphoc  comblnJr.g  Haboleov'B  fascination  with  the  mys- 
tecious  life  of  lepidoptera  with  the  artist's  pursuit  of 
discovery.  The  character  who  professes  to  have  solved  "the 
riddle  of  the  universe"  (UT,  163)  is  significantly  called 
"Falter",  which  is  German  for  'butterfly*. 

Not  the  least  mysterious  aspect  of  butterfly  life  is 
the  habit  of  metamorphosis  from  the  egg  through  the  changing 
molts  of  the  larva  to  the  cocooned  stage  of  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  up  to  the  final  emergence  of  the  imago.  A.  Appel 
has  pointed  out  -  and  this  applies  not  only  to  Lollta  -  that 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  butterfly  as  "a  metaphor  for  the 
artistic  process"  suggests  "a  transcendent  design"   .   He 
shows  that  "the  simultaneous  metamorphosis  undergone  by  Lo- 
llta, K.H.,  the  book, the  author,  and  the  reader"  may  be 
likened  to  the  metamorphosis  of  butterflies:  "everything  in 
Lollta  Is  constantly  in  the  process  of  metamorphosis,  in- 
cluding the  novel  itself."    The  metamorphosis  of  butter-   t' 
flies  has  given  rise  to  the  ancient  view  of  the  butterfly 
as  a  symbol  of  regeneration  and  resurrection.  At  the  same 
time  it  represents  the  soul  liberated  from  the  shell  of  the 


body.  Kn  echo  of  the  Psyche  image  can  be  found  in  Bend 
Sinister,  where  the   soul  of  Krug's  wife  is  emblewatiaed _as^ 
a  moth.  The  hawk  moth  Krug  Imagines  her  carrying  <BS,  135-6) 
is  noticed  later  In  the  antique  shop  Cln  Dlmmerlamp  Street!) 
of  Peter  Qulst  (BS,  179)  and  finally  "bombinates...«t  the 
bright  window"  (BS,  xvili)  of  the  creator's  room  (BS,  241). 
Like  Krug,  Olga  has  returned  "unto  the  boson  of  [the]  maker' 
(BS,  xvili).  At  the  end  of  earthly  (fictional)  existence 
waits  the  solace  of  the  creator's  providence,  promising  a 
new  metamorphosis.  The  hawk  moth  belongs  to  the  family  of 
the  Sphlngldae,  and  Nabokov  seems  to  allude  also  to  the 
Thebian  sphinx  that  destroyed  every  passerby  who  could  not 
solve  the  riddles  she  posed.   Life  is  a  mystery,  a  riddle, 
symbolized  by  the  strange  life  cycle  of  butterflies,  which 
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cannot  b»   solved  by  manj  death  may  be  another  stage  In  a 
series  of  unpredictable  metamorphoses  whose  final  stage  re- 
mains unknown.  D.  Stuart  offers  the  suggestion  that  butter- 
flies express  the  notion  that  "human  life  may  be  instaric"   , 
and  there  are  indicatlors  In  Nabokov's  fiction  to  support 
that  view.   The  hero  of  "The  Return  of  Chorb", who  desperate- 
ly tries  to  recreate  and  immortalize  the  Image  of  his  dead 
wifsidoes  not  realize  that  somehow  she  is  near;  the  moth 
Striking  the  lamp  <BC,  64)  may  be  seen  as  a  paritlHl  tt  Olga's 
soul  hovering  outside  the  sphere  of  Krug's  life.   The  reader 
_f nl  1  nwn   thff  charac.'',ers '  development  through  a  series  of  me- 
tamorBtW""'  'mni  tJ:.ey_are  netted,  like  King  Alfln  In  Pale 
Fire  (103),  by  the  Creator,  to  be  preserved,  like  butterfly 
specimens,  in  the  relative  eternity  of  art. 

In  Invitation  to  a   Beheading .  Cincinnatus  is  twice  asso- 
ciated with  a  lepidapteron.   Once  he  is  seen  as  a  butterfly 
caught  In  the  splderweb,  and  or.ce  as  a  moth  managing  to  es- 
cape its  predator. 

In  chapter  11,  Cincinnatus  notices  "a  butterfly's  or- 
phaned wing"  (I,  lOB)  In  the  web  of  the  spider  which  shares 
his  cell.  The  spider's  resourcefulness  In  finding  a  support 
for  its  net  Is  compared  to  Narthe's  in  putting  up  clothes- 
lines. The  connection  between  Harthe  and  the  spider  had  al- 
ready been  explicitly  made  in  the  second  chapter,  when  "the 
velvet  spider,  somehow  resembling  Marthe"  iT,    29)  was  mention- 
ed. Not  only  her  "black  velvet  dress"  tl,  60,  89,  179)  and 
the  "black  velvet  ribbon"  (I,  IB,  99)  around  her  neck  corre- 
spond to  the  velvety  "black  beastie"  (I,  108),  but  also  her 
"round  haael  eyes"  (I,  IB,  27,  56)  are  the  same  as  the  spi- 
der's "round  hazel  eyes"  (Z,    108).   Cincinnatus,  the  butter- 
fly without  mimicry,  becomes  the  helpless  prey  of  his  pre- 
dators, and  Marthe's  constant  betrayals  and  her  voracity 
leave  nothing  of  him  but  an  "orphaned  wing".   He  Is  caught  In 
the  net  woven  by  the  people  around  him,  destined  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  description  of  Cincinnatus'  appearance,  which 
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lM»«dlately  follows  the  observation  of  the  butterfly's  re- 
mainders, stresses  the  ethereal  fragility  of  his  body. 

In  chapter  19,  Rodlon  (the  jailer)  brings  a  large,  dark 
moth  for  the  spider,  but  It  manages  to  escape  .   Clnciiuiatus 
admires  Its  "solemn  Invulnerable  torpor"  and  the  "lnviolable"i 
"perpetually  open  eyes"  <I,  191)  and  cannot  refrain  from 
stroking  the  insect  and  marvelling  at  the  "gentle  firmness" 
and  "unyielding  gentleness"  (I,  191)  of  Its  body.  For  the 
DOth  "daytime  is  dark"  (I,  189),  and  to  Cincinnatus,  too, 
the  reality,  the  daytime  of  his  captors,  is  dark,  incompre- 
hensible. He  lives  in  another  world  and  cannot  find  his  way 
among  the  people  in  whose  nldst  he  is  exiled.  Mis  father 
had  "vanished  Into  the  dark  night"  (I,  120),  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  jailers  Cincinnatus  Is  a  "lone  dark  obstacle"  (I,  21) 
among  transparent  shapes.  His  w6rld  Is  radically  different 
from  that  In  which  he  is  presently  residing.  Just  as  the 
moth  did  not  want  its  slumber  to  be  disturbed  (I,  1S9),  so 
Cincinnatus  persists  in  his  slumber  ("let  me  doze  some  more" 
[I,  23}).  H«  wants  to  keep  dreaming  (I,  32,  46,  82-3,  197, 
19B)  and  only  wake  up  In  sone  dimly  imagined  native  element. 
The  moth's  eyes  cannot  see  during  the  day,  and  Cincinnatus 
states  that  his  eyes  (in  fact,  all  his  senses)  are  different 
fron  those  of  the  other  people  ll,   46).  He  maintains  that 
he  is  the  only  living  being  among  dead  ones  <i,  46)  and  his 
ideas  and  feelings  are  the  opposite  of  everybody  else's.   He 
MSambles  the  moth  whose  day  is  the  night  of  other  creatures, 
and  trtiose  night  is  their  day.  The  moth,  Cincinnatus  knows, 
"will  fly  away  at  night  through  the  broken  window"  (I,  195). 
This  knowledge  causes  the  word  "death"  -  the  last  <but  later 
crossed-out)  word  in  his  diary  -  to  lose  some  of  Its  terror 
and  the  appearance  (and  disappearance)  of  the  moth  seons  to 
be  a  pr^nlse  of  salvation.  The  very  "opacity"  and  "Impene- 
trability" of  his  being  is  his  unrealized  strength.  Real- 
izing that  he  should  not  have  "sought  salvation  within  [the] 
confines"  of  the  sham  reality  surrounding  him  (Z,   189),  Cin- 
cinnatus resolutely  walks  away  from  the  scaffold. 
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One  of  tha  most  poignant  iisea  of  the  butterfly  motif 
occurs  In  an  early  short  story  entitled  "Christmas"  (1925). 
Sleptsov,  the  protagonist,  has  recently  lost  his  beloved 
son  and  returns  for  a  short  time  to  his  wintery  country 
home.  Pull  of  grief,  he  enters  his  son's  ccld,  deserted 
room  to  collect  a  few  of  the  latter' s  personal  belongings. 
Among  the  various  butterfly  paraphernalia  -  his  son  was  an 
ardent  collector  -  which  he  takes  with  him  to  'lis  room  is 
a  biscuit  tin  containing  a  "probably  dead"  chrysalid  (CH, 
157).  Memories  of  a  past  summer  and  the  reading  of  parts 
of  his  son's  diary  increase  the  father's  despair  to  an  un- 
bearable degree: 

Sleptsov. ..had  a  fleeting  sensation  tnat  earthly 
life  lay  before  him;  totally  bare  and  comprehen- 
sible -  and  ghastly  in  its  sadness,  humiliating- 
ly  pointless,  sterile,  devoid  of  miracles...  tCK,  160) 
But  all  of  a  sudden  he  hears  a  faint  snap  produced  by  the 
bursting  of  the  cocoon  in  the  tin,  and  Sleptsov  witnesses 
the  emergence  of  a  big,  black-winged  moth. 

The  extensive  description  of  the  cold,  crystalline 
winter  landscape,  of  the  deserted  house  surrounded  by  high 
snowdrifts,  and  the  inexplicable,  senseles  death  of  the 
protagonist's  young  son  constitute  the  essential  mood  of 
the  story.  The  father's  grief  and  the  thought  of  his  own 
death  contrast  with  the  promise  of  salvation  intimated  in 
the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  lith  the  father's  me- 
mories of  a  happy  summer  with  his  son,  and  with  his  dis- 
covery of  his  son's  secret  love. 

Present  (winter,  death,  grief)  and  past  (summer,  life, 
happiness),  end  and  beginning,  despair  and  consolation  aro 
delicately  balanced  In  the  setting,  atmosphere,  and  sugges- 
tiveness  of  the  story.  The  winter  snow  burying  the  sioiner 
memories,  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  hope  for  His  rnturn 
(made  doubtful  by  the  "equanimous  radiance  of  the  cross  on 
the  church"  [CH,  156]),  the  hope  for  life  and  afterljfe, 
and  the  incomprehensible  reality  of  deai.h  -  all  are  subsumed 
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In  the  Image,  the   metaphor,  of  th«  "dead",  hibernating  chrys- 
alid.   The  Attacua  moth  breaking  forth  fron  the  cocoon  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  the  Saturnldae,  a  name  recalling  Sat- 
urn's festival,  which  celebrated  the  sowing  of  the  ci^ps  in 
the  middle  of  December  and  nay  be  considered  "the  prototype, 
if  not  the  origin,  of  our  Christmas  festivities"^^.   The  be- 
ginning of  something  new,  however,  is  no  consolation  for 
Sleptsovi  "It's  Christmas  ttMoorrow",  he  thinks,  "and  I'm 
going  to  die"  (CH,  160).   But  In  the  middle  of  his  despair, 
when  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  life  ia  "pointless, 
sterile,  devoid  of  mlcacles"  (CH,  160),  there  occurs  the 
meaningful,  fertile,  miraculous  appearance  of  new  life  in  the 
middle  of  lifeXessness  In  the  shape  of  the  moth  freeing  it- 
self from  the  chrysalis,  slowly  unfolding  its  wings  "to  the 
limit  set  for  then  by  God"  (CH,  161).  The  sight  of  the  un- 
timely and  yet  timely  energeiice  of  the  marvelous  Oriental 
moth  holds  some  solace,  and  for  a  moment  Sleptsov  can  turn 
Ms  thoughts  away  from  death  and  hopelessness  and  watch  the 
birth  of  the  insect: 

And  then  those  thick  black  wings,  with  a  glazy  eye- 
spot  on  each  and  a  purplish  bloom  dusting  their 
hooked  foretlps,  took  a  full  breath  under  the  im- 
pulse of  tender,  ravishing,  almost  human  happi- 
ness.  (CH,  161) 

In  his  Homo  Ludens  (1939),  J.  Huizlnga  has  convincingly 
discussed  the  vital  function  of  the  game  in  culture  and  civ- 
ilization and  shown  that  it  is  a  fundamental  aspect  of  hu- 
man expression,  pre-existing  culture  and  instrumental  in  Its 
shape  and  development.  A  game,  he  defines, 

ist  eine  Handlung,  die  innerhalb  gewisser  GrenTien 
von  Zelt,  Raum  und  Sinn  veclSuft,  In  einer  slcht- 
baren  Ordnung,  nach  frelwlllig  angenomroanen  Regeln, 
auDerhalb  der  Sph^e  materieller  NUtzllchkelt  Oder 
Notwendigkelt.42 

The  game  creates  order,  a  temporary,  limited  perfection,  con- 
trasting with  the  confusion  and  imperfection  of  the  iforld. 
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As  such  It  has  not  only  a  cultural  function,  but  alsc  a  con- 
siderable aesthetic  value.  Games  are  "acitwelllge  whiten 
Irmechalb  dec  gewffhnllchen  Welt"   .   Basing  his  observationE 
on  Huizinga,  S.   Orassi  points  out  in  his  Kunst  unJ  Wythjs 
(19S7)  that  the  game 

mlBt  einen  Kreis  ab,  Innerhalb  desHsn  die  absolute 
Strange  und  ObjektivitSt  bestlmmter  Regeln  herrscht 
und  elne  feel  entworfene  Ocdnung  gewls/ie  woh]  ver- 
traute  GegenstSnde  und  Menschen  ijmgceift  und  ver- 
wandelt  und  Ihnen  dadurch  eine  neue  Bedeutumj  ver- 
lelht." 
E.  Grass!  extends  this  viaw  to  the  artist's  task  of  (jiviny 
meaning  to  the  accidental  and  fraijmentary  pf.enomen.i  >  f  hu- 
man life  by  creating  an  aesthetic  order  which  has  affinity 
with  the  rules  nf  a  game.   To  rtchieve  this,  the  artist  is 
In  need  of  a  pattern, 

eines  beszlmmten  Entwurfes,  den  Ihm  nut  oin  "Mythos", 
eine  "Pabel"  vernitteln  kann,  mit  dercn  Hilfe  alien 
dargestellten  Handlungen,  GefChlen,  Leidenschaf ten 
und  Geger.stSnde^i  e?  ne  "menschliche"  Bedeutunfj  ab'jc- 
wonnen  werden  fcann.''= 
In  his  book  Understandinii  Hedl a  (1964),  M.  McLuhan  de'/oter 
one  chapter  to  the  dlscLssion  of  the  game  element  in  culture, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  the  form  of  any  game  is  of  first  im- 
portance and  that  it  ia  "the  pa^itern  of  a  game  that  givos  it 
relevance  to  our  inner  lives"  ".   Art,  like  games,  is,  ac- 
cording to  HcLuhan,  "an  extension  of  human  awareness  In  ror,- 
tclved  and  conventional  patterns"   .   As  can  be  seen  from 
these  three  different  books,  the  concept  of  game  i:;  far  fron 
the  popular  belief  of  some  essentially  trivial  and  unserlriun 
occupation;  games  are  an  important  part  of  human  culture  in 
general  and  a  significant  aspect  of  art  in  particul'^r. 

Nabokov's  fiction  Is  an  example  of  the  vitality  and  re- 
levance of  the  game  element  in  literary  creation.   It  on 
be  traced  not  only  in  his  conception,  and  composition  of  art, 
but  also  in  the  particular  nature  of  the  fictional  lives  in 
his  short  stories  and  novels. 

The  r«narks  concerning  the  nature  of  games  quoted  abovs 
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ar«  also  pertinent  comtents  on  the  nature  of  N&bokov's  art. 
In  The  Defense,  there  are  suggestions  that  chess  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  art  and  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  cer- 
tain techniques  of  literary  composition  and  strategies  of 
chess.   Luzhin's  later  wife,  who  Icnows  more  about  literature 
than  about  chess,  thirJcs  of  hin  as  "a  great  artist"  and  of 
his  chess  playing  as  "a  mysterious  art  equal  to  all  the  re- 
cognized arts"  (DF,  SS).   "His  very  art",  she  muses  a  few 
pages  later,  "and  all  the  manifestations  and  siqne  of  this 
art  [are]  mysterious"  CDF,  90).  Art  exists  apart  from  the 
ordinary  world,  Just  as  the  game  of  chess  is  "a  spectral  art" 
(PF.  110}  with  its  own  conceptions  of  time  and  space  and  Its 
own  special  rules,   in  both  chess  and  art,  the  stress  is  on 
the  pattern.  Lushin,  the  chess  artist,  is  fascinated  not  so 
Much  by  the  contents  of  Jules  Verne's  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days  as  by  the  "exact  and  relentlessly  unfolding 
pattern"  (DF,  34)  of  the  book, and  he  is  enchanted  by  Conan 
Doyle's  Sherlock  Kolmas  because  of  the  logical  progress  of 
the  protagonist's  mind  "through  a  crystal  labyrinth  of  possi- 
ble deductions  to  the  one  radiant  conclusion"  (DF,  34).  In 
Nabokov's  fiction,  too,  there  Is  a  chess-like  logic  and  har- 
nony  which  combines  the  different  thematic  lines  and  moves 
into  strategically  correlated  patterns.  When  Nabokov  speaks 
in  the  foreword  to  The  Defense  about  rereading  the  novel  as 
"replaying  the  moves  of  its  plot"  (DF,  B),  this  Is  an  apt 
way  to  view  the  structure  of  the  chess  novel;  it  is,  however, 
also  a  way  of  approaching  many  of  Nabokov's  other  works. 

To  speak  of  "the  central  Importance  of  the  game- element 
in  Nabokov"   Is  no  exaggeration,  and,  among  the  games  in  his 
fiction/ chess  is  particularly  prominent. J  The  game  of  chess 
has  three  facets  which,  though  partly  overlapping,  ought  to 
be  kept  separate  when  discussing  the  similarities  between 
chess  and  Nabokov's  art.  T Chess  is  first  of  all  a  game  be- 
tween two  persons,  a  battle  of  minds  with  the  aid  of  figures 
on  a  board;   apart  from  the  actual  game  is  the  composition  of 
chess  problems,  a  theoretical  and  abstract  activity  which 
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poses  certain  problems  and  demands  certain  solutions;  and 
finally  chess  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  the  lives  of  Nabo- 
kov's protagonists. 

When  S.  Purdy  maintains  that  Nabokov  ccMipares  the  game 
of  chess  to  the  artist's  craft  ,  he  ignores  the  fact  that 
Nabokov  himself  is  very  particular  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  game  of  chess  and  the  composition  of  problems.  Na- 
bokov's descriptions  of  chess  In  Speak.  Memory (28B-9 3)  and 
The  Gift  (183-4)  do  not  so  much  refer  to  the  practical  game 
as  to  the  theoretical  construction  of  chess  problems: 
I'm  not  interested  In  games  as  such.   Games  mean 
the  participation  of  other  persons;  I'm  inter- 
ested in  the  lone  performance  -  chess  problems, 
for  example,  which  I  compose  In  glacial  soli- 
tude.  <S0,  117) 
Ke  likes  to  devise  his  own  strategies  and  find  satisfying 
ways  of  leading  up  to  preconceived  solutions,  w.  Carroll's 
remarks  ace  to  the  point,  when  he  comments  on  Nabokov's  com- 
paring the  competition  in  chess  problems  between  the  com- 
poser and  the  hypothetical  solver  to  the  clash  between  the 
author  and  the  world  (SM,  290)^°: 

In  a  game,  the  competition  is  everyt'iing;  in  a 
problem,  the  solver  reenacts  the  creative  process 
of  the  composer,  preferably  In  the  same  sequence 
of  moves.  The  solver  must  become,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  composer's  double,  his  a>-auttioc,  in 
effect.   The  relationship  established  between  solver 
and  composer,  reader  and  author,  is. ..a  bond  of 
sharing. ..51 

The  resemblance,  then,  between  chess  and  literary  art, as  Na- 
bokov sees  It, is  mainly  based  on  methods  of  composition  and 
ideal  ways  of  finding  solutions  for  the  problems  [.osed.   Na- 
bokov is  always  more  Interested  in  the  how  than  the  what  tSO. 
65),  and  In  his  fictional  works  the  reader  Is  frequently  told 
beforehand  what  the  novel  Is  about  or  even  given  the  "solu- 
tion" at  the  beginning  (e.g.,  BN,  LD,  or  L).  In  a  chess 
problem,  the  objective  and  "solution"  is  spelled  out  at  the 
start;  the  solver  Is  given  the  constellation  of  the  pieces 
and  the  goal  of  his  task,  but  he  must  find  the  way  to 
reach  that  goal  and  solve  the  how  of  the  problem.   The 
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patter;is  and  combinations  are  of  primary  Ijnportance.  Com- 
posing chess  problems  Is  "a  b«Butiful,  complex  and  sterile 
arL  related  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the  game  only  insofar 
as,  say,  the  properties  of  a  sphere  are  made  use  of  both  by 
a  juqqler  in  weaving  a   new  act  and  by  a  tennis  player  in 
winning  a  tournament"  iSt,    288).  For  Pyodor,  the  problem 
and  the  game  differ  "in  about  the  same  way  as  a  verified 
sonnet  does  from  the  polemics  of  publicists"  (G,  1B3).  And 
in  his  "Introduction"  to  Poens  and  Problems.  Nabokov  calls 
problems  "the  poetry  of  chess"  <P*P.  15)   .  Summing  up  the 
longer,  illustrative  discussion  of  chess  problems  In  Th» 
Gift  and  Spealc.  Hemorv.  Nabokov  writes: 

Chess  problems  demand  from  the  composer  the  same 
virtues  that  characterize  all  worthwhile  arti  orig- 
inality, Invention,  conciseness,  harmony,  complex- 
ity, and  spler.dld  insln<::erlty.   CP£P,  15)53 
To  these  characteristics  must  be  added  the  striving  for  grace 
tSM.  289;  G,  184)and  beauty  (SN,  286,  290,  293;  G,  184),  the 
stress  on  the  combination  COM,  2B9g  §0,   11)^*  and  the  pattern 
(ai,  289,  291),  th*  purity  <G,  183,  1S4)  and  sterility  ISM, 
288j  G,  183j  PJP,  15)^^  of  the  exercise,  its  Illusory  nature 
(Sfl,  291;  SO,  12),  and  the  delight  and  pleasure  it  produces 
(SM,  2S9,  291,  292;  SO,  12).   These  words  referring  to  the 
composition  of  chess  problems  also  e;qiress  some  important 
concepts  and  qualities  of  his  literary  art. 

It  la  thus  possible  to  read  Habokov's  descriptions  of 
cheas  problems  and  their  composition  as  comments  on  his  art. 
Both  are  inutile  arts  leading  to  no  tangible  results.   In- 
spiration of  a  "poetlco-mathematlcal  type"  (SH,  288),  com- 
parable to  "poetic  inspiration"  (G,  183),  is  the  starting 
point  of  a  chess  problwn;  the  intention  Is  to  find  a  new, 
original  method  "of  embodying  this  or  that  refined  idea"  (G, 
183),  "a  new  way  of  blending  an  unusual  strategic  device 
with  an  unusual  line  of  defense"  (SK,  289).  The  composer 
attempts  to  achieve  "the  utmost  accuracy  of  expr'>ssion,  the 
utmost  economy  of  harmonious  fcrces"  (G,  183)  to  render, 
"with  humor  and  grace,  a  difficult  theme"  tSM.  289).  The 
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^ntira  scheme  is  already  complete  in  tlie  crsatoc's  mind  (G, 
183),  and  only  Its  transference  Into  expression  Is  difficult 
<SM.  290),  demanding  "that  constant  cesourcAf ul nass  out  of 
which,  in  the  chess  sense,  truth  Is  constructed"  <G,  183). 
The  original,  complex,  and  Infinitely  deceptive  lines  of  play 
comtine  to  being  about  the  "beauty  and  surprise"  (SH.  290) 
of  the  finished  product,  the  radiant  solution. 

Nabokov's  own  method  of  literary  creation  has  obvious 
afflr.lties  with  that  of  cwnposlng  a  chess  problem.   The  work 
of  art  Is  also  a  problem  which  demands  a  perfect  solution. 
The  author  "has  set  himself  certain  unique  rules  that  he  ob- 
serves, certain  nightmare  obstacles  that  he  surmounts,  with 
the  zest  of  a  deity  building  a  live  world"  <SM,  291).   The 
work  of  art  begins  with  inspiration  (SO,  31,  309),  and  In 
Nabokov's  case  the  creative  process  "goes  on  solely  In  the 
mind"  (SO,  31).  "The  narcator  forefeels  what  he  is  going 
to  tell"  (SO,  309), and  the  problem  Is  only  to  blend  the 
various  details,  events,  and  Images  Into  a  sensible  design, 
an  original  combination.  "The  pattern  of  the  thing  precedes 
the  thing"  (SO,  99),  explains  Nabokov.  To  describe  the  next 
stage  of  composition,  Nabokov  reverts  to  another  game  meta- 
phor, that  of  the  puzzle.   The  promptiiigs  of  inspiration  are 
put  down  on  Index  cards  (numbered  before'  final  use)  and  then 
arranged  so  a;;  to  create  a  complete  picture  (another  favorite 
metaphor,  by  the  way}"  : 

I  don't  wrlbe  consecutively  from  the  beginning  to 
the  next  chapter  and  so  on  to  the  end,   I  just  fill 
In  the  gaps  of  the  picture,  of  this  jigsaw  puzzle 
which  Is  quite  clear  ji.  my  mind,  picking  out  a  piece 
hrre  and  a  piece  there  and  filling  out  part  o^  ttie 
sky  and  part  of  the  lantlscape..,   (SO,  16-7) 
Or,  to  use  yet  another  game  -r.etaphor,  Nabckov  speaks  of  his 
completing  "the  gaps  of  the  crossword  at  any  spot  [he]  hap- 
pen[s}  to  choose"  (SO,  99-100),  of  "neatly  filling  numbered 
gaps"  (SM,  10).    The  single  "lines  of  play"  are  combined 
Into  a  pattern  which  unerrinqly  tends  to  the  all-explaining 
solution,  the  secret  of  the  th«natlc  designs  and  moves  only 
now  "spectacularly  exposed"  (Ci,  184). 
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A  chass  problan,  Kabolcov  maintains,  can  be  "a  ravishing 
work  of  art"  11,    184),  "a  beautiful,  complex,  and  aterlle" 
creation  of  th»  Ijnaglnatlon  CSM,  288).  And  the  work  of  art 
■nay  be  seen  as  a  riddle,  a  puzzle,  or  a  chess  problan  to 
which  the  author  tries  to  devise  a  solutloni 

Why  do  I  frlte  any  of  my  books,  after  all?  Foe  the 
sake  of  tie  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  the  difficulty. 
I  have  no  social  purpose,  no  moral  message;  I've  no 
general  lleas  to  exploit,  I  Just  like  conposlng  rid- 
dles with  elegant  solutions.   (SO,  16) 
[Lpllta]  IAS    like  the  composition  of  a  beautiful 
puzzle  •  Its  composition  and  its  solution  at  the 
saaie  tine,  since  one  Is  a  mirror  view  of  the  other, 
depending  on  the  way  you  look-   (SO,  20) 
Like  chess  problems,  Nabokov's  fictional  comoositlons  are 
"highly  specialized,  fanciful,  stylish  riddles"  CSM(  2S8>, 
Creating  "new  harmonies  and  new  conflicts"  (SH.  289).  The 
narrator  of  "A  Matter  of  Chance"  describes  the  protagonist's 
plotting  of  his  suicide  as  a  meticulous  calculation  of  "every 
detail,  as  If  he  were  composing  a  chess  problem"  (HC,  151), 
and  the  same  attention  to  detail,  to  the  network  of  incon- 
spicuous elements  constituting  the  secret  structure  of  the 
events,  characterizes  Nabokov's  fiction. 

Similar  to  the  gods  In  John  Shade's  poem,  Nabokov  Is 
playing  "a  game  of  worlds"  (PF.  63).  The  almighty,  hidden 
creator  composes  "in  glacial  solitude"  his  supreme,  complex, 
mysterious  chess  problems  with  the  characters  as  abstract 
pieces;  he  combines  the  seemingly  random  events  of  the  fic- 
tional world  to  form  logical  patterns  leading  to  an  Inevi- 
table solution;  and  he  structures  the  lives  of  the  protago- 
nists, to  quote  E.  A.  Poe,  "with  the  precision  and  rigid  con- 
sequence of  a  mathematical  problem"   .   Both  the  composition 
of  a  chess  problem  and  the  creation  of  artistic  fiction  de- 
mand. In  Nabokov's  opinion,  the  same  subtle  techniques  of 
inventive  combination,  structural  complexity,  and  sly  de- 
ception. In  both,  the  pleasure  consists  In  "the  wit  of  the 
threats  and  defenses,  the  grace  of  their  interlocked  move- 
ment, the  purity  of  the  mates"  (G,  184).  The  element  of  de- 
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cation  is,  In  both,  on*  of  the  most  characteristic  aspects: 
I  an  fond  of  chess  but  deception  In  chess,  as  In 
art,  lE  only  part  of  the  game;  It's  part  of  the 
combination,  part  of  the  delightful  possibilities, 
illusions,  vistas  of  thought,  which  can  be  false 
vistas,  perhaps.  Z  thlnl;  a  good  coniblnation  should 
always  contain  a  certain  elanent  of  deception.  (SO. 
11-12) 

The  artist,  rivalling  with  the  aloof  gods,  constructs 
his  own  games,  his  own  worlds,  in  which  different  rules  reJgn 
than  In  the  ordinary  world.   He  Is  playing  the  "supernal 
game"  (PF.  244),  composing  his  own  "Inunutable  fable  of  fate" 
(PF.  244)  characterised  by  clarity  and  harmony.   He  endows 
the  events  with  an  aesthetic  logic  and  creates  a  secret  co- 
herence between  the  confusing  manifestations  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  art  probes  the  mysteries  of  existence  bj- 
speculating  upon  the  ultimate  questions  of  life  and  death, 
space  ar.£  time.  The  Idea  that  life  is  mc^rely  a  game  based 
oi  chance  and  circumstance  Is  acceptable  only  if  It  can  be  '  ' 
shown  to  possess  some  kind  of  logical  principle,  no  matter  i' 
how  vaguely  it  may  iio  '■omprehended.  The  asseri  ion  that  the  ■ 
world  Is  <t   mighty  maze,  "but  not  without  a  plaii"    Is  some  .(• 
kind  of  comfort.  The  atheist  Hermann  <DS)  and  the  Christian 
Klnbote  (PF)  state  the  < wo  opposing  views  of  life  as  random- 
r.oss  or  Divine  Providence! 

The  nonexistence  of  God  is  simple  to  prove.   Im- 
possible to  concede,  for  example,  that  a  serious 
Jah,  all  wise  and  almighty,  could  employ  his  time 
In  such  Inane  fashion  as  playing  with  manikins, 
and  -  what  Is  still  more  Incongnous  -  should  re- 
strict his  game  to  the  dreadfully  trite  laws  of  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  mathematics,  and  never  -  mind 
you,  nevprl  -  show  his  face,  but  allow  hli.iself 
surreptitious  peeps  and  clrcuirloculions. ..  (DS,  111) 
When  the  soul  adores  Him  Whc  guides  It  through 
mortal  ]lfe,  wlien  It  distinguishes  His  sign  at 
every  turn  of  the  trail,  painted  on  the  boulder 
and  notched  In  the  fir  trunk,  when  every  page  In 
the  book  of  one's  persona]  fate  bears  His  water- 
mark, how  can  one  doubt  that  He  will  also  preserve 
us  through  all  eternity?   (PF,  221-22) 
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actually,  the  scientific  and  the  supernatural,  the    V  //   * 
miracle  of  the  mjscle  and  the  miracle  of  the  mlndf    J     ^.'^ 
are  both  inexplicable  aa  are  all  th«  ways  of  Our 
Lord.   {PP,  1S7)  / 

Hennarn  denies  any  kind  of  sense  In  the  universe  and  believes 
that  man  la  lefl.  wlt>iout  the  hope  of  transcendence;  Kinbote 
asserts  that  life  -  ur Intelligible  as  it  may  be  -  has  a  mean- 
ing in  a  divine  plan  whose  si9niflcar.ce  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  understand. 

The  artist  assumes  the  role  of  the  hidden  ^ods  and  makes 
,   life  intelligible,  shows  some  of  its  patterns,  and  endows 
..'  '.  '        the  seemingly  senselt^ss  manifestations  with  meaning  through 
his  art.  "Making  ornaments  /  Of  accidents  and  possibilities" 
'  ^SLt    ^^^    ^^   ^^^  supreme  Imaginative  achievement  3f  the  Nabo- 

j\  Icovian  artist.  Although  still  trapped  In  a  finite  existence 

t  and  caught  in  confusion  and  doubt,  he  tries  to  give  coher- 

ence and  plausibility  to  what  seens  random  and  senseless, 
building  up  counter -wo rids  of  order  and  harmony. 

The  novel  most  clearly  Indebted  to  the  i^oncept  of  game 
la  The  Defense.   Chess  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  in- 
tricate  pattecna  and  moves  of  its  't^Ctf^rfMT*)  but  also  shapes 
therflctlonal  worljQ  Chess  is  at  cnce  Ux^^^TTiSKfi,    tfiestruci 
ture,  and  the ^central  metapho^  Of  The  Defense.   For  Luzhln, 
life  turns  Into  a  continuous  gamo  of  chess  whose  purpose 
and  strategies  he  tries  to  determine  and  against  whose  threats 
he  must  find  an  effective  defense.   The  "fatal  pattern"  (DP, 
8)  in  which  he  is  caught  is  of  the  author's  making,  and  most 
Of  the  structural  moves  are  appropriately  analogous  to  'moves 
in  a  chess  game.    Chess,  then,  accounts  for  the  "basic 
structure"  (^,  9)  of  the  composition  and  for  the  substance 
/    of  the  events. 


^U-^ 


\^j/^ 


Luzhln 's  life  appears  as  a  game  of  skill  with  an  "exact 
and  relentlessly  unfolding  pattern",  unintelligible  to  the 
hero,  vrt>ich  progresses  "through  a  crystal  labyrinth  of  possi- 
ble deductions  to  the  one  radiant  conclusion"  (DP,  34). 
Iiuzhln  plays  the  part  of  the  fugitive  king  who  tries  to  evade 


^^-  /.,/,«<  w-  •,'     .3s,  . 
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th«  threats  directed  aijalnst  Ills  life.     He  is  Involved  In  "a 
kind  of  monstrous  gone  on  e  spectral,  wobbly,   and  endlessly 
disintegrating  board"   {DF,    71>  whose  complex  moves  he  flnda 
Inposalble  to  determine.     Although  he  seems  to  be  dimly  aware 
of  3  "consecutive  repetition  of  a  familiar  pattern"   (DP.   213- 
214),   he  does  not  know  what  the  purpose  of  the  pattern  Is 
nor  what  he  must  do  to  break  its  sinister  outlines.     His  task 
Is  inordinately  difficult  and,   in  terms  of  hia  life,   Im- 

he  had,    if  possible,   to  contrive  a  defense  against 
this  perfidious  combination,    to  free  himself  of  it, 
and   for   this   "le  had   to   foresee   Its  ultimate  aim,    its     ^ 
dire  direction,   but  this  did  not  yet  appear  feasible.    '"''  . 
An-1   the   thought   that   the   repetition  would  jirobably        ^'._^ 
continue  was   so   frightening   that   he  was   tempted   to  ..      „  , 

stop   the  clock   of   life,    to   suspend   the   game   for   good,     !\*-,^ 
to   treez(>,    and  at   ty.e   sacrp   time   he  noticed   that  he  I  "^wy, 

continued  tD  exlat,    l-.hat  some  kind  of  preparation  was  __,.   ^*»L]^'-. 
going  on,    a   creeping   development,    a.id   that  he  had  'if  ^■' 

TO   powHC   to  halt   this   novemeiit.      (^,    2i4-S)  -^ 

While   the  gam<-   is   still   In  progress,    the   Jltimaie   ain  nf    the 
attack   cannot  ho   divined:    "the   c.imbination  had   still   no-  com- 
pletely dcvel-^ped,   a;id  soor.  a  new,   dire  repetition  would 
manifest  Itself"   (DF,   219).     The  merr:iiG3aly  unfolding  patteen 
of  ).he  game,    "rich  Jn  possibilities"   (DP,    164),   leads  Lushin 
to  his  daoin.     Every  move  hn  makes  is  not  really  part  of  his  j /{^ 
owT  defense,    'lut   conforms   to   the   exact  plan  of   the   ^rand         1^ 
master  outside  In  whose  game  he  Is  only  one  figure.     His       }   r     ' / 
final  attempt  to  escape,  by  commitring  suiride,    turns  out 
to  have  !i»en  the  Inexorably  plotted  selfmat-^  or  "sul-mate" 
as   Habokov  calls   it    (DF,    3)^"^,    for   as   he  plunges   to   his   death  Tf- 

the   darkness   Irtc  whiCi   he   falls   ir "•—    •"«■-'•*-    '-■■-   •*-->-      '*' ' 

and  pale  squares"   (DF,   256). 

Luzhin   tries   to   apply  the   logic   and   rules   of   chess   to 
hie  life.     But  vhereas  In  his  chess  life  he  is  a  gifted  play- 
er,   In  control  of  the  situation,    in  h^s  everyday  life  he  is 
hopelessly  clumsy,    helpless,    and   lost.      He   attempts   to   Im-  . 

pose  the  same  chess  order  on  the  phenomena  of  the  world  so  as  1 
to  see  the  hidden  slgnificanre  :>f  life's  erratic  moves.   "Real  \ 
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life,  chess  life",  he  r.uses,  "was  orderly,  clear-cut,  mat 
rich  In  adventure" f  and  only  In  that  life  ia  he  abl»  to 
reign:  "everything  obeyed  his  will  and  bowed  to  t 
(DF.  134).   Outside  his  chess  existence,  he  cannot  compete 
t   with  Che  "awesome  power"  (DF,  132)  plotting  his  life,  threat- 
ening his  sanity,  and,  finally,  causing  his  death.   His  every- 
day life  does  not  possess  the  "hanr.onious  siirplicity"  (DF. 
36)  which  so  appeals  to  him  In  chess.  Here  he  Is  not  the 
player,  but  only  a  chess  piece,  manipulated  by  some  power 
outside,  leaning  over  the  chessboard  of  the  world.  He  Is 
a  vlctiH  eE  "referential  mania"  ;  he  tries  incessantly  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  indves  he  seems  to  find  In  the 
natural  phenomena  and  the  events  which  invade  and  structure 
his  life. 

The  hope  to  master  one's  own  fate,  to  actively  pursue 
one's  own  goals,  is  based  on  an  illusion.  Nabolcov's  charac- 
ters, unless  they  are  artists,  do  not  make  the  patterns  of 
their  lives  themselves,  but  are  a  part  of  the  patterns,  ig- 
norant of  the  outlines,  unaware  of   their  position  and  funcUot 
within  them.   As  such  they  frequi-rtly  seem  to  be  chessmen, 
puzzle  pieces,  or  cards  in  the  hands  of  an  ironical  deity 
who  plays  a  game  of  %rarld3  and  watches  with  amused  detach- 
ment the  futile  attempts  of  his  creatures  to  shape  their  own 
destinies. 

Luzhin's  world  is  an  obsessive  chess  world,  progressive- 
ly replacing  the  actual  surroundings  until  eventually  he  is 
able  "only  to  think  in  chess  images"  (Dp,  241)*^.  He  can 
no  longer  distinguish  between  chess  and  life,  game  and  reali- 
ty, the  two  finally  merging  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  His 
absurd,  unciq>ect«d  defense  (DF.  242}  is  only  the  final  solus 
rex  position,  his  checkmate-death  on  the  chessboard  (DP,  256). 

Chess,  as  G.  Steiner  puts  it,  "is  the  underlying  meta- 
phor and  symbulic  referent  throughout  Nabokov's  fiction"  , 
and  many  critics  have  pointed  out  the  function  of  chess  in 
his  novels.     Kot  only  as  a  way  to  view  the  techniques  and 
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nature  of  Nabokov's  art,  but  also  as  a  metaphor  for  the  char- 
actar  of  the  fictional  world   are  the  chess    gan«  and  the  chess 
prol'lem  slgniflcanl-.     iiot  unlike  the  metaphor  of  life  as  a       ^t.i 
book   or   play   ts«e  below),    life   as   a   (chess)    game  character-  v    ^^t'.-' 
lies   thg  teiflpoirarf,    arblFJctal  "worl.'g.  of  t:-.-    figures,    their       / 
^ ^^^a b a o  1  u t. e  dept^nder.cej"  ^Cd  iiievltablc  iynorar-ce.     Th«y  are  '  lU-' 

s,''  "pawns   in  a   game",    participating   in  a  mauch   in   which   they     *'*'"'         ' 

^  are  only  pipces   on   the  board,    not  players.      In   the   typical  '■  * 

Mabokovian  manner  of  having 'an  inane  protagonist  utter  a        ^^,J^'n-- 
truth  to  which  his  creator  would  fully   subscribe,   boisterous 
Shchyogolov  -  the  "originator"  of  the  Lollta-theme  (G,    198- 
199)    -   puts   it!    "Yea,    that's  how   II    is,   my   d^jr   chap,   one 
twist   of   fate,    ard   the  king   Is   male.    ...   Man   is   fate's   play- 
thing"   (G,    360)*' Tate,    the   author,    l-h        aroe-playln.;   deity 
arranges   the  everts,  plots  the  scent^s,   and  plans  the  moves.  uif'' 

The  characters,   thouij.i  believing  that  thoy  can  shape  their    ^J-^       \J^'\ 
own   lives,    a.r^  i.nwlL:tingly   guided   alon^   the   lines   laid   out    (^»''\ 
by  the  hidden  power  which  delights  in  creating  fanciful        /  ^-^  '^' 

riddles,    fantastic   schemes,    and   ui'.expected   solutions.  3de\n 

f  ,r 
Shade  expresses    th'    notio-i   lucidly   in  hlj   pcem   hhen  f.e  V     (i-* 

writes  of   the   hidSe.T   siipecnal   forces   directing   ind  playir.t-  f" 

with   the  world!  ,  ,.    / 

It   did   oo^   .natter   who   they   wtrre.      No   scund,  '' 

Mo   furtive   light   carie   from   their   involute  -^ 

Abode,    b'  t   there   they   were,    aloof   and   mute,  ^   i 

Playing   a   gane  of   worlds,    promoting  pawns  J* 

To   ivory   jr.icorns   and   ebon   fauns;      (PF.    £3)  ", 

If  life  is  a  game,    tnen  there  must  be  ^iome  ruli's  ir.  i:,    no  '-I'l'' 

matter   ^.ow  confusing   and   randoir   th«  .nanlfes  tat  ions   may  appear   I*  ■"    \-^.~. 
to   thos^   Involved   In   It. 

In  Speak.   Memory,    a  work    whosti_^ thematic   lines'^ 
an   indication  of   careful   Imaginative  patterning   and   che 
problem-like   coTtblnjtion,    Sobokov   refers   twice   to   the   conceal 
Of  life  33  a  chess  ccr.iposiiion.     He  recalls  that  the  schod- 
ulM  duel  of  his  father  was  called  off  at  V  e  last  moment 
and   comments,    with  regard   to  his   father's   later  dea':h   by   the 
bullets  of  two  assa.'isins:    "several   lines  of  play  in  a  diffi- 
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cult  ch«98  composition  were  not  blended  yet  on  th«  board" 
(5K,  193).  On  the  eve  of  hla  departure  from  Europe,  and 
with  th*  completion  of  a  specific  chess  problan,  Nabokov 
feels  that  "a  whole  period  of  my  Ufa  had  coma  to  a  satis- 
factorv  close"  lai,    292). 

Repetitions,  cozrespondencas,  conblnatlons,  and  patterns 
create  order  and  hamony  and  give  shape  and  coherence  to  the 
confuslnq  appearances.   The  idea  of  a  game  makes  the  random- 
ness acceptable  as  an  Insufficiently  comprehended,  but  care- 
fully coordinated  series  of  moves  on  a  chessboard.  The 
artist  tries  to  detect  these  petterna  or  to  create  them 
according  to  his  own  vision  and  wli: ;  he  thus  makes  compre- 
hensible iriiat  seems  unintelligible  or  even  nonexistent:  an 
\  ultimate,  all -explaining  sense,  the  rules  of  the  game,  the 
'plan  behind  the  separate  moves,  the  meaningful  solution. 
By  finding  a  "correlated  pattern  in  the  game"  through  "plexed 
artistry"  can  the  imaginative  artist,  the  god-Zike  creator, 
find  in  life  "something  of  the  same  /Pleasure  in  it  as  they 
who  played  It  found"  (PF,  63). 

Games  (chess,  card  games,  Jigsaw  puzzles),  riddles  (ana- 
grams, puzzles,  crosswords) ,  vertal  ^amea  (puns,  scrabble, 
word-golf),  and  literary  games  (parody,  fatidic  details,  num- 
bers) are  frequently  used  by  Nabokov  in  his  fiction  to  char- 
acterize th«  mysterious,  inconclusive  nature  of  the  fictional 
worlds,  to  point  to  the  complex,  deceptive  reality,  and  to 
expose  the  artificial  nature_of  art. 

The  title  of  Nabokov's  second  novel.  King.  Queen.  Knave. 

la  obviously  an  allusion  to  three  playing  cards,  although 

^  there  are  also  indications  that  the  protagonists  ace  also 

^  seen  as  chess  pieces.  The  king  is  Drayar,  whose  German  name 

»  contains  drei  'three'  and  is  a  pun  on  the  triangle  situation 

in  which  ha  is  Involved,  Martha  is  the  queen,  and  Franz  the 

knave.  The  last  name  of  the  latter,  Bubendorf,  is  again  a 

reference  to  German  Bube.  the  Jack  or  knave  in  a  card  game. 

All  three  protagonists  are  playing  cards  in  the  hand  of  the 
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author.  Martha  bellavas  that  she  can  arrange  her  life  as 
she  desires  and  enlists  her  lover's  help  to  do  atiay  with 
the  husband.  But  her  designs  are  repeatedly  thwarted  by 
fate.  When  the  idtta  to  kill  her  husband  first  enters  her 
mind  (K^,  139),  she  ironically  falls  ill  herself,  which 
occurs  again  in  the  final  chaptec  when  the  fulfillment  of 
hor  plans  is  within  reach,  but  prevented  by  her  contracting 
a  fatal  gmeumonia.  She  does  not  realize  that  she  is  only 
a  card  In  the  gam*?,  higher  in  rank  than  the  knave,  but  even- 
tually unable  to  beat  the  king.  For  her  husband,  Ufa  is  a 
nixture  of  joyful  ard  melancholy  experiences,  an  enchanting 
gone  whose  rules  he  does  not  comprehend, but  which  he  can 
still  enjoy.  He  Innocently  pleads  with  his  wife  to  allow 
him  "to  play  a  little  too  -  leave  me  ny  nephew"  (KQK.  40), 
but  Hartha  Is  secretly  playing  her  own  game  in  which  the 
king  is  to  be  trumped.  Both  Hartha  and  Franz  regard  the 
superfluous  husband  and  uncle  merely  as  a  lifeless  cards 
there  was  a  second,  purely  schematic,  Dreyer,  who 
had  becone  detached  from  the  first  -  a  stylized 
playing  card,  a  heraldic  deslg  i  -  and  It  was  this 
that  had  to  1«  destroyed.   (K^,  177) 

The  plans  of  wifa  and  lover  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Dreyer's  existence  is  "purely  schematic".  Nabokov  con- 
trasts t:he  flat,  unljnaglnativa,  and  vulgar  lovers  with  the 
human,  humorous,  and  observant  husband  and  Indicates  that 
the  king  is  the  highest  of  the  three  cards.   Whereas  Martha 
and  Franz  art>  clearly  replicas  of  the  playing  cards  on  the 
poster  of  the  film  advertlsMient  (KQK,  216)^^,  Dreyer  does 
not  exactly  fit  into  the  pattern.  lb.  is  intereating  to  ncjte 
that,  whcr.  Dreyer  observes  the  huge  cinema  advertisement,  he 
suddenly  remember:;  zhat  he  must  reserve  rooms  for  Iiinself, 
his  wife,  and  his  nephew,  unconsciously  associating  the  three 
playing  cards  with  himself,  Hartha,  and  Franz. 

Martha's  mcthernatical  mind  seems  to  be  in  control  of 
the  game.   "Life",  s^e  insists,  "should  rocecd  accordln>i  to 
plan,  straight  and  strict"  (KQK.  10),  and  her  husband  inter- 
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feres  with  her  Idea  of  life;  he  stands  in  th«  way  of  her 
"plain,  straight  existence"  JKQK.  141).  Her  game  presupposen 
a  "regular  wel 1 -planned ,  sttaight foe ward  cours«"  (KQK.  167), 
but  Dreyer's  erratic  and  ni'ich  too  liv«ly  presence  in  her  life 
upsets  her  "slnple,  smooth,  elegant  plans"  (KQK.  199).  Fate, 
so  clearly  on  Dreyer's  side,  obstructs  her  designs;  its 
"freakish  twists  and  wiggles"  (K^,  10)  unsettle  her  ease. 
The  fatality  she  believes  in  and  which  she  is  convinced  sup- 
ports hf^r  intentions  turns  against  her:  she  Is  only  a  play- 
ing card,  inevitably  beaten  by  the  higher  card  -  and  all 
cards  are  the  master  player's  tricks. 

The  cheii 5 -metaphor  iilso  makes  two  significant  appear- 
ances in  the  novel.  At  a  Christmas  party,  Hartha  and  Frarz 
move  through  the  chessboard  of  the  living  room  like  the  "ver- 
satile queen"  and  the  "trapped  bishop"  (KQK.  142);  though 
apparently  moving  independently  from  one  another  "they  [are] 
nonetheless  securely  bound  by  the  Invisible,  inexorable  lines 
of  that  [geometric]  figure"  (K^,   143).  Both  are  chess 
pieces  moving  over  the  board  in  an  attempt  to  checkmate  the 
king.  Hartha  completely  holds  Franz  under  her  spell  and 
forces  hin  to  cooperate  with  her  In  the  deatructlon  of  Dreyer. 
When  Franz  realizes  the  f jll  hopelessness  of  his  situation 
and  submits  to  the  Inevitable,  he  notices  from  his  room  two 
people  playing  chess  on  a  distant  balcony  (KQK.  226).   He  no 
longer  has  a  will  of  his  own,  and  his  refusal  "to  move" 
(KQK.  226),  to  continue  the  game,  is  a  too  late  attempt  to 
withdraw,  for  the  authorial  chess  game  "hats]  long  since 
ended"  (KQK.  227).  Toward  the  end  of  thcf  novel,  Dreyer,  too, 
observes  two  people  playing  chess: 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  and  gaily  warned  White  that 
Black's  knight  was  planning  to  attack ^White's  king 
and  queen  with  a  forked  check.   (KQK.  241) 
He  ironically  ignores  the  relevance  of  that  chessboard  con- 
stellation for  his  own  situation  and  does  not  realize  that 
the  attack  is  also  directed  against  his  life.  But  ir.  this 
game- with in- the- game  as  well  as  In  the  novel.  White's  king 
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escapeu  the  threat  because  Black's  position  is  "desperate" 
tKQK.    241).      The  qunan   is   sacrificed,    but   the  king   is   saved. 
The  grand  master,   it  Is  plai:'.,   always  has  "an  Ivory  thumb 
in  this   qame"    (KflK,    xi). 

"Let   us   discuss   crime,    crime   as   an  art;    and   card   Lricks" 
(DS,    131),   writes  Hermann,     His  contemplated  crime 

resemtiles   a   gnrne   of   patience,    arranged  beforehand; 
first  I  put  down  the  open  cards  in  such  a  manner  as 
to   make   its   success   a  dead  certainty;    then  I   gather- 
ed them  up  in  the  opposite  order  and  gave  the  pre- 
pared pack  to  others  with  t'nc  perfect  assurance  it 
woulJ   coaiQ  out.      (DS,    132) 
The  game  Heniann  has  prepared,   clever  thoug^  its  arrangement 
and  execution  may  set^m,  depends  for  its  SLiccess  on  one  card 
which  belongs,    so   to   speak,    to   anot.ier   pack:    Felix  does   not 
resemble  Hermii:<h.     Felix  carrot  replace  the  card  which  Her- 
mann wants    to   withdraw   from   the  game.      His   second   blunder   is 
the   fact   that   he   forgets   to  pick  up   -   to   continue   the   neta- 
phor   -   another  card,    the   tramp's   w£lki..^c;   stick.      It   is   not 
siirprisir.5,    then,    tha;   when  Hermann   turns   over   "the  prepared 
pack"   to   tha   public   it   is   iimediateli'   aware   of   his   nistakea 
and   c^od.■mns   his   cliarsir.er.s.      Hermann   is   '.ot    the   inventiva 
gfiiiius   he  makes   himself   out   to   be   (DF,    132);    his   artlfic; 
is   flawfid  precisely   ''(■cauui?   he   is   not   inven-lve   e-iou'jii   and 
riles    loo   "-icavili    on   schematic   sleJijht   of   hand. 

In   "Ti"ap   and   Ebb",    a   game   simile   Is   used   to  refer   to 
the  action  of  memory: 

is   not    t:-c   settinc;   doun  of  on'j's   r-.-tniAlscen-.ea   d 
Oanifi   of   the   same  order    [as   fol.'.talre],    wherein 
events  a -d  emotions  are  dealt   to  oneself  in  lei- 
surelf   cetrjsptx^tlon?      (TE,    125) 
And  in  Mary.    Ganln   thinks   about   the   impossibility  of   recover- 
ing the  lost  objects  of  his  childhocd  which  he  believes  still 

Tlie  i-lty   i^f   it   is    that    I'll    ni^ver    fir.d   them  again  - 
never.      I   once   read  abo'rt   the    'eternal    return,*    nut 
what   if   this   ''omplicated   game  of  patience  npver  comes 
out   a   second   time?      (M,    34) 
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In  Th«  Gift.  Fyodor  draws  attention  to  the  similarity 
be*:wecn  the  composition  of  chess  problems  and  literary  ere* 
atlon  (0,    193-G).   In  his  book  he  traces  "fate's  methods" 
(G,  374),  which  he  sees  as  subtle  chess  moves,  iintil  he  has 
discovered  "a  certain  thread,  a  hidden  spirit,  a  chess  idea" 
(G,  375)  along  which  to  plot  his  parsonal  past.  Pats  has 
shown  In  his  life  the  same  resourcefulness  (O,  376,  183)  anj 
enchanting  deception  (G,  371^,  342,  184)  which  fascinate 
Pyodor  in  chess  problems. 

In  ?he  Gift,  he  lays  bare  the  subtle,  intjeiilous  devices 
of  fate,  its  secret  combiriatiuns  and  moves,  th^  sly  repeti- 
tions and  correspondence:*.  Finding  a  nethod,  no  natter  how 
erratic,  in  the  workings  of  fate  heTps  him  to  understand 
"what  is  concealed" behind  .ill  this"  tGp~33ffn  Chapter  (our 
deals  with  the^ife  of  the  social  publicist  Chernyshevskl, 
and  Fyodor  composes  his  biography  along  certain  themes  and 
patterns.  The  Idea  for  Chernyshevskl ' s  biography  was  appro- 
pclately  suggested  by  Fyodor's  coming  across  an  article  about 
Chernyshevskl  and  chess  in  a  Sovi«t  chess  magasine  (G,  162). 
A  few  days  later,  Fyodor  discovers  in  the  same  magazine  an 
extract  fr«n  the  critic's  diary  and  is  amazed  at  "::he  knight- 
moves  of  sense"  (G,  206)  In  that  piece  of  writing.  His  plan 
for  the  biography.  Just  like  that  of  a  chess  problem  (G,  133), 
is  already  finished  in  his  mind,  "extraordinarily  distinctly 
In  tone  and  outline"  <G,  211),  and  his  taslc  now  consists  only 
In  combining  "those  thamatic  'voices'"  (G,  211)  into  an 
drtlstlc  pattern. 

When  Fyodor  outlines  his  plan  for  the  book  The  Gift  at 
the  end  of  the  novel,  he  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  exactly 
the  sly  moves  of  fate  that  he  wants  to  investigate  and  that 
their  artful  Interlacements  and  deceptive  lines  form  the  nu- 
cleus and  method  of  the  "chess  Idea"  which  is  the  novel. 

Tho  narrator  of  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight  also 
pursues  the  patterns  of  his  half-brother's  life.  He  tries 
to  discovar  Sebastian's  Aoves^  his  position  in  regard  to 
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other  persona, and  the  var louV^ge latlonah £p8~i|fhl ch  form  his 

life.   In  Spenlc.  Weniory.  Mabokov  refers  to  the  "twisted 

quest  for  Sebastian  Knight  (1940),  with  its  gloriettes  and 

self-mate  combinations"  (SM,  257),  which  aptly  characterlzM 

the  biographer's  task  as  he  searches  for  the  patterns  of  the 

chess  problem  he  must  solve.  Knight's  books  themselves  are, 

we  ate  told,  conceived  as  'SJathods  of  literary  compos it ion*> 

{RL,  89)  and  investigations  of  the  "uiethods  of  fate"  (RL, 

S9).   In  all  his  books,  Sebastian  Is  "juggling  with  thenes, 

making  them  clash  or  blending  them  cunningly,  making  then 

express  that  hidden  meaning,  which  could  only  be  expressed 

in  a  succession  of  waves"  (RL,  165).  ^This  is  as  good  a 

comment  about  chess  problems  as  any  abd,  though  obviously  '^'"'   , 

applied  to  Sebastian's  literary  works,  shows  the  affinity   '  '  ^  .v 

between  the  two  creative  activities  as  Kabokov  sees  then.  ^^ '^ 

Juggling  with  themes,  connecting  moves,  clashing  forces,  an^)*^/"  ■-' 

blending  combinations  are  all  ways  to  lead  up  to  j<Dec?g51>  %i\yj 

^"^lutTSr^  attainable  only  through  a  variety  ofj_raunilabout    it-..^^ 
routes.  jIn  chess  problems  as  in  literary  art,  <^  1  °  "nft-K>    a. 

([^The  parts  that  matter.  It  is  their  combinations?  (WL,  165).  °  -    (ki 
It  is  significant  that  a  rr^ader  of  Knight's  novels  expresses  " 
his  uneasiness  about  them  in  the  following  termsi  "Knight    '' 
seemed  to  him  to  be  constantly  playing  some  game  of  his  own   A.^    '''.. 
invention,  without  telling  his  partners  his  rules"  (RL.  170). 

There  are.  In  the  works  of  Sebastian  Knight  as  well  as 
in  the  biography  of  his  half-brother,  a  number  of  subtle 
allusions  to  chess.  The  names  of  several  characters,  itC., 

fTdrtgtrr,  -Slsht^'Black,  Schwarz^  hint  at  the  fact  that  they 
are  chess  pieces;  Sebastian's  signature,  his  Identifying 
mark.  Is  a  small  black  chess  knight,  with  which  he  occasion- 
ally signs  his  poems;  he  Is  burled  in  tl:e  cemetery  of  St. 

*•  j)amie?^  which  is  French  for  'chessboard'.   One  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  interpret  the  chess  game  between  between  two 
characters  (Rechnoy  and  Schwarz)(RL.  133-4)  as  representing 
the  course,  "at  least  partially,  of  the  novel"   .^The  pat- 
terns of  "reality"  and  fiction,  V.'s  experiences  aS  biographer 
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in  quest  of  his  half-brother's  real  lifa,nnd  the  themes  of 
Sebastian's  works  interweave  and  form  combinations,  proceed 
in  "rhythmical  interlacements"  (RL.  129)  until  their  seemlng- 
ityseparj^te  "thematic  "voices"  are"^acti-allv  Indistinqulsh^ 
Ipble.   J  "I  am  Sebastian,  or  Sebastian  is  I,  or  perhaps  we 
both  are  someone  whom  neither  of  us  knows"  <RL.  192). 

Since  the  chess  theme  In  Lpllta  has  been  repea tedZy 
dealt  with  b^  critics,    a  few  remarks  will  suffice.  The 
chess  game  in  the  riovel  is  ultimately  between  Humbert  and 
KcFate,  one  of  whose  agents  is  Qullty.  The  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  mate  the  king,  but  to  capture  the  queen  (liOllta). 
The  first  chess  game  in  the  book  is  played  between  Humbert 
and  his  future  father-in-law  (L,  27}  with  girlish  Valeria 
watching  (a  possible  prize?).  Then  there  are  a  number  of 
games  between  Gaston,  another  pervert,  and  Humbert  (L,  184- 
185).  It  Is  during  one  of  these  tliat  Humbert  gets  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Lolita's  piano  teacher  Inquiring  about  her 
pupil's  frequent  absences  (she  was  actually  with  Qullty), 
and  Humbert  suddenly  notices  that  Gaston  can  collect  his 
queen  (L,  204-5).  When  Caston  swoops  down  upon  "that  juicy 
quean",  his  action  is  a  nataphorical  ei^ression  of  Quilty's 
theft  of  Lolitai  Humbert,  in  a  Freudian  slip,  calls  his  chess 
partner  Gustave  -  an  allusion  not  only  to  Gustave  Flaubert, 
but,  even  mora  significantly  in  this  context,  to  Gustave 
Trapp,  whom  Quilty  supposedly  resembles  <L,  220).  The  subtle 
preswnltlon  of  his  loss  of  Lolita  in  a  chess  gane  came  from 
the  casement  window  of  Humbert's  house,  one  square  of  which 
is  glazed  with  ruby;  Humbert  comments:  "that  raw  wound  among 
the  unstained  rectangles  and  Its  assynetrical  position  -  a 
knight's  move  from  the  top  -  always  strangely  disturbed  me" 
(ti  194). 

Humbert's  professed  susceptibility  to  "the  tnaqic  of 
games"  (L,  235)  turns  into  the  horror  of  Quilty's  and  fate's 
cruel  games  with  hin.  He  does  not  realize  the  stealthy  novas 
trtilch  are  going  on  with  the  objective  of  depriving  him  of 
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Lolita,   and  Qullty's  cryptic  references  are  nor.strously  in- 
conclusive and  Ironic.     In  his  chess  games  with  Gaston,  he 

writes,    the  rhessboard   appeared   to  him 

as  a  stjuace  pool  of  limpid  water  with  rare  shells 

and  stratagems  rosily  visible  upon  the  smooth 

ttissellated  bottom.      (L,    235) 
Bu-    the  ganie  which  is  played  aqalr.st  him  outside  the  chess.- 
boiicd  is  much  less  transparent.     K«  is  incapable  of  seeing 
through  the  surface  of  things   in  order  to  detect  the  sinister 
strataijemE   of   his  opponent.      Another   slynlficant   co;>nectlon 
between  i:hess   and   Hunbert's   life  can  be   seen   in   the   fact 
that   the   boK   Gaston   gave  Humber:   to   accomodate  his   chessmen 
(L,    317)    is   later   used   to   transport   the  gun  with  which  Hum- 
bert will   revenge   himself  on  Qailty  for   stealing   his   queen. 

In  Pale  Fire,    the   solus   rex  theme   is   cer.traKPF,    11<S, 
296,    306 ) . '^     Klntote  is  the  king  (he  si'jns   the  plan  he  has 
drawn  of  Onhava  Palace  with  a  .:heas-Jti:iq   [PFf    10']'    t"  the 
corner  of   the   chessboard,    trapped   in   the  figments   of   his   own 
Inagination.     His  life  un^^rrlngly  Ir^ads  to  yet  anothcrlayi- 
mate".     Everj-wh^-re  he  detects  shadows  and  noves  wf  IcA  threaten 
his   life.      He  rstreal-s   furthsr   tnd   further   inco   the   spl:;ndid 
isolstion  of  nadness  ar.d  io  eventually  i:hecki>ijted.     Whereas 

/Shade  asserts   that   there   is   =o:ne  kind   of  msanin-ful   order   In 
the  universe  and  that  nrt  cri^ates  'ihaS  harmony  whir;h  Is  ah-  f 

sent  from  or   invlalblp   in   the  world   IPF,    ?2i;) ,    Kinbote's  i  i-'' 

fatalism  leaves  him  without  a  defense  against  the  frightening    pC-  ^- 
shadows   draoiing   ncsrer.  uP    ,    .,^ 

After   Pale  Fire,    the  choss   th'.rr.e  dwindles   in   significance 
and   is   noticeable,    except   £is   a   compositional   tefh  .Iqve,   or.ly       ' 
111  occasiona]    similes   In  Ada  and  Look  at  the  Horleoulr-.s!      . 

Another   gcjne   In   Nabokov's    fictio'.   which   is   repeatedly 
referred  to  is   the  Jlgtaw  puzzle.     Vflien  Krug  surveys  the 
"various  odds  and  ends"  he  has  c-'llected  for  his  work,   he 
flr.ds   himself   faced   wiih    the  problem  of   discovering    tre   "ae- 
croL   combination"    (BS,    155)      which   will    link   iihe  different 
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Items.     He  dejectedly  feels   that  he  la  too  old  "to  bend  and 
ceb-alld  the  world"   (BS,    1S8).     Some  unknown  but  necessary 
part   is   missing  to   compl-r-te   the  co:npo3ition;    he  cannot   lot:-.ate 
"the  picture-piiz^ile  piece  wMcb  exactly  fits  the  qap"   (BS. 


;   ^  158). 

r 
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Nabolcov*s  fictio.ial  works  nre  often  picture  puzzles 
which  are  slowly  conpleted  according  to  a  spacific  plan. 
V'      i  The  picture,  already  complete  In  the  creator's  mind,  gradu- 
ally cones  to  life,  and  all  the  Jumbled  outlines  of  indeter- 
minable experiences  and  fragmentary  srtctions  of  apparently 
unconnected  events  combine  to  fom  a  complete  design  of 
supreme  Inevitability.  Once  detected,  this  unique  ornament 
can  no  longer  be  "unseen",  the  same  way  a  scrambled  picture 
never  can  hide  again  a  thing  once  it  has  been  discovered  (cf. 
3H.  310).   Praising  the  artistic  coirposition  of  The  Song  of 
Igor's  Campaign,  the  old  Russian  epic  he  translated,  Kabokov 
mentions  the  "constant  interplay  of  themes  and  mut'jal  echoes" 
(IC.  S)  and  refers  to  the  "ingenious  arrangement  of  nicely 
fitting  pieces"  (IC.  7).  The  creative  reader,  as  Nabokov 
sees  him,  looks  for  those  thematic  correspondences,  those 
variously  shaped  puzzle  pieces  which  join  to  form  a  sensible 
picture.  Here  is  Nabokov's  description  of  his  fondness  for 
jigsaw  puzzles; 

the  thousand  bits  of  a  jigsaw  puszle  gradually  fom- 
ed  an  English  hunting  scene;  what  had  seened  to  be 
the  lliab  of  a  horse  woulJ  turn  out  to  belong  to  an 
eln  and  the  hitherto  unplaceable  piece  would  snugly 
fill  up  a  gap  in  the  swttled  background,  affording 
one  the  delicate  thrill  of  an  abstract  and  yet  tac- 
tile satisfaction.  <»,  42) 
In  his  works,  too,  everything  turns  out  to  have  its  particu- 
lar place  In  the  tdiole  coapoaltloni  deceptively  shaped  pieces 
find  their  preordained  gap,  and  ui^laceabJe  bits  fill  in  the 
blank  spaces  of  the  puzsle. 

To  many  of  Nabokov's  characters,  life  itself  appears  as 
a  strange  jigsaw  puzzle.  The  confused  sequence  of  visions, 
experiences,  and  events  must  be  put  in  order,  must  be  fitted 
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into  a  sensible   design,    a   task   which   is   inordinately   diffi- 
cult,   for  every   day   brings   new   "pieces"   whose   pacl;lcular 
pljf.es  must  be   found.      Th=  protagonists   do   not   know  what   the 
different   pieces   are   ultimately  mear.t    to   represent   and   con- 
sequently  are  unable   to   complete   the  picture   thenselves. 
Thsir   destlr les   are  composed  of   many  separate   experiences 
which,   whon  properly  "placed",   form  recognizable  ornaments. 

Previous  to  his  passion  for  chess,  L^izhln  was  fascinated 
by  jigsaw  puzzles: 

Luzhin  felt   wonderfully   stirred  by   thi-  precise  com- 
binations of  thpse  varlcolorel  pieces  that  formed  at 
the   last  nujment  an   intelligible  picture.      <Pr,    38) 
Here  as  in  his  reading  if  Jules  Verne  and  Conan  Doyle  he  js 
cnchante  1  by  ^he  patteiiis  and  combinations  -vlilcti  connect 
seeml.iqly  unrelated    thlnjis.      Ir:   his   concentration  on   Jig- 
saw puszles   and   his   complete   involvement  with  chess,   Luzhin 
is   obsessed   with   tht   lucidity   'Tif   emergirig  patterns   and   the 
harmony  cf  their  interrelations.     His  attempt  "to  detemine 
by  scarcely  perceptible  signs   the  essence  of  the  picture  la 
advance"    (DP,    38)    -   thi»   quotation   , ef ers   to   Jigsaw  puzal   s  - 
cxten<:H   Lo  his  own  life,   where  he  al.so  ex['e^";ts   to  dlvln**  ^r* 
advance   :;he   essence  of   (he   design  which   femg^  hta   destiny^ 
What   almost   all   of   Nabokov's   heroes   try   to  discover   Is 
"some  kind  /Of   correlated  pattern   In   the   game"    (PF,    63), 
Chess,    r;ard  games,    and  artistic  crnatloii  are,    as  T,  Tanner 

ways   ultimately   of  keepirig   sane   In   spare,,  of   estab- 
lishin'j   sorif;   known  and   organized   terra   f ima   w.ilch      -- 
-an  support   and   austaln  you   It  the    'boundless   void'. 
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in  th«  confusing  nanifestatlona  of  life.  Th«  vieM  of  life  as 
a  gaiM  contains  the  relative  confort  that  existence  is  not 
entirely  senseless  and  accidental i  the  gane  Is  governed  by 
more  or  less  familiar  and  accepted  rules*  is  spatially  and 
tanporally  lljiited,  and  tends  toward  soae  Icind  of  solution. 
Underlying  the  uncertainty,  deception,  and  surprise  of  the 
game  is  some  sense  of  logic  and  order. 

The  endeavor  of  Mabokov's  heroes  to  find  outlines  of 
a  sustaining  pattern  or  design  in  their  lives  can  also  be 
seen  in  soae  central  metaphors  which  are  related  to  the  con- 
cept of  games.  Fyodor's  description  of  a  construction  fence 
carries  with  it  isqrartant  metaphorical  implications  which 
characterise  axistance  as  many  of  the  protagonists  e;q>erlence 
it: 

a  remarkable  fence  made  out  of  another  one  iriilch  had 
been  dismantled  somewhere  else  (perhaps  in  another 
town)  and  trttich  had  previously  surrounded  the  camp 
of  a  wandering  circus,  but  the  boards  had  now 
been  placed  In  senseless  order,  as  if  nailed  to- 
gether by  a  blind  man,  so  that  the  circus  beasts 
once  painted  on  than,  and  reshuffled  during  tran- 
sit, had  disintegrated  into  their  component  parts 
-  here  there  was  the  leg  of  a  sebra,  there  a  tiger's 
back,  and  some  animal's  haunch  appeared  next  to  an- 
other creature's  reversed  pawi  life's  promise  of  a 
life  to  c«ne  had  been  kept  with  respect  to  the  fence, 
but  the  rupture  of  the  earthly  images  on  it  destroyed 
the  earthly  value  of  iwwortalityt  at  night,  however, 
little  could  be  made  out  of  It,  while  the  exaggerated 
shadows  of  the  leaves  (nearby  there  was  a  streetlight) 
lay  on  the  boards  quite  logically,  in  perfect  order... 

<S,  lae) 

The  same  Image  occurs  in  Speak.  Memory: 

I  remanber  seeing  a  paling,  the  boards  of  irttlch  had 
been  brought  from  some  other  place  where  they  had 
been  used,  apparently,  as  the  Inclosure  of  an  itin- 
erant circus.  Animals  had  been  painted  on  it  by  a 
versatile  barker)  but  iriioever  had  removed  the  boards, 
and  thMt  knocked  them  together  again,  must  have  been 
blind  or  Insane,  for  now  the  fence  showed  only  dis- 
jointed parts  of  animals  (some  of  them,  moreover,  up- 
side down)-atawny  haunch,  a  zebra's  head,  the  leg 
of  an  el^hant.  IM,   221) 
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The  descciption  Is  a  striking  metaphor  for  the  random- 
ness of  life.  The  fence  is  an  enclosure,  something  prevent- 
ing people  from  seeing  what  is  behind  it.   The  confused  de- 
tails painted  on  the  outside  are  unordered  and  form  no  in- 
telligible picture  to  the  eyes  of  those  viewing  it  from  the 
outside.  All  the  parts  are  there,  but  the  individual  designs 
laclc  coherence  and  sense.  They  are  like  jigsaw  puzzle  pieces, 
mixed  up  and  put  together  in  the  wrong  order.   Life,  too, 
presents  people  with  a  variety  of  disjointed  Impressions  and 
experiences  which  make  sense  only  when  'jhey  are  arranged  in 
a  certain  manner.  What  Nabokov's  characters,  especially  his 
artists,  try  to  do  is  rearrange  those  blindly  connected  parts 
so  that  they  constitute  a  meaningful  ornament. 

Another  metaphor  incorporating  some  aspects  of  the  jig- 
saw puzzle  metaphor  refers  to  the  fragments  of  a  piece  of 
pottery  fo'jnd  en  the  shore,  for  which  tlie  other  j-jrlt  irust 
be  found  to  reconstitute  the  complete  object.  At  the  sea- 
side, Sineusnv  has  discovered  a  shard  of  porcpl£:Jn  and  is 
tantalized  by  ths  lought  that  Its  "companion  fragments  must 
Inevitably  exist  somewhere"; 

I  imagined  an  eternal  torment... to  find  and  gather 
all  these  parts,  so  as  to  recreate  that  gravy  boat 
or  soup  tureen...  And,  efter  ali  ,    If  o:.e    Is  su- 
premely lucky,  one  might  restore  the  dl;.f.  tin  the 
first  morning  instead  of  the  tri]liorth  (UT,  152-3). 
What  the  me^aptior  of  this  passage  projects  Into  the  heii^after 
-  the  failure  to  piece  the  parts  together  denying  a  given 
soul  "eternal  felicity  beyond  the  grave"  tUT,  If?)  -  is  seen 
in  more  inclusive  terms  in  the  same  Image  In  Speak.  Wemorv. 
Surrounded  by  small  bits  of  ornamented  pottery,  Nabokov  muses: 
there  was  one  [chip  of  majolica]  whose  border  of 
scrollwork  fitted  exactly,  and  continued,  the  pattern 
of  a  fragment  1  had  found  In  1903  on  the  same  shore, 
and,, .the  two  tallied  with  a  third  my  mother  had 
found  on  that  Hentcme  beach  in  1882,  and  with  a  fourth 
piece  of  the  same  pottery  that  had  been  found  by  her 
mother  a  hundred  years  ago  -  and  so  on,  until  thli: 
assortment  of  partS;  if  all  had  been  preserved,  might 
have  been  put  together  to  make  the  complete,  the  ab- 
solutely complete,  bowl,  broken  by  some  Italian  child, 
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On  the  one  ham],  this  passage  reflects  Nabokov's  belief  in 
genealogical  patterns   ,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  expresaee 
Nabokov' s  conviction  that  the  seemingly  unrelated  parts  of 
life  really  belong  to  larger,  continuous  patterns  which,  if 
pursued  In  depth  and  perceptively,  may  show  a  meaningful  de- 
sign.  The  same  search  for  the  coherence,  the  coiobinatlonal 
logic  connecting  separate  experiences,  is  the  life-sustaining 
and  sanity-preserving  activity  which  most  of  Nabokov's  pro- 
tagonists pursue  in  defiance  of  the  apparent  void.  The 
artists  among  them  compose  with  the  help  of  imagination  and 
artistic  sense  their  own  patterns  of  meaning  and  structure 
their  works  into  designs  which  show  the  coherences  betwe^.n 
past  and  present,  between  seemingly  disparate  events  and  ex- 
periences. As  Nabokov  writes  in  "The  Paris  Poem"  (1943): 

In  this  life,  rich  in  patterns... 

no  better  joy  would  I  choose  than  to  fold 

its  magnificent  carpet  in  such  a  fashion 

as  to  make  the  design  of  today  coincide 

with  the  past,  with  a  former  pattern... 

(PftP.  123) 

The  metaphor  of  life  as  a  game,  a  puzzle,  indicates  that 
the  characters  are  not  hopelessly  lost  In  chaos  and  blind 
chance,  but  are  part  of  a  sensible  plan,  are  guided  by  a  set 
of  rules  which  they  are  presently  unable  to  comprehend.  The 
ineiqillcable  aspects  of  human  existence  -  time,  space,  con- 
arlniignpqg^  Mn/^   jlo«^h  -  are  Somehow  coordinates  in  a  supreme 
design,  transcending  human  understanding.  Han  must  content 
himself  with  occasional  glijnpsea  of  ^enSe^^land^ord^,  and  the 
artist's  foremost  task  is  to  probe  or  imaginatively  compose 
such  patterns  as  make  life,  if  not  entirely  Intelligible, 
at  least  bearable. 


4.   Mirrors 

The  mirror  as  a  symbol  and  metaphor  also  has  a  long  tra- 
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ditloni   It  has  come  to  express  a  variety  of  notions  about 
life,  reality,  and  the  God  -  man  relationship.   The  mirror 
emphasizes  the  subjectivity  and  fallibility  of  hijman  vision 
and  knowledge;  it  Is  frequently  employed  in  connection  with 
man's  search  for  understanding  of  himself,  as  a  symbol  of 
self -contemplation  and  self -reflection  in  a  world  where  it 
is  hard  to  distinguish  between  appearance  and  reality.   The 
mirror  is  an  ambiguous  symbol,  since  it  stands  for  truth  and 
reality  as  well  as  deception  and  trickery.  It  represents 
God,  Infinity,  and  death.   Frequently  It  also  expresses  the 
imprisonment  of  human  consciousness  In  the  mirror  of  its"  ~\^ 
own  subjective  fancy. 

In  Nabokov's  works,  mirrors  often  are  transcendent  de- 
signs which  underline  the  elusive.  Insubstantial  nature  of 
reality.   The  phenomena  of  the  world  are  presented  as  un- 
stable projections  of  individual  consciousness,  ethereal  and 
unreliable.  Wherever  man  turns,  mirrors  confront  his  search 
for  knowledge  about  himself  and  the  nature  of  existence,  and 
he  finds  himself  incapable  of  penetrating  the  shining  sur- 
face to  reach  the  reality  behind.  Nothing  can  be  known  di- 
rectly and  objectively;  everything  is  but  a  questionable  re- 
flection of  something  outside  the  mirror,  not  in  It.  "As  a 
literal  Image  and  overriding  metaphor,  the  mirror  is  central 
to  the  form  and  content  of  Nabokov's  novels",  writes  A. 
Appel,    and  J.  Croisfe  points  out  that  many  of  Kabokov's 
characters  are  haunted  by  mirrors   . 

Again  and  again  we  seo  the  protagonists  passing  In  front 
of  mirrors  to  find  confirmation  of  their  selves  and  reality] 
mirrors  in  Nabokov's  works  are  repeated  reminders  of  the 
dubious  nature  of  existence,  stressing  illusion  and  appear- 
ance ^"^ 

The  desire  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  things  In  order 
to  discover  what  lies  underneath  is  a  significant  theme  in 
Nabokov's  fiction.  The  protagonists  attempt  to  see  through 
life's  impervious  phenomena,  to  probe  the  hidden  depths.  This 
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Is  an  Important  aapect  of  tha  appropriately  entitled  novel 
Tranaparent  Thinqa .  The  narrator  repeatedly  plunges  imagi- 
natively into  the  mtirky  depth  below  the  appearances  to  under- 
atand  the  full  reality  of  an  object  or   a  person.    Thla  en- 
deavor to  aink  through  tlie  shimmering  surface  of  life  and 
e)q;>lore  ita  invisible  meaning  ia  «o<nethlng  which  many  of  Na- 
bokov'a  charactera  are  concerned  with,  although  their  attempts 
ara  alnoat  always  thwarted  by  the  impenetrable  opaqueness 
and  the  illusory,  reflected  depth  of  the  mirrors  by  iriiich 
they  are  surrounded. 
/     In  Nabokov's  fictional  worlda,  mirrors  and  reflections 
/  are  constant  reninders  that  reality  is  a  natter  of  Indeter- 
'  minable,  deceptive  appearances.  Mirrors  reverse  the  natural 
■      order  of  things  and  do  not  really  repceseht  then  aa  they 
\      are.  They  may  inspire,  as  in  the  case  of  Borgaa,  a  "Grauen 
\     vor  elner  Verdoppelung  oder  gespenstischen  VecvlelfSltigung 
\  der  Nirklichkeit"^^  and  thus  lead  a  person  to  doubt  his  own 
\  reality  <as  in  the  case  of  the  hero  of  Nabokov's  short  story 
WTarror").  In  a  world  of  nlrrora  the  charactera  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  detemining  which  is  the  reflection  and 
Ohich  reality,  which  of  the  mirror  versions  repreaenta  their 
true  Identity  and  which  is  only  a  distorted  image. 

Stendhal  saw  the  artist's  role  as  a  mirror  reflecting 
faithfully  everything  around  it;  Nabokov'a  artiat,  though  he 
may  also  be  a  mirror,  does  not  show  the  things  as  they  really 
are^but  transfomS  then.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  re- 
flection issuing  from  the  special  mirror  of  Nabokov's  art  is 
detamined  by  the  mirror's  quality  and  the  particular  angla 
from  which  tha  events  are  viewed.  Nabokov's  mirror  sub- 
Jecta  the  random  appearances  to  a  number  of  refractiona  and 
prismatic  reflections  and  shows  an  image  which  does  not  con- 
form to  reality.  In  speaking  of  the  fantastic  nature  of  Go- 
gol's art,  Nabokov  turns  against  those  who  trace  a  work  of 
art  to  some  extraliterary  reality,  or  truth,  and  writes:  "Go- 
sver  drew  portraits  -  he  used  looking  glasses 
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and  as  a  writer  lived  In  his  own  looking  glass  world"  (GO. 
41).  Reality  as  it  is  or  may  be  did  not  interest  Gogol,  for 
the  mirror  he  held  up  to  things  (and  to  the  reader)  was  "of 
Gogol's  own  making  and  with  a  special  refraction  of  its  own" 
(GO.  41).   Similarly,  Nabokov's  art  is  not  concerned  with 
"realism"  (cf.  SO,  118),  but  creates  its  own  special  version 
of  reality.  The  central  passage  expressing  the  nature  and 
function  of  Nabokov's  mirroring  art  can  be  found  in  Invitatiai 
to  a  Beheading,  where  Cincinnatus'  mother  tells  her  son  of 
certain  objects,  called  "nonnons",  with  which  she  played  as 
a  child  and  which  she  describes  in  the  following  words; 
there  were  objects  called  "nonnons". ..and,  you  see, 
a  apocial  mirror  came  with  therr,  not  just  crooked, 
but  completely  distortert. ..  Well,  you  would  have  a 
crazy  mirror  like  that  and  a   wholP  collecllon  of 
diffei-t^nt  "nonnons",  absolutely  absurd  objects,  shape- 
less, mottled,  pockmarked,  knobby  things,  like  some 
kind  3f  fossils  -  but  the  mirror,  which  rompletely 
distorted  ordinary  objects,  now,  you  see,  got  real 
food,  that  i^ ,  when  you  placed  one  of  these  Incompre- 
hensibJe,  monstrous  objects  so  that  It  was  reflected 
In  the  incomprehensible,  monstrous  mirror,  a  marvel- 
lous thing  happened;  minus  by  minus  equalled  plus, 
everything  was  restored,  everyt;-.ing  was  fine,  and  the 
shapeless  speckledness  become  in  the  mirror  a  wonder- 
ful, sensible  im.ige;  flowers,  a  ship,  a  person,  a 
landscape.   You  could  have  your  own  portrait  custom 
made,  that  '.s,  you  received  some  nightmarish  Jumble, 
and  this  thing  was  you,  only  the  key  to  you  was  held 
by  the  mirror.   (I,  122-3) 
Nabokov's  art  is  a  "crazy-mirror"  (BS,  xvi)  whi'jh  gives  mean- 
ing to  the  confusing,  unintelligible  phenomena  of  "reality". 
The  shapeless,  absurd  appearances  of  reality  arc  hi>ld  up  to 
the  special  mirror  of  art  which  imaijinatively  transforms  them 
into  wonderful,  sensible  images.   The  strangeness  of  the 
world  and  that  of  art  co.-nbine  ("minus  by  minus  equal  iCing] 
plus"   )  to  produce  ^  perfectly  recognizable,  real  picture. 

The  characters  as  well  as  the  rnaders  rtre  repeatedly  able 
to  slimpse  the  mirror  itself  which  gives  shape  to  things.  Al- 
though the  mirror  from  which  everything  proceeds,  which  cajses 
oil  the  reflections  and  luminous  manlfestiitions,  is  somewhere 
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outside  the  fictional  universe,  several  a£  Nabokov's  char- 
acters have  Intimations  of  its  existence.  Cinclnnatus,  ex- 
iled In  a  world  of  vulgar  theatricals,  dreans  of  a  "najsstlc, 
free  and  ethereal"  world  (I,  82)  where  "ahlnes  the  mirror 
that  now  and  then  sends  a  chance  reflection  here"  C^,  85). 
He  is  convinced  that  those  scattered  reflections  he  sees  can- 
not be  gratuitous  and  that  there  is  somewhere  a  mirror  from 
which  they  all  originate.   The  ultimate  mirror  of  truth  and 
revelation,  the  force  that  mysteriously  directs  life.  Is  the 
omnipotent  creator.  On  the  periphery  of  the  characters'  ex- 
istence, he  gathers  all  facets  of  their  fragmentary  lives. 

The  "luminous  pattern"  entering  Krug's  cell  and  assum- 
ing "a  strange,  perhaps  fatal  significance"  (BS,  233)  Is  an 
indication  of  the  author's  closeness  as  an  "anthropomorphic 
deity"  (B5,  xvlii,  148).   But  more  Important  In  this  context 
is  his  manifestation  as  the  ultimate,  god-like  mirror  i 
...you  wonder  whether  everything. ..has  not  been 
reproduced  artificially,  there  snd  then,  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  mind  behind  the  mirror.   (BS, 
232) 
The  deity  slides  towards  Krug  "along  an  Inclined  beam  of  pale 
light"  (BS.  233)  to  save  his  cteature.  But  he  is  also  present 
in  the  puddle  motif;  the  puddle  reflects  "the  nether  slcy" 
(BS.  1)  and  linlcs  the  creator  with  his  creation.   It  Is  "a 
rent  in  CKrug'a]  world  leading  to  another  world  of  tenderness, 
brightness  and  beauty"  (BS ,  xv) . 

The  imaginary  author  Pierre  Delalande  whose  equally  imag- 
i^*^*^   Dl scours  sur  lea  ombrea  (cf.  I,   6-7)  is  quoted  In  The 
Gift  (321-2)  exhibits  a  noticeable  affinity  with  his  creator 
irtien  he  writes  (as  paraphrased  by  the  narrator): 

In  our  earthly  houee^  windows  are  replaced  by 
Mirrors;  the  door,  until  a  given  tine.  Is  closed; 
but  air  comes  In  through  the  craclcs.   (S,  322) 
Wherever  the  characters  look,  they  are  prevented  by  mirrors 
from  seeing  what  the  reality  of  their  prison-like  existence 
Is  like.  Only  death  opens  the  door  and  brings  them  face  to 
face  with  the  mirror.    While  they  live  they  are  always  con- 
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fronted  with  reflections;  life  laeitperlenced  not  directly  and 
genuinely,  but  always  indirectly,  as  a  aeries  of  reflections 
from  different  kinds  of  surfaces.   Human  consciousness 
reaches  mirrors  as  soon  as  it  attempts  to  probe  what  lies 
outside  its  reach  and  finds  wherever  it  turns  reflections 
of  Its  own  limited  nature.   It  Is  inevitably  subjective, 
projecting  its  own  images  outward  which,  in  turn,  ore  only 
reflections  of  its  proper  substance.   What  is  the  cosmos, 
aslcs  Krug,  "but  an  Instrument  containing  small  bits  of  col- 
ored glass,  which  by  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  appears  in  a 
variety  of  syiranotrical  forms  when  rotated"  tBS,  171). 

Mirrors  show  Images  with  illusory  con<'reteness  and  de- 
ceptive depth.   It  seems  as  If  Lhere  were  some  other  world 
on  the  other  side,  or  rather  behind,  the  mirror,  continuing 
in  imaginary  perspective  the  visions  it  reflects.   But  the 
pr  'mlse  of  opening  into  another  world,  of  an  exit  Into  an- 
other sphere,  is  false.   The  attempt  to  reach  that  world 
ends  on  the  hard,  impenetrable  surface  of  ths  mirror.  The 
mirror  Is  thus  also  a  metaphor  for  the  characters'  imprison- 
ment. When  Krug  observes  a  puddle,  it  seems  to  him  "like  a 
spatulate  hole  through  which  you  can  see  the  nether  sky"  (BS, 
1),  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  sky  underneath  It;  the  vi- 
sion Is  Illusory,  only  a  reflection  of  thfi  sky  above,  the 
reality  of  the  here.  The  mirror  as  a  metaphor  of  human  Im- 
prisonment is  uoed  in  a  passage  in  "Th-^  Assistant  Prodjcer", 
where  the  narrator  describes  how  German  film  companies  em- 
ployed Russian  femigrfes,  "totally  unreal  peopln",  to  repre- 
sent "real"  audiences  In  pictures: 

The  dovetailing  of  one  phantasm  into  another  pro- 
duced upon  i:  sensitive  person  the  impression  of 
living  In  a  Hall  of  Mirrors,  or  rather  a  prison 
of  mirrors,  and  not  even  knowing  which  was  the 
glass  and  which  was  yourself.   lAP,  66) 
The  life  of  the  ftmigr&s  has  no  reality,  no  depth,  no  per- 
spective; they  live  surrounded  by  the  frightening,  distortivo 
mirrors  of  an  alien  world, which  ar&  totally  unrelated  to 
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the  reality  of  their  inner  lives.   Klnbote,  hlnself  a  re- 
fugee, spealcs  of  a  king  "sink[lng]  his  identity  In  the  nirror 
of  exile"  (PF,  267).   Many  of  Nabokov's  characters  live  in 
a  prison  of  mirrors,  the  mirrors  consisting  of  their  spiri- 
tual and  emotional  isolation  which  makes  then  pursue  their 
passions,  visions,  and  obsessions  through  the  illusory  world 
of  self-reflecting  mirages.   The  inability  to  distinguish 
between  themselves  and  their  reflections  is  another  important 
aspect  expressed  in  the  passage  from  "The  Assistant  Producer" 
quoted  above.  The  closed  prison  of  mirrors  is  constituted 
by  an  Infinity  -  in  terras  of  a  Hall  of  Mirrors  -  of  reflec- 
tions among  which  they  cannot  locate  their  real  selves. 

"Terror"  (1927)  Is  the  first  story  In  which  the  mirror 
becomes  a  central  image  and  metaphor.  The  narrator  relates 
that  after  Intensive  work  at  his  desk  he  sometimes  would,  on 
looking  at  himself  in  a  mirror,  fail  to  recognize  his  re- 
flection! 

the  more  keenly  I  examined  my  face. ..and  the  more 
insistently  I  told  myself  "This  is  I,  this  is  so- 
and-so,"  the  less  clear  It  became  why  this  should 
be  "I"tthe  harder  I  found  it  to  make  the  face  in 
the  mirror  merge  with  that  "I"  whose  Identity  I 
failed  to  grasp.   (T,  113-4) 
His  terror  stems  from  the  realization  that  there  Is  another 
person  on  whose  existence  his  own  depends  and  the  possibility 
that  this  other  person  may  be  his  real  Identity  and  he  only 
its  reflection.   He  comes  to  believe  that  everything  Is  but 
a  reflection,  and  Increasingly  the  everyday  world  loses  its 
concrete,  real  qualltyi 

When  I  cane  out  on  the  street,  I  suddenly  saw  the 
world  such  as  it  really  Is.  ...  Ky  line  of  commu- 
nication with  the  world  snapped,  X  was  on  my  own 
and  the  world  was  on  its  own,  and  that  world  was 
devoid  of  sense.   (T,  118-9) 
The  narrator  loses  all  faith  In  the  nudity  of  !'is  existence 
and  feels  that  he  is  "no  longer  a  man,  but  a  naked  eye,  an 
aijnless  glance  moving  In  an  absurd  world"  (T,  120).   It  is 
only  the  "intense,  unbearable  but  quite  humar:  p^ln"  (T,  120) 
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over  the  news  that  his  sweetheart  is  dying  which  confii:ins 
his   reality   as   a   live   petson.      Whan  he  rushes   to   her  death- 
ted,    she   is   i. capable  of   recognizing   him.      But,    the  narrator 
explains, 

I   knew   that   she   saw  me   in   her  quiet  delirium,    in 
her   dying   fancy   -   so   that   there   wore   two  of  ne 
Standing  befoco  hor:    I  myself,  whom  she  did  not 
see,    and  my   double,    who   was   invisible   to   me.      And 
then   I   remained   alone!    .,iy  double  died  with   her. 
(T,    121) 
At   the   same   time,    he  knows   that   the  death  of   his   r  flection, 
his   double,    is   only   a   temporary   expedient   aavir.ij  hlir   from 
madness.      The   t'irror  of   the  doubtful    security  of  a   real   exis- 
tence will  come  back,    "thp  helpless  fear  of  existing"   (T, 
121)   will   oveitake  him   soir.etlme,    and   then  "there  will   be  no 
salvation"    (t,    121).      The   comfort   that   thf;   world   "exists 
only   inasmuch   as   v;e  ourselves   exist,    inasmuch  as   we   r'aii   re- 
present  It    to  ourselves"    CT,    118)    la   a   shaky   support  which 
may  at  any  moment  disintegrate. 

In  The  Eye,    the  mirror   becomes   a  metaphor   of   solipsism. 
Many  of   Wabokov's   artist-heroes   pursue   their   own   elusive  or 
oDsessive   selves   to   >jain   insight   into   their   true   identities, 
and   their   pxpeclsnces   are  but   iiirrors   reflecting  more  or 
less   illusory   Imayes  of    themselves.      The   title  This   Eye   is 
a  highly   illuminating   pon    (The   I)    which   indicates   that   the 
novel  deals  with  the  narrator's  search  for  himself;    he  is 
the  observing,    spying   eye  and   t>.e  subject   of   the   investiga- 
Hon,    the   I.      In   the   foreword   to  The   Eye,    Nal>  kov  dcscrioes 
the   novel's   mirror   world   as   one  of   "soul   dissolution"   where 
the   hero,    Smurov,    "only   exists   insofar   as   he   is   reflected 
in  other   brains,    which   In   turn  are  placed   in   thi'   same  strange, 
specular  predi:iment   as   his"    (E,    5).  According]/,    the   thcTt 

of   the   book   is   "the  pursuit  of   an   lnvesl;i j-tlor.  which   le^ds 
the  protaj^nlst    Lhroii^;-.   a   hell   of  mirrors   and   ends   in    the 
merging   of   twin  images"    (B,    9).      This   description,    which   also 
well   characterise!!   The   Real   Life   of   Sebastian   Kiii:;ht    (written 
ten  years    later),    with   which   The   Eye   has   obvious   affinities. 
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is  an  adequate  sumnlng  up  of  th«  plot.  The  narrator's  quest 
"foe  the  rea)  Smurov"  (E,  90)  Is  "specular,  and  h*nce  apecu- 
latory"  (A,  19).  Like  a  number  of  Nabokov's  characters, 
Smurov  dissociates  himself  from  his  own  self  and  takes  on  the 
role  of  a  spy,  an  observer,  an  eyei 

I  was  always  exposed,  always  wide-eyed;  even  in  sleep 
I  did  not  cease  to  watch  over  nyself,  understanding 
nothing  of  my  existence,  growing  crazy  at  the  thought 
of  not  being  able  to  stop  being  aware  of  myself... 
(B,  17) 
The  compulsive  search  for  his  true  identity  inpells  hin  to 
observe  other  paopla  .-tot  as  living  beingis,  but  as  mirrors 
yielding  reflections  of  himself.   He  has  no  existence  except 
in  the  minds  of  others.  The  first  glimpse  the  reader  gets 
of  Smurov  Is  his  reflection  in  a  mirror; 

A  wretched,  shivering,  vulgar  little  man  in  a  bowler 
hat  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  for  some  reason 
rubbing  his  hands.   That  is  the  glimpse  I  caught  of 
myself  in  the  mirror.   '.E,  26) 
By  smashing  this  mirror  and  obliterating  this  image  of  him- 
self (in  the  form  of  his  imaginary  suicide),  Smurov  is  free 
to  search  for  other  versiotis  of  hlnself.  Prom  now  on  he 
sees  himself  "from  the  outside"  (E,  31),  becomes  In  regard 
to  his  own  person  "an  onlooker"  (B,  35). 

Reality  recedes,  and  the  persons  he  knows  and  meets  are 
"not  live  beings  but  only  chance  mirrors  for  Smurov"  (E,  90). 
The  "brightest  mirror  of  all"  tE,  90)  Is  Vanya,  the  woman  he 
loves,  but  whom  he  embraces  only  In  his  dreams  {E,    73,  74, 
93);  like  all  the  other  people  around  him,  she  is  only  a  fig- 
ment of  Snurov's  imagination  (E,  91-2),  wholly  his  creation 
IZ,    74),  "a  mere  nlrror"  (E,  92).  Spectrally  passing  along 
the  various  mirrors  of  his  life,  Smurov  comes  to  recognize 
the  Illusory  nature  of  his  being  (E,  102),  the  insubstan- 
tlallty  and  changeability  of  his  personality  turning  before 
Imaginary  mirrors  in  search  of  real-life  reflections.   In  a 
flower  shop,  amid  the  shining,  reflecting  glass  surfaces,  he 
happens  to  notice  hia  reflection  In  a  side  mirror:  "a  young 
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man  in  a  bowler  carrying  a  bouqueb,  hurried  towards  me.  That 
reflection  and  1  merged  into  one"  (E,  97).   Thi3  expeclence 
leads  to  his  resolution  to  return  from  the  specular  existence 
to  the  relative  securrlty  of  hJs  corporeal  life.   But  in  the 
process  of  evolving  a  series  of  selves,  he  has  lost  tracfc 
of  hia  r»^al  identity  altogetl.er  and  now  finds  It  hard  to  re- 
aasu-ne  his  initial  character; 

I  do  not  -xiatj  ther^i  exist  tut  Ihe  thousands  of 
mirrors  that  reflect  me.   With  every  acquaint- 
ance 1  make,  the  popjlation  of  phantoms  resem- 
bling me  increases.   Somewhere  they  live,  some- 
where thpy  multiply.   I  alone  do  not  exist.   (E, 
102) 
The  protagonist's  world  is  "a  so]lpslsnial  abyss"  (SO,  136),  a 
hf^ll  of  Tiircoro  in  which  he  cannot  locate  hJs  "real"  self 
among  the  ftiary  cef)ections.   Ifet,  at  the  end  of  the  novel, 
Smurov  maintains  that  he  is  happy,  happy  that  he  can  gaze  at 
himself,  "for  any  man  is  absorbing  -  yes,  really  absorbir.gl" 
(E,  103).  The  extent  to  which  his  essential  seJf  has  been 
absorbed,  hcwF>ver,  remains  open  to  speculation. 

In  Despair,  mirrors  have  a  slnilar  function.   Hc-cmann 
corsidered  at  one  time  giviny  his  meimlc  the  title  "The 
Hirror"  or  "PortraiL  of  the  Artist  in  a  Mirror"  (DS,  211). 
The  narrator  is  a  frustrated,  disappointed,  and  cynical  in- 
dividual whose  present  life  and  circumstances  fill  hin  with 
dissatisfaction.   As  a  conpensation,  he  builds  up,  like  Smu- 
rov or  Kinbotr,  a  rich,  crazy  world  of  the  imagination  in 
which  he  is  the  masi  er  of  his  fate,  the  creatcr  -jf  his  own 
life.   His  idfee  fixe  Is  that  he  believes  ho  has  found  his 
perfect  double,  "a  live  reflectlor."  iDS,  77)  which  he  ex- 
pects will  give  his  1  if ^  a  new  meaning.   His  hankering  "after 
reflections,  repetitions,  mastcs"  (DS,  80)  seoms  to  be  mira- 
culously answered  wh'an  h^  discovers  the  tcaitip  Felix,  his 
mirror  Imige.   He  plans  to  match  his  own  uegative  image  with 
the  equally  niigattve  image  of  Felix  to  achieve  a  new,  posi- 
tive existence  CDS,  i;7).   Ho  sees  hjs  con'^anplated  crime  as 
a  work  of  art,  j  feat  of  the  Imagination  which  triumphs  over 
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reality.  ^  His  planned  escape  "to  the  f»r  land  of  art"  <DS. 
139)  Is  a  venture  for  which  he  is,  in  spite  of  the  ostenta- 
tlousness  of  his  literary  technique  and  Inaginatlon,  In- 
sufficiently equipped.  On  the  "realistic"  level  of  his  tale, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  view  of  the  unreliable 
narrator  who  admits  that  he  is  an  inspired  liar  (cf.  PS.  14, 
36,  55,  58),  Hermann  wants  to  kill  Felix  in  whose  resemblance 
with  hinself  he  firmly  believes,  disregarding  occasional 
doubts  (cf.  DS,  84,  21,  27,  107,  iB.i,  204).  However,  the 
live  reflection  he  presunes  to  have  found  Is  apparent,  para- 
doxically, only  when  it  is  lifeless}  only  in  dqath-lijce  in- 
mobillty  does  Felix  resenble  Hermann.     The  mirror  of  a 
"stagnant  pool"  <DS,  182)  reflecting  the  perfect  similarity 
between  them  is  destroyed  when  it  breaks  "into  ripples  of 
life"  (DS,  19;  cf.  61),  when  a  breeze  dims  the  reflection: 
we  had  identical  featores,  and...,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  repose,  this  resemblance  was  strikingly 
evident,  and  what  is  death,  if  not  a  face  at 
peace  -  its  artistic  perfection?  Life  only 
marred  ny  double...   (DS,  25) 
So  Hermann  sets  out  to  achieve  the  artistic  perfection  he  be- 
lieves In,  that  is  he  subjects  his  own  pretense  of  artistic 
creation  to  the  perverse  demands  of  his  obsession  with  a 
false  reflection,  with  an  illusory  similarity.  The  enemy  of 
his  art,  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  fulfillment,  is  life, 
and  this  must  be  done  away  with. 

Hermann's  failure  In  life  and  art  is  a  failure  of  vision. 
He  does  not  see  himself  in  proper  perspective,  he  does  not 
realise  that  Felix  is  not  at  all  like  him,  he  overlooks  the 
fatal  stick  when  committing  his  crime,  and  he  does  not  re- 
cognize that  art  is  different  from  life,  not  a  reflection  of 
it.  As  one  critic  remarked,  Despair  "is  about  distorting 
mirrors"   |  Hermann  himself  is  the  most  important  of  their. 
His  imagination   distorts  everything  around  him  and  does  not 
reflect  things  as  they  really  are.   Hermann  does  not  realize 
or  refuses  to  see  that  his  wife  unashamedly  deceives  him,  that 
people  are  aware  of  his  propensity  to  lying  and,  moreover. 
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think  hln  irad.     Deeply  preoccupied  with  his  own  obsession, 
Hermann   i;o-istantly  raverses   'he  actual   order  of    Lhings   and 
defends   his   position  by   accusing  Pellx  of   being   blind   (DS, 
21)   and  indicting  "the  Inertia,   pigheadedress,   pre)ijdi:;e  of 
humans"   (£5,   204)   who  are  unable  to  acknowledge  his  master- 
piece. 

Kermann  also  plays  with  the  Narcissus  myth  (DS,    19,   23, 
2S,   '•I,    182)i   he  sees  Felix  as  his  owr  refJection  (with  homo- 
erotic  implications),  but  rather  than  die  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  love's  fulflMmer-t,   he  decides   to  merge  with  the 
reflection   by   removing   it,    to   ctianqe  placei;   with   the  mirror 
and  become  both   hlir.self  and  his  own  reflection.      His   self- 
lovo   Is   such   that  he   is   completely  absorbed  by   Itj    all   thin^jS 
are  subordinated  to  the  demands  of  this  narcissistic  impJlse. 
Hermann  constantly  watches  himself  in  mirrors  (DS,    74)   and 
has   no   eyes   for   other   things.      His   alter  ego.   Felix,    is   only 
an   Imaginary   construction  whic!i   ha   liopt-s   will   enable  him   tc 
sold'-r   his    split   persoriality. 

Tie   zentra.l    netaphor,    combining   the  mirror  metaphor   ar.d 
the   riarclssjs    theme,    is   foand    In  a   scer.e   In  which   Hermann 
watches   a   leaf   falling  down   to   the  water; 

When   a   slow   leaf  fell,    there  woul'1   flutter  up    to 
meet   It,    ojt   of   the   water's   shadowy  depths,    its 
unavoidable   double.      Their  nii:>>tlng  was   soundless. 
The   leaf   cams   twirling   down,    an  I   twlrliny   'jp   there 
would   rise   towards   it,    i^agerly.    Its   pxact,    be   uti- 
ful,    lethal    reflfection.      (DS,    72) 
Hermann  Is   obsc-csed  wlt!i    the  ir.arvQ.l    of   '-.aving   discovered   a 
perfect  replica   of   himself   and   Is   coTplctcly   absorbed   in   his 
ov;n   reflection   -   "iyiioclng   the  model,   of   course"    (DS,    72)    -    , 
oblivious   of   reality   (wl.lch   explains,    among   other   things,    the 
oversight   of   the  stick).      The   passage  q-joted   also   hints   at 
death,    the   final   mergii.g   of   all   reflections    ("lethal").      Morn, 
the  hero   of   Nabokov's   play  The  Tragiidv  of  Ulster  Worn,    com- 
parts  "his   Impending   death  with   falling   toward   his   nwn   re- 
flection  in   a   well"^^.      Hermann  recalls   the   .-.cene  of   the   fall- 
ing leaf  meeting  Its  "unavoidable  double"  after  the  completion 
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of  his  crlne  and  the  fallux-e  of   his  work  of  art.  He  did  not 
manage  to  achieve  that  beautiful,  natural  union  because  lAat 
he  believed  to  be  his  exact  reflection  was  a  phantasm,  a 
false  mirror  Image.  Equally^  his  literary  nasterpieca,  built 
on  "the  impossibility  of  a  blunder"  (DS,  213),  was  marred  by 
the  breeze  of  life  rippling  and  thus  destroying  the  aeemlng- 
ly  unavoidable  reflection.  Kecnann's  Imagination  was  in- 
sufficient, and  hla  mind  too  perverse,  to  create  a  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  to  achieve  an  ideal  union  of  the  reflection 
with  the  mirror,  to  merge  Illusion  and  reality. 

The  same  Narcissus- theme,  the  absorption  in  the  mirrored 
self,  appears  In  The  Real  Life  of  Sebastian  Knight,  irtilch, 
as  has  been  indicated  above,  resembles  The  Eye  in  Its  search 
for  the  "real"  self  and  Its  culmination  In  "the  merging  of 
twin  Images"  (C,  9) .  The  portrait  of  Sebastian  shows  him  as 
If  reflected  "Narcissus-lilce  in  clear  water"  (RL,  111-2). 
The  narrator,  observing  the  picture,  se«iis  to  be  reflected 
in  it  himself;  th«  picture  he  sees  is  really  a  mirror  con- 
taining his  own  image.  The  portrait  Is  for  the  narrator  a 
mirror  to  gaze  at  himself,  Just  as  Sebastian  is  depicted 
peering  "into  a  pool  at  himself"  (RL,  112).  V  maintains  that 
the  portrait's  likeness  Is  "only  a  chance  reflection"  (RL. 
112)  and  as  such  incomplete,  but  in  his  search  for  more  re- 
flections of  Sebastian's  personality  and  life  he  is  actually 
completing  a  self-portrait.  At  the  end  of  the  book^  when  V 
finds  out  that  Sebastian  is  dying  -  again  we  have  the  meta- 
phor for  death  as  the  reflection  merging  with  or  Into  the 
mirror  -  ,  the  Russian  transcription  of  his  name  as  "Se- 
vastian"  (RL,  179)  prepares  the  reader  for  the  completion  of 
the  picture: 

the  'v'  in  Sebastian's  name  was  a  transcription  of 
Its  Russian  spelling;  for  some  reason  unknown,  i 
went  to  the  bathroom  and  stood  there  for  a  moment 
in  front  of  the  looking-glass.   (RL.  179) 
The  pursuit  of  the  "real  life"  is,  in  the  novel,  an  investi- 
gation of  the  elusive  self  through  a  hall  of  mirrors  -  the 
circmstances  of  Sebastian's  life  and  his  books    -   ending 
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with  the  merging  of  twin  images: 

I  cannot  get  out  of  my  part:  Sebastian's  mask 
clings  to  my  face,  the  likeness  will  not  be 
washed  off.   I  am  Sebastian,  or  Sebastian  is 
I,  OE  perhaps  we  both  are  someone  whom  neither 
of  us  knows.   (RL,  192) 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  mirrors  and  reflections  in 
Nabokov's  fiction  suggests  the  changeability  and  insubstan- 
tlality  of  perception  and  knowledge,  the  frightening  duality 
ot  even  multiplicity  of  selves  constituting  Identity,  and  the 
illusory  nature  of  reality  and  human  existence  In  a  world 
of  mirrors  where  everything  may  be  only  a  reflection  of  some- 
thing else  and  where  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  ulti- 
mate mirror  from  which  all  images  proceed. 

5.  Prisons 

Like  most  of  Nabokov's  central  metaphors,  the  prison  me- 
taphor has  a  long  tradition.   I  can  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Virgil,  or  Senecaiwhere 
it  is  used  to  characterize  the  spirit  -  body  dichotomy.    The 
Christian  theologians  -  Kinbote  quotes  St.  Augustine  (W,  154, 
226-7)  -  employed  it  to  refer  to  the  soul's  Imprisonment  in 
the  sinful  flesh  and  its  captivity  in  human  inadequacy.   It 
occurs  frequently  in  Shakespeare,  especially  in  the  early 
plays.*^ 

Nabokov's  protagonists  are  prisoners  condemned  "to  the 
solitary  confinement  of  their  souls".  As  exiles,  poets, 
madmen,  and  lonely  or  obsessed  individuals,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  realizing  their  visions  of  happiness,  beauty, 
tlmelessness,  and  transcendence  by  the  limitations  inherent 
in  the  human  condition,  In  the  world  they  Inhabit,  and  In 
the  very  nature  of  their  selves. 

The  fanlgri's  situation,  Nabokov's  paradigm  for  human  Im- 
prisonment, is  characterized  by  mirrors  and  walls.   Having 
escaped  from  their  native  country  to  "the  bleak  liberty  of 
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«xpatriatlon"  (LH,  217),  the  inigris  are  forced  to  recognize 
that  their  physical  liberty  (as  well  as  their  spiritual)  is 
dearly  bought.  Their  new  surroundings  and  their  life  in  an 
alien  linguistic  and  cultural  environment  impose  new  con- 
strictions on  then  and  drive  them  to  isolation.  Even  the 
relative  coafort  of  the  closed  circle  of  the  femigrfc  communi- 
ty cannot  deceive  them  about  the  real  nature  of  their  status; 
the  reality  which  surrounds  them  repeatedly  intrudes  upon 
their  illusory  existence  and  shows  them  "who  [Is]  the  dls- 
carnate  captive  and  who  the  true  lord"  (SH,  276).  The  exiles 
are  not  only  displaced  persons,  but,  more  essentially,  dis- 
placed souls.  They  are  lonely,  isolated  individuals  "whose 
only  hope. ..[is]  their  past"  (AP,  65-G>.   Frequently  they 
are  more  at  home  In  the  inner  world  of  their  memories  than 
in  the  outer  world  of  their  present  lives.  Especially  the 
artists  are  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  "working 
in  an  absolute  void"  CSM,  280),  that  their  existence  is"clr- 
cunscrlbed  by  the  walls  of  a  padded  cell"  (SO,  37).  The 
alien,  Inpenetrable  world  outside  and  the  rich  inner  world 
of  their  (nostalgic)  emotions  ace  irreconcilable;  their  se- 
clusion is  at  once  a  conscious  means  of  self-preservation 
and  a  wall  preventing  communication  with  the  present,  with 
the  life  around  them.  The  situation  of  exile  is  essentially 
a  situation  of  imprisonment. 

But  not  only  the  femlgrfe's  life  is  one  of  prisons;  most 
of  Nabokov's  characters  are  somehow  surrounded  by  walls.   The 
fact  that  a  number  of  protagonists  are  physically  locked  up 
in  cells  (e.g.,  Clncinnatus,  Kruq,  or  Humbert)  is  only  an 
expression  of  a  more  fundamental  and  more  general  confine- 
ment.  Theirs  may  be  a  prison  shared  by  all  men  (e.g.,  mor- 
tality) or  one  constituted  by  the  particular  nature  of  their 
personality  or  consciousness  (e.g.,  an  obsession). 

Human  consciousness  is  Incapable  of  solving  the  problems 
of  existence  ("space  and  time,  both  being  riddles  Invented 
by  man  as  riddles"  [BL.  167]),  and  when  the  mind  probes  the 
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limits  of  understanding  It  inevitably  confronts  walls.  Reason, 
writes  I.  B.  Singer,  "leads  to  antinomies  when  it  deals  with 
time,  space,  and  causality". ^'*°  The  philosopher  Krug  is  pain- 
fully aware  of  "the  faint  ridicule  of  a  finite  ™ind  peering 
at  the  iridescence  of  the  invisible  through  the  prison  bars 
of  integers"  (BS,  170).   And  Nabokov,  too,  feels  "the  utter 
degradation,  ridicule,  and  horror  of  having  developed  an  In- 
finity of  sensation  and  thought  within  a  finite  existence" 
(SH.  Z97>.   Thought  cannot  penetrate  the  walls  of  its  own 
limitation.   The  head  is  a  circular  prison,  the  forehead  "a 
prison  wall"  (BS,  45),  and  the  brain  seems  "encompassed  by 
an  iron  ring"  <RL,  16B).   Human  concepts  ar6  developed  with- 
in the  closed  microcosm  of  the  mind  and  their  reach  is  re- 
stricted.  Unable  to  make  "that  simple  mental  Jerk,  which 
would. ..set  free  imprisoned  thought  and  grant.. .it  the  great 
understanding"  (RL.,  160),  the  mind  is  unable  to  overcome  the 
walls  of  its  confln^nent. 

Thought,  in  quest  of  an  exit,  inevitably  returns  to  the 
beginning:  "an  ideally  rational  progression  of  thought  will 
finally  bring  you  back  to  the  point  of  departure"  (UT,  169), 
will  describe  "the  circle  so  dear  to  human  thought"  (OT,  174), 
Kemann  speaks  of  "our  eternal  subjection  to  the  circle  in 
which  we  are  all  imprisoned"  (D5,  73),  and  the  narrator  of 
King.  Queen.  Knave  states  that  "human  thoughts,  admirably 
coordinated  though  they  may  be,  cannot  escape  the  confines 
of  their  private  circle  of  hell"  (K^,  225).   The  fictional 
biographer  of  Chernyshevskl,  referring  to  the  crude  appli- 
cation of  Hegel's  triad  in  Russian  thought,  writes: 

There  lies  concealed  in  the  triad. ..a  vague  image 
of  the  circumfi-ir  ^rice  controlling  all  life  of  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  is  confined  inescapably  within 
it.   (G,  256) 

Everywhere  human  consciousness  is  deflected  from  walls 
(and  mirrors),  thrown  back  upon  Itself  and  its  own  relative 
conceptions,  which  ace  only  mlrrorings  of  its  own  limited 
nature,  not  openings  into  the  world  beyond.   The  "circular 
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nature  of  everything  In  existence"  (G,  216>  will  not  permit 
the  Mind  to  reach  the  free  world  of  transcendence,  tineless- 
neas,  end  perfect  knowledge.  This  Imprisonment  of  h:imen  con- 
sciousness in  a  finite  existence  is  surely  the  basic  predict 
anient  of  all  of  Nalaokov's  heroes.  To  find  a  way  to  cope 
with  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  fundamental  creative  urge 
of  Nabokov's  artists. 

The  problem  of  death  occupies  a  central  position  in  Na- 
bokov's fiction.   The  hero  of  Saul  Bellow's  novel  Hergoq 
formulates  the  alternatives  open  to  man  in  considering  the 

Since  the  last  question,  also  the  first  one,  the 
question  of  death,  offers  us  the  Interesting  al- 
ternatives of  disintegrating  ourselves  by  our  own 
wills  in  proof  of  our  "freedom,"  or  the  acknowl- 
edging that  we  owe  a  human  life. to  this  waking 
spell  of  existence,  regardless  of  the  vold.l02 
For  Nabokov's  artists  the  second  alternative  Is  a  creative 
Imperative.  Their  vision  resembles  that  expressed  ay   Herzog: 
The  drean  of  man's  heart,  however  much  we  may  dis- 
trust and  resent  It,  Is  that  life  may  complete  It- 
self In  significant  patter  i.   3>>,ne  l^:oTnpr«hl2.^3lble 
way.   Before  death.   Not  irrationally  but  incom- 
prehensibly fulfilled. 1°3 

Nithout  knowledge  of  what  death  is,  man  Is  left,  as  Kinbote 
says,  with  a  personality  "consisting  mainly  of  the  shadows 
of  its  own  prison  bars"  (PF,  227),  and  his  consciousness,  as 
Hereog  states,  "can  only  abuse  and  ridicule  Itself"    . 

All  men  are  "death-cell  mates"  (UT,  150),  and  the  appsc- 
ance  of  the  dead  In  dreams  of  the  living  are  accordingly  only 
"prison  visits"  (UT,  151).  John  Shade  is  one  of  the  many 
Nabokovlan  artists  who  attempt  "to  explore  and  fight  /The 
foul,  the  Inadmissible  abyss"  (PF,  39),  and  he  poses  the 
fundamental  question  which  occupies  the  minds  of  several 
protagonists: 

How  could  [man]  live  without 
Knowing  for  sure  what  dawn,  what  death,  what  doom 
Awaited  consciousness  beyond  the  tomb?   (PP,  39) 
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Death,  "the  featureless  pseudo-future,  blank  and  black,  an 
everlasting  nonlastingness"  is  "the  crowning  paradox  of  our 
boxed  brain's  eschatologles"  (A,  585>,  "the  master  madness" 
(A,  220),  the  supreme  insult  to  human  existence.  Krug,  spec- 
ulating about  death,  formulates  the  metaphysical  alterna- 
tives of  the  nature  of  death  in  terms  of  imprisonment  and 
liberation: 

death  is  either  the  Instantaneous  gaining  of  perfect 
knowledge  (similar  say  to  the  instantaneous  disinte- 
gration of  stone  and  ivy  composing  the  circular  dun- 
geon where  formerly  the  prisoner  had  to  content  him- 
self with  only  two  small  apertures  optically  fusing 
into  one;  whilst  now,  with  the  disappearance  of  all 
walls,  he  can  survey  the  entire  circular  landscape), 
or  absolute  nothingness,  nichto.   (BS.  174) 
And  "the  melancholy,  extravagant,  wise,  witty,  magical,  and 
altogether  delightful  Pierre  Delalande"  <I,  6),  concerned 
with  the  same  problem,  also  sees  human  life  as  a  state  of 
imprisonment ; 

I  know  that  death  in  itself  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  topography  of  the  hereafter,  for  a  door  is 
merely  the  exit  from  the  house  and  not  a  part  of  Its 
surroundings,  like  a  tree  or  a  hill.   One  has  to  get 
out  somehow.  ...  In  our  earthly  house,  windows  are 
replaced  by  mirrors;  the  door,  until  a  given  time, 
is  closed;  but  air  comes  in  through  the  cracks.  For 
our  stay-at-home  senses  the  most  accessible  image  of 
our  future  comprehension  of  those  surroundings  which 
are  due  to  be  revealed  to  us  with  the  disintegration 
of  the  body  is  the  liberation  of  the  soul  from  the 
eyesockets  of  the  flesh  and  our  transformation  Into 
one  complete  and  free  eye,  which  can  simultaneously 
see  in  all  directions...   <G,  321-2)105 
To  gain  perfect  knowledge,  as  Krug  sees  it,  demands  complete 
vision,  both  physical  and  metaphysical.   Within  a  finite  ex- 
istence, while  the  soul  resides  in  its  corporeal  confinement, 
such  a  liberation  is  impossible.  For  human  consciousness 
exists  only  in  the  "safety"  of  its  mortal  frame;  trying  to 
leave  it  in  order  to  find  complete  vision,  consciousness 
annihilates  its  own  substance: 

ilnless  a  film  of  flesh  envelops  us,  we  die.   Man  ex- 
ists only  insofar  as  he  is  separated  from  his  sur- 
roundings. The  cranium  Is  a  space-traveler's  helmet. 
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stay  Inside  or  you  perish.  Death  Is  dlv«Btn«nt, 
d«ath  is  connunlon.  It  may  be  wonderful  to  mix 
with  the  landscape,  but  to  do  so  Is  the  end  of 
the  tender  ego.   (P,  20)106 
The  idea  of  divestment  occurs  repeatedly  In  Nabokov's  viorlcs 
(e.g.,  I,,  29,  SOj  BS,  82;  P,  20)  as  a  gradual  physical  dis- 
integration and  an  approach  to  Icnowledge  and  understanding, 
as  a  way  to  reach,  as  Cinclnnatus  hopes,  "the  final.  Indi- 
visible, form,  radiant  point"  (I,  80),  the  core  of  one's 
being.   Staying  inside  the  prls^in  Is  a   melancholy  act  of 
self-preservation.   Madness,  the  withdrawal  into  a  hermetic 
inner  world,  and  suicide,  the  questionable  venture  into  the 
unknown  beyond,  are  two  possibilities  of  escape  envisaged 
by  Habolcov's  characters,  and  several  of  them  actually  succumb 
to  madness  or  commit  suicide.    But  in  view  of  the  "appall- 
ing Insecurity  of  an  afterlife"  (SH,  39)  -  which  may  turn 
out  to  be,  as  Humbert  suggests,  "an  eternal  state  of  excru- 
ciating insanity"  (L,  299)  -  suicide  Is  a  questionable  lib- 
eration. 

nie  other  major  theme  of  Nabokov's  writings  Is  the  Im- 
prisonment in  time.   Both  Nabokov  and  his  characters  are  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  the  phenomenon  of  time  and  man's  cap- 
tivity in  it.   Discussing  the  significance  of  this  theme  In 
Speak.  Memory.  J.  Hoynahan  succinctly  summarizes  the  problem: 
Awareness  of  self  Is  born  simultaneously  with  an 
awareness  of  an  Imprisonment  In  time,  a  time  strand- 
ed between  two  eternities  of  darkness,  all-past  and 
all-future,  a  time  defined  as  "walls. . .separating  me 
and  my  bruised  fists  from  the  free  world  of  tlmeless- 
ness,"  [SH.  20]  a  prison  that  "is  spherical  and  with- 
out exits."  [SM,  20]  Rebellion  against  this  tragic 
state  of  affaTrs  is  also  born  with  consciousness  of 
it  and  seeks  In  consciousness  itself  -  in  the  helght- 
ening^f  consciousness  we  call  Imagination  -  a  way 

The  notion  of  the  spirallty  of  time  seems  to  offer  a 
solution  to  the  problem.   The  narrator  of  Look  at  the  Harle- 
J_  acknowledges  that  "the  notion  of  trying  to  twirl  time 
trouvaille"  (LH.  253),  thus  commenting  on  Nabokov's  view 
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of  "the  essential  aplrallty  of  all  things  in  their  relation 
to  time"  (SM,  275): 

The  spiral  is  a  spiritualized  circle.  In  the  spiral 
form,  the  circle,  unwound,  has  ceased  to  be  vicious; 
it  has  been  set  free.  tSM,  275) 

every  dimension  presupposes  a  medium  within  which  it 
can  act,  and  if,  in  the  spiral  unwinding  of  things, 
space  warps  into  something  akin  to  time,  and  time, 
in  its  turn,  warps  into  something  akin  to  thought, 
then,  surely,  another  dimension  follows  -  a  special 
Space  maybe,  not  the  old  one,  we  trust,  unless  spi- 
rals become  vicious  circles  again.  CSM,  301) 
The  idea  of  the  spiral  figures  prominently  in  Nabokov's  fic- 
tlon^°',  but  it  is  not  so  much  a  philosophical  as  an  artis- 
tic principle. ^''^° 

The  prisons  of  self,  mortality,  and  time  constitute  both 
the  tragedy  and  the  glory  of  Nabokov's  artist-heroes.   While 
aware  of  the  inescapable  confinement  within  these  w&lls,  they 
set  about  the  task  of  investigating  the  phenomenal  world, 
imaginatively  mapping  the  territory,  and  deriving  their  own 
conclusions  from  their  observations.  The  artists  confer  the 
supreme  value  of  existence  not  to  some  transcendental  hope, 
but  to  the  "infinity  of  sensation  and  thought"  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, his  emotional  strength  and  intellectual  defiance,  and 
to  the  achievements  of  imagination  and  artistic  creation. 
Within  the  confines  of  their  limited  consciousness  and  rely- 
ing only  on  themselves,  they  live  In  self-styled  worlds,  in 
which  aesthetic  vision  is  raised  to  the  level  of  an  absolute. 
Through  their  art  they  give  meaning  and  coherence  to  expe- 
rience.    Where  governments  only  "paint  the  walls  of  ta] 
nation's  prison  a  comelier  shade  of  yellow"  (RL,  24)  and 
where  religion  "covers  the  walls  of  life  with  sacred  pictures" 
(BM,  172),  art  may  offer  the  freedom  of  an  imai^lnative  con- 
quest of  space,  time,  and  mortality.   The  artist  locates  the 
cracks   of  our  earthly  house  (G,  32^)  through  which  light  and 
air  comes  In  from  the  other  world  which  "surrounds  us  always" 
(G,  322)-'^''^  The  "frosty  draft"  coming  from  "an  adjacent 
locked  room"  (UT,  179)  is  an  indication  that  "there  is  being 
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pr^ared  a  peacock-eyed  radiance,  a  pyramid  of  delights"  (IIT, 
179}  of  which  we  can  at  present  Icnow  little.  The  walla  that 
surround  us  are  not  conpletely  impenetrable,  an^A   'here  are 
moments  when  "the  spirit  finds  loopholes,  transit 

1" 
the  tforld's  finest  texture" 


-.-»". 


John  Shade  assarts  in  his  poen  that  there  is  beauty  and 
sense  in  life;  the  fonner  can  tie  appreciated,  and  the  latter 
must  be  inferred  and  created: 

Hy  picture  book  was  at  an  early  age 

The  painted  parchment  papering  our  cage: 

Hauve  rings  around  the  moon;  blood-ocange  sun; 

Twinned  Iris;  and  that  rare  phenomenon 

The  irldule  -  when,  beautiful  and  strange. 

In  a  bright  sky  above  a  mountain  range 

One  opal  cloudlet  in  an  oval  form 

Reflects  the  rainbow  of  a  thunderstorm 

Which  in  a  distant  valley  has  been  staged  - 

for  we  are  most  artistically  caged.   (PF,  36-7) 

And  he  confidently  continues: 

I  feel  I  understand 
Bxistence,  or  at  least  a  minute  part 
Of  By  existence,  only  through  my  art, 
In  terns  of  combinational  delight;  (PF,  69) 
This  is  clearly  the  credo  of  the  Nabokovian  artist.   With  the 
help  of  Imagination,  he  detects  "the  invisible  links  between 
things"  (M,  40),  structures  experience,  and  forms  his  own 
vision  of  the  world:  "Remodelled  and  re-comblned,  the  world 
yieldCs]  Its  sense  to  the  soul"  (RL,  16B) .   The  act  of  liber- 
ation Is  an  act  of  heightened  creative  consciousness.   In  the 
face  of  the  void,  and  in  spite  of  their  Imprisonment  in  the 
self,  in  mortality,  in  time,  and  In  space,  Nabokov's  artist- 
heroes  shape  their  own  conceptions  of  the  world. 

Cinclnnatus*  prison,  as  the  end  of  the  novel  shows,  is 
not  so  much  a  physical  as  a  mental  prison.  His  very  exis- 
tence is  constituted  by  prison  bars,  in  each  of  his  pupils, 
there  is  "a  tiny  golden  cage"  II,  25)  -  not  only  as  a  re- 
flection of  the  barred  window  of  his  cell.  The  very  struc- 
ture of  his  rib  cage  "expressCes]  the  barred  nature  of  his 
surroundings,  of  his  gaol"  CI,  Sa).   Clnclnnatus  exclaims: 
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"I  am  here  through  an  error  -  not  In  this  prison,  specifi- 
cally -  but  In  this  whole  terrible,  striped  world"  (1,  82). 
He  realizes  that  ills  real  prison  Is  the  particular  nature 
of  hJs  self: 

The  horrible  "here",  the  dark  dungeon.  In  which 
a  relentlessly  howling  heart  is  encarcerated,  this 
"here"  holds  and  constricts  me.   CI,  S4) 
The  greater  part  of  Cincinnatus  Is  not  in  this  world,  but 
"in  a  quite  different  place"  CI,  109),  in  a  far-away  world 
where  his  soul  feels  at  home  and  can  freely  expand  "in  Its 
native  realm"  (I,  Q4).  Inaglnatlon  Is  the  key  to  unlock  his 
prison  CI,  104),   but  his  human  fear  prevents  it  from  dis- 
missing the  reality  around  him  as  what  it  is:  sham,  vulgar 
parody,  an  evil  nightmare.   He  makes  one  final  effort  "to 
wean  himself  from  all  his  anguish"  <^,  183)  and  comes  to  t^ie 
realization  that  it  was  wrong  and  futile  to  seek  salvation 
within  the  confines  of  his  prison  existence  ll,    169).  It 
was  his  fear  that  had  dragged  him  "precisely  into  that  false 
lot^ic  of  things,  that  had  gradually  developed  around  him"  (I, 
i9B).   He  is  incapable  of  making  the  one  decisive  atep  I.t  the 
direction  of  liberation  and  of  asserting  the  supremacy  of 
the  reality  of  his  imagination  over  tlie  ridiculous  theatri- 
cals In  which  he  is  involved.   Cincinnatus*  "double"  C^,  21, 
26),  the  "additional"  Cl,  13),  the  "other"  Cl,  36,  62,  206), 
the  "real"  (I,  178)  Cincinnatus  begins  slowly  to  take  his 
stand.   In  chapter  IS,  he  utters  his  first  "by  myself"  tl,, 
iSl),  and  in  the  last  chapter  (20)  we  actually  hear  it  said 
four  times  (I,,  203,  206).   With  the  growit.ci  strength  and  in- 
dependence of  his  imagination,  the  :>ut3ide  world  becomes 
insignificant  and  starts  disintegrating.   Cincinnatus'  :lna] 
question,  "why  am  I  here?  Why  am  I  lying  like  this?"  (I,  207), 
is  an  expression  of  his  nawly-found  belief  in  his  own  self, 
whion  eventually  enables  him  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison: 
And, having  asked  himself  these  slmpl>?  qjestlons, 
he  answered  them  by  getting  up  and  looking  around, 
(I,  207) 
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"Lonaliness  as  a  situation  can  be  corrected",  writes 
the  narrator  of  "Llk",  "but  as  a  state  of  mind  it  is  an  in- 
curable illness"  (LI,  76).   It  may  only  be  a  situation  for 
some  characters,  and  often  the  imagination  enables  them  to 
correct  or  sijrmount  it;  but  for  some  It  remains  a  prison  from 
Which  they  cannot  escape.  Exile  is  the  visible  expression 
of  loneliness  and  isolation,  and  for  the  artist  loneliness 
is  the  result  of  the  particular  nature  of  his  consciousness. 
Sebastian  Knight,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  adapt  himself 
to  his  new  English  surroundings, remains  apart  and  different 
from  other  people.   He  is  both  an  exile  and  an  artist,  and 
this  burden  Is  one  shared  by  many  of  Nabokov's  protagonists. 
He  leads  an  intense  inner  Ufa,  and  t^.e  "dangero-is  vagrancies 
of  this]  consciousness"  (RL,  64)  distinguish  him  from  every- 
body around  him.   He  Is  the  lonely  artist,  "a  crystal  among 
glass"  (RL,  63),  "blissfully  condemned  to  the  solitary  con- 
finement of  his  own  self"  CRL,  43), 

A  number  of  characters  condemned  to  the  solitary  con- 
finements of  their  souls  lack  the  strength  of  the  Nabotcoviar; 
artist  and  are  cruelly  defeated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
Their  existence  is  one  of  hopeless  isolation  and  profound 
sadness  in  which  death  becomes  a  relief  from  the  senseless 
agony  of  being.   Lucette's  final  realization  before  drowning 
is  that  "what  death  amountCs]  to  tls]  only  a  more  complete 
assortment  of  the  Infinite  fractions  of  solitude"  <A,  494) 
of  which  her  tragic  life  was  composed.   Only  death  (e.g., 
Frederic  Dobson  [PE],  A.L.  Luzhln  [MC],  Ivanov  [P],  or  Al- 
binus  Eld]  )  opens  the  door  to  the  prison  from  which  no  esrrape 
is  possible  during  earthly  life. 

In  many  cases,  the  prison  is  constituted  by  one  single, 
all -important  obsession  which  completely  dominates  all 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  characters.   Pilgram.'s  passion 
for  butterflies  (AU),  Luzhin's  chess  madness  (DF),  Albinus' 
desire  for  Kargot  (LD),  Humbert's  obsession  with  nymphets, 
and  Klnbote's  delusions  are  forces  which  enslave  the  protag- 
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onlsts  and  tempt  them  with  visions  of  happiness  and  fulfill- 
mer^t.  What  seem  possibilllles  and  promises  of  freedom  and 
bliss,  however,  turn  out  to  be  :!mpossiblp  dreams,  and  the 
rharactors,  af-.er  a  short  parole,  inevitablv  find  thMiselves 
back  again  in  their  prison  cells,  or  meet  their  doom.  The 
prison  Is  the  self;  no  escape  is  possible. 

The  past,  the  cemembrance  of  happiness  and  loss,  is  an- 
other prison  for  many  of  Nabokov's  protagonists.   Unable  to 
cope  with  their  losses,  they  live  in  the  fragile  world  of 
memories  which  cannot  be  recoverel.  The  two  sides  of  this 
concern  with  the  past  are  described  In  "Lik": 

In  elderly  people  stranded  not  only  outside  the 
border  of  their  country  but  outside  that  of  their 
own  lives,  nostalgia  evolves  into  an  extraordi- 
narily complex  organ,  wl>lch  funitions   oiitinuous- 
ly,  and  its  secretion  <-;ompensates  for  all  that 
has  been  lostj  or  else  It  becomes  a  fatal  tumor 
CO  the  soul  that  makes  It  painful  ';c  hreathe, 
sleep,  and  associate  with  carefreo  foreirjnirs. 
(LI,  74) 
The  first  aspect  biicones  the  source  of  fertile  emcticns  and 
sustaining  art  (e,^.,  Car.in  (m],  Pyodor  [Gj,  tl.e  narrator  of 
TE,  or  Nabokov  himself),  but  the  second  posslbiZlty  loads 
ho  piercing  sadness  (e.g.,  RC,  M,  C,  or  SF)  or  despair  (e.g., 
in  P,  CCL,  or  AL).  Often  past  snd  present  becowp  irrecon- 
cilable, and  their  Interpretatioii  Is  painfully  f"lt  by  ! hr 
characters.   The  past  prevents  e  number  oT  Nntokov's  pro- 
tagonists to  live  in  the  present. 

Most  of  Nabokov's  ciaracters  are  prisoners  (of  thplr 
selves,  their  passions,  Uielr  past)  who  are  always  reparated 
from  their  surroundings  and  othrr  people  by  the  wills  of 
room.  ,  locked  doors,  reflecting  window  puiies,  vho  are  locked 
up  In  cells,  car:;,  or  train  compartments.   There  Is  always 
something  which  denies  t'ls  characters  fulfillment,  attain- 
ment, communion.   Although  they  may  sci^  In  the  distance  the 
godl,  the  yearned-for  possession  or  achievement,  tiiey  can 
newer  reach  it.   The  images  of  happiness  in  Ivanov's  mind 
are  unattainable: 
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His  thought  fluttered  and  valked  up  and  down 
the  glass  pana  which  for  as  long  as  he  lived 
would  prevent  him  from  having  direct  contact 
with  the  world.   (P,  190} 
Drey«r,  too,  has  the  feeling  that"there  was  some  fatal  veil 
between  him  and  every  dream  that  beckoned  to  him"  (KQK.  223- 
224). 

The  characters  imprisoned  in  their  private  visions  of 
bliss  and  held  captive  by  their  all-powerful  passions  often 
attempt  to  capture  and  shut  in  the  objects  of  their  desire. 
Ironically,  rather  than  succeeding  in  trapping  the  eidolon 
and  achieving  happiness,  they  become  even  fltor»>  hopelessly 
confined  in  the  process.  Albinus'  Unpossible  dream  of  a 
youthful  mistress   is  fatally  connected  with  dark  rooms  and 
Closed  doors  which  obstruct  his  vision  and  ha.-npHr  hisi  move- 
ments.  His  life  Is  dominated  by  "that  secret  foolish  craving, 
that  dream,  that  lust"  t^,  19)  which  makes  him  oblivious  of 
reality  and  completely  enslaves  him.   The  dark  little  cinema 
where  he  finds  Margot  metaphorically  suygests  his  imprison- 
ment and  blindness-   At  the  end  of  the  novel,  it  seems  to  him 
as  though  [Margot]  had  returned  to  the  darkness 
of  the  little  cinema  from  which  he  had  once  with- 
drawn her.  IhD,    257) 
The  bright  vision  of  happiness  has  darkened,  the  dream  has 
vanished  like  a  picture  projected  on  a  screen.  His  whole 
life  had  been  staged  in  the  dark  prison  of  his  own  "fierce, 
almost  morbid  passion"  (LP.  92);  there  had  been  no  progression, 
no  real  developirent  towards  fulfillnent  -  he  had  only  gone 
In  a  circle  along  the  walls  of  his  cell. 

Doors  and  looks  play  an  important  part  in  his  destiny 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  principal  protagonists.  Rex 
locks  the  procuress  in  to  jet  Kacgot  away  from  her  Ct£.i  35); 
Hargot  locks  Albinus  in  his  bedroom  (LD,  62) j  Hex  and  Margot 
make  love  behind  the  locked  door  of  the  bathroom  with  Albinus 
on  the  other  side  (LD,  205);  Hargot  is  cornered  by  Albinus 
in  their  hotel  room  and  considers  making  a  dash  for  the  door 
(which,  in  a  later  scene,  she  does)  (LD,  227);  and  finally 
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AlMnus  tries  to  lock  his  faithless  mistress  in  their  former 
apartment  so  that  she  cannot  escape  hLs  vt>nqeance  CM,  290). 
Fate,  however,  Is  against  him:  Just  as  he  was  incapable  of 
securing  Hargot's  love  and  loyalty  by  completely  imprisoning 
her  In  his  passion,  h'  is  now  unable  to  prevent  her  escape. 
The  door  which  opens  to  release  blm  from  his  cor.f thing  ob- 
session is  death,  and  only  after  Albinus  Is  dead  doors  are 
no  longer  against  htm  (LD,  290): 

Stage-directions  foe  Jast  silent  s:ene:  door  -  wide 
- ■  .  the 

Lilc,  like  Hermann,  is  trapped  in  a  way  of  life  which 
he  vaguely  feels  is  not  what  he  is  destined  for.   He  has  not 
found  and  openo-i  the  door  that  leads  "straight  into  some 
great  'garden,  Ir.to  the  moonlit  depths  of  a  marvelojs  night, 
where  the  soul  discovers  the  treasure  intended  for  it  alone" 
(LI,  73).   He  h;)s  failed  to  open  "that  door"  (LI,  73),  the 
only  door  which  could  have  lead  to  happiness.   Hermann's 
dream  of  a  long  passage  with  a  dcor  at  the  end  leading  to  an 
empty  mom  (DS,  S6-7),  where  he  will  eventually  place  "his 
alter  ego"  iOS,    58),  is  another  of  those  visions  Of  possible 
liberation  which  cannot  be  reallxed. 

Luzhin  is  a  prisonei"  of  his  obsession  with'  chess.   It 
finally  forces  him  into  a  corner  of  the  chessboard  into  which 
his  whole  life  has  turned;  he  becomes  a  solus  rex  figure, 
a  trapped  chess  king  in  the  appalling  sollt.ide  of  hj s  hotel 
room  (LF,  130),  retreating  further  and  further  in  his  defence 
against  the  sinister  forct's  threatening  him.   FJe  is  inescap- 
ably cornered,  checkmated,  in  the  last  room  of  his  apartmi^nt, 
and  for  him,  too,  doath  Is  "the  only  way  out"  CDF,  252). 

Kirbote's  fate  is  similar  to  Lushin's.   As  Nabokov  in- 
dicates, he  also  pushes  open  the  final  door  of  his  prison 
when  he  conm'.tii  suicide  (SO,  74).   He  js  another  .-=ol'is  rex 
figure  who  'jels  caught  In  the  hall  of  mirrors  of  his  demented 
mind.   The  many  glass  ob)ects,  window  panes,  and  mirrors 
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surrounding  Kinl^ote  show  him  only  prismatic,  illusory  Imager 
of  an  Imagined  reality.   Klnbote's  brilliant  Invention  of 
Zenbla  Is,  as  Shade  suggests  (PF,  238),  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  distance  a  drab,  unhappy  past,  but  thf>  Ill-fated  escape 
from  the  prison  of  the  past  only  leads  hln  into  another 
cell  of  delusion  and  uithapplness  In  the  present. 

Humbert  is  the  prisoner  of  his  obsession  £or  nymphets 
culminating  In  his  discovery  of  Lolita.   When  he  finally  has 
abdu'-'ted  and  transferred  Lolita  to  the  hotel  room,  he  has 
conpleted  the  first  stage  of  drawing  her  into  the  circle  of 
tiis  own  iaiprisonnent : 

...  This,  then,  was  the  hermetlir  vision  of  her 
which  I  had  locked  In  -  after  satisfying  my- 
self that  the  door  carried  no  inside  bolt. 
The  key... became  forthwith  the  weighty  sesame 
to  a  rapturous  and  formidable  future.   (L,  125) 
The  "hermetic  vision"  is  a  reference  not  only  to  the  visual 
evocation  of  Lolita  slttintj  on  the  bed, but  also  to  Humbert's 
achievement  of  approaching  his  hermetli:,  fanciful  obsession 
with  an  ideal  nymphet  to  reality,  and  this  reality,  he  feels, 
can  be  possessed  the  same  way  as  the  Imaginative  vision  of 
It.   The  "velvety  victim"  In  his  dungeon  (L,  127)  Is  not  so 
much  Humbert's  real  L'<lita  as  her  image,  as  created  in  his 
hermetic,  mad  consciousness.   The  motel  room  he  shares  with 
her  later  is  "a  prison  cell  of  paradise"  {L,  147),  the  para- 
dox aptly  characterizing  the  nature  of  his  obsession.   Hum- 
bert is  a  creature  sketching  th*^  bars  of  his  prison  and  de- 
scribing the  agony  of  being  tantalized  by  visions  of  beaoty 
and  happiness  without  ever  succeeding  to  realize  them. 

Nabokiiv's  characters  attempt  to  overcome  the  solitary 
confinement  of  their  souls  by  the  holes  and  cracks  of  their 
cells  through  which  patterns  of  light  and  drafts  of  air  enter 
their  prisons.   They  try  to  transcend  their  existential  lim- 
itations hy  acts  of  creative  consciousness.   In  spite  of 
their  predicament  they  continue  to  explore  and  try  out  means 
of  liberation,  no  matter  how  relative  and  temporal  they  may 
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6.  Dreams 

The  traditional  netaphor  of  life  as  a  dream  is  another 
of  Nabokov's  transcendent  dpsigns.   Schopenha'aer ,  in  his  Die 
Walt  als  Wllle  und  Vorstcllunu.  points  out  that  the  metaphor 
occurs  In  the  sai^rcd  revelations  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas 
and  mentions  Its  use  by  Plato,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare, 
afid  Calderon.^^   it  can  also  be  found  in  the  Bible,  Homer, 
Virjil,  Euripides,  Chuang  Tzu,  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Pope, 
Shelley,  Poc,  Bruiming,  H.  Morris,  and  Swinburne,  to  name 
a  few  incidental  examples.  The  vision  of  life  as  a  dredm, 
then,  is  an  old  and  ai>parently  universal  concept  which  has 
been  employed  by  philosophers  and  poets  throughout  the  a^es 
to  e)q>rnss  their  view  of  human  existence. 

for  many  of  Nabokov's  characters  life  appears  as  a 
dream,  an  incoherent,  strange  scquen^je  of  visions  aitd  vagutt 
experiences  which  the  dreamer  is  Incapable  of  influencing. 
The  reality  In  which  they  live  often  takes  on  the  grot(>sque, 
dlst.>rted,  and  random  nature  of  a  dream  or,  moc« specifically, 
of  a  nightmare;  Hermann  is  not  the  only  figure  who,  ir  the 
face  of  th"*  absurdity  he  encounters,  wonders:  "Maybe  it  is 
all  mode  existence,  an  evil  dream;  and  presently  I  shall  wake 
up"  (DS,  221}.   Sinilarly,  ths  narrator  of  Loolc.  at  the  Hat- 
1 equine  I  becomes  Increasingly  aware  of  a.^other  level  of  his 
life,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist: 

I  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling  of  its  all  being 
a  nightmare  th,)t  1  hiid  had  or  would  hdve  in  some 
other  exisienire,  some  other  bojnd  sequence  of  num- 
bered dreans.   (LH,  174J 

This  dreamlike  quality  oC  exporlen-e  is  especially  ap- 
parent in  characters  who  lead  a  rich  ir.n'fr   life  and  possess 
a  strong  imagination.   Depending  on  the  extent  to  wMch  they 
ace  Involved  wi  h  their  private  vi.jlO'is  ard  p&ssitm.i,  they 
tend  Lo  push  away  or  dissociate  tSt-nselves  from  the  wor'd 
and  attribute  ^  ricirglnal  eKi>\:i:!nce  to  it.   These  dreamers, 
pursuing  their  elusive  goals,  replace  Ihf;  reality  which  sjr- 
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rounds  than  with  th«lr  own  Inventions  and  obsessions.  They 
live  In  the  hermetic  circle  of  their  priv&te  visions,  obliv- 
ious of  the  f»cts  which  intrude  upon  their  dceams  and  which 
they  are  wont  to  dismiss  as  obtrusive  b-.it  insubstantial  tri- 
fles. yTh«  words  "draaw",  "dreamy",  and  "dreamlike"  are  key- 
^'ifofds  which  characterize  not  only   a  world  which  often  s«c(ns 
Illusory  and  strangeibut  also  '.he  protagonists'  responses 
to  the  experience  of  this  world.  Th-  three  words  occur  over 
)  50  tines  In  Lolltf.  over  30  tines  In  Pale  Fire,  and  over  90 
L  tlai«s  in  Ada.  Together  with  related  words  like  "nlghtm&re", 
"illusion",  or  "phantasy"  and  their  adjectives,  they  empha- 
sise the  dreamlikn  quality  of  life  in  the  ccnacjousness  of 
many  characters. 

Professor  Veen's  definition  of  dreams  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  nabure  of  Ufa  as  NalMkov's  protagonists 
experience  it.  Dreams,  he  puts  for5:h,  are  "a  random  sequence 
of  scenes^  trivial  or  tragic,  viatl:  or  static,  fantastic  or 
familiar,  featuring  more  or  less  plausible  events  p.itched  up 
with  grotesque  details"  (A,  359).   breams  exhibit  the  same 
randomness  and  illogical  character  as  the  waking  experiences 
of  the  protagonists.   The  meaning  of  cither  remains  unknown, 
and  on  both  levels  the  characters  are  unable  to  detec<:  any 
coherence  or  plausibility  In  the  events  .   A  lunger  pas::age 
from  Ada  further  Illustrates  some  similarities  he";weer  dreams 
and  waking  life: 

One  puiEling  feature  is  the  multitude  of  perfect 
strangers  with  clear  features,  but  never  seen 
again...  All  dreams  are  affected  by  the  expt'ri- 
ences  and  impressions  of  the  present  as  well  as 
by  memories  of  cMldhoodi  all  reflect.  In  inages 
or  sensations,  a  draft,  a  light,  a  rich  meal  or 
a  grave  Internal  disorder.   Perhaps  tlie  most  typ- 
ical trait  of  practically  all  dreams,  unlinportant 
or  portentous  -  and  this  'lesplte  the  presence,  in 
stretches  or  patches,  of  fairly  logical  (within 
special  limits)  cogitation  and  awareness  (often 
absurd)  of  dream-past  events  -  should  be  understood 
...as  a  dismal  weakening  of  the  litellectual  fac- 
ulties of  the  dreamer...   (A,  362-3) 
The  inconclusive  encounters  with  strangers,  the  rando.i  se- 
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quenc-;  of  unrnlated  scenes,   the  inter penef cation  of  present 
and  past   experiences,    the  mixture  of   trivial   and   tragic, 
familiar   and   portentous   events,    and   the   lack   of   intellectual 
romprehensjon  jre   characteristics   which  apply   also   to   life 
ac   many   oJ    Nabokov' 3   protaoor.ista   inmc   t"   know   it. 

The  decree  to  which  some  characters  regard  life  as  a 
dream   -   or  dreams   as   real    life   -  depends   iips:.   the  quality 
of   their   individual   cons'tiousness.      Nabokov's   view  of   reality 
us    the   fl'ial   and   unreachable  point   which   can  only  be   approach- 
ed  'jradi-ally   by   jcEninj   thro\;c,h   various    levels   of   information, 
spG<-idli3atic-n,    and   ki:owledge   (cT.    SO,    10-11)   may   also   be 
understood  as  a  yrvd-jal    awake:iiiij  through  several  stages  of 
senii-sleep.      Nabolcov'f>   rharacterr:   sneip   to   go   through   .stages 
of  increasli]  or  decreasing  awareness  in  th(»ir  piirsi;it  of 
reality  or  what    'hey   consider   to  be   reality.      While  Lushln, 
for   example,    entor.-i   deeper   and  deeper   into   the  nightmare  c<f 
Ms  chess  worl.l,   Kumbort  progresses   from  the  mad  dream  of 
his  passion  to  some  kind  of   love  for  LolJta  and  the  reallza- 
tior;  of  moral   failure.     True  reality  rL-mains  h  subjective 
and   unattainable   goal;    one  can   nf>v<.-r  'enow   4t  wh^t   nta'iti  of 
development   '.oward    It  one  has  arrived.     As  Kr.ig  -nctaphorl- 
cally  exflaina:   "we  live  in  a  s^ockliig  which  if  in  the  pro- 
cess  of   beii'^   turnod   inside  out,   witNout   our   ever  knowing 
for   sure   to  wliu',   phase  of   the  process   our  moment   of   conscioiic- 
ness   '.or  res  ponds"    (2±i    i91)- 

P<i3ca.'.  has  expressed  the  ffllowing    idea  abuut  life: 
E:ilin,    ci'iBme  on  rSve   fouvent   qii'on   r&ve,    er.tassant 
un  sm^e   sue   l'ai;t:re,    lu  vie   n'PSt   elle-ib£me   qii'un 
songe   sur   ?,*iqiiel    les   autr'^s   sgnt   en-6s,    dont   ')ou£ 
no'.m   &vei;ions   a   la  mott..  .'^*° 
The   sane   fundamental   problem   is   raised   by   Nal>okov   in   the   fiil- 
lowlng   passage   from   Ki  iq.   gjeon.    Knove: 

Another  awakt^nirg,    hut   perhaps   r.ot   yet   tMe   fi^.al 
one.      Th^c   (.cvTurs   not   1  .fcequer.tly:    you   come   to, 
and   see   yourself,    sty,    sitting   in    -.n   eleganl-    st'f- 
cir.d-cldES   compartment   wi   h   a   couple   of   aleg&nt 
strangers;    actua'ly,    thougt ,    this   is   a    false   awak- 
ening,   being  merely   the   next    layer  of   your  di'cr.n, 
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as  If  you  were  rising  up  fron  stratum  to  stratun 
but  ncvar  reaching  ttia  surface,  never  emerging 
into  raality.  Your  spellbound  thought,  however, 
mlstakas  every  new  layer  of  the  dreaic  for  the  door 
of  reality.  ...  Something  happens,  however  -  an 
absurd  mishap  -  and  what  seemed  reality  abruptly 
loses  the  tlnglR  and  tang  of  reality.   Your  con- 
sciousness was  deceived:  you  are  still  fast  asleep. 
Incoherent  slumber  dulls  your  mind.  Then  dimes  a 
new  mwnent  of  specious  awareness...  Yet  who  Jr:iows7 
Is  this  reality,  tne  final  reality,  or  just  a  r.ew 
deceptive  drean?  "TRsK.  20-21) 
Haraann  (PS.  loe-7)  and  Shade  (££i  BS)  have  similar  experi- 
ences of  passing  through  several  delusive  stages  of  awaken- 
ing before  s-jrfacing  into  their  ordinary  existence.  li   his 
book  about  Gogol,  Nabokov  takes  up  t^e  same  Idea,  whan  he 
discusses  the  characters  in  The  Governnent  Inspector; 

The  characters  are  nightmare  people  in  one  of  those 
dreams  when  you  think  you  have  walced  up  while  all 
you  have  done  is  to  enter  the  most  dreadful  (most 
dreadful  in  Its  sham  reality)  region  of  dreads. 
(GO,  «) 
Coo^ared  to  the  ultimate,  unknowable,  a:id  unatt^i.-ioble  real- 
ity, all  other  experiences  and  levels  of  perception  are  only 
a  "dream  within  a  dream  (when  you  dream  you  have  awakened)" 
(UT,  149-SO).  The  protagonistc <  pursuit  of  reality  is  often 
a  pursuit  of  a  dream,  and  what  they  consider  a  dream  is 
often  dls enchanting ly  real. 

Clncinnatus  regards  the  absurd  farce  staged  around  him 
as  an  evil  dream.  His  jailers,  ho  complains,  "torment  me 
as  can  torment  only  senseless  visions,  bad  dreams,  dregs  of 
dellrlun,  the  drivel  of  nightmares  and  everything  that  passes 
down  here  for  real  life"  IZ,    32}.   He:  both  wants  and  fears 
to  wake  up,  because  the  transl'lon  into  another  sphere  of 
existence  necessl-atcs  the  obliteration  of  his  l.abitual  life. 
Puctherniore  the  world  he  longs  for  is  only  dimly  apprehended 
by  Clncir.netus*  mind.   In  view  of  the  depressincj  reality  he 
knows,  he  tak^s  refu<je  in  a  private  vision  of  anoth.-:r  world, 
where  his  soul  can  expand  freely  it,   84)  and  where  perfect 
good  ar.d  timelessness  reigr  (Z,    65).   ](r;  opposes  the  niyht- 
mare  of  his  present  life  with  the  pleasant  dream  of  beauty 
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ar.d  understanding  and  desperately  affirins:''It  exists,  my 
dcoaai  world,    it  musl.  exist"   (1,  84),     The  only  way  to  reach 
It   is   through   divestnent,    the   shedding  of  one's   physical 
being  and  the  relinquishing  of  one's  earthly  notions.     The 
final  awakening  is  bo^h  the  promise  of  liCeration  and  appre- 
hension of    the   unknown   ahead: 

1   have   long   since   grown   accuatomed   to   the   thought 
f-a:  what   we   call   dreams    is   semt-reaJ ity,    the  prom- 
ise  of   reality,    a   foregllmpse   and   a   whiFf   of   it; 
that   is,    they   contain,    in   a   very   vagi;e,    diluted 
state,   more   genuine  reality  than  our  vaunted  wak- 
ing  life   which,    in   its   turn,    is   scmi-slepp,    an 
evil   flrowainess   into  which   penetrate   in   grotosquo 
disguise   t>ie   sounds   and   slghtu   of   the   real    world, 
flowing   bi-yond   the  periphery   of   the  niind.,,    Sut 
how  I  fear  awalcenlngl      (^,   82-?-)ll' 
The  promlsK  of   reality   conLalr.ed   In  dreams   and    Lh?   "evil 
dtowsLness"   and   nightmar«   quality   o>f  waking   life   are  differ- 
ent   levels   or   phases   of   the  consciousness'    progression   to- 
wards  an   ultimate,    genuine   reality.      Reality  bi^comes   a   tran- 
scendent hope  which  cannot  be   fi:l*'lllad  during  earth'.y  life. 
Sineusov,    addressing   Ms   dead   wlCrt,    woidijr.s    1      "th-      ri-e 
meaning   of   reality,    of   tha*    piercing   term,    pu/ged   of   ^11   our 
glira.Tje,    dreany,   masquerade   interpri^tations,    arm   sour.ds   so 
pure   and   swc^et   that    you,    angel,    find   jt   amuslr.;   thai,   we   could 
have   take/1   the  dreain   secloutly"    <UT,    153-4). 

In   via,*   of    the   grolesijiic   appearanrw  of   life   and   its 

thinti   els5,    sonc   ultimate   tr-,th,  somewhere   "bt^yond    the 

--hroes   of   an   i^ntanglfd   and   ineot   uight-nar""    <SK,    39),    becomes 
o  conscious   strategy   of   survival,    a   positi'/c   faith   to  keep 
one's   canity,    and   a  basis    for   the   jrtl.t's   work   of   exploring 
bhe  mystery  of  SKistence.     Th"  ht-ro  of  The  Eve   ijoes  so  far 
in  his   desire   i:o   r>acape   his  dreary   lift:    that   he   attempts 
sjiiide.      Must  '^ne  b".   afraid,    he   aE<E,    "of   tho  black   vslvs:  y 
sleep,    of   tlii;   evf»n  darkress,    so  mur:h   more   acceptabl-    and   com- 
prehensible  than   life's   motley   insomnia?"    (E,    27-9).      Life   is 
seen   as   a   painful    Inability   to   r.-st   and   death    as   -nerclfn] 
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sleep.  The  drem  aetaphor  in  Nabokov's  worlca,  as  the  previous 
exanples  have  shown,  is  fcr  fron  a  consistent  j>ay  of  cnarac- 
terislng  life.  It  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  functions, 
in  all  cases,  howevar,  expressing  the  contrast  between  appear- 
ance and  reality,  not  only  as  objective  categories,  but  as 
very  subjective  conceptions  of  individual  consciousness. 

To  raise  the  inner  vision  of  beauty,  happiness,  a:id  sense 
to  the  level  of  an  all-inportant  reality  is  the  conscious  or 
subconscious  endeavor  of  several  heroes.  The  average,  outer 
reality  is  dismissed  as  a  Jarring,  frequently  obtrusive  &nd 
hostile  secondary  phenoMenon  in  the  realization  of  their 
dreams.  The  pursuit  of  a  vision  is  at  the  center  of  the  llve:> 
of  several  protagonists,  e.g.  Fllgram  (AU),  Liizhin  <DF),  Al- 
blnus  (^)(  Hermann  IDS),   Snumv  (E),  Humbert  (L),  or  Kinbote 
(PF).  All  their  thoughts,  enotiona,  and  actions  re\-olve 
around  the  attalnraent  of  their  elusive  dream.  No  natter  how 
great  the  obstacles  they  have  to  overcomo  in  the  pursuit  of 
fulfillment,  they  obstinately,  often  desperately,  cling  to 
the  belief  that  their  dream  has  substance,  can  be  dpprehende:! . 
As  early  as  1923,  the  theme  of  the  "inpossible  drcan"  can  be 
found  in  the  prologue  which  Nabokov  wrote  :  "i  shall  catch 
you /catch  you,  Maria,  my  Inexpressible  dream, /from  age  to 
agel"     Pllgram's  "dark,  passionate  obsession"  (AU,  78), 
Lushin's  c>iess  nightmare,  Alblnus'  "secret  foolish  cravlntj, 
that  dream,  that  lust  burnintj  a  hole  in  Ms  life"  (LD,  19), 
Hermann's  "still  unvanqulshed,  wild  ..nd  wonderful  dream"  (PS. 
124),  Smurov'a  dream  quest  (E),  Humbert'^  "ignoble,  ardent, 
sinful  dream"  (L,  64),  and  Kinbotn's  "dazelinq   Zeirbla  burning 
In  [his]  brain"  tPF,  80i  ~  all  these  are  variations  on  the 
theme  of  the  unattainabli*  dream  forever  beckoning  to  the  cha- 

Sooner  or  later,  an  alien  reality  cruelly  jolts  the 
dreamers  into  wakefulness  and  destroys  the  dream.  The  most 
radical  consequences  arising  from  an  'jncompromlslr.g  pursuit 
of  a  vision  and  the  withdrawal  into  a  dream  exlstenc-;  are 
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shown  In  The  Defensf.  Luzhin's  choss  obsession,  the  dream  of 
ari  orderly,  intellifjible  life  whose  pattcrrs  ca;.  be  detected 
and  which  proceed  accordinij  to  rhess  rules  and  loijiijal  com- 
binations, completely  obliterates  his  mind,  and  his  Imagina- 
tion transforms  his  everyday  existencT  into  a  clieas  player's 
niqhtmare.  He  ;cantir:ally  searches  for  come  defense  ajaiiist; 
i.he  conspiration  of  [latterns,  hidden  moves,  and  conoinotion- 
al  tt.reats  convert  inc.  uround  him.  Reality  recedes  f'lrthcr 
ar.d  further  from  his  consciousness  and  finally  ■sxists  only 
as   a   series   of   dream   sequeri'res : 

"We're   living   ir.   a   fine   droair,"   he   said   to   her   soft- 
ly,   "^ow   I   understand   everythinrj,"    ...    Thp  w'.ola 
tlT.e,    'towovet,    now   fi^obly,    now   sharjjly,    shadows   of 
his   real   ciiess   liJe  would   show   l?irou5h   this   dream 
c.nd   finally   it   >>roke   throuyi.   did   it   was   simply 
nig'it   i.i   the   hotel...   He  was   wide-awake  and  his 
mi.id   worked   .Oearly,    pnrtjed  of   all   driiss   and   aware 
that   everything   a.'^art   from  chfas   was  only   an   en- 
chanting  dream...      Real    lif&,    chc:;s    life,    was 
orderly,    clnar-cu'  ,    and   ric  i   ir.   .adventure,    and 
Liizhin   noted  with   pride-   "low   e-jsy    it  was    for   him 
to   rojgn   in   thi.s   life,    and   '^ho  wny   everything 
ob'jyed  his   will    j'ld   bow«d   to   iiir    sclieraos.      (iJF. 
113-4) 
The  rill/  drfeiise  a^ain;:t   tho   attack  on   the   brittle   "dream   cf 
life"    [^F,    2iG)    is,    he   realise;;,    "i:o   drop  o  it   of   --hE   jamo" 
(tF,   25:;). 

.ii:uted   stiLo"    (I,    -.-i)    an   elcmpnt  of   ^en.  in-   reolity   h-hich, 
however,    ■:aiino'.   h--   clearly   rr..O'^j'lzfd.      In   NatjolroV «    fiction, 
dreams   nre  •.'ft'--n   "'fe.'.iTaiie   revelati.ns"    (k1,    173J,    ''rnanar:iriq 
riddl-s"    (A,    3j1),    "a'lagrams   of   diurnal   reality"    (IT,    30). 
They   are   cryptic  m*;;;.'.aqcs   wliose   strangrness    resu]  ts    fron. 
ttie   characti'rs'    i/iability   to  der-lpher   theii.      Tlie   frfquent 
description   cf   dcsjms   and   dr.-am   cxpeii.-nc?    in   Habolrov's 
fiction'^^'-'   uncerllno'j   thf:ir   imporlaiice   in   the   prota jon'st^' 
lives,    no  nattar   "tjw  vagjely    *:ncir   nean      rj   may   be  co'iprehend- 
ed   by   the  Oreaners    ' hcmnelvi^s.      Dreams   are  not   only   compl?x 
projections   cf   individual   fcelin^^s,    expprir  ices,    and   mEirorieq 
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:  ttv«nts  -  they  are  in  fact 
used  by  th«  "dream  producer"^",  by  "a  nameless,  mysterious 
genius... to  convey  his  own  pecjliar  code  message"  (^t  ^^^ 
to  his  creatures.  They  are  not  meant  as  invitations  to 
Freudian  dreaa  Interpreters   ,  but  are  sublljninal  structural 
devices  of  an  artistic  texture  and  Indications  of  the  au- 
thor's  concealed  presence. 

Th*  drewi  Betaphor  anphasixes  the  fantastic,  illusory 
nature  of  life,  its  Inconclusiveness  and  incoherence.  Cn 
the  other  hand,  otany  characters  find  In  their  dreams,  de- 
lusions, and  visions  a  more  substantial  and  s'-nsible  reality 
than  thay  do  In  their  everyday  lives.  Dream  and  wakefulness 
are  subjectively  felt  levels  of  existence  and  determined  by 
the  particular  quality  of  the  individual's  corisciousness . 
Waking  up  can  be  a  cruel  disillusionnent^and  it  may  be  the 
final  anecgence  Into  a  yearned-for  reality.  Nabokov's  pro- 
tagonists attnnpt  to  explore  the  delicate  borderlines  se- 
parating appearance  snd  reality,  dream  and  wakefulness  and 
discover  states  of  being  where  human  consciousness  is  no 
longer  confined  by  its  own  ioadequate  conceptions  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  irreconcilability  between  vision  and  reality, 
the  Ideal  and  actual  fact. 


7.  Stage  and  Screen 

The  metaphor  of  the  world  as  a  starje  has  had  a  wide 
currency  among  the  Roman  writers  from  Cicero  to  Seneca,  He- 
race,  Petronius,  Suetonius,  and  Marous  Aurellus;  it  Is  also 
found  In  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  Clenent  of  Alexandria.     E.R. 
Curtius  has  trai-ed  the  development  of  the  metaphor  from  the 
mlmus  vltae  of  antiquity  (Plaho),  through  the  scena  vitae  of 
the  Middle  Ages  CBoethius,  John  of  Salisbury),  to  the  theatEUT. 
mundl  of  the  Renaissance  (Ronsard,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes) 
and  to  Calder6n,      In  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  it  has 
reached  its  most  forceful  ard  consistent  cxpressLon,  and  k 
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number  of  passages  centered  around  the  metaphor  of  the  world 
as  a  stage  have  become  proverbial • 

In  Nabokov's  fiction,  the  references  to  life  as  a  play 
or  a  film  characterize  the  protagonists'  conception  of  their 
existence  as  a  drama  enacted  by  players.   Theatrical  elenents, 
dramatic  techniques,  and  stage  and  screen  metaphors  permeate 
his  worJes  and  show  that  the  fictional  world  is  the  author's 
stage  on  which  he  produces,  directs,  and  realizes  his  vision. 
The  artificial,  staged  nature  of  the  events,  the  characters' 
sense  of  being  directed  in  their  movements  by  a  stage-manager, 
and  their  feeling  that  they  play  roles  are  Important  aspects 
of  Nabokov's  fictional  works. 

Life  Is  a  play  or  a  film,  written  and  directed  by  the 
author,  acted  on  the  stage  of  the  world  by  figures  who  assume 
roles  assigned  to  them.   They  are  not  free  in  their  words  and 
actions,  but  are  bound  to  a  script  and  the  director's  instruc- 
tions.  Nabokov  rigorously  controls  the  performance;  his 
stage-management  Is  noticeable  everywhere:  he  builds  the  scen- 
ery, directs  the  entrances  and  exits,  supplies  the  props, 
and  supervises  the  exact  timing.   Although  in  the  eyes  of  the 
!  he  may  be  standing  by  in  the  distance,  leaving  them 

3wn  devices,  apparently  allowing  them  a   certain 
:  of  improvisation  and  freedom,  he  is  actually  a  part 
of  every  scene,  prompting  the  actors  and  guiding  their  steps. 

Only  intermittently  or  in  retrospect  do  the  players  be- 
come aware  that  In  fact  their  lives  are  carefully  platted  and 
that  what  they  believe  to  be  chance  is  actually  a  preconceived 
element  of  the  dramatic  plan.   Thus  the  lives  of  Nabokov's 
protagonists  ace  characterized  by  dramatic  irony:  they  are 
serenely  unaware  of  the  contingency  and  precariousness  which 
governs  their  actions  and  appear  incongruously  misled  about 
the  truth  and  function  of  the  events.   The  narrator's  inter- 
pretation of  Nina's  melancholy  smile  while  mentally  surveying 
their  past  meetings  might  stand  for  the  general  fate  of  Ma- 
boko  v'  s  characters: 
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it  wac  BB  If  «11  those  cities  where  fete  had  fixed 
our  various  rendezvous  without  ever  attending  then 
personally,  all  those  plstfoms  and  stairs  and 
three-walled  rooMS  and  dark  back  alleys,  were  trite 
settings  remaining  after  aone  other  lives  all 
brought  to  a  close  long  before  and  were  so  little 
related  to  the  acting  out  of  our  otm  aimless  des~ 
tiny  that  it  was  almost  bad  taste  to  mention  them. 
(SP,  12) 
What  they  believe  to  be  an  "alnless  destljiy"  is  in  reality  a 
purposeful  plan.   But  without  knowing  this  plan,  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  whole  performance,  their  entrances  and  exits, 
their  lines  and  actions  eeen  Meaningless.  They  are  Involved 
In  a  drama  whose  plot  is  still  in  the  process  of  developing. 
In  the  drama  of  life,  Paul  Claudel  writes,  "we  have  an  essen- 
tial role  but... it  is  impossible  to  know  In  advance  the 
amallest  peripeteia"*    This  situation  of  the  characters 
is  the  most  frequent  source  of  irony  in  Nabokov's  fiction. 

A  more  modem  variant  of  the  view  of  life  as  a  drama  Is 
that  of  life  as  a  film  production.  The  parallels  are  ob- 
vloust  in  both  plays  and  films,  the  actors  act  roles  according 
to  the  instructions  of  a  director  and  appear  in  different 
scenes  without  having  to  know  what  the  whole  %rark  Is  about 
or  what  the  finished  product  will  look  like.  The  sequence 
in  trttlch  the  scenes  are  shot  nay  be  random,  but  in  the  cutting- 
room  all  the  separate  parts  are  put  together  in  a  definite 
order.  Only  the  director  knows  what  contribution  to  the 
whole  the  Individual  actor  makes,  and  only  he  is  responsible 
for  the  final  film  version. 

The  most  extended  use  of  the  film  metaphor  Is  found  In 
Nabokov's  first  novel,  written  at  a  time  when  German  film 
companies  were  "sprouting  like  poisonous  mushrooms"  (AP,  65). 
In  Mary. the  metaphor  of  life  as  a  film  stands  both  for  the 
particular,  Illusory  existence  of  Russian  ^lgr4s  and  the 
general  condition  of  man  in  a  chimerical  and  incomprehensible 
world.  Ganin  remembers  his  work  as  an  extra  in  a  film  in 
trtiich  he  was  acting  "in  total  ignorance  of  what  the  film  was 
all  about"  (K,  21);  momentarily  brought  on  the  set  for  a  short 
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scene,  the  extras  return  to  their  "iwnnal",  equally  unreal, 
existence.  The  femigrft's  life  is  only  an  epheraeral  appearance 
before  the  background  of  an  artificial  scenery,  a  fllcKerlng 
Illusion  on  a  screen.  Kabolcov  has  frequently  spoken  of  the 
unreal  character  of  the  4migr6>9  lot  (e.g.,  M,  280,  SO,  36-7), 
and  Ganin  is  acutely  aware  of  "his  dream-life  in  exile"  (K, 
52).  From  the  top  of  a  bus  he  surveys  the  spectral  scenery 
of  his  exile: 

Down  below  the  streets  poured  by,  little  blacic 
figures  dashed  around  on  the  shiny  sunlit  as- 
phalt...and  Ganin  felt  that  this  alien  city 
passing  before  him  was  nothing  but  a  moving 
picture.   <M,  52) 
The  4[iiigr4s  are  ghosts,  "anonymous  shadows  sent  out  all  over 
the  world"  (H,  9).   When  Ganin  accidentally  sees  the  film  In 
which  he  was  an  extra,  he  painfully  realizes  "the  fleeting 
evanescence  of  human  life"  (K,  23),  which  is  only  an  impal- 
pable projection  on  a  screen.   The  whole  of  life  seems  to  him 
"like  a  piece  of  film-making  where  heedless  extras  [know] 
nothing  of  the  picture  In  which  they  [are]  taking  part"  (H, 
22).  Later,  Ganin  remembers  again  "these  flickering,  shadowy 
doppel gangers,  the  casual  Russian  film  extras,  sold  for  ten 
marks  apiece  and  still  flitting,  God  knows  where,  across  the 
white  gleam  of  a  screen"  CM,  llO).   The  melanchply  realization 
"He  know  not  what  we  do"  (M,  22}  applies  to  the  random  ex- 
tras in  a  film,  the  Russian  gmigr^s,  and  human  belngsin  gen- 
eral: life  Is  a  mysterious  film  in  which  the  actors  ate  igno- 
rant of  their  contribution  and  the  film's  meaning. 

The  film  motif  in  Wary  is  also  closely  related  to  the 
theme  of  memory.   Screen  imagery  and  magic  lantern  projec- 
tions are  frequently  employed  by  Nabokov  to  characterize  the 
colorful,  artistic  reproduction  of  experience,  but  also  its 
evanescent,  Illusory,  deceptive  reality.   Memory  composes 
series  of  film  scenes  or  pictures  on  the  celluloid  of  a  re- 
tentive imagination,  which  can  be  shown  at  will  and  which 
retain  the  essential  Images  of  the  past.     The  sequence  of 
of  images  conjured  up  by  Ganin's  memory  shows  an  idealized 
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Hary,  an  llluaory  varsion  of  th«lr  love.  But  thes«  sc«nes 
fro*  the  past,  Inviolable  and  unchanged  by  tlJM,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  Mary,  another  nan's  wife,  eKerglng  from 
the  romanticised  past.  Rather  than  destroy  the  beautiful 
Illusion,  Ganln  decides  to  retain  his  version  of  the  "llfe- 
lilce  dreaa  of  the  past"  Ch,  114),  lovingly  projected  during 
a  few  days  on  the  screen  of  hla  alnd,  for  "other  than  that 
i«age  no  Mary  existed,  nor  could  exist"  (M,  114). 

nie  filM  Botif  also  figures  prcwlnently  in  K^nq.  Queen. 
Knave,  tfhere  Nabokov  is  not  only  the  player  holding  in  his 
hands  the  three  court  cards  (and  possessing  all,  the  trunpa, 
of  course),  but  also  the  director  of  the  fllM  (based  on  Gol- 
d«ur*s  play)  whose  preKlere  will  take  place  on  the  day  the 
novel  ends.  The  construction  of  the  new  aovle  theater,  trftlch 
is  going  on  In  the  background  of  the  novel's  action   ,  Is 
an  apt  framework  for  the  plot  of  the  book  and  a  way  "to  de- 
fine the  Minds  and  souls"    of  the  principal  characters. 

The  structure  and  neanlng  of  Laughter  in  the  Dark,  as 
has  been  shown  by  D.  Stuart,  "depends  nost  pervasively  on 
the  Rtotlon  picture  as  a  form  through  irttich  the  experience  of 
the  book  is  to  be  perceived  and  evaluated. "^^^  Albinus*  life 
consists  of  a  series  of  brief,  artificially  animated,  de- 
ceptive filH  scenes.  All  three  main  characters  are  actors 
in  "a  ■ysterlous  and  pasiiloi;ate  film-drama"  (I£,  147),  per- 
foralng  in  complete  Ignorance  of  the  final  versloni 
Albert  Albinus  casta  himself  into  what  he  had 
hoped  would  be  a  love  story,  but  iRs<.ead  finds 
himself  trapped  in  a  fatal  thriller,  the  blind 
victim,  -■■  -  "    -' —  -■-   - 

Many  of  the  evMits  of  Albinus*  life  are  actually  foreslisdowed 
by  film  scenes,  although  he  doos  ret  realize  it.   The  Irony 
of  hie  situation  as  an  actor  in  a  film  whose  script  he  does 
not  know  is  indicated  In  his  thought  (upon  entering  the  cine- 
ma in  the  middle  of  a  film)  that  there  "was  no  interest  trtiat- 
ever  in  watching  happenings  which  he  could  not  understand 
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since  he  had  rot  yet  seen  their  beginning"  (^,  20).   The 
scenes  which  he  witnesses  are  not  arranged  according  to  a 
lifelike  chronology,  but  follow  an  artistic,  cinematic  pat- 
tecn.  His  dream  of  a  young  girl  lying  asprawl  on  a  lonely 
beach  <LD,  17)  actually  comes  true  later  (LD,  113);  the  film 
scene  of  "a  girl  receding  among  tumbled  furniture  before  a 
masked  man  with  a  gun"  <LD,  20}  foreshadows  the  last  scene 
in  Albinus'  life  (LD,  288  ff.);  the  "car  spinning  down  a 
smooth  road  with  hairpin  turns  between  cliffs  and  abyss"  (LP. 
22)  is  an  ominous  anticipation  of  his  later  accident  (LD, 
236). 

Life  is  a  mysterious  film,  a  strange  sequence  of  seem- 
ingly unrelated  scenes  which  are  combined  into  a  coherent 
motion  picture  only  at  the  last  moment.   In  the  end,  it  seeais 
to  Albinus  that  his  life  had  been  a  film  shown  in  the  darjc 
cinrana  of  his  mind,  directed  by  someone  else.   He  was  only 
a  confused  spectator,  who  had  accidentally  blundered  into  the 
middle  of  a  showing  without  realizing  what  the  film  was  all 
about.   He  has  been  unable  to  bring  to  life  <cf.  LD,  8  ff.) 
the  scenes  and  people  in  "the  picture  gallery  of  his  mind" 
(LD.  256).   His  dreams  have  remained  a  cinema  illusion,  im- 
possible to  realize.   The  whole  novel  is  pervaded  with  film 
images  and  metaphors  of  darkness  and  blindness,  and  at  the 
end  it  seems  to  Albinus  as  if  his  life  was  returning  to  "the 
darkness  of  the  little  cinema"  (LD,  257)  after  the  reel  Is 
empty  and  all  the  random  scenes  have  fallen  into  place. 

The  resemblances  between  the  view  of  life  as  a  play  and 
as  a  film  are  evident.   In  Nabokov's  fiction  the  reader  is 
often  able  to  watch  not  only  the  performance,  but  also  what 
precedes  and  what  follows  it.   The  author  is  not  only  the  one 
who  has  written  the  play;  he  is  also  the  producer  and  stage- 
manager:  he  actually  assembles  the  scenery  (cf.  le,  11), 
stages  the  play,  and  watches,  the  performance;  afterwards  he 
dismantles  the  stage  (LE,  24).  The  fictional  world  is  con- 
sciously shown  to  be  artificial,  existing  only  In  the  mind 
of  the  creator.  The  narrator  of  "Time  and  Ebb"  states  that 
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his  story  1«  "strictly  an  amateur  parforKanca,  with  quite 
casual  stag*  propartlas  and  a  nlnlmuK  of  scenary"  (TE,  162). 
nia  raadar  la  constantly  retnlndad  that  what  ha  witnassas  Is 
an  Illusory  parforvancai  and  Nabokov  oftan  lata  hist  watch 
tha  trtiola  productioni  from  the  selection  of  the  scenery,  the 
caatlng  of  tha  actors  for  certain  roles,  the  rehearsals,  the 
actual  parformanca,  to  the  removal  of  the  scenery  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  actors,  who  ar«  "harmlessly  fading  away," 
Mabokov  says,  "when  I  dismiss  the  cast"  (BS,  xlv) .  Nabokov, 
tha  playwright,  producer,  and  director  (sonetlnes  even  taking 
small  parts  himself),  works  In  full  view  of  the  audience,  but 
invisible  to  tha  actors  themselves.  This  Is  a  source  of 
much  of  the  irony  in  his  fiction. 

The  thaatar  metaphor  is  central  In  Invitation  to  a  Be- 
heading.    All  the  characters  in  the  book  are  actors  assum- 
ing a  variety  of  interchangeable  roles.  Only  Cincinnatus  re- 
fuses to  act  the  role  the  others  have  assigned  to  hlir.  Ref- 
erences to  scenery,  lighting,  stage  properties,  costumes, 
make-up,  and  acting  abound  in  the  novel,    exposing  the  sham 
reality  In  which  tha  hero  lives.  Being  "opaque"  (I,  18,  21, 
22,  65),  Cincinnatus  obstructs  the  communal  farce,  iriilch  de- 
mands transparent,  Interchangeable  characters.  He  is  con- 
demned to  play  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  the  victim,  because 
he  is  "a  lone  obstacle  in  this  world  of  souls  transparent  to 
one  another"  11,    21).  Ha  refuses,  like  Vasill  Ivanovich  (in 
CCL) ,  to  Join  the  crude  games  of  the  others.   And  In  common 
with  Vasill  Ivanovich,  Cincinnatus  longs  for  something  which 
is  unimaginable,  hence  unacceptable,  to  the  vulgar  people 
surrounding  him.  Cincinnatus  yearns  for  an  "ennobled,  spiri- 
tualised" world  ll,   B2),  which  promises  tenderness  and  under- 
standing.     The  vulgar  production,  devoid  of  sense,  even  de- 
itands  that  the  victim  cooperate  with  the  executioner  in  his 
own  undoing.   It  Is  only  toward  the  end  that  Cincinnatus  cones 
to  realise  that  "all  this  theatrical,  pathetic  stuff"  (I, 
189)  can  be  overcome  by  refusing  to  act  as  required,  by  dis- 
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missing  the  whole  "idiotic  production"  (I,  194)  aa  an  oppres- 
sive nightmare.   By  slipping  out  of  his  role  and  walking  off 
the  stage,  he  escapes  the  circle  of  crude  actors  trying  to 
force  him  to  submit  to  their  demands  and  leaves  the  perfor- 
mance in  search  of  "beings  akin  to  him"  11,    208). 

Nabolcov's  charactars  become  frequently  aware  of  the 
theatrical  nature  of  their  lives  .  Events,  experiences,  and 
people  seem  to  be  part  of  a  play  staged  on  th*  surface  of 
the  world.   Within  the  seemingly  random,  confused  appear- 
ances of  life,  there  are  occasional  indications  of  a  direc- 
tor's hand  staging  and  arranging  a  scene: 

...  -  and  it  all  looked  so  much  like  a  staged  scene  - 
and  how  much  skill  there  was  In  everythin'j,  what  an 
infinity  of  grace  and  act,  what  a  director  lurked 
behind  the  pinss,  how  well  everything  was  calcu- 
lated... How  much  labor  had  gone  into  this  light, 
swift  scenn...   (G,  35b) 
Some  mysterious  force  is  at  work  in  tho  world,  secretly  com- 
posing scenes,  plottincj  events,  arranging  coincidences.  I^a- 
bokov's  characters  are  aware  not  only  af  the  tragic  lT  farci- 
cal nature  of  life's  drama,  but  also  of  its  delightful  and 
poe'ical  qoalttleE. 

Humbert  repeatedly  employs  theatrical  concepts  to  de- 
scribe his  experiences.  When  his  first  wife,  who  is  having 
an  affair  with  a  taxi  driver,  shows  signs  of  restlessness  and 
irritation,  he  is  surprised  because  these  traits  seem  to  him 
"quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  stock  character  she  [is]  sup- 
posed to  impersonate"  (L,  29).   She  Is  meant  to  be  his  "com- 
edy wife"  (L,  30),  a  "figure  of  fun"  not  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly.  Later  he  speaks  of  "the  theatricals"  (L,  31)  in  which 
he  has  become  entangled  and  realizes  how  clumsily  he  plays 
the  part  that  has  fallen  to  his  lot  CL,  32).   The  contemplat- 
ed drowning  of  Charlotte,  he  imagines,  will  bring  down  the 
curtain  for  good  (L,  89).   Throughout  his  theatrical  life, 
we  find  Humbert  acting  badly  (in  splti?  of  his  occasional 
cunning  impersonations),  missing  cues,  bungling  entrances, 
and  being  altogether  miscast  as  husband,  lover,  or  father. 
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Th«  play  within  th«  playt  Ttia  Enchanted  Hunteia .  is  a  nlrror 
of  the  Main  action,  whoa*  "profound  acasage"  ia  that  "mirage 
and  reality  n«rge  in  lov«"  (L,  203),  a  Message  which  antici- 
pates Hunbert's  final  recognition  of  th«  esaanca  of  his  re- 
lationship with  Lollta. 

Nabolcov'B  characters,  of  whom  a  nunber  are  In  fact  ac- 
tors ,  are  players  on  a  etage,  incapable  of  divining  the 
naaning  of  their  actions  and  detecting  the  sense  behind  the 
random  scenes  in  which  they  appear.  With  the  help  of  cre- 
ative imagination^  however.  It  is  possible  to  discover  out- 
lines of  the  mysterious  plot  and  trace  patterns  of  coinci- 
dence to  the  mind  of  a  divine  playwright.  Ada  expresses  the 
view  characteristic  for  Nabokov' s  fiction  and  the  protago- 
nlats'  view  of  lifei 

In  'real'  life  we  are  creatures  of  chance  in  an  ab- 
solute void  -  unless  we  be  artists  ourselves,  natu- 
rally; but  in  a  good  play  I  feel  authored,  I  feel 
passed  lay  the  board  of  censors,  I  feel  secure,  with 
only  a  breathing  blaclcness  before  me...   <A,  426) 

In  form  and  technique,  Nabokov's  prose  fiction  frequent- 
ly draws  on  the  drama  and  the  filin  to  underline  the  illusory, 
staged  nature  of  the  characters'  experiences.  Again  and 
again,  we  find  stylized  dialogues,  dramatic  staging  of  scenes, 
and  numerous  stage  directions.   The  director,  hiding  in  the 
wings  (but  visible  to  the  reader),  may  intervene  at  any  time 
to  Interrupt  the  performance,  repeat  scenes,  or  offer  alter- 
native versions.   He  thus  emphasizes  the  artificiality  of 
the  production  and  breaks  down  the  illusion  of  actual  events 
and  real  people.  When  Paduk  hands  Krug  a  memorandum,  the 
authorial  voice  interposes  with  the  statement: 

The  actor  playing  the  recipient  should  be  taught 
not  to  look  at  his  hand  while  he  takes  the  papers 
very  slowly  (keeping  those  lateral  lower-jaw 
muscles  in  movement,  please)  but  to  stare  straight 
at  the  giver...   (BS,  153) 
The  characters  are  only  actors,  whose  seemingly  real  lives 
are  revealed  to  be  a  sequence  of  staged  scenes,  their  expe- 
riences part  of  a  dramatic  plot.   In  short  asides  and  paren- 
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th«tlcal  stage  directions,  the  author  supplies  Information 
about  visual  details,  Intonation,  or  gesture,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

(Sighing)  'Gone,  gone...*  (To  the  spider)  *Enough, 
you've  had  enough.,.'  (Showing  his  palm)  'I  don't 
have  anything  for  you.*  (To  Clncinnatus  again) 
•It'll  be  dull,  so  dull  without  our  little  daugh- 
ter...' (Pause.  Then  in  a  different  tone)  'What's 
the  matter...'  ll,    158) 

A  ripe  silence.  The  Lance:  "It  was  wonderful.  ...** 
Pause.  *"1  think,"  says  Mr.  Boke,  "that  Chilla  is 
with  child."  Quick  smile,  little  bow  of  pleased 
acknowledgement.  Then,  in  a  narrative  voice: "Je 
vals..."   (LA,  172) 

"I  know  your  funds  are  somewhat  — "  (Small-flsh 
gesture  and  wink).  ...  "Oh,  I  could  pay  something" 
(Pout  and  shrug).  "We  don*t  need  your  money"*  (Traf- 
flc-stopper*s  palm).   (PF,  178) 

Nabokov  repeatedly  resorts  to  dramatic  teclmlquti  to  sliow 
that  everything  is  part  of  o  s'-.iged  per  form  a  rice,   c:ar^ful  de- 
s:;rlptions  of  the  scenery  end  the  stage  properties  and  In- 
formation about  ihe  lighting  or  the  gestures  required  of  tho 
actors  ars  fr^qjent  (e.g.,  K^,  110-11,  W,    29.;,  DS,  119,  RL, 
128-30,  BS,  21i-l,  SM,  100).   Ihe  authcr  1=  the  secret  direc- 
tor of  the  performance,  the  charac[:crs  the  actors,  and  the 
reodsrs  the  spectjcors.  The  ^ta-j-r   directions  empiiiisizo  this 
situation  by  reminding  the  reader  that  tho  events  presented 
ace  not  real.   Frequently  a  scenf^  is  Introdi^ced  I'y  ::  detailed 
stage  dirrjctloT: 

One  day  la;er.   Twilight.  Catti   on  thr;  Kurftirstcr- 
damin.  Settee  of  red  plush.  Tvo   gontlemen.   To  a 
casual  eye:  b^isinessmcn...   (LL,  51-2) 
Stage-directions  for  last  silent  scene:  door  -  wide 
open.   Tablii  -  tlirjst  away  from  ib.   Carpet  -  l;ul;.;in:] 
up  at  table  foot  in  a  froziin  wave.   Chair  -  1/ing 
closa  by  dead  body  of  man...   <LD,  392) 
Main  character:  Humbert  the  HuJMner.   Time:  Sunday 
morning  in  June.   Place:  sunlit  living  room.  Props: 
old,  candy-striped  davenport,  rragazlnei;,  phmograph, 
Mexi;:an  knickknacks. . .   (L,  59) 
Often  a  few  expros:;ions  from  the  vocabulary  cr  idiom  of  the 
thearer  suffice  to  Indicate  th"  staged  nature  of  i 
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Same  datSi  later,  quite  late.   (L,  5S) 

Exit,  backing  out  like  a  courtier.   (I,  118) 

Crystalsen,  mfane  leut...   <BS.  215) 

"There's  no  hurry,"  said  Van.  Pause  (about  fifteen 

ulnutes  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  act).   (A,  384) 

There  are  many  short  dialogue  scenes  whlcli  are  presented 
In  the  form  they  usually  have  in  a  written  play;  the  charac- 
ters are  teaiporarlly  taken  out  of  their  <proBe  fiction)  con- 
text and  placed  on  a  stage  <e.g.,  OS,    119;  G,  142;  L,  277-6; 
jT,   223-7,  265-9;  Ul,  161)  and  afterwards  returned  to  their 
fomer  existence.  In  several  cases,  the  scenes  are  More  ex- 
tended, involving  several  actors  in  a  vividly  dramatic  scene. 
Such  are  Weinstock's  stance  (E,  45-6),  "The  Haunted  Bam" 
episode  In  Pale  Fire  <190-92),  a  weekday  lunch  at  Ardis  Hall 
(Af  61-S)f  a  dinner  with  the  Vlnelandera  (A,  516-8),  and  a 
Sunday  norning  In  the  narrator's  house  (Ul,  1S3-S). 

8,  The  Book  of  Life  ^  I 

The  metaphor  of  the  book  of  life  -  and  that  of  the  world  ~X 
as  a  stage  -  emphasizes  the  precarious  existence  of  the  fig-   / 
ures  in  an  artificial,  mysteriously  composed  world.   The  par-  ( 
allels  between  the  concept  of  life  as  a  book  and  that  of  llfe^ 
as  a  play  or  film  are,  again,  obvious:  the  characters  are    \ 
literary  figures  leading  fictional,  plotted  lives,  created     I 
by  an  omniscient  and  all-powerful  aut'ior  who  yjides  their    / 
steps,  unintelligible  to  them.  In  the  direction  demanded  hy—^ 
his  art. 

E.R.  Curtius  outlines  in  his  weJl-known  book  some  of  the 
uses  of  the  book-of-llfe  metaphor  and  cites  examples  from  the 
Bible,  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  Di- 
derot, among  others.     Together  with  the  metaphors  of  life 
as  a  dream  and  the  world  as  a  stage,  the  book-of-llfe  meta- 
phor expresses  a  number  of  aspects  central  to  man's  inter- 
pretation of  life  and  his  understanding  of  the  universe. 
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For  an  actist  whose  work  so  consistently  stresses  the 
artificial,    aesthetic   nature  of  art   and   the  mysteriously 
textured   quality  of   life,    the   book-of-life  metaphor   is   a 
particularly   apt  way  of   presenting  his  vision.      Life   in   Na- 
bokov's   fiction   t3    fantastically  composed,    a'-tlstlcally  pat- 
terned,   exhibiting   in  every  detail    the   a>'.thor'3   ordering  and 
shaping   ixa-jination.     The  elements  of  thn  reality  we  know 
are   for  Nabokov  and   his   artist-heroes  only   "marginal    notes 
supplied  by  life  to   [their]   art"   (LD,    143),   set  apart  from 
the  main   text  and  only   tenuously  related   to   it.      Life   is   a 
llt<^rary  creation,   i  carefully  coinposei  artifact  whose  evnry 
element   Is   indicative  of   the   creator's   form.'n^   and   s^ructur- 
i.rq  mind. 

Many  of  Nabokcv's  short  stories  and  novels  h-ive  narra- 
tors  who   attempt   to   finrl   some  kind  of   coherent   design    ^n 
the  muddle  of  their  past  lives,     they  retrospectively  er<doH 
their  experiences  with  a  seTise  of   logic  and  fatal   inevita- 
bilf-y,    whi<:h   they   Sijemed    to   lack  wb-j>i   they  were   still   a  p!X''t 
of   the   characters'    developinc;   destiny.      On   this   fI'''^*'  <"'   ifi^O- 
Inative  cr-^ation,    reality   and   fiction   enter   into   an   arti- 
ficial  and  artistic   union   thro'^'jh  which   Inc'lvldiial    experience 
becomes   n   Tieanintrful    Interpretatiot.  tnd  vi:ilon  of    life. 

In   those   fictional   works   which    :>ro   told   Inpnrsonally, 
the   protagonists   often   re-illze   thst   their   lives   aro  directed 
by   a   mysterious   power   -   l-or  which   they   find   nsmes    like   fate, 
chance,    or   toinciderce   -  which   :;hows   a   predllecl-ion   for 
artistic   patterns,    deception,    and   fantastic   resourceful nijss 
characteristic  of   Nabokov's   art.      The   protagonls'L.s   aro   lit- 
erary  fiijures   actinij   out   In   -heir   tlves   "i.he   immutable   fable 
of    fate"    (PF,    244),    consistl   g  of   subtle    thenes   and   plotted 
events   whose  coorrlinatea   tliey   try   to   divli^e  whll^   the  work 
is   still    in   progress.      The  observant   and    inaginativc   arcoog 
Nabokov's   heroes   -   -post  of   the:n   artists   -   seom   to   conciivc 
naturally   of   the   Intricate   and   mysterious   events   and   appccr- 
ances   of   t^eir   lives   as   separate   scnnoT-   of   a   book,    as  mi^aninq- 
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fully  related  sections  of  the  story  of  their  lives.   The  idea 
of  soae  concealed  deity  ertlstically  fashioning  life  can  be 
"quite  a  boon  to  everybody  concerned",  remarks  the  authorial 
voice,  "once  you  inaglneC...]  that  god  In  the  role  of  a  nov- 
elist or  playwright"  (KffiS.  224). 

Nabokov's  characters  frequently  regard  life  as  a  r.aba- 
llstic  text  whose  sense  they  are  incapable  of  determining. 
Like  figures  in  a  fictional  work  -  which  in  fact  they  are  - 
they  feel  "authored"  (A,  426).   The  book-of-life  metaphor  in 
Nabokov's  works  emphasizes  the  artificial,  illosory  exisl:e:ice 
Of  the  characters,  egresses  a  feeling  of  "fantastically 
planned,  /  Richly  rhymed  life"  (PP,  68),  and  constantly  draws 
attention  to  the  author's  ordering  and  shaping  presence  in 
his  creation. 

The  Romantic  view  of  nature  as  a  book  of  divine  reve- 
lation is  flippantly  alluded  to  by  Herpnann  who  mentions 
"possible  slips  and  type  errors  In  the  book  of  nature"  (PS. 
27).  It  is  employed  with  more  serious  intention  by  Sebastian 
Knight.  His  biographer  explains  that  the  lives  described 
in  The  Doubtful  Asphodel.  Knight's  masterpit-ce,  are  "but 
connentaries  to  the  main  subject"  (RL,  164),  which  Is  a  man 
dying  and  realizing,  too  late,  that  "tlie  answer  to  all  ques- 
tions of  life  and  death,  'the  absolute  .solution'  was  written 
all  over  the  world  he  had  known"  CRL,  167): 

it  was  like  a  traveller  realizing  that  the  wild 
country  he  surveys  is  not  an  accidental  assembly 
of  natural  phenomena,  but  the  p<\(je  tn  a  b  lok  where 
t>iese  niuuntains  and  forests,  and  fields,  and  riv- 
ers are  disposed  In  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  coher- 
ent sentence;  the  vowel  of  a  lake  fusing  with  the 
consonant  of  a  sibilant  slope;  the  windings  of  a 
road  writing  Its  message  in  a  round  hand,  as  clear 
as  that  uf  one's  father;  trees  conversing  in  dumb- 
show,  making  sense  to  one  who  has  lerirnt  the  ges- 
tures of  their  language.  ...  Thus  the  travcll  r 
spells  the  landscape  and  its  sense  Is  disclosed, 
and  likewise,  the  intricate  pattern  of  human  life 
turns  out  to  be  monogramnatlc,  now  quite  clear  to 
the  Inner  eye  disentangling  the  interwoven  letters. 
(M,,  167-8) 
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The  liber  naturae  metaphor  conceives  of  the  phenomenal  world 
as  a  sensible,  orderly  creation  to  which  nian  can  turn  for 
enllghtenm'int  and  edlflcatlor..   It  is  a  book  which  man  must 
l«arn  to  read  In  order  to  discover  the  meaning  of  lif«.   The 
swans  which  the  narrator  of  "Time  and  Ebb"  observes  passing 
in  the  night  ore  also  a  pact  of  this  epistolary  universe; 
when  they  havo  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  the  iiarrator 
closes  his  reminiscence  with  the  following  simile;  "nothing 
b'jt  a  lone  star  remained  in  tr.e  sky,  like  an  asterisk  Icadinrj 
to  an  undlj^.iveraale  footnote"  (TE,  133). 

Some  aspects  of  "referential  mania"  <see  jbova,  XI. 4) 
also  relate  this  phenomenon  to  the  view  of  life  as  a  myste- 
rious text-.   The  lunatic  suflering  froi  "referential  mania" 
believes  the  natural  appearances  of  the  world  to  convey  cryp- 
tic mossages  relating  to  his  life  (SS,  54;  GO,  S9) ,  and  some- 
times it  Secora-as  iioscible  to  decipher  s'jme  ■  f  them.   2ut  most 
often  "the  long  hand  of  life  [is]  extremely  Illegible"  <BS. 
224>.   Lord  Byron's  epigraph  to  Chllde  Harold ' s  Plltirimage. 
taken  from  Fouyeret  de  Moniiron's  Le  Cosmoiiotlte  (and  -leii.'. J^- 
ed  by  Nabokov  In  to,  II,  S),  also  expresses,  with  a  different 
emphasis,  the  notion  of  the  world  is  a  book: 

inivers  est  une  esp^ce  de  1 

,  .  ...  ^^^ 


and  noni 


The  hero  of   Nabokov's   siiort   st.iry   "A   Busy  Han"    ts    terrified 
by   the   vagje   pr^nonitlon  of   his   imminent   doath   and    is   con- 
stantly  on   the   lookout   for   slg'is   reinforcing   his   suspicion: 
He   thought   he   aaw   >-oS:-;ns    ir.   everything,    tiis  mjrris: 
coincidence   frightened  him.      The   folly  of   chance   i:i 
the   logic   of   fat'^.      How  not    to   bsLU";*   in   f  jt -•,    in 
the   inlallibility  of   its   promptiaga,    in    t:io  obsti- 
nacy  of   its   purposf-^,    when   its   black   lines   percir.t^nt- 
ly   show   through   the   handwriting  of   life?      (Ml,    175) 

The  old   Cabalistic   notion  of  Cod   as   a   writer   composin.-.: 
life,    an   idea   still   muci   alive   in    the   work  of   I.    B.    Sin.jor,^^ 
and   the  whola   creatior.   hoirig   an   absolute   text   impenotrablc    f 
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contingency  Is  secuXarlzed  In  Nabokov's  fiction.   The  artist 
rivals  with  God,  even  replaces  him,  and  has  the  advantage  ol 
writing  in  a  clearer  hand.  The  author  of  the  book  la  the 
omnipotent,  purposeful  creator,  the  writer  of  the  story  of 
life  whose  full  meaning  the  characters  Involved  can  never 
clearly  understand. 

Cincinnatus,  after  having  received  the  death  sentence, 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  of  "the  end"! 
So  we  are  nearlng  the  end.  The  right-hand,  still 
untasted  part  of  the  novel,  which,  during  our  de- 
lectable reading,  we  would  lightly  fe«l,  mechani- 
cally testing  whether  there  were  still  plenty  left 
(and  our  fingers  were  always  gladdened  by  the  plac- 
id, faithful  thlclcness),  has  suddenly,  for  .to  rea- 
son at  all,  become  quite  neagre:  a  few  minutes  of 
[ulck  reading,  already  downhill,  and  -  O  horrlhlel 


?Ul' 
I, 


With  the  knowledge  of  imminent  death  before  his  eyes  (having 
found  out  how  many  pages  the  book  of  life  has),  the  reader 
suddenly  realizes  how  few  pages  there  are  left  until  the 
end  and  dreads  finishing  it.  The  next  quotation,  is  almost 
programmatic  for  Nabokov's  fiction  and  concisely  states  the 
human  predicament  of  many  of  his  protagonists'- 

Tunny  that  I  have  thought  of  death  all  ny  life, 
and  if  1  have  lived,  have  lived  only  In  the  mar- 
gin of  a  boak  I  have  never  been  able  to  read.  ... 
Happiness,  sorrow  -  exclamation  marks  en  nacqe. 
while  the  context  is  absolutely  unknown.   A  fine 
affair.   (G,  323) 
The  book  of  life  is  unintelligible  because  the  story  Is  still 
in  the  process  of  unfolding  and  it  is  inr.omplete  because  even 
the  knowledge  of  death  (the  presumable  end  of  the  book)  does 
not  preclude  some  kind  of  continuation.   Without  being  famil- 
iar with  the  whole  context  and  structure  of  the  work,  the 
characters'  lives  are  only  marginally  related  to  the  main 
Story  and  do  not  allow  reliable  conclusions.  Sineusov  tries 
to  find  out  from  his  old  friend  Palter  -the  solution  to  "the 
riddle  of  the  universe"  (UT,  163)  and  expresses  the  feeling 
"that  everything.. .is  but  a  muddled  preface,  and  that  the 
main  text  still  lies  ahead"  (UT,  179).  Life  can  never  be 


-  445  - 
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fully  comprehended,  .-nust  inevitjbly  rerraln  a  prellmlnacYi 
partial    text   procedintj   the  Tiain   text.^   ^      The   nejrlng   o^   the 
whole   book   is   known   only   to   Its   conposor   who   is    Infinitely 
free   to   cre.-it«   according   to   his   own   ideas,    adding   chapters, 
dropping   fhacactera,    arrannin'j   riolncldences,    and   concluding 
livss. 

In   a  poem,    char<.c'-.t:ristlcal  ly   ■irt.itl-id   "An  Unfinished 
Dcjfh"    (1931),    Ualiokov  writes: 

T'lo   pcot   dealing    In   Deject'.on 

1,3   Beauty   iterate;-!    adieu! 

rie   say:,    that;    human  days    arc  only 

w.irds   on   o.   [jdrin   plckf-d   up   3y  you 

upon   your   way    la   ps'j:;   ripped  out;   - 

where   frijiii?   You  know  not   and   ccje:':    it) 

or   from   tic  iiiijht   into   tJif;   ni'jh' 

throu^ih   a   bright   hall    i   brief   bird's   fliciht. 

(P&P.    67) 
For   tlie   liab'jkovian   ..rList,    this   view  i-    -lot   arcei)t.a:jle,    for 
he  ronsHsrs   it   hie    t-sk   to   .-.".ow   LLat    the   tnJivid'ial,    randcf 
paqras   are   pjct  of   a   c^shorent   bcok.      All    jfeinini.,ly   unrolaiaj 
•'xperiencec  have  their  particular  plaro  in  th*?  cc/nplotT  to>-l 
of   a   persi/ii's    life.      In   anofhnr   pocri,    "RonfymliraJif;"    :i9l?), 
Nabokov   nays,    in   re.jard   to   his    l.,at    1-jvo!    "Out   of   aiy    lif" 
you   tora/Ons   shiniivj   ^-a.je"^"^.      In   Njtokov',-,    tif.iion,    hun^n 

hn^wn  i-or.'.oxt,  fra^jmcntr  whirh  do  not  ma'^o  jcnr;"  ■.^nl.rjs  'he 
er-.tire  text  can  \-c  recrnsti  ;uted  or  im.a^j-ni lively  rcro'.c,Lri;.-t 
eel.  In  Th3  Peal  Lifr;  of  Sf^o^.^ti-i:;  iCnJ^^iit.  thP  (..irr.itor  col- 
le-^ts  for  his  bioqrophv  liLedlly  and  f  i'jurjtlvcly  "o;,^  of 
the  itost  pro-i.;u3  pa;jcs  of  Seb.a.-.tl.i-.' j  lif^"  i^,  12'i>  whet. 
he  is  tcld  iibout  hi'.;  half-lTother':-.  yout-hful  lovj  ufLiir  in 
Rur.sia. 

Having    left   Berlin   and   his   old   li.ii.-   br.hind,    Ali.iijv.is 
happily   waiches   hta   youn-T  mistress   reclining  en   thi^   ■jc.ir;;, 
and   her    ima.je   seems    t  %   hlr.i   "an   exquij  i  li;!  y   colored   viijn.-M:o 
he=dtnj    the   first   chaptor   of   his   now   lifp"    tLC;,    113-4).      Th  i. 
however.    Is   an   Ironical   misrcadi.T^   of    ;he   text,    for   r.th^r 
icing   the   first   chaptier   oE   .i   new  exisle.-i:e,    it    li 
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the  blatant  advertisement  for  a  cheap  thriller  movie.   He 
later  finds  out  -  significantly  through  the  Nabokovian  writer 
Udo  Conrad  -  that  Margot  Is  deceiving  him  with  Axel  Rex,  and 
again  the  boole  metaphor  is  used  to  characterize  his  feelings: 
He  had  the  obscure  sensation  of  everything's  being 
suddenly  turned  the  other  way  round,  so  that  he  had 
to  read  it  all  backward  If  he  wanted  to  understand. 
tLD.  220) 
Albinus  Is  one  of  a  long  row  of  Nabokovlan  protagonists  foe 
whom  the  inability  to  read  the  book  of  life  properly  -  his 
later  physical  blindness  emphasizes  his  lack  of  vision  -  has 
fatal  consequences.  The  ironical  deity  presiding  over  the 
destinies  of  the  living  has  led  another  character  to  his 

In  "Spring  in  Fialta",  the  lives  of  Nina  and  Victor  are 
seen  as  a  series  of  encounters  and  partings  carefully  plotted 
by  an  author,  beginning  with  their  first  meeting  in  Russia, 
followed  by  a  number  of  seemingly  accidental  meetings  during 
their  years  of  exile,  and  ending  with  "the  last  increment" 
(SP,  10)  of  the  story  in  Fialta.   In  his  memory,  the  narrator 
adorns  the  list  of  "fate's  former  services"  with  bright 
vignettes,  and  he  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  artistic  pattern 
of  life.   Victor  speaks  of  his  "Introductory  scene"  with  Nina 
laid  in  Russia,  and  sees  the  two  side-pillars  of  the  country 
house  where  they  met  for  the  first  time  as  "a  perfect  ex 
llbrls  for  the  book  of  our  two  lives"  (SF,  10).   He  mentions 
the  "theme  of  a  snowball  fight",  "the  Fialta  version  of  Nina", 
and  describes  their  relationship  as  being  "fraudulently  based 
upon  an  imaginary  amity"  (SF,  13).   They  are  two  are  literary 
characters  in  a  story  whose  lives  seem  to  be  developed  Inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  realizes  that 
the  lines  of  their  destinies  are  actually  artistically  re- 
lated to  form  a  coherent,  fatal  design.   Victor  writes: 
Again  and  again  she  hurriedly  appeared  in  the  mar- 
gins of  my  life,  without  influencing  in  the  least 
Its  basic  text.   ISF,  21) 
Involved  in  the  events,  the  protagonists  cannot  see  that  thedr 
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accidental  meetings   are  part  of  a  plan,  that  their  "short, 
supposedly  frivolous  life  [is]  artificially  formed"  (3F,  22). 
In  "Spring  in  Fialta"  the  reader  becomes  aware  of  the  subtle 
way  in  which  the  protagonists'  lives  are  "artificially  form- 
ed" by  a  hidden  author;  the  pattern  of  interlacements  exist- 
ing between  two  seemingly  separate  destinies  emerges  clearly 
only  after  the  tale  is  completed;  but  Victor,  the  artist, 
imaginatively  traces  the  pattern  and  combines  the  different 
lines  into  an  aesthetic  design. 

For  the  artist,  the  book-of-life  metaphor  Is  especially 
congenial  since  he  literally  creates  life  as  a  booH.   Still, 
art  is  only  a  specific  version,  an  individual  commentary 
which  presents  aspects  of  life,  but  does  not  give  the  entire 
text.   It  can  claim,  however,  more  intrinsic  meaning  and 
aesthetic  beauty  than  can  be  found  In  the  raw  stuff  of  ordi- 
nary experience.   Man's  inevitably  limited  knowledge  uf 
reality   makes  every  endeavor  to  understand  It  fragmentary. 
The  artist  writes  commentaries  which  are  a  key  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  mysterious  text  of  life.   In  Pale  Fire,  wo 
can  see  that  art  and  life,  the  commontory  and  the  poem  (or 
the  poem  and  the  commentary)  may  be  tenuously  related  and 
yet  enter  into  a  meaningful  constellation.   On  October  23, 
1960,  Nabokov  notes  in  his  diary  the  plan  of  Pale  Fire:  "a 
novel,  a  life,  a  love  -  which  is  only  the  elaborate  commen- 
tary to  a  gradually  evolved  short  poem"  tIJ,  xi) .   Tho  ^i^rnc 
basic  outline  is  directly  referred  to  in  Shade's  poem  itself; 
"Man's  life  as    commentary  to  abstruse  /  Unfinished  poem" 
(PF,  67).   Man's  life  is  only  a  note  on  the  vast,  mysterious, 
still  developing  magnum  opus  of  creation. 

An.  ther  foic&L  o£  l.he  book-of-life  metaphor  also  occurs 
In  Pale  Fire: "Life  is  a  message  scribbled  in  the  dark. /Anon- 
ymous" tPF,  41).  In  his  commentary  to  Eui^enfe  OneTin.  ^abo- 
kov  quotes  an  epigram  by  Nikolay  Karamzin: 

Life?  A  romance.  By  whom?  Anonymous. 

We  spell  It  out;  it  makes  us  laugh  and  weep, 
And  then  puts  us 

To  sleep.      (EO,    III,    '.45) 
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Nabokov's  characters  try  to  decipher  the  anonymous  message 
whose  squiggly  letters  cannot  be  clearly  recognized;  they 
attempt  to  "read  the  book  of  fate"^*^. 

Clncinnatus'  yearning  for  an  ideal  world  of  understanding, 
tenderness,  and  tiinelessnesa  is  compared  Co  the  search  for 
the  hidden  original  of  the  confusing,  unclear  copy  of  life; 
he  asserts;  "It  exists,  my  dream  world.  It  must  exist,  since, 
surely  there  must  be  an  original  of  the  clumsy  copy"  (I,  B4). 

In  his  autobiography,  Nabokov  shows  yet  another  facet 
of  the  book  metaphor  when  he  writes: 

Neither  in  environment  nor  in  heredity  can  I 
find  the  exact  instrument  that  fashioned  me, 
the  anonymous  roller  that  pressed  upon  my  life 
a  certain  intricate  watermark  whose  unique 
design  becomes  visible  when  the  lamp  of  art 
is  made  to  shine  through  life's  foolscap. 
{31,  25) 
Life  is  a  sheet  of  paper  with  "a  certain  intricate  watermark", 
trtiose  design  Is  visible  only  when  held  up  against  the  light. 
The  pun  on  the  meanings  of  "foolscap"  is  illuminating  and  is 
an  example  of  Nabokov's  Ingenious  use  of  wordplay  for  serious 
purposes.   The  type  of  large-sized  paper  called  "foolscap" 
receives  its  name  from  the  watermark  of  a  fool's  cap  origi- 
nally used  to  mark  this  type  of  paper;   this  origin  of  the 
word  is  subtly  used  to  characterize  the  clownish  and  inane 
appearance  of  life.  The  blank  page  of  life   ,  the  empty 
sheet  of  foolscap  has  no  writing  on  it,  does  not  have  a  vi- 
sible meaning  or  message;  but  when  looked  at  in  a  certain 
light,  when  held  up  to  the  lamp  of  art,  it  reveals 
a  significant  ornament  and  distinguishing  design.     Art 
shows  that  below  the  seeming  emptiness  of  life  can  be  discern- 
ed a  certain  unique  watermark  which  is  not  devoid  of  fasci- 
nation.  The  artist's  task  is  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the 
watermark,  the  sensible  patterns  of  destiny,  in  the  lives  of 
his  characters  and  reconstruct  those  of  his  own  life  (as  Na- 
bokov does  In  Speak.  Wenory) .   What  Kinbote  expresses  with 
reference  to  a  Christian  God,  when  he  writes  that  "every  page 
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In  the  book  of  one's  personal  fate  bears  His  watermark"  (PP, 
222),  is  also  applicable  to  the  creative  artist's  ijtipressing 
hts  special  watermark  on  every  page  of  his  characters'  lives. 
Of  the  themes  of  his  memoir,  the  narrator  of  Look  at  the  Har- 
lequins! says:  "my  wives  and  my  books  are  Interlaced  mono- 
grammatical  ly  like  some  sort  of  watermark  or  ex  llbrls  de- 
sign" (LH,  85).   They  constitute  the  meaningful  lines  which 
come  together  to  form  a  pattern,  which  Is  the  specific  water- 
mark identifying  and  characterizing  the  narrator's  life. 

The  narrator  of  "The  Admiralty  Spire"  hastens  to  intro- 
duce himself  before  relating  his  version  of  the  story  "so 
that  [hiaj  visual  image  may  show  through  like  a  watermark" 
(AS,  125).   Thus  the  author  is  In  regard  to  his  works  the 
"anonymous  roller"  who  presses  on  every  page  of  his  creation 
his  own  watermark,  his  identifying  signature. 

9.  Wob.  Weave.  Carpet 

The  metaphor  of  art  as  a  magic,  richly  ornamenb'jd  rug 
occurs  frequently  In  Nabokov's  works.   It  refers  Ijoth  to  the 
flights  of  fancy  of  the  magic  carpet  and  the  varicolored, 
artistically  patterned  design  of  Its  fahric.   Art  is  a  tini- 
ly  manufactured  texture,  an  artificially  woven  wob.   The 
creative  writer  weaves  delicate  ornaments  out  of  the  events 
and  experiences  of  his  characters'  lives.  The  separate, 
different-colored  threads  which  the  protarjonlsts  perceive 
are  part  of  the  full  design,  which  can  be  recognized  only 
from  a  superior  viewpoint,  stepping  back  as  it  were  from  tho 

The  artist  Is  the  autonomous  creator  of  the  lir:tional 
world,  the  weaver  of  the  destinies  of  his  croatviros,  .it  onr.e 
the  three  Fates  of  Greek  mythology.   He  is  Clotho  splnniiq 
the  thread  of  life,  Lachesls  assigning  the  characters  their 
individual  fates,  and  Atropos  cutting  with  the  "abhorred 
shears"  the  threads  when  the  web  is  completed.   The  "acci- 
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dents  and  possibilities"  which  John  Shade  mentions  in  his 
poem  ar«  actually  carefully  planned  parts  of  an  overall  de- 
sign which  slowly  emerges,  though  often  unnoticed  by  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  not  surprising  that  the  title  which  Nabo- 
kov assigns  to  tie  literary  artist  is  "weaver  of  words"  (SF, 
16;  BS,  123),  for  words  are  the  smallest  meaningful  elemants 
out  of  which  the  artifact  is  composed.  Everything  -  words, 
details,  feelings,  thoughts,  and  events  -  is  harmonically 
intft^rated  Into  the  pattern.   In  Look  at  the  Harleouinsl .  the 
narrator  points  out  that  in  relating  a  particular  phase  of 
his' life  he  has  to  limit  himself  to  "several  fatldic  points., 
within  the  embroidery  of  [his]  seven  winters  [with  Iris]" 
(LM.  57).   Though  the  textijre  of  life  is  much  more  complex, 
a  f«w  important  glimpses  of  its  particular  design  will  havs 
to  suffice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  metaphor  of  the  web  characterizes 
the  life  of  Nabokov's  protagonists.  "The  web  of  our  life", 
says  a  character  in  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well  ClV.3,  71-2), 
"is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together".  Human  life 
consists  of  a  series  of  strange  events,  colorful  and  uneven, 
yet  somehow  connected  to  form  a  coherent  pattern  by  the  mys- 
terious fate  which  directs  life.  Swinburne's  "Faustina"  con- 
tains the  following  lines: 

For  in  the  time  we  know  not  of 

Did  fate  begin 
leaving  the  web  oi 
Your  doom,  Faus4 
Very  little  of  the  fatal  web  can  be  discerned  by  the  charac- 
ters while  it  is  still  being  woven,  and  all  speculations 
about  its  eventual  shape  and  ornamentation  must  remain  frag- 
mentary, for  only  in  death  is  it  complete.   The  artists  among 
Nabokov's  heroes,  however,  try  to  create  aesthetic  designs 
and  meaningful  ornaments  in  this  life.   Fate,  though  often 
aly  and  provident,  is  inferior  in  art  to  the  absolutely  au- 
1  artist,  who  composes  infinitely  free  patterns  of 

:   from  the  promptings  of  his  imagination. 
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In  the  following  passage,  the  narrator  indicts  the  ap- 
parent incompetence  of  the  "main  plotter"  in  fulfilling  his 
destiny  which  would  not  have  succeeded  without  his  own  con- 
tribution: 

I  met  the  first  of  ray  three  or  four  successive  wives 
in  somewhat  odd  circumstances,  the  development  of 
which  resembled  a  clumsy  conspiracy,  with  nonsensi- 
cal details  and  a  main  plotter  who  not  only  knew 
nothing  of  its  real  object  but  insisted  on  making 
inept  moves  that  seemed  to  preclude  the  slightest 
possibility  of  success.   Yet  out  of  those  very 
mistakes  he  unwittingly  wove  a  web,  in  which  a  set 
of  reciprocal  blunders  on  my  pact  caused  me  to  get 
involved  and  fulfill  the  destiny  that  was  the  only 
aim  of  the  plot.   <LH,  3) 
Fate  can  be  very  resourceful  and  magnificently  complex,  but 
only  art  has  the  supreme  inevitability  and  aesthetic  beauty 
of  a  design  woven  without  contributions  from  lif<^.  In  The 
Gift,  too,  fate  Is  at  once  "crude  and  heavy"  (C,  375)  and 
very  "Ingenious"  (G,  376}  in  its  attempts  to  bring  the  lovers 
together.  In  this  life,  the  web  of  destiny,  the  ornamant 
of  one's  Individual  fate,  can  be  recognized  only  partially 
and  only  In  retrospect,  as  Humbert  realizes  <L,  212-3),  and 
all  we  have  to  go  by  are  "obscure  indications"  CL,  213)  to 
determine  its  texture,  color,  and  design.  In  Its  basic 
assumptions  about  the  nature  of  existence  and  the  character 
of  the  fictional  world,  the  view  of  life  as  a   web  or  magnifi- 
cent carpet  resembles  that  expressed  by  the  chess  or  Jigsaw 
puzsle  met:iphor.   To  find  out  the  rules  of  the  game  and  de- 
termine the  connection  between  the  separate  moves  and  lines 
of  play,  to  order  the  mlxed-up  pieces  of  the  puszlc  into  a 
meaningful  picture  Is  essentially  the  same  as  trying  to  ser^, 
as  Kinbote  writes,  "the  web  of  the  world,  and  the  warp  and 
the  weft  of  that  web"  (PF,  289), 

Kinbote,  an  artist  in  his  own  rltjht,  fondly  believes 
that  his  Zemblan  theme  "would  become  the  main  rich  thread" 
(PF.  91)  In  the  weave  of  Shade's  poem,  and  in  his  "Foreword" 
he  proposes  that  the  poem  is  only  "the  underside  of  the 
weave"  (PF,  17),  that  both  commentary  and  poem  together  form 
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the  complete  design  -  a  view  that  a  careful  reading  af  Pale 
Fire  will  tend  to  confirm. 

Pyodor,  vaguely  disturbed  by  the  death  of  Chernyahevski 
and  momentarily  overcome  by  the  feeling  that  everything  is 
becoming  incomprehensible,  feels  that 

all  this  skein  of  random  thoughts,  like  everything 
else  as  well  -  the  seams  and  sleaziness  of  the  spring 
day,  the  ruffle  of  the  air,  the  coarse,  variously 
intercrossing  threads  of  confused  sounds  -  was  but 
the  reverse  side  of  a  magnificent  fabric,  on  the 
front  of  which  there  gradually  formed  and  became 
alive  images  invisible  to  him.   (G,  326) 
Life  shows  only  its  reverse  side,  and  hidden  from  the  view  of 
the  characters,  the  actual  significance  of  the  earthly  expe- 
riences energ«.  Everything  has  a  specific  place  in  the  de- 
sign of  life's  magnificent  carpet,  although  its  form, Its 
real  ornament  and  coloration  cannot  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
underside.   Only  when  "Imprisoned  thought"  is  granted  "the 
great  understanding"  and  "the  puzzle  solved"  tRL,  1&8)  will 
"the  meaning  of  all  things  [shine]  through  their  shapes"  (RL. 
leS)  and  the  ornament,  the  sensible  pattern  in  all  its  intri- 
cacy and  splendor,  be  revealed. 

Yet  there  are  moments  in  life  when  one  accidentally 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the  tapestry.   Cin- 
cinnatus  experiences  such  a  moment  when  his  mother  has  Just 
told  him  about  the  "nonnons"  and  the  "crazy  mirror"  (I,    12Z- 
123)  and  he  notices  the  expression  of  her  eyes: 

It  was  as  if  something  real,  unquestionable  (in  this 
world,  where  everything  was  subject  to  question),  had 
passed  through,  as  if  a  corner  of  this  horrible  life 
had  curled  up,  and  there  was  a  glimpse  of  the  lining. 
(I,  124) 
Fyodor,  too,  repeatedly  feels  that  he  is  close  to  catching 
some  essential  truths  about  life  and  the  plan  which  underlies 
all  experience: 

Fyodor  suddenly  felt  -  In  this  glassy  darkness  - 
the  strangeness  of  life,  the  strangeness  of  its 
magic,  as  if  a  corner  of  it  had  been  turned  back 
for  an  instant  and  he  had  glimpsed  its  unusual 
lining.   (G,  195) 
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And  the  poet  In  "How  I  Love  You"  (1934)  remarlca:  "In  this/ 
evening  air,  now  and  then,  /the  spirit  finds  loopholes,  trans- 
lucences/in  the  world's  finest  texture"  (PW,  81,  11.  40-43). 
Speaking  of  the  hero  of  The  Waltz  Invention .  Habokov  paints  cut 
that  as  Waltz's  mad  dream  unfolds  "there  occurs  now  and  then 
a  sudden  thinning  of  the  texture,  a  rubbed  spot  in  the  bright 
fabric,  allowing  the  nether  life  to  glimmer  through"  (M,  9>. 
This  nether  life  shining  through  is  the  reality  of  the  cre- 
ator's artifice. 

The  point  of  life,  as  John  Shade  sees  it,  is  that  son* 
kind  of  pattern  exists  which  can  be  made  visible  with  the 
help  of  "plexed  artistry"! 

Just  thlst  not  text,  but  texture;  not  the  drean 


Weaving  that  web  of  sense  is  the  true  achievement  of  Nabokov's 
fictional  works.  In  "The  Paris  Poem",  Nabokov  formulates  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  art: 

In  this  life,  rich  in  patterns... 

no  better  Joy  ifould  I  choose  than  to  fold 

its  magnificent  carpet  in  such  a  fashion 

as  to  make  the  design  of  today  coincide 

with  the  past,  with  a  former  pattern... 

...by  finding  congruences  with  the  remote, 

to  revisit  my  fountalnhead, 

to  bend  and  discover  In  my  own  childhood 

the  end  of  the  tangled-up  thread,   (psp.  123) 
This  is,  in  fact,  what  Nabokov  has  attempted  to  do  In  Speak . 
Memory,  but  the  past,  memory,  patterns,  designs,  congruences, 
and  the  overcoming  of  time  are  themes  and  characteristics  of 
all  his  fictional  works;  they  give  shape  and  meaning  to  ex- 
perience and  again  emphasize 'the  view  of  life  as  a  ma'inifi- 
cent  carpet  with  a  special,  unique  design  which  the  individ- 
ual must  detect.   Coinr:idence  of  pattern  creates  congruences 
and  produces  a  spatial  and  temporal  rapprochement  between 
distant,  past  and  present,  events  or  experiences,  in  Speak . 
Memory .  Nabokov  employs  the  same  metaphors 
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I  confess  I  do  not  believe  in  time.  I  like  to 
fold  ny  magic  carpet,  after  use,  in   such  a  way  as 
to  sup«rlnpose  one  part  of  the  pattern  upon  an- 
other.  (SM,  139) 
With  the  help  of  art  (memory  and  imagination),  "the  welter's 
magic  carpet"  tA,  5S8),  all  obstacles  can  be  surmounted.  In- 
cluding time.  Memory  and  Imagination  create  patterns  of 
tlmelessness  and  freeze  the  fluid  of  relentless  time  in  aes- 
thetic form.   In  Speak.  Memory  Nabokov  weaves  such  a  magic 
carpet  out  of  the  various  threads  of  his  personal  past  and 
coordinates  them  In  "thematic  designs"  (^,  37) •   The  "com- 
bination and  Juxtaposition  of  ramembeted  details"  (50,  187) 
weaves  ornaments  of  timeless  beauty  and  artistic  sense  Jn 
which  past  and  present  come  together  In  corresponding  patterns 
of  one  unified  design. 

Clncinnatus,  confined  In  his  prison  of  consciousness, 
longs  for  a  world  where 

tine  takes  shape  according  to  one's  pleasure,  like 
a  figured  rug  whose  folds  can  be  gathered  in  such 
a  way  that  two  designs  will  meet  -  and  the  rug  is 
once  again  smoothed  out,  and  yo'j  live  on,  or  else 
superimpose  the  next  Iriage  on  the  last,  endlessly, 
endlessly...   (I,  85)1«" 
Krug  Is  trying  to  Imagine  "the  infinite  number  of  years,  the 
infinite  folds  of  dark  velvet. ..extend[ing]  on  the  minus  side 
of  the  day  of  our  birth"  (BS,  191).  The  problem  of  tliie  is 
for  him  primarily  a  phllosophica'.  question  which  he  is  un- 
able to  solve.   The  same  applies  to  Van,  who,  however,  ap- 
proaches the  problem  more  from  the  artist's  point  of  view. 
His  memoir  patterns  the  events  of  his  life  in  such  a  way  that 
those  details  which  "really  mattered"  are  composed  of  re- 
appearances and  Juxtaposition  which  "rovivet...]  the  part 
while  vivifying  the  whole"  (A,  31).   He  investigates  time  as 
it  affects  his  life,  in  the  hope  of  "catching  sight  of  the 
lining  of  time"  (A,  227).   rie  writes  about  "smoothing  out 
the  folds  of  the  past"  (A,  394)  and  points  out  that  he  takes 
a  sensual  delight  in  time,  "in  its  stuff  and  spread,  in  the 
fall  of  its  folds,  In  the  very  impolpabllltY  of  its  grayish 
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9auza"  (A,  537).  The  fabric  of  tl«e  Is  not  a  s»ooth,  evenly- 
spread-out  texturr,  but  an  nrnsMental  rug  which  can  be  folded 
In  such  a  way  that  s^srate,  distant  parts  of  the  design  can 
be  brought  tociethec  and  sinilar  patterns  be  Made  to  colACld«. 
With  this  in  Mind,  the  narrator  of  Look  at  the  Karleouinsl 
can  speak  of  "a  sudden  overlap  in  the  texture  of  tlMe"  Cm. 
23)  and  Van  of  "a  chance  crease  in  the  texture  of  time"  (A, 
34). 

The  Betaphur  of  the  carpet,  th<>  tapestry,  or  the  orna- 
■lental  rug  eiqtresses  the  creative  writer's  role  as  a  weaver 
of  aesthetic  designs,  characterizes  life  as  a  ■ysterious  web 
whose  embroidery  the  protagonists  ley  to  nake  out,  and  illus- 
trates the  artist's  way  of  looking  at  and  coping  with  the 
phenomenor^  of  tlii^. 


The  transcendent  designs  discussed  above  fonii;ilate  sont; 
fundamental  concepts  about  life  and  art  of  Nabokov's  fiction; 
as  such  they  subtly  structure  both  the  content  and  the  Corr 
of  Nabokov's  works. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  1 


1,1  Word  Consciousne: 

the  most  extraordinac^ 

"husked",  bsca 

ed  and  uncovsced   (A,  267;  cf.  A,  281) 

"By  the  way  -  "   By  ths  way,  iniieadl   There  ought  to  exist 

some  rhetorical  teem  for  that  twist  of  nonlogic   CTT,  31) 

I  was  surprised  (this  a  rhetorical  figure,  I  was  not)  that 

the  sight. ..left  her  so  vecy  indifferent  (L,  282) 

On  the  opposite  bank,  at  least  a  thousand  paces  away  (if 

one  could  walk  across  water),  I  could  make  out...   (L,  87) 

[Charlotte:]  "I  have  a  very  definite  feeling  our  Louise  ts 

in  love  with  that  moron."   Feeling,  "He  feel  Dolly  is  not 

doing  as  well",  etc.  (from  an  old  school  report)   (L,  84) 

Van,  "in  the  nude"  (as  his  new  sweetheart  drolly  genteel- 

ized  "na)ced"),  attempted...   (A,  323;  cf,  PF,  217) 

I  was  eighteen  when  the  Bolshevist  revolution  struck  -  a 

strong  and  anomalous  verb,  I  concede,  used  .lere  solely  for 

the  sake  of  narrative  rhythm   (LH,  9) 

"Parody  of  politeness;  That  Inimitable  'Please'  -  'Please 

send  me  your  beautiful  -  '  which  firms  idiotically  address 

to  themselves  in  printed  forms  meant  for  people  ordering 

their  product"   (SO,  30) 

Tschischwitz,  a  madhouse  of  consonants   (BS,  117) 

1.2   Multilingual  Word  Consciousness 


tebya  -  teamo] 

Lik  (the  word  means  "appearance"  in  Russian  and  Middle  En- 
glish) (LI,  73) 

a  chsss  board,  eln  Schach^rett.  un  damler   (RL.  185) 
Shade,  Ombre,  almost  "man"  in  Spanish   (PF,  174) 
Bess  (which  is  "fiend"  in  Russian)   (A,  435) 


Giulla  Romeo,  the  surname  means  "pilgrim"  In  archaic  Ital- 
ian  (TT,  80) 
the  amusing  Gallicism  "I  am  born"   (G,  213)   [Je  suls  ne] 
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"T'fool"  <the  only  expletive,  by  the  way,  borrowed  by  the 
Russian  language  from  the  lexicon  of  devils;  see  also  the 
German  "Teufel")   (S,  164) 

•  of  those  hideous  Russian 

1  have  often  wondered  why  the  Russian  for  t'cardsharper'] 

...is  the  same  as  the  German  for  'schoolboy,'  minus  the 

umlaut  (A,  175)   [R.  ahuler.  G.  SchUler] 

the  grain /of  beauty  on  the  cheek,  odd  gallicism   (PF,  49) 

[P.  grain  da  beaute] 

I  made  my  adieux  as  the  French  have  it   <BL,  142)  [F.  faire 

ses  ad leu X  'say  good-bye'] 

a  strange  creature  "as  naked  as  a  worm"  to  use  a  French 

comparison  ISH,    132)   tF.  nu  comma  un  ver] 

"I  want  a  last  piece  of  advice  from  you."  said  Liza  in  what 

the  French  call  a  "white" voice  (P,  182)   [F.  voix  blanche 

'weak  voice'  ]  ~" 


listening  to  the  tattle  in  literary  salons  with  a  little 
knowing  air,  as  the  French  say  (TT,  70)   [F.  d'un  air 

savant] 


that  kind  of  small  nose  which  English  lady  novelists  call 
~  itroussee"  (note  the  second  "e"  added  for  safety)   (LP. 


"retrc 
16)* 
the  word 


"vprochem"  ("for  the  cest,"  "otherwise,"  "d'all- 
<G0,  7S1 


I  said  didn't  she  think  "vient  de,"  with  the  infinitive,  ex- 
pressed recent  events  so  much  more  neatly  than  the  English 
"Just,"  with  the  past?   (L,  292) 

Halsl  (a  jot  stronger  than  "but"  or  even  "however")  (TT,  99) 
...Infomlng  him  with  a  touch  of  French  malice,  rather  than 
English  "malice,"  that...   (LH,  224)   [cf.  "a  secret  flow 
of  dreamy  malice"  (L,  246)] 

you  were  eating  a  tartine  au  mlelj  so  much  better  in  French 
(A,  75) 


...pleasure  (in  the  sense  of  the  French  plaisir.  which 
works  up  a  lot  of  supplementary  spinal  vibrato)   (A,  19) 


Cf.  "a  strongly  retroussee  comb  [of  a  butterfly]"  (V,  Na- 
bokov, "The  Nearctic  Kembers  of  the  Genus  Lycaeides  HUb- 
ner".  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  lOl 
[February  154&1T4S5T. 
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1 . 3  Suggestiv«nes3 

:  Boom  eric  1  -  the  lovely  Russian  word  for  dusk   (SM,  81) 
Naprapathy:  the  ugliest  word  in  the  language  (SO,  30) 

["pneumonia"]  was  a  "new,"  was  a  "moon,"  was  a  "new  moon" 

and  a  "new  moan"   CLH,  171-2) 

The   Russian  word    [chervomuha] ,   with   its   fluffy   and  dreamy 

syllables...      <E0,    III,    11) 

The  very  word  terrace  -  how  spacious,  how  cooll   (KQK.  43) 

Tenerlfe  -  God,  what  a  lovely,  emerald  wocdl   (GL,  93) 

[the  name  Varvara]  -  somehow  suggestive  of  corpulence  and 

pocltmarks   (E,  37) 

How  remarkably  the  word  "battle"  (srazhenle)  suggests  the 

sound  of  springy  compression  when  one  rammed  Into  the  toy 

gun  its  projectile  (G,  26) 

aUleurs.  aJ 

supply  the  < 

"dix-hult"  -  a  trim  twitter,  a  note  of  finality  and  wist- 

fur"deceit...   (L,  ^4) 

The  onomatopoeic  value  of  the  initial  u  {beautifully  ac- 

ceted  in  the  noun  udal' ) .  suqrjestive  of  war  whoops,  ulu- 

lation,  a  whistling  wind,  or  a  moan  of  passion...   (EO, 

II,  165-6) 

Bliss  -  what  a  moist,  lapping  and  plashing  word,  so  alive, 

so  tame,  smiling  and  crying  all  by  itself  (H,    64) 

t  phrase,  what 


;    the  French   say      Cj« 


1.4      Playful   Melanges 

1   for   the   public   to   re-pick   ther 


oneself; 


.KQK. 
1'  i 


for  the  public  to  re-pick  t 
K,    116)  [F.  se   recueillir  • 


Artistically  j 

tographsl   (A,  405)   [F. 
"Look, 


Monsieur  was  certainly  not  "deperishing"   (A,  553)   [F.  dA- 
P^rlr  'to  pine  away,  decline'  &  E.  perish]  ""         /-~--   -.  -,  ^f  -, 


2.1  Pnln'3  English 

a)  Russian  Graima&r  and  Word  Order 

"Where  stops  four-o'clock  busi"  (£,  IB) 
"And  where  possible  to  leave  baqgage?"  (P_,   18) 
"where  is  located  public  telephone?"   (P,  2S} 
"Turgenev. . .was  made  by  the  ugly,  but  adoced  by  him, 

singer  Pauline  viardot  to  play...   (P,  42) 
"I  have  long  time  debated,.."   (P,  104) 
"Some  [books]  stamped  Mrs.  Killer"  (P,  164) 
"Are  you  anarchist?"  (P,    11) 
"What  make  heater?"   <P,  37) 
"Who  is  old  friend?"  (P,  169) 
"...is  related  to  year  1875"  <P,  106) 

b)  Mispronunciations 
"cata-atcoph"  <P,  17) 

"Mrs.  Fire"  [for  Mrs.  Thayerl  <P,  31) 
"Vandal  College"  [for  Waindell]   (P,  34) 
"viscous  and  sawdust"  [for  whiskey  and  soda]   (P,  59) 
"I  haf  nofing..."  <P,  61) 
"Tsentral  Paric  and  Reeverside"   (£,  62) 
"dzeefeecooltsee"  [for  difficulty!  <P,  6G) 
"afternun"  (P,  67) 

"ahk3ent...sloored"  [accent. ..slurred]  (P,  104) 
"Todd  Rodd  [road}.,.Cleef  [cliff]  Avenue...  A  leetle 
1  beeg  [big]  blahk 


^<£f~ie 


c)  Pnlnlsms 


abstractical,  a.   (P,  11)      mlcrocosmos,  n,   (P,  52) 
Signification,  n.   (P,  11)     facility,  n.   (P,  105) 
quittance,  n.   (P,  18)        footballist,  n.   (P,  lOG) 
habitated,  v.   (P,  33)        house-heating  [soiree] 
(P,  151) 
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d)  Various  Verbal  Vagaries 

"I  hope  everything  is  good  with  your  wife?"   (P,  25) 

"Is  temperature  uniform?"   (£,  34) 

"are  there  currents  of  air?"  (P,  34)  [F.  courant  d'alr] 

"Ho  douche?"   (P,  34)   [f.  douche  'shower'] 

"What  price  are  you  prepared  to  demand?"   (£,  34) 

"It  blows  from  the  floor"   (P,  36) 

"sonic  disturbance"   (£,  37) 

"I  am  only  grazing"   (P,  40) 

"I  don't  any  more  play  at  games  of  infants"  (£,  63) 

"I  never  go  in  a  hat"   t£,  66) 

"Victor  will  now  come  upstairs"   (P,  lOB) 

"I  wear  it  from  sentimental  reasons"   <P,  128) 

"who  Is  wanting  to  help  me  to  buy..."   (£,  1G4) 

"...but  example  given..."   (P,  167)   [e.g.] 

"I  know  him  thirty  years"   (P,  170) 

"I  am  Assistant  Professor  nine  years"   (P,  167) 

2,2     Orlovlus'  and  Silbermann's  English 

"It  is  heavy  to  say..."   (DS,  54,  58) 

"1  thin)t  war  excluded.  When  I  young  was,  I  came  upon  the 
idea  of  supposing  only  the  best...  I  hold  this  idea  al- 
ways. The  chief  thing  by  me  is  optimlsmus.. ."  (DS,  58) 

"Dog's  weather...   I  see,  saw,  you  read  English  d:tornal,.. 
Dat.. .is. . .great  fabric,  factory...   De  toy-business... 
Are  you  voyaging  farr?  ...I  mean,  meant  in  generahl...  Now 
I  sell  ledder  -  you  know  -  ledder  balls,  for  odders  to 
play.  ...flngs  like  dat..."   (RL,  117-8) 

"Forget  her...  Fling  her  out  of  your  head.  It  Is  danger- 
ous and  ewsyless...  You  find,  found  her  build,  her  pic- 
ture, and  now  want  to  find  herself  yourself?  Dat  is  not 
love."   (RL,  120) 

"Nofing,  nofing.  Now,  what  you  want?  ...I  had,  have  all 
the  hotel-gentlemans  here...  Friday.  Six,  punctly.  ... 
And  pay  for  possible  depences...   Cerrtainly."   <RL,  121) 

Out  of  forty-one  unknown  persons  as  many  as  thirty-seven 

•did  not  come  to  question"  as  the  little  man  put  It  (BL,  122) 

"I  have  made  dis  because  you  are  to  me  sympathetic...  but 
please,  I  fink  it  is  ewsyless...   Please  donnt  search  de 
woman...  do  you  guard  dat  notice— book  dat  I  gave,  give 
you?"   {RL,  123-4) 
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2.3  Conversational  Phrases  (Colloquial Isms) 
2.3.1  Conversational  Phrases 

a)  Russian 

dobryy  den'   (AA,  110)    "good  day' 

sdravstvuyte  /zdrastc   (A,  113,  399;  LH,  81)    'hello* 

moy  pochtenle  (P,  12G)   'my  respects' 

perestagne  (A,  530)   'stop* 

pokainol  nochi  (BS,  190)   'good  night' 

pozhaluysta  IGL,    136,  193;  A,  248,  319)    'please' 

spaslbo  (GL,  93)   'thanks' 

erunda  (P,  19Bj  A,  232)   'nonsense* 

pravo  (BS,  92)   'really' 

koneshno     (BS,    92)      *of  course* 

pravda     (A,   256)      'ifs  true' 

horosho   (DP,  160;  A,  143,  320)   *all  right,  good* 

nezhdu  prochim   <A,  480)   'by  the  «ay' 

kahk  eto  oojahsno?  (RI.,  126)   'isn't  it  dreadful?' 

Nu,  chto  ya  mogul   (BN,  43)   'Well,  what  can  I?' 

ladno   <A,  245)  'okay* 

kak  pochlvall?   (BS,  86)   'how  did  you  rest?* 

boga  radl   (RL,  161)  'don't  mention  It' 

vot  te  na   (A,  527)   'well,  that's  odd' 

nlkak-a  net   (A,  41S)   'certainly  not* 

nichego  ne  podelaesh  (A,  190)   'nothing  to  be  done* 

shto  viT  (O;,  78)   *what'a  that?' 

uzh  ne  znayu  (A,  381)   'I  don't  know* 

eto  oozhas  (DB,  107}   'it's  appalling' 

khoroshaya  shtooka  (A5L,  145)   'a  nice  thing' 

b)  French 

fecoutezi      (DS,    19S{    RL,    154)       'llstenl' 

avec  Joie     (G,    108)      'with  Joy,   gladly' 

helasl      (SR,    214)       'alasl' 

voil^l   (DS,  197;  I,  139j  LI,  88)   'there  (you  are)I' 

pardoni  (1,   139)   'sorry,  excuse  me* 
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CoRMDent  v39-tu?   (DB,  109)   'How  are  youl' 
quelle  id^e  (A,  54)   'what  an  Idea* 
eh  blen  <RL,  151;  L,  107)   -tMll' 
trop  tard  (DB,  111)   'too  late' 
calmes-vous  (LP.  243;  DS,  198)  'calm  down' 
il  nent   <5R,  197)   'he's  lying' 
Je  regrette  (BS,  13)   'I'm  sorry' 

soyons  ralsonnables  (L,  303)   'let's  be  reasonable' 
tant  mleux  (RL,  157i  IM,    140)  'so  much  the  better' 
pas  taut  i   fait   (L,  ?69)   'not  quite' 
Alors,  que  falt-on?  <L,  300)  'Hell,  what's  to  be  done? 
pas  du  tout  (L,  107]   'not  at  all' 
entendons-nous  (A,  21)  'let's  get  that  clear' 
comma  on  dit   (L,  127,  1S9)   'as  the  saying  goes' 
m^fle-toi   (LI,  96)    'be  on  your  guard* 
ce  qui  revient  au  mSme   (A,  334)  'which  amounts  to  the 
11  va  sans  dire  (BL,  141)   'no  problem-        [same 
et  tout  le  reste  (A,  113)   'and  all  that* 
c*est  tout  (L,  153)   'that's  all' 
I  German 
Gctlss  Gott   (TT,  55)   'good  day,  hello' 
Wie  geht's  dir?  (BA,  183)   'how  are  you?* 
danke/vlelen  Dank   (E,  37; 
entschuldigen  Sie  (P,  48) 
selbstverstSndlich  (KQIit  219)   *of  course* 
slcher  ist  sichec   (L,  125)   *b6tter  make/be  si 
Ach,  quatsch  (P,  198)   'oh,  nonsense* 
Aber  warum?   (P,  135)  ■*but  why?* 
Hie  spXt  ist  as!  (DF,  159)   *what  tima  is  it?' 
Aber  lass  doch   (KQK,  186)   'stop;  don't' 
Iteeinl   (CT,,  194)   'come  in* 
Der  arme  Karl  (P,  170)   'the  poor  fellow' 
Ach  was/wol   (AU,  85;  DF,  124)   *not  at  all* 
Genug?   (M,  80 )   ' enough? ' 
sehr  gut  (M,  65,  66)   'very  good* 
gcmachtl   (G,  62)   'all  right;  that's  a  dealt* 

Digitized 
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nlcht  wahr?  {P,  170)   'n'eat-ee  pas7';'lsn't  /hasn't  It?' 
das  auch  noch   (A,  466)  'that,  too' 
Gott  welss  was  CBS,  126)   'God  knows' 

2.3.2  Colloquialisms,  Argot,  Taboo  tfords 

un«  sale  affaire  (DS,  198)   'a  dirty  business' 
lis  ont  du  toupet   fBS,  41)   ' thsy  have  guts,  daring' 
pauvres  gossas   (BS,  42)   'poor  kids' 
pour  la  bonne  bouche  (DS,  189;  BS,  142)  'to  save  the 
[best  for  the  end' 
cul  de  Jatte-  (SM,  248)   'amputee' 
en  fait  de  potage  (_I,  141)   'for  instance' 
poser  un  lapin  (L,  24)   'to  stand  someone  up' 
se  pelotent  dans  tous  les  coins   <LD,  219)  '"making  out" 

[in  all  corners- 
la  fessfee  que  Je  vous  al  flanqu4e   (5H,  107)  'the  spank- 

[inq  I  gave  you' 
torcher  le  decrWre  (BS,  36)   'teach  a  lesson'  (lit., 

'wipe  the  rear" ) 
face  a  claques  (L,  161)   'a  face  deservlnq  to  be  slapped'; 

'ugly,  mischievous  face' 
petit  rat   (L,  232)   'young  ballet  student  of  the  Paris- 
ian Opera' 
avoir  le  vln  triste   (L,  265;  A,  154)  'to  be  melancholy 

voua  volli  dans  de  beaux  draps   (L,  BOO)  'now  you  are 

""      in  a  fine  mess' 
qu'on  vous  culbute   (A,  296)  "that  they  tumble  you' 
on  n'est  pas  goujat  A   ce  point   (A,  304)  'what  scurvy  be- 
havior' [qoulat.  n.  'an  ill-mannered  fellow'] 
gueule  de  guenon   (A,  461)  'simian  facial  angle'  (lit.. 


queule  "mug"  C  guenon  'ape') 
simple  comme  bonjour   (BS.  16)  'that's  very  easy' 

^ed  Lolita  (New  York,  1970), 

of  examples  from  Lollta.  1  have  fre- 
quently adopted  Appel's  translations  (my  Indebtedness  will 
not  be  acknowledged  In  every  single  instance). 

The  translation  Is  the  one  supplied  by  Vivian  Darkbloom  in 
his  "Notes  to  Ada",  appended  to  the  Penguin  edition  of  the 
novel  ( Harmondsworth ,  1970),  p.  468;  in  many  cases  I  use 
his  translations  without  acknowledging  in  each  Instance 
my  indeptedness  to  his  "Notes  to  Ada". 
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cocu   (AL,  123)    ■cuckold' 

gredln  (L,  31t  A,  397)   'scoundrel,  villain' 
gru«  (L,  34)  'prostitute' 
fills  de  Joie   (A,  344)   'whore' 
polisson   (SR,  213)   'a  kind  of  libertine' 
poule   (SH,  169j  A,  330,  372)  -tart' 
naison  close   (A,  350>  'brothel' 
trlbade  (A,  584)  'lesbian' 
verge  (A,  334)   'penis' 
b)  Russian 

trlbadka  (A,  323)   'lesbian' 

lezblanochka  <A,  166)   'lesbian' 

blyadushki   (A,  411,  S75)  'cute  whorelets* 

podzharih  (A,  519)  'tight-crotched' 

vyshlbala  (A,  351)   'bouncer' 

sterva  (LH,  209)   'dirty  bitch'   [cf.  A,  376] 

tvoyu  mat'   (A,  314)   "thy  mother'  (the  end  of  a  popular 

~  Russian  oath)* 

nerzavetz   (BS,  201;  LH,  217)   'scoundrel 
sJcotina   (TT,  63)   'brute' 
sazvratniki   (A,  233)   'terrible  rakes' 
choct   (BS,  17;  A,  96,  139)   '(to  the)  devil" 

2.4  Background  Reality 
a)  Russian 

brlchka  (G,  226)  kaloshi  <Mj,  90) 

charabanchik   (BD,  33)      muzhik   (A,  73) 
dacha  (RU,  130;  BS,  82,    traktir  (A,  154) 

d„h„i«i  ?i:  Ws?""'     ""■'■■'•  's.  8" 

[For  other  examples,  see  APPENDIX  3.4,4] 


Nabokov's  delicate  adumbration  (quoted  here  from  his 
"Motes  to  Ada",  p.  472)  is  made  more  explicit  by  Carl  B. 
Proffer  In  his  article  "Ail a  as  Wonderland:  A  Glossary  of 
Allusions  to  Russian  Literature",  in  his  A  Book  of  Things 
about  Vladimir  Nabokov  (Ann  Arbor,  1974),~pT7SB. 
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aperitif   (GL,  ISS)  SF,  18) 
arrondissement  (LH,  51, 

113) 
baigneur  /  balgneuse   (RC, 

62;  SM,  148) 
bidet   (SO,  150) 
bistro   (RL,  163) 
bourgeois   (DS,  25;  SM, 

iTO;  A,  7J0) 
buvette   (GL,  158j  TT,  54) 
cacahuetes   (SM,  147) 
cafe-au-lait  (A,  S) 
petit  cafe  au  coin  (AL, 

114) 
calejon  de  bain  (LH,  31) 
carte  d'identite  (V,  206) 
carte  de  travail  (RL,  138) 
chambre  garnie   (V,  213;  L, 

256;  LH,  51) 
chiens  interdits  (A,  524) 
client   (SM,  148) 
cinema   (SM,  151) 
clochard   (AP,  74) 
commissalre   (AL,  118,  121) 
cammissarlat   (LH,  55) 
cure  (GL,    83) 
femme  de  menage   (TT,  72) 
foie  gras   (LH,  81) 


lieu  de  naissance  (A,  8,  25) 
litre  de  rouge   (Ul,  32) 
lycea  (L,  13) 
naire  (LH,  49,  113) 
mairle  (L,  28) 
mAtro  (L,  22;  LH,  87) 
pied-j-terre   tSM,  59;  PF,  76) 
plage   (KQK,  260;  SH,  147,  149; 

L,  14;  LH,  21,  27) 
prefecture   (L,  297" 
rentier  (DS,  60;  L,  177) 
rez-de-chaussfee  (A,  S08{  TT, 
salon   (DS,  192) 
salon  de  couture  (LH,  112) 
specialite  de  la  naison   (SF, 

18) 
soiree  (G,  54;  LH,  114,  175) 
syndicat  d' initiative   (DS, 

190) 
tartine  au  miel   (A,  75) 
terrains  4  vendre  (SM,  146) 
toilettes   (LH,  32) 
train  de  luxe  (GL,  41;  A,  151) 
vin  ordinaire   (SM,  187j  LH, 

-52) 

visa  de   sortie      (AL,    121;    SH, 

7^2) 


Blitzpartien      (A,    575) 
Blumenerde      (G,    71) 
Bruderschaft     (GL,    105;    I, 
T7o[  p,  i5o) 

Buchstaben      (A,    227,-379) 
Budenzucker     (KQK,   94) 


Bursch     (G,    55) 
Dackel      (A,    14,    37,   61 
Diele     (RB,    5) 
Direktor      (G,    89) 
erbswurst      (AU,    78) 
Finanzamt      (a,    194) 


Granville  Hlcka  ("A  Man  of  Many  Words",   Saturday  Review. 
Jan.   28,    1967,    32)   suspects   that   the  vrord  is  Nabokov's 
"invention";    G.   Dackel    'dachshund'.   -. 
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FrUhstUck  (I,  112) 
Galantecle  (DP,  135) 
Heraoq   (NT,  47;  KQK,  2; 

RC,    64;    DP,    142;    d5,    71) 
Hoctvnodern      (G,    15^  A,    350, 
"  5S4) 
Hohensonne      (A,    132) 
InflationszAlt     (LL,   49) 
Kartoffel     (G,    71) 
Kautsch     (ASL,    144) 
Kerl      (P,    170) 
Kino      (KQK,    147) 
Klubs«ssel      (A,    247) 
Kneipe      (AP,    62) 
KUnstlerpostkarte  <A,    353) 
Kurort      (RL,    137;    L,    157) 
Kuraaal      (KQK,    251) 


KSdel      (A,    369) 

Pension      (M,    2   et   passim) 
Plssoir      (M,    27) 
PoliaelprSsidium      (SM,    277) 
Rabatt       (KqK,    167) 

Schriftsteller     (LL,    53) 
Sitzrlesen      (SM,    265) 
Sportsmann      (P,    192) 
Stadtbahn     (M,    5,    10) 
Tanzsalon     (K3K,    251) 
Vollmllch      (G,    93) 
Hltzbold      (A,    315) 
Witze      (BS,    129) 
Wunderktnd      (DF,    25,    78;    A, 

218,    379) 
WOrstchen      (M,    13;    D,    16) 


2.5     Culture  and  Learning  (French) 


agents -provocateurs      ( SO , 
i  la  node     (DS,    211)     ^14) 
anclen  reglnie      CBS,    133) 
avant-garde     (LH,   61) 
bite  noire     (GL,   126;    SO, 

101,   ??5) 
bonhomme      (LH,    117) 
comne  11  faut     (L,    249) 
contretemps      (L,    77,    270; 

P,    182;    A,    527) 
engage     (PfJ  195) 
en  passant     (DF,    10) 
en  regard      (A,    7,    46,    577) 
en   route      (L,    38) 
faits-dlvecs      (A,    134;    LH, 
faux  pas     (L,    224) 
feuilleton     (G,   84;    P,   45) 


Jole  de  vivre  tGL,  56) 
neant  (BS,  191;  PF,  56) 
objets  trouvfes  (A,  462) 
oeil-de-boeuf  (A,  205) 
par  excellence  (PF,  269) 
raison  d'etre     CL,    156;    SO, 

1?8) 
rubrique      (L,    77) 
sang-froid      {GL,    13;    LH,    95) 
sans-g^ne     (V,    210;   LL,    58; 

TT,    47) 
savolr-fatre      (G,    192;    BS, 

199) 
savoir  vlvre     (BS,    51;   L,    104) 
sfejour     (SO,    198) 
style  moderne      (G,    202) 
tableau(x)   vivant(s)      (E,    21; 

P,    42;    J,    425) 
trompe   I'oeil      (SB,    218;   A, 

141;    SO,    167) 
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2.6  Llt«ratur«  and  Life-Style  <Prench) 
denouement  (G,  58) 


blographle  rornancee  (S,  52, 

212;  RL,  19;  LK,  122) 
catalogue  raTsonn^  TdS.  7; 

PF,  84;  Ul,  8) 
Cher  maltce  (3H,  282) 
comidie  de  moeurs  (GO,  37) 
consonne  d'appul  (PP,  68) 
beau  milieu  (A,  17) 
beau  monde   (AS,  129;  A,  253;  1 

LH,  117;  SO,  147,  258)  „.,^„  -,.™^o   ( =«,   iofi\ 
caliche— Ja,  78,-55,  87!  LH,  '"*'*^"  d'Brmea  (SM,  190) 

~To)  nfecessaire  (de  voyage)  (SM, 
causeur   (CP,  104)  143,  253;  SO,  "554) 

charmeur  (SR.  193)  °''1=^=  ^'"^"^     '^-  ^^^ 

dfanisaion  eplorie  (A,  132-3)   "  Promener  en  equipage  (SM,^ 
due  4  volonte   (SM,  191;  SO,   rencontre   (S«,  191;  L,  303) 

-„.^.-   ,_   ,--,         "^'  strapontin   (GL,  157;  RL, 
ecarte   IG,  112)  —   ^g^.  j-   ggj 

femme  fatale   (GL,  S3;  I,      vase  de  voyage   (SM,  5?) 

iT?;  RL,  151) 
grande  cocotte  (RL,^40) 

2.7  Nuance,  Suggestion,  Emotion  (French  and  Russian) 
a  rather  soothing  flou  quality  (SM,  34) 
fluid  and  floij  Italian  verse  (A,  23) 


genre   (GO,  126) 
tnftme  jeu  (G,  182i  BS,  215)  . 
monologue  Int^rieur   (A,  61) 
completes   (A,  64) 


grande  passion  (LH,  10) 
■  d'affaires  (LH,  21) 


F.  flou  'indis- 
tinct, blurry, 
soft,  melting' 


fadeur  (LH.  182) 
douceur  (A,  106, 


insipidity,  flatnass,  dullness' 
sweetness,  softness,  gentleness* 

, ' inattention,  diversion,  absence 

of  mind' 
.  "the  concave  curve  formed  by  the 
_  spine;  in  a  vfoman,  the  lumbar  In- 

curvation" (AL,  421) 
frfllement   (A,  361)    P. 'slight  touch,  gentle  brushing 

against' 
qrasseY*'''°'**=  ^"1  '^i  *■•'«  """"r  (trilling  of  the  r)'(cf. 
AS.  136;  LH.  llT.SOS)    EO,  II,  377)[  Nabokov  speaks  of 
RTs  "grasseyement  parisien  "° 

P.  Dommergues,  "Entretien  avec  Vladimir  Nabolcov",  Les 
lanoues  modernes .  62il  (1968),  9S;  cf,  "the  gentlemanly 


■^ersburgan  burr  of  [Prof,  Chateau's]  r"  (P,  125). 
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pudeur   (A,  492) 

trouvaille  <A,  106, 

j47i'*LH,  253) 
an  anqe  gauche  way  (L,  ! 

164) 
accroehe-coeur  (LH, 


grain  de  beautfe  (SM, 


modesty,  delicacy,  pudency,  re- 
ticence ,  bashf ulness ' 

.'a  felicitous  find' 

.'clumsy  angel* 

a  curved  lock  of  hair  glued  to 
the  tanple;  a  spit  curl'  (lit. 
■hooking  the  heart") 
a  beauty  spot  Intended  to  bring 
out  the  whiteness  of  the  slcln' 

p  'a  Jelly  made 

aimsnds  and  sugar; 
Jelly  of  white  meat";  WID:  blanc- 
mange .  n.'a  dessert  made  Cram 
gelatinous  or  starchy  substances 
and  milk'i  Nabokov  points  out! 
"This  almond-millc  Jelly  (an  old 
French  and  English  sweet,  not  to 
be  confused  with  our  modern 
'blancmange'  [see  WID])  might  be 
artificially  colored"  <E0,  II, 

533-4) 
.  a  type  of  porcelain  or  ceramic, 
produced  also  In  Sevres;  'the 
soft,  mellow  ensemble  of  colors 


attendrlssement  tGL, 


maussade 


of  I 


pair 


ing' 


."melting  ravishment"  (A,  245); 
"sof theartedness,  a  state  of  being 
touched  by  something  that  pleas- 
antly affects  one's  sensibility" 
<E0,  II,  213);  cf.  umilenie.  be- 

,  F. 'cheekbones'^  (with  associations  of 
roundness  and  color  [F.  pomme 
•apple']) 
19;  A,  P. "discontent,  surly,  sullen,  sulky, 
5oT)     gloomy" 
moue   (L,  137;  A,  457)  F.'a  pouting  grimace  (contracting 

the  lips)  expressing  discontent" 
pleureuses   (A,  437)    F,"wldow"s  weeds' 
tendresse  (L,  7,  ZOS;  F. " tenderness,  fondness' 

A,  391) 
malice   (L,  246;  LH,    F. "malice,  wickedness,  mischievous- 

~      ^24)    ness' 
frisson  (A,  135)      F. "shudder,  throb" 

Some  words  are  employed  because  of  their  suitability  of 
sound  and  rhythm,  especially  in  combinations  like 
cares  and  mls^res  (TT.  59)   pals  and  poules   (SW.  169) 
half  poule,  half  puella     fragile,  frlleux   (L,  275) 
U,  572) 
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"poates  maudlts"   (G,  308) 


cavalier  servant  (L,  260) 


see  Verlalne's  essay  "Les 
pontes  maudlts"  (1884) 
"The  type  of  le  beau  tfenfe- 
breux  (the  handsoni>>  and  som- 
ber  knight,  from  "Beltene- 
bros,'  as  Amadis  de  Gaul 
called  hljnself)  was  a  fash- 
ionable model  for  young  nen 
In  the  late  1820*8"  (EO,  III, 
301) 

a  knight  who  has  vowed  to 
serve  his  (married)  lady;  see 
the  treatment  of  the  subject 


i£  I!l££  luBte  (L,  49r  £,  136) 


!■ Inutile  beauts  (G,  204) 


rodlna  (SM,  9S) 
soomerki  (SM,  81 


stressing  the  writer's  verbal 
meticulousness;  now  denoting 
a  very  suitable  word  or  ex- 
pression 

a  reference  to  Alain  Chartier'S 
ISth  Century  poem  "La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Mercy"  (and  Keats' 
ballad  of  the  same  title);  cf. 
the  same  slightly  Ironical 
undertone  In  the  phrase  "She 
was  a  Belle  Dame  with  a  good 
deal  of  Mercl"  (AP,  Gl) 
'love  court',  a  social  enter- 
tainment rather  than  insti- 
tution of  11th  Century  Pro- 
ven9al  courtly  society  where 
the  conduct  of  Its  members  was 
Judged  according  to  standards 
°^   fi-h'  amor  and  amour  cour- 
tols 

since  Kierkegaard's  Bei;rebet 
Ancest  (1844)  [The  Concept  of 
Dread  J  and  exlstentTalism,  tile 
the  word  is  frequently  em- 
ployed In  literary  circles; 
Nabokov  is  severely  critical 
of  the  attitude  toward  life 
it  implies 

a  short  formula  for  Nabokov's 
aesthetic  (here  and  in  a 
passage  in  SM  (lOl]  th?  ex- 
pression re?ers  to  a  white 
pencil) 

(.'motherland' 


:he  lovely  Russlai 
isk"  (SM,  81);  US' 
jmblnatlon  with 
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kainerlstoch)ca  (A,  238) 
apazmoehka   (A,  421) 
vodochkl   (A,  249) 
fotochkl   (A,  405) 
shtuchkl  (A,  3BS) 
skeletlkt   (A,  367) 
)cresti)c   (A,  375,  377) 
karavanchllc  (A,  419) 
wastechko   (A,  135,  127,  331) 


•youns  chambermaid' 
'little  spasm' 
•little  vodkas' 
'little  photos' 
'little  stunts' 
•little  skeletons' 
'little  cross- 
'small 


Phrases: 

(A, 
y  CA 

IS?) 

trvahnuvshlh 

tarin 

463) 

ilTk 

332) 

notki  podobos 

nstr. 

156) 
liki 

(LH,  112) 

form 

(i 

380) 

LH, 

istoshniv  stor 

[A, 

406) 

the  past's  baubles' 
reshaking  old  times' 
stumbling  huddle' 
with  all  the  hues  of  I 
little  r-otes  of  obsegi 

in  tender  diminutive' 
savory  little  method' 


2.8   Resemblances  (Rus: 


absolyutno  (A,  454) 
angel   (A,  64) 
apelsln   (DF,  203) 
delikatno  (A,  232) 
dyakon   (A,  451) 
energichno  (A,  92) 
fal'ahtvo   CA,  263) 
glmnazist   (P,  176) 
huligani   (GL,  66;  P,  73) 
interesnoe   (A,  15} 
Icorrektniy  (A,  513) 
kotleta  (A,  476{  UJ,  209) 
leiKon  (DF,  203) 


raetamorphoza   (LH,  226) 
misernoe  (A,  7) 
penyuar  (A,  16) 
progresivnoe   t^,  7) 
prercgativa  (A,  514) 
protestuyu   (A,  257) 
seriozno   (A,  257) 
sharlatanchl   (LH,  218) 
ahlafrok  (A,  156) 
shveitsar   (SM,  186) 
almpatlchoe   (A,  514) 
snobi  (sg,  160) 
traurniy  (A,  234) 
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uiBllenle   (A,  245) 


zhalost'   (A,  334) 
otchavanle   (pS,  7;  A, 387) 
toaka   (C,  266) 

cukullruyushchlv   (A,  26) 
shlvopavut   (A,  462) 
obozhayu   (A,  411) 


"attendrlasement-  melting  rav- 
lahment"  (A,  245),  translated 
as  'tendecness'  In  EO;  In  his 
conunentary,  Nabokov  writes: 
"The  word  can  be  accurately 
rendered  only  by  the  French  ■ 
attendrlssement. . .  it  can  be 
paraphrased  by  'melting  mood,* 
'sof theartedness, *  ' tender 
emotion,'  and  the  like.  It  Is 
related  to  compassion  as  charm 
is  to  beauty  or  a  dewy  eye  to 
one  brimming  with  tears."  (EO. 
Ill,  71) 
R.  -pity- 
R.  'despair' 

R.  'yearning';  cf.  va  toslcuvu 
DO  tcbe  nevinosimo  TX,  411)  *I 


R.    'I  adore' 


(mova)  dushen'ka     (A.    379) 

R. 

'(my)   dear/darling'    (A, 

^*^3,'lfi.'21;,^u.ri.^i 

B. 

'dear' 

moya  radost'      (A,    367) 

R. 

•my   Joy' 

angel  moy     <A,   64) 

R. 

'my  angel' 

raduqa  mola      (BS,    161,    1G2) 

R. 

'my  rainbow' 

milevshlv     (A.    102) 

R. 
R. 

'my  sad  bliss' 
'dearest' 

bozhe  mov      (SM.    249J    PP. 
ja3;T7  45l7  463,    4^, 
530;    Ui,    165) 

R. 

"mon  Dieu  -  rather  than 
'My   God'^   (SM,    249) 

a  ti   ean'n^sh'?      {A.    109) 

R. 

'and   do  you   reirembpr?' 

davnlin  davno     <A,    266) 

R. 

'lon^i,    long  ago" 

tebva.    tebva     <A.   411) 

R. 

'you,   you' 

siava  Boou     <P.   19)     ^^S) 

R. 
R. 

'thine,    thine,    thine' 
'thank  God' 

Diminutives! 

cha^ka     (A,    232) 

R. 

■tea' 

pflpochkg     (A.   242) 

R. 

'dad' 

I'Po-^hka      (A,    342) 

R. 

'little  paw' 
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2.9      ImAglnary   Languages 


morndammer  i 


sgh   (SR,  185) 


G.  I 


konwacher   (SR,1R8)  G, 

Husmuder  (SR,  199)  G. 
Peplerhus   (SR,  191  et  passim)  E, 

vanbol   (SR,  192)  G. 

mossmons  (SR,  194)  G. 

vel   (SR,  194)  G. 

grosken   (SR,  195)  G, 

kappen  (BS,  104)  G. 

1st  auk  beterkeltet  (BS,  108)  G. 


Konlqswiicht.er  'king's  guard' 
Hausmutter  'house  mother' 
,  people( 's)  &  G.  Haus  'house 
Wandball  'wall  ball' 
HoosmSnner  'moss/bog  men' 
Welle  'wave' 
Gcoschen  'am 
Kappen  'caps 


ill  < 


>ln' 


iold'  ;  perhaps  alsc 


zueruk   (BS,  108) 
klubzessel   (BS,  143) 
fruntgenz   (BS,  180) 
turrabroKhen  (BS,  181) 
schlapp   (BS,  198) 
was  ver  a  trum   (BS,  215) 
frishtik  (BS,  219) 
raghdirst   (PF,  85) 
Kronblik   (PF,  99) 
tremkin   (PF,  108) 
kamergrum   (PP,  109) 
muderperlwelk  (PF.  116) 
stelnmann   (PF,  143) 
shpiks  (PP,  147) 
buchmann  (PF,  161) 


,  zurUck  ' back ' 

,  Klubsessel  'armchair' 
jntqanse  'front(ier) 
nn  'tower'  &  E.  broken 
Tlapp.  a.  'limp,  splne- 
5  fOr  ein  Traum  'what  a 
jhstiick  'breakfast' 
:hedurst  'thirst  for  re- 


.  TraumkSnlq  'dream  king' 

,  Kammer  'chamber'  &  E. groom 

,  Perlmutterwolke  "mother-of- 

pearl  cloud* 
,  Stelnmann  'stone  man' 


picken  ' 

.  Buchmann 


ipy,  cheat' 
'book  man' 


2.10  Latin 

ab  ovo   (UT,  168)  anlme  meus   (A,  541) 

ad  absurdum  (RL,  89)  apparatus  criticus  (PP,  86) 

animula   (G,  231j  BS,  190)  a  priori   (DS,  201[  G,  211) 

anxletas  tlbiarum   (SM,  266)  ars  plctoris   (DS,  136) 
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brevls  lux  (BS,  195) 
blandula  <G,  231) 
cogito  (BS,  172) 
columba  <P,  158} 
crux  (BS,  19Z) 
cun  (TD,  9}  W,    10) 
curriculum  vitae   (GO,  119; 
"SS,    271) 
damnum  Infectum   (£F,  85) 
delectatio  morosa   (L,  45) 
dtxl   (DS.  152) 
dramatis  peraonae  (G,  56) 
fascinum  (L,  21) 
femina   (I-,  123) 
fllius  aquae  (A,  243) 
finis   (L,  271) 
"Gaudeamus  Igltur"  (E,  20) 
glandulella   (A,  378) 
homo  sapiens   (BS,  157;  SM, 
2'55J 
homo  pollex  tL,  161) 
in  copula  (BS,  I03j  A.lll) 
in  extremis   (A,  119) 
inqult  (BS,  196) 
in  situ  (SM,  264) 
In  toto  (G,  188;  BS,  83; 

L,  310) 
m  vacuo  (SM,  280) 
in  vivo  (A,  219) 
ipso  facto  (UT,  178) 
lacus   (LA,  160) 
lapsus  (G,  78) 
machlna  telephonlca  (L,  207) 
marla  (LA,  160) 
mea  culpa   (A,  91;  SO,  291) 
manento  mori  (PP,  99,  222) 
modus  Vivendi  (BS,  44) 
muscae  volantes   (SM,  34) 
nesclmus   (DS,  146) 


non  sequltur  (LH,  63) 
omen  faustum  (L,  264) 
pace  (SO,  178,,  244) 
pavor  nocturnus  (L,  72) 
perpetuus  mobile  (DF,  162) 
per  se   (BS,  52) 
persona  grata  (PP,  175) 
polllce  verso   (A,  39) 
post  factum  (DP,  125) 
pro  doma  sua   (SO,  242) 
pudor  agrestis  (P,  35) 
puella   (BS,  193,  196;  A,372) 
puerulus  (A,  430) 
quid  pro  quo   (P,  103) 
quinquennium  Neronls   (SH.272) 
q.e.d.   (DS,  209) 
"Rigor  Mortis"  (L,  254) 
scripts  (PF,  181) 
sensu  largo   (A,  418) 
serratuE   (B,  30}  A,  313) 
"Silentlum"   (A,  257) 
solus  rex   (P,  86;  PF,  119; 

LH,  160) 
speculum   (K^,  237;  DS,  38) 
sperare  (KQUi  ^37) 
sub  rosa   (BS,  50;  SM,  169) 
sumpsimus  (PF,  314) 
Terra  Caelestls  (A,  585) 
terra  incognita  < 
teste   (PF,  275) 
usque  ad  (A,  243) 
vagula  (G,  231) 
valuta   (K^,  114) 
venatlones   (BS,  156} 
venus  febrlculosa  (L,  200} 
verbum  sine  ornatu   (BS.  110} 
voluptas   (L,  23) 
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Appendix   3.1 


a«culoruffl  novus  nascltur  ordo     <G,   259) 
FeminauRi  Iuc«t  per  bMnbyclna  corpus     (BS,   1S9) 
at  passlo  morbus   aurelisna      (SH,    173) 
arlda  quaedam  vlarum  descriptlo     (G,    115) 
0   lente   currlte   noctis   equi      (L,    321) 
verba  volant,    scrlpta  manent     (PF,   176) 
subsidunt  montes  et  Juga  celsa  ruunt     (A,   255) 
Inslste,    anime  meus,   et   adtende  fortiter      (A,    484) 


APPENDIX  3 


3,1   Zoology 


arachnid  (A,  338) 
barbel  (B5,  ISe) 
basilisk  <SF,  28) 
capercaillie  (PF,  139) 
cardinal  <PF,  95) 
caribou  (P,  125) 
chevin  {C,  259) 
chough   tA,  509,  524-5;  LH, 

195) 
chromid   (BS,  156) 
cichlld   {A,  239) 
coot   (A,  509,  524-5) 
coypu   (A,  391) 
dipteron  /diptera   (SM,  138; 

TI,  121) 
dugoog  (L,  244) 
fringetail   (A,  5S4) 
goby   (LI,  86) 
grebe   (A,  509,  524,  525) 
gudgeon   (C,  259) 
hoopoe  (G,  105;  A,  78) 
ichneumon   {5H,  22S;  A,  56, 

~   79) 


lampyrid   (M,  73) 
lemming   (LH,  24) 
lemur   (TD,  21) 
libellul. 
macaw   (LH,  32)'     ' 
manatee   (L,  169) 
marmot   (L,  170)  [see  EO,  III. 
231J 
medusa  (TS,  28) 
micro  (LH,  14) 
nutria  (A,  391) 
okapi   (TD,  21;  A,  43) 
oryx   (A,  43) 
peba  (G,  202) 
primatal   (A,  442) 
pseudopod  (KaK,  193;  SM,  222) 
samoyed   (A,  104) 
sicybab  (squirrel]   (A,  94) 
vlcuila   (PF,  20) 
vison   (A,  391) 
wagtail   (SM,  106) 
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b )  Entomology 

Amandus  Blue   (G,  145)  Krueper's  White   (SH,  253) 

Angle  King  <G,  344)  Large  Emerald  (SM,  132) 

Amur  hawfcnioth   (SM,  156)  Lobster  Moth   (SM,  124) 

Aphantopus  Ringlet   (G,  145)  Lorelei  Underwing   (A,  56) 

Apollo   (AU,  83)  Malayan  Hawkmoth   (G,  122) 

Arran  Brown   (SM,  131)  Mann's  White   (SM,  205) 

aspen  hawk  moth   (G,  121)  Meadow  Brown   (A,  43G) 

Brimstone   (G,  36;  SM,  176)  Monarch   (P,  138;  A,  158) 

Burnet  moth  (G,  145)  Morpho  (AU,  84;  A,  551;  LH, 

birdwing  butterfly   (TT,  41)  „^^j^^  frltillary   (G,  110) 

Cabbage  White   (AU,^83^^SM,^^  ^^^^^^^   (G,  131) 

Carmen  Tortolseshell  TX\    55)  nymphalid   (SM,  133) 

Catoeala  adultera   (SM,  135)  Oak  Eggar   (SM,  132,  147) 

Catocalid   (G,  107;  A,  55)  Odettian  Sphinx   (A,  56) 

Cattleya  Hawkmoth   (A,  56)  oleander  hawk   (AU,  84) 
Chapman's  Hairstreak  (SM,  205)  Orange  moth   (SH,  129) 

Cleopatra   (SM,  147)  Paphia  Frltillary   (P,  177) 

Clouded  Yellow   (SM,  147;  A,  Peacock   (A,  400,  524) 

^^^'  Pliifjia   (SM   134) 

Copper   (CH,  158;  G,  145;  SM,  iLUiiM   ^^El. 

iT?)  Persian  Vaporer   (A,  56) 

Cordigera   (SM,  136)  pterid   tC,  123,  131,  133) 


Death's  Head  moth   (G,  122) 


Poplar  Admirable   (SH,  129, 


Emperor  moth   (SM,  121)  133,  192) 

^^   ,^   ,„,,  Puss  Moth   (A,  55,  56) 
Eplcnaptera  moth   (G,  107)  — •    • 

i.i,   ^c(    ~  Queen  of  Spain   (SM,  218j  A, 
Ergane  (LH,  36)  '^       '    ^j-^j 

Freya  Frltillary   (G,  145)     Bed  Admirable   (KQK,  44;  SM, 

..  ,j   fn   ,Qi   r-   ie      257,  305;  PF,  17?7'290;  A, 
geometrid  (P,  197;  £.36!  — '  ^^A,    SO,  l76) 

coat  Moth  (SM,  132)  -'      "^"9^-^  'S-  ^^■'-  ^^'  ^'"2) 

Gruner's  Orange-tip  (SM,  253)  ^^^''^      '^'  ^^^' 
„  ,   .    ,.   /CM   ■ij'51         Selene  Frltillary   tG,  14S) 
Hairstreak   (SM,  132)  _ 

Heldreich's  Sulphur  (SM,  253) 

Hero   (SM,  132) 

Hippolyte  Grayling    (SM,    247) 

,      .  ,    .        ..      ,-     ...  Speckled  Wood     (SM,    176) 

hummingbird  moth      (G,    145;  "^  — ' 

SM,    134j    A,    510)    Sulphur      (SM,    138) 
Kibo  Frltillary     <A,    i§) 
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Sharkmoth     (A 

Sievers"   Carmelite   (SH,    132) 

Silvius   Skipper      (SM,    132) 


Swallowtail   (CH,  158;  AU, 
83.  St.  9;  TI,  122j  G,  145; 

SJJ,  120,  122;  A,  393> 
tiger  moth   (G,  122) 
Titania   (SH,  305) 
Toothwort  White   <PF,  44) 
Tortoiseshell   (SM,  12Bj  A, 


th   (SM,  128) 
(G,  36;  PF,  172) 


Urania  n 

Vanessa 

Vaporer   <A,  55) 

White   (G,  145  et  passim 

Yellow  Warbler   (P,  120) 

Zegris  (A,  500) 


(TI,  121,  124) 
agaric<s)   (SM,  43) 
agave  (UT,  ISl) 
alder   <TD,  9;  SM,  211; 


catalpa   (L,  212;  P,  120) 
celandine  (A,  38) 
chanterelle   (A,  212) 
cockle   (LH,  112) 


algarroba  (A,  371) 
ament   (CH,  155;  SM,  216 


216,  217)  columbine   (SM,  122, 
(A,  398) 


138; 


7,  Te) 

=.„.«(^.  Ir,        i/M)»  convolvulus   (LD,  264;  RL,  83; 

amanita      (£L,    102)  — '  -t-'    .-; 

ammodendron      (G,    131) 

38;  LH, 


E,  74;  SH,  135,  207;  A, 
aphelandra   (A,  554)  cycla>nen   (KfiK.  140) 

araucarla   (TS,  27;  PF.  209;   ""^"^f-''^"   'Ul.  304) 
LH,  232)  ephedra  (G,  131) 
fennel   (TT,  86) 
fleabane   (A,  156) 
forsythia   (BS,  1B6) 
asphodel   (RL.  24  et  passim:   ^^^^^^   (pp   „  ^ST,    A,  7, 

till  T^i'  >  -inn      c.->o\ 

bilberry   (P,  197;  SM,  138) 

birthuort   (A,  247) 
bladder-senna  (A,  128,  196) 
bluet   (A,  299) 


arbutus   (SM,  308;  U{,  34) 
aril  <A,  334) 
arolla   (A,  554) 


glycine   (^,  213) 


broom   (LH,  34) 
burdock  (LH,  195) 
burnberry  (A,  266,  280) 
Butterfly  Orchid   (A,  8) 
Caltha  palustris   (A,  63) 
camomile  (G,  145;  LH,  112) 
campanula   (SM,  212) 


hautbols  (AS,  132) 
helleborine  (A,  204) 
hornbeam   (SM,  304) 
hyssop  (violet)   (BS,  4( 
Inunortelle   (A,  4B6) 
imperialis   <A,  68) 
Ipecacuanha   (TI,  124) 
ironweed   (PF,  186) 
Jacaranda   (PP,  206) 
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Jove's  campions   (SM,  122) 
juniper  <SF,  7) 
kelp  (PF,  146) 
lasiagrostis  (G,  131) 
lingonberry   (GL, 24)  [see  EO, 
II,  324  ff.] 
llrtodendron   (LA,  17lj  A, 

68,  2B3,~400) 
loofah   (LD,  84;  DF,  152) 
lupine   (SM,  13B) 
medlar   (A,  319) 
melllol:   (SH,  130) 
mullein   (A,  55) 
myosote   (A,  494) 
nenuphar   (PF,  131;  A,  199; 

"  UI,  25) 
palemonlum  <SM,  122) 
parthenoclssus  (PF,  22) 
paulownla   (A,  43,  522) 
pea-tee   (SM,  41) 
pentstemon  (SM,  138) 
peperomia   (KQK.  140) 
phlox   (I,  86) 


russula   (G,  90) 
saguaro  (L,  241) 
salix   (BS,  lis) 
samara  (SM,  171;  L,  155) 
sanlcle  (A,  8) 


saxifrage  (SM,  306) 
scablosa  (G,  110,  145) 
scabious  (BD,  30;  SM,  136) 
sealyham  (cedar)   (A,  211) 
sedum  (SH,  306) 
sempervirent   (A,  522) 
shattal   (A,  78,  94,  96,  101) 
sorrel  (G,  345) 
sphagnun   (SM,  81;  PP,  306) 
spiraea  (A,  390) 
spurge  (G,  345j  LH,  34) 
star  of  trilliuir   (PF,  42) 
starwort  (A,  401) 
Strelitzta   (LH,  184) 
sweet-flaq  (A,  216,  217) 
syringa   (RL,  8) 
tacamahac  (£,  111) 
tamarack  11,    16) 
tangelo   (A,  263) 
tell   (A,  SI) 
Telluride  pine  (TE,  127) 
thuja  (GL,  194;  G,  173) 
torus   (SM,  147) 
twayblade   (A,  216,  217) 
ulex   (LD,  115) 
willow  herb   (PF,  186) 


3.3  Medicine 


amblvert      (A,    165) 
ambon      (A,    451) 
amelus      (SH,    203) 
auricle     (LH,    133) 
axilla      (PE,    22S;    A 


;   membrane      (LH,    157) 

:ity      (L,    200) 

(DS,    66;    SF,    9;    G,    i 
157;    P,    44j   A,    32T) 
(L,    176;    A,    104) 
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icle   (DS,  93) 
Ola   (A,  401) 
caryatics*  (A,  81) 
cerebellum   (G,  238)  L,  132, 
261) 
cerebcitia   (LH,  146) 
chorea   tSL,  137) 
chronophobia   (A,  388) 
clitorism  (A,  394) 
cochlea   (A,  209,  231) 
comedo  (PF,  278) 
conjunctivitis   tP,  21) 
corpuscles  of  Krause   (L, 

"62 ) 
cricoid   [TT,  81) 
deltoid   (A,  82) 
dementia   (A,  365) 

;ntia  paralytica 
embrocation   (A,  284) 
emetic   (SM,  292) 
epigaster   (W^,  178) 
epithelium   (LD,  183;  DS, 

164;  A,  33,  371,  467) 
flatus   (L,  l22) 
furuncle   (SR,  209) 
furunculosls   (S,  160) 
ganglion  /ganglia   (L,  176) 
glabella   (E,  39;  P,  156) 
glans  (A,  394) 
gynandromorph   (SM,  127) 
halitosis   (BS,  222) 
hermaphrodite   (BS,  119) 
lentigo  (L,  113) 
lepidosis   (A,  132) 
lumbus*   (A,  lis) 
marasmus   (DF,  132} 
matrix  (L,  167) 


menarche   (L,  49) 
minimus   (ASL,  149) 
monomaniac   (RL,  102) 
neurasthenia   (LH,  14B) 
occipital  bone   (TT,  102) 
omoplate  (A,  275) 
ophryon   (SK,  85) 
palpebra   (BS,  191;  A,  23) 
papillae   (K^K,  2) 
paresis   (LH,  239) 
parturition   (A,  252;  LH,  94) 
patella   (A,  279) 
pederast   tPF,  84) 
pederosis   (L,  57,  259)  Isee 

AL,  361-2] 
perineum   (L,  21) 
phtisis   (SR,  211) 
placebo   (LH,  97) 
plethora   (BS,  110;  L,  172; 

■"  A,  435) 
pneumothorax   (G,  336) 
podagra   (A,  574) 
psittacosis   (DS,  195) 
psychodramatics   (P,  45) 
psychologue   (L,  228) 
pterion   (A,  445) 
pudendron*   (A,  25) 
pustule   (L,  262) 
quinsy   (SM,  36) 
rouleau   (LH,  248) 
scapula   (A,  99,  188) 
sebum   (L,  43) 
septum   (MC,  144) 
somnambul ism   (DS,  125:  TT, 

—     So) 

splenius   (A,  118) 
sulcus   (L,  109) 
suture   (A,  393) 
syphiloloqist   (SM,  67)^ 


St   (SM,  67),^       I 

~    hyUoogle 


tachycardia   (L,  27)         urninglsm   (SR,  211) 
thorax   (AU,  80;  L,  239;  A,   vagltus"   (P,  47)' 

205,  ZlS)    „.,..   f-  T.n, 
trepanner   (LH,  108)         "'^'^^''   '5'  "«' 

ventricle   (A,  244) 


trepanning   (LD,  239) 

ee  AL, 

zygcma      (LH,    130) 


j«    ,    ^      .r      lo.    f  .,         viscera      (AL,    120:    G,    259:    P, 

undinist      (L,    252)    [see  AL,  '  '   — '  '   ra\ 


uranism     (m.,   97) 

3.4   Learning 
[3.4.1  -  3.4.4:  Nouns  according  to  etymological  origin] 

3.4.1  Greek 

amphibrach   (G,  163)  corybantlcs   (GL,  30) 

anastomosis  (SM,  144)  diaspora  (AP,  64) 

android   (A,  511)  dryad   (L,  123;  LS,  lOO) 

anthemion   (SM,  11;  A,  71)  eidolon   (K^,  90;  BS,  194) 

apothegm   (LH,  68)  ephebe   (PF,  66;  Ul,  206) 

apotheosis   tA,  406)  euthanasium    (SM,  108) 

bibliolatry   (A,  137)  gnomon   (A,  540) 

calligraph   (A,  349)  hetaera   (DF,  131;  G,  327) 

calligraphy   (AS,  125;  LH,44)  ioonoclast   (BS,  73;  78) 

"carpalistics"*   (P,  41)  krater   (PP,  133) 

caryatid   (G,  16;  BS,  140;  p,  logoddedaly   (L,  251) 

chl.„.   (V,  2»,  S„,  ,„"'^'  ■•°^"   '"■  "" 

chro..  (PF,  1591  ~  »et.b„l,  U.   «69) 

,„.,.,  Ttietemrjsychcsls   (M,  25) 
chromatlsm   tSM,  35)  '         -' 

.w   .  ~/.   ^^B\  metroTiania   (V,  209) 
chromes thesia  (A,  468) 

,.-  ,,,  mnemonics   (L,  292) 

chronography   (A,  109;  LH, 

~        168)  mcnopode   (£,  22) 
cline"  (A,  402)** 


The  USD  has  the  following  entry;  "Obstet.  The  first  cry 
of  the  new-born  infant" . 

WID'a  definition  of  the  word  is  somewhat  too  broad  for 
the  context;  AHD  has:  "Ecology.  A  series  of  differing 
characteristics  within  members  of  a  species  or  popula- 
tion, resulting  from  gradual  changes  or  transitions  in 
the  environment";  OED  does  not  list  the  word.  Here;  'a 
graded  series  of  changes. 
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nystagogue   (SM,  284,  285,     pylon   CPP,  99) 
stamnos   (A,  50) 
j9  sybarite   (K^,  SO;  UT,  167) 

nympholept   (L,  19) 

ollsbos"  (Lr96)^°  thanatology  (TT,  ") 


theolatry  (PF,  36) 
theopathy  tVS,  238) 
trisjcellon   (BS,  t) 


zephlr   (LL,  58;  A,  265) 


orgltron"   (A,  539) 

panoply  (G,  145) 

parhelion  (PF,  13) 

photism  (SM,  34)  upsilamba-  (i, 

polyhedron  11,    70) 

psychopompos   (PF,  226) 

3.4.2  Latin 

acclivity   (PF,  139)  crepuscule   (BM,  159;  A,  71, 

afflatus   (LH.  211)  colluvlun,   (TT,  60)  '°^'  '°" 


ancilla   (L,  261;  A,  393) 
ancillula"  (PF,  259) 


cupule   (G,  90; 


declivity   (G,  355) 
animula-  (GO,  73)  dsHideratun.  *(TT,  95) 

beatitude   (GO,  55;    L,  239;    rfi^^„„   z™  aa-, 
A,  1077  272;  T98,  532)  ^^='^""   '^'  ^** 
caloricTty   (L,  200)  effluvium   (SP,  8;  DS,  112; 

calvity   ,S.,-2ie;  P,  176,     ,,„_,,  f||/^Ih^'  '''' 
caret  (LH,  98)  factitude  (A,  476) 

cavil   (G,  250)  ^^^„g^  (pp^  ,g, 

«l«"y  *f^'  *!!  fascicle  (A,  204) 

fascinum*  (L,  21) 


certitude 


columbarium  (AA,  lOlj  BS,  31)^^^^^  j^,  123) 
corona  (ID,  3;  I,  65)  ^^^^^^  (£_  ^^Zi 
crepuacle  (AS.  127)         ^^^^^  (^^  ^^gj 

^  Cf.  Lord  Byron.  Chllde  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Canto  IV,  st. 


£,  edited  by  Paul  E, 

'"Granville  Hicks  (see  footnote  5)  writes:  "Ollsbos. ..com- 
pletely eludes  me"  (32)j  A.  Appel  explains:  "the  leather 
phallos  worn  by  participants  in  the  Greek  Dionysia"  (AL, 
370).  — 
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fulgucation      (A,    12) 
qammadion      (BS,    15) 
qlossolalia      (A,    484) 
granule      (G,    149;    SM,    216; 
"  P,    1' 

habitude      (TD,    9;    SO,~253: 
honorarium     (BS,    169) 
Ictus      (SL,    137) 


occludent      (PF,    86) 
otiosity     <PF,    232) 
pandemonium      (L,   67;    VS,    236) 
paterfamilias      <S,    160) 
patrla     (UT,    179) 
paucity     (SB,   189;   G,   163; 

~  SO,  106) 


(A,  405) 


Incunabulum  (5H,  298;  A, 131)  penumbra  (GL,  65;  SR,  188) 
Indicium   (G,  341;  A,  549)     perlustration   {B,  81;  K^, 

infusoria   (G,  53,  364;  RL,    „,,„„„„_„  n       idfll       ^^^ 

18T|  BS;  xiv;  ^9)  Pi»ng=n<^  ^kf    148) 
Intacta   (A,  3577  cf.  L,228)   plenitude   (PF,  245;  TT,  32) 
Integument   (DF,  95;  SR,  216;  preambulatlon   (BS,  196) 

VM.  '^  *(  13;  TT,  7) 
lambency   (G,  250) 
lanugo   (L,  1S8) 
lavabo   (A,  24) 
lemnlscate   tPF,  37,  136) 
llmbus   (SJJ,  120) 
literatus   (BM,  166) 
locus   (LL,  58;  L,  296) 

"lucubratiuncula"  (A, 559) 
lupanar   (A,  356) 
meniscus  (TT,  19) 
minutiae   (VS,  237;  LH,  8 
modicum  (PP,  278;  A,  19) 
module   (SS,  54) 


'  precentor  (G,  334) 
precession   (A,  497) 
proclivity  (DF,  97) 
propinquity  il,   84) 
pudibundity   (PF,  114) 
quiddity   (GL,  55;  G,  21; 
146;  PF,  60;  EO,  III, 
recrudescence   (PF,  187) 
remises   (L,  229) 
reticulation   (PF,  19) 
rotundity   (SM,  237) 
rusticity  (L,  154) 
saturnalia  (L,  140) 


mores   (L,  135;  TT,  35;  LH, 

193) 
natatorlum   CL,  163;  A,  480) 
nates   (L,  44;  LH,  40) 
nexus  (SH.  198) 
nimbus   (AU,  84;  LH,  15,  16) 


scholium   (BS,  xvl,  106;  PF, 

4^  297;  EO,  I,~Ix) 
scintilla   (GL,  62;  CP,  106; 

L,  289) 

simulacrum   (V,  207;  ^,  40; 

L,  115,  165,  177;  PF,  254; 

A,  792,  537) 

solipsism   (L,  14;  UT,  180) 


The  word,  according  to  Nabokov,  means  "a  bit  of  writing 
in  the  lamplight"   ("Notes  to  Ada",  p.  476). 
■  The  word  occurs  also  in  Nabokov's  "On  a  Book  Entitled 
Lollta  (AL,  p.  314). 
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speculum   (DS,  38;  TT, 
spicule  (EO,  II,  110) 
stemma   (LH,  111) 
stratum  (GL,    17;  LI,  83) 
striatlon 

" subungual Ity"   (£S,  9( 
tellurian  (BS,  16;  RL, 
tesselation  (A,  298) 
tinnitus  (SH,  309; 


umbra   (L,  113;  VS,  220) 
undulation   (TS,  29;  SS,  ! 
PF.  133,251;  A,  555;  LH,  ■ 
vagary  (A,  338) 
225;  LH,  169)  "■^^^"CY   <i.  ^9' 
(DS.  98)       vermlcule   (A,  571) 

.,    verlslmllltuda   (L,  73) 
24)  verslcle  (LL,  59) 
verslpel'   tPF,  68) 
{DS,  37) 
(A,  351) 


,  26; 
1^,  184) 
tintinnabulation  IG^,    44;     vim 
tractatule  (LH,  225)-'  '"'  voluptas"  (L,  23) 
transcendency   (LA,  165)       -^^^|.  g;  HI]    ^^'j^lJ^F^^ 
trlgon   (SB,  186)  ^^^^^^  ^^^    „.  ^g^  j^  335. 

turbidity  <E,  92)  L,  70,  TT;  PF,  247) 


3.4.3 


French 


abattoir   (AA,  107) 

canard  (A,  14) 

accolade   (LH,  176) 

canicule  (A,  95) 

ambuscade  (A,  99,  376) 

carillon   (GB,  94) 

apache  (SM,  224) 

cartosae*   (A,  ISO) 

apropos   Ca,  302 ) 

cartel  (AA,  91;  A,  345) 

arabesque   (Tl,  119) 

cassis   (C,  255) 

bagatelle  (BN,  36) 
battanta*  (A,  249) 
beau  monde  (AS,  129;  SO, 

14T7  258) 
bilboquet  (A,  82,  486) 
blanc   (A,  25) 
bobSche  (^,  278) 
bonhomie   (L,  269) 
bosket /  bosquet   (G,  339;  PF, 
105;  A,  291,  S77:  LH,  TS) 
buvard"  Ta,  72,  170) 
cabochon   (A,  466;  UJ,  98) 
cabriole   (A,  11) 
cache   (A,  243;  TT,  62) 
caliche  (A,  398) 


charabanc  (SM,  130;  A  78, 

85,  lis,  278) 
concierge  (TT,  11) 
I  convive  (C,  263;  PF,  21) 
coterie  ISH,    285;  LH,  159) 
crampon  (LA,  167) 
cravat   (DS,  178) 
cresset   (PF,  140) 
cretin   (K^K,  169;  G,  182;  PP, 
274;  A,  4'7^224,  485,  585;  W, 
73;  LH,  118;  30,  101) 

crevasse  (LA,  167) 
debouchement  (SM,  171;  L,  90) 
demilune  (PF,  106) 
desuetude   (P,  II) 


Digili 
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2^3) 


dlablecies  (EO,  II,  172) 
divertissement  CG,  337) 
enfilade   (VM,  76) 
en  passant   (ASL,  147) 
ensellure   (A,  414) 
entourage  (SR,  20S;  A,  15) 
entresol   (A,  324) 
escritoire  tE,  63) 
faience   (BM,  176) 
fSte  CC,  263;  LH,  211) 
flambeau   (PF,  126,  314: 
fracas   (LH,  96;  D,  140) 
fraise   (A,  375) 
"frisson"   (GO,  5) 
frottage  (A,  420) 
gaufrette  (BK,  40 
glacis  (PP,  126) 
glissade  (LA,  167) 
gloriette   (SH,  257) 
grille  (Sfi,  186) 
gueridon   (A,  372,  373) 
habitu^   (BA,  176;  G,  348; 

VS,  226) 
herbage   CA,  405) 
Incertitude  (SF,  9) 
Insouciance   (G,  162;  L,  240, 
279;  1^,  225) 
Interstice  (BS,  9^) 


nacre   (PF,  140;  A,  261) 

nuque  (A,  207) 

ogee   (BS,  157) 

ormulu   (P,  175;  A,  17) 

panier   (BS,  40) 

paraph  (RL,  116) 

parquetry   (BS,  136;  LH,  14, 

~       ~   169) 
peripety   (SR,  186) 
petit-beurre   (PF,  273,  276) 
phalanstery   (G,  259) 
planchette  (E,  91;  PF,  109; 

IT,  22S;  LH,  239) 
pointille   (pF,  277) 
poseur  (BD,  36,  421 
pottage   (LH,  217) 
pudtclty   (L,  83;  A,  416) 
randonnies*   (A,  329) 
ravage  (A,  559) 
reconnaissance   (A,  207) 
sabayon  11,    13) 
sans-gene   (LL,  53;  V,  210) 
savant  (SR,  21ij  P,  35,  36; 

A,  471;  SO,  121) 


Jet 


,  61) 


lansquenet   (PF,  122) 
loge   (PE,  224) 
lorgnette   (S,  166) 
lunel   (A,  271) 
lunette  (TT,  92) 
maquette   (L,  248) 
martinet   (PF,  155) 
molr^  (G,  163} 


scrutoir   (A,~372,  37'3t 
seance  (TT,  21) 
serac   (LA,  167) 
sortie  (SO,  198) 
soubrette  (LH,  19) 
stridulation   (UT,  157) 
taboret   (SR,  188) 
table  d'hote   (DS,  205) 
talon   (L,  101,  208;  PF,  149j 
A,  ■55,  419) 
tendressc   (L,  7,  T06;  A,  391) 
tome   (LL,  59;  A,  140;  TT,  31; 
SO,  191) 
trouvaille   (A,  106,  24?;  LH, 

■5^3) 
turpitude      (1,    65;    LD,    177) 
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Appendix    3.4 


vermeil      (L,    76)  vignette      (SF,    10) 

viands      (SM,    154)  vitrine      {LH,    106) 

vierge'      (A,    395) 

3.4.4     Various 

alpenstock    (CCL,    96;    TT,  51)      embrogllo      (VS,    333) 

antimacassar      (1,    154)  fackeltanz      (PF,    173) 

aparte*      (A,    27B)  fauteutl      <A,    511) 

avatar       IKQK,    219)  fest       (A,    364) 

aiijnuth      (G,    128)  fioriture      (A,    294;    cf.SO, 

baba   (GL,  1",  DF   119,  L     fleck   (SS,  54;  A,  52.  21B?^' 

K=,v,,,,.,»  (r   ^tl^Sl"^'"*^  -317:'lh,  34) 

babaiaga  (G,  255)'  j^^^^  ^^_   gg.  ^n,    eoT 

backflsch   (L,  115;  A,  424)    g^^^^^te   CK2K.  182) 

bhang   tBL,  140)  gesso   (A   42) 

borshch   <ASL,  146;  G,  171)    ^^^^^   (j'  ,3.  ^^    ^^g, 

borzoi   («C.  ISOi  I,  197;  SMj  ^olconda"  (PF.  17) 

braggadocio   (GO,  55)         groat   (DS,  174) 

bordello   (L,  82,  187)        herculanita*   (L,  304)^'' 

brocken   tPF,  183)  houri   (I,  138;  A,  349;  LH, 

caravansery   <L,  166,  212;  ,  .    ,,    ,,   ,,,,       ' 

_     -'     'a,  332)  imbroglio   (A,  333) 

charshaf    (GL,  158;  L,  55)  inamorata   (LH,  46,  102) 

ctiattel   (GL,  196)  ingle(dom,  — nook )   (P,  62; 

=ic.„„.  ,i.  =,  ,„,.,,„.„,.,.  f;  ir-,1 11": 

cockarnaroo   (A,  416)  ISl;  SM,  passim;  G,  794) 

cupola   (D,  22;  BD,  41;  BL,  izba  / Isba   (BD,  31;  CH,  155; 

6;  A,  91,  434)  V,  212;  GL,  169;  SH,  209; 

dacha   (CH,  159;  M,  47,  71;  PF,  1B3;  A   35,  87) 

A,  462)  jaeger  suit   (B3,  9^) 

dragoman   (G,  343)  ,    ,,/^i,-cc^ej:i- 

^       — '  karakul   (CH,  155,  156;  C, 

droshki   (KQK,  71;  G,  370;  256;  G,  67;  SM,  234;  P, 

RL,  6)  ~         134;  a7  183) 
(L,  85)        ~ 

i   witch  in  Russian  fairy  tales. 
A.  Appel  explains  "herculanita"  as  "a  very  potent  South 
American  variety  of  heroin"  (AL,  p.  436), 
'  The  word  hour!  occurs  repeatedly  in  Byron's  works,  e.g.. 
The  Giaour  (lines  741  and  1046)  or  Don  Juan  (Canto  I,  St. 
cTv  and  Canto  VIII,  st.  cxi  ff.). 


Digili 
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kasbek"  <A,  180)^^ 

shalwars"   (PF,  292)'^'' 

kohl   <A,  180;  LH,  169) 

shaman   (L,  261;  LH,  246) 

kulak   (DS,  54) 

shap(fi)ka   (0,  50;  DF,  28j 

marrousky   (PF,  185,  310) 

G,  297;  BS,  106,  107;  SJ 

monogahela   <SM,  ?00) 

solander   (A,  243) 

muzhik   (BM,  171j  0,  47j 

P, 

spoor   IL,  249) 

192;  DS,  49;  P,  138;  PF, 

183;  A,  73,  87,  335) 

stevedore   (SR,  202) 

oriflamme  (P,  198;  A,  127) 

,1'' 

"sunblick"   (A,  286) 

padishah  (PF,  230)^^ 

termagant   (VS,  222) 

paskha"   tBD,  31)^^ 

umyak   (PF,  255) 

peccadillo   <PF,  224;  A, 

431) 

valuta   (DS,  105) 

peri   (A,  19)20 

verst   (P,  B) 

pllcrow   (A,  542) 

wanderlust   (DB,  114) 

plnacoteca   (A,  250) 

woodwose   (PP,  201) 

piroshki   (G,  42) 

yoicfcfest   (A,  2381 

popo*   (KQK,  142)^' 

zamindary   (GL,  171) 

purlieus   (L,  131) 

zigqurat   (A,  423) 

salaam   (UT,  152) 

samovar  (ap,  51) 

schnapps   (BS,  127) 

schrund   (LA,  167) 

seraglio   (GL,  7;  L,  62; 

A, 

,49) 

C.  Proffer  ( "Ada  as  Wonderland", 
bek,  one  of  the  highest  Caucasiat 
lines  from  Lermontov's  Demon: 

Beneath  him  Kazbek,  like  tt 

Gleamed  with  all  Its  eterni 

'  In  the  version  of  "Perfec 

(Hay  19,  1973,  37),  the  t 

Cf.  Lord  Byron,  Don  Juan.  Canto  VI,  ; 

H.  paskha  'a  pyramid -shaped  Easter  Ci 


'   Cf.   F.    popo(tln)    or   G.    Popo 

■   RH   has    the   following   entry: 

Toose,    pajamalike   trousers   v 

India   and   southeast  Asia.   A: 
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3.4.5   Items  of  Clothing,  Materials,  Fashions 
bashlyk  (M,,  178)  mufti   (PE,  233) 

bob&che   (PF,  Z78)  nankeens   (SM,  168) 

borsallno*   (KQK,  171)         ninon   (A,  48S) 
breloque  <V,  213;  SM,  197;  A.  paletot  <BS,  34) 
caparison   (BS.  135;  A,  435)    pelerlne   (C,  260) 
carrick"  { T,  116,  I,  24;  GO  ,Piq«e  <DF,  134) 
ESaaSraJ   pongee   (C,  255) 
cretonne   <L,  80,  246,^-T5l)  ^^^^^^^^   ,^^_  3,.  ^     ^^  3^^, 

espadrille  (Li,  85)  .ericanette"  (TT,  lOl)^* 

faro   (A,  353)  shagreen   (BS,  32,  179) 

fedora  (BN,  40,  BT,^54; ^P.^^^  sharovar"  <A.  ii;  LH,  208)^5 

fichu   <A,  269,  368)  '   '       stockinet   (P,  196) 
galatea  (BS,  66)  toaue  («C,  146) 

gibus  (PE,  238,  RC,  60)       tussah  (C)^^ 
gorget  (C,  263)  tussore  (As,  132) 

Jerkin   (I,  10)  voilette   (ASL,  146) 

lustrine  (G,  73)  wallabees*  (TT,  30)^^ 

lustring  (P,  126) 
■noir4   (A,  37) 

"What  is  a  carrickJ",  asks  Alan  Pryce-Jones  ("The  Fabu- 
list's Worlds:  Vladimir  Nabokov",  in  The  Creative  Present. 
Notes  on  Contemporary  American  Flctli: 
lalcian  and  Charles  Simmons  [Garden  CJ 
Nabokov  has  repeatedly  explained,  in  regai 
translation"  of  Gogol's  Shlnel '  (which  should  be  The 
Carrick  or  The  Greatcoat,  not  The  Overcoat  [cf .  EO,  II, 
71,  177,  314,  III,  7,  383,  IV,~l5,  37J),  that  a  carrick 
is  "a  deep-caped,  ample-sleeved  furred"  greatcoat  (GO.~ 
144,  footnote)  [see  also  PaP,  113  and  LH,  125].   In  EO, 
Nabokov  explains  the  origin  of  the  word:  "a  furred 
carrick  -  the  English  homecoming  from  France  of  unc 
karrick  (derived  from  Garrick  -  the  English  actor  David 
Garrlck,  1717-79)"  (EO,  II,  70-71). 
^*   OBD  has:  seric.  a.  rare  'silken'. 

R.  sharovar '  'wide  breeches,  plus-fours'. 
The  word  tussah  occurs  tn  The  New  Yorker  version  of  the 
story  (Jan.29,  1972,  32)  for  tTie~later  pongee  (C,  255). 
A.  Appel  mentions  en  passant  that  wallabees  are  "suede 
shoes"  ("Nabokov's  dark  cinema:  a  diptych",  TriQuarter- 
1^,  27  [1973],  203-4JL  
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.  3.4.B:  Words 


jrding  to  granunatical  function] 


3.4.6   Adjectives  (8  nouns) 

chronographical  landscapes 

(A,  540) 
concubltal  bed   (A,  417) 
diurnal  dreamery  (S,  161) 
diurnal  life   (VS,  235) 
epilogit 


subgcamineal  speech  (G,  101) 
cornucopian  spoil  (SM,  128) 
cornucoplan  paper  bag 


:al  mopping  up  (A, 
5TS) 
epitaphical  smile 
epithelial 


57) 


esophageal  note 
fenestral  niche 
fenestral  exit  ( 
fontal  freshness 
gluteal  sulcus  C 
gluteal  parts  [L 
gluteal  lobes  (A 
gnoseological  dua 


illiterations  (A, 

T9) 
lote   (DS,  109) 


,  400) 
,  158) 


,  243) 


hyperbor 

lemurlar 

■ean  gloom     (SM,    97, 
1   features      (BS,    194) 

lemurtari 

1  head     (SM,    121) 

lemuriar 

I  eyes      (A,    104) 

ophidiar 

1  maidens      (BS,    117) 

ophldiar 

1  look     (LH,   ^12) 

rlpariar 

1  pastimes      <C,    259) 

spelaear 

I  water      (I,    lOB) 

gravitational  process 

(G,  345) 


238) 
(SM, 
127) 


128) 


prematutln; 


Lemal  Fyodor 
ichrymal  wan 
ivatorial    injunction     (BS 

iwilight  (G, 
13 
irlal  agitation 
(PF, 
osteal  "recllcks"  (A,"T2) 
pharmacopoeial  attempt  (P,  45) crepuscul< 
piscatorial  leisure  (DS,  36)  crepuscul. 
crepusculi 


limian   vegetation      (SH. 
iimian   nostrils      IPF,    21 
ilmlan   face      (RC,    60) 
;imian   uppprlip      (EO,    II 
.erpslchorean   tumult      (V 


nicular  devils  (A,  403) 
lumnar  trousers  (^,  12) 
lumnar  reflections 


lumnar  water   i 


ter  (SM, 

163) 
crepuscular  dimness  (PE,  244) 


(GL, 


pluvial  damp  (KQK.  55) 
impuberal  softness  (TT. 
recuperational  power  (A, 
remlniscental  irony  (£, 
sacerdotal  alarn 
sidereal  haze   (LA,  166) 


20) 


flight   (SM,  129) 
speluncar  acoustics  (PF,  125) 
ablutionary  purpose  (SR,  168) 
labiate  sound   (BS,  193) 
lacinlate  shiver  (SM,  226) 


IT 


Cf, 


"colur 


■.iformed   reflections"      (IC,    117). 
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ovate  poplar   (LE,  11) 
proboscidate  rubber  toy  (TT, 

41) 
flocculent  beds   (DF,  174,181) 
incipient  kiss   (UT,  ISO) 
inclement  evenings  (C,  134) 
refulgent  chandelier   CSM, 

109) 
arborescent  designs  (bm,  176) 
canescent  smoke   (BS,  114) 
luminescent  blizzard  {I,  22) 
luminescent  peat   (SR,  194) 
nascent  greenery   (^.  5) 
"balanic  plum"   (TT,  75) 
beatific  grunt  (DS,  92) 
borborygmic  convulsions   (A, 

760) 
borborygmic  forebubbles 


puerile  wrench   (A,  287) 
clandestine  copylria  (AS,  1301 
clandestine  expedition   (GL. 


'tin^s 


clandestine  met 
clandestine-mess^^H'i   aiiency 

(A,    44: 
columbine   shade      (P,    iTs) 
equine  woman      (RL,    28) 
feline  precision     (M,   67) 


feilne-shaped   n( 
feline   lines      (P,    44) 
feline  eyi^     (A,   460) 
feline   beauty      (LH,    76) 
hyaline   veil      (VS,    222) 


(MT, 


476) 

cacographic  orgy   CDS,  90) 
dolichocephalic  profile  (B; 


i&dinf 


mile 


Incarr.adlne  soap  (LH. 

Infantine.. -fluid  (P, 

infantine  absence  (P_, 

Infantine  hollows  (P, 


enurecic  oaor   lin,  lU'J 

lacustrine. -.outskirts  (GL, 

naric  codicil   <A,  513) 

^46) 

postlactlc  signal   (SM,  299) 

ovine  eyes   (LL,  62) 

somnambulic  itinerary  (TS,  31) 

porcine  paunches   (G,  348) 

somnambulistic  ascension  (5H, 

portine  squeals   (UT,  1581 

-83) 

porcine  face   (A.  329) 

somnambulistic  trance  (BM,  176)                   

sybaritic  smoking  jacket  (P, 
iTl) 

serpentine  necks   (SM,  122) 

tympanic  rack   (A,  571) 

serpentine  way   (SM,  131) 

zygomatic  muscles   (£,  104) 

serpentine  route   (LA,  167) 

flavid  velvet   (A,  226) 

serpentine  course   (G,  82) 

nubile. ..dancer   (A,  410) 

serpentine  goose   (PF,  184) 

puerile  prettlness   (LH,  40) 

serpentine  bam.aid  (A,  424) 

puerile  petting   (A,  124) 

"ursine  howlers"   (A,  64) 

puerile.. -poems   (TS,  33) 

vespertine  oak  (I,  114) 

Peter  Lubin  (humorously)  defines  borborvomic  as  "the 

stomach  rumble-and-grumble" 

("Kickshaws  and  motlev". 

TrlQuarterlv.  17  [winter  1970].  190). 
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vulturine  eyes   (SR,  205)       oysterous  [eyes]   (Ul,  227) 
ociativt  virtues  (.St 
li 
latocy  contacts  IDF, 


consociativt  virtues   CSM,      villous.. .velour   <A,  373) 
139)   PU'libund  screen   (A,  103) 
pudibund  swoon  (A,  413) 


orchideouH  n;asculinity 

~i73> 
orchldeouE  air   (PF,  61) 

miliar  adjective 


chi-chi   (LM,  137)  heliced   (DF,  17) 

ciliated   (BS,  xiv)  nacred   (A,  492) 

condign   CPF,  223)  prolix   (PF,  124) 

crenellated   (I,  108;  L,  41)    serrated   (BS,  212) 
crenulated   (P,  190)  svelte   (P,  182;  PP,  34;  EO, 


desiccated  (UT,  153) 

dulcet   (L,  1B2) 

funest   (G,  305;  A,  340, 


3.4.7     Adverbs    (S   verbs) 


"573) 

terrene   (VS,  232) 
tessellated  (L,  235;  PF,  146; 
tocquated   (PF,  33) 
vcrmiculated  (PF,  34j  A,  13) 
voluted   (SM,  292) 


fatidically  and  anecdotically  speaking   (A,  262) 
conibinationally  speaking   (A,  434) 
anglophilically  named   (A,  368) 
inept  callsthenically   (A,  137) 
bubble  antiphonally  (A,  239) 
dlaphanely  blinkered  (A,  411) 
use...spatiologically  (A,  544) 
commingles  granoblastlcally  (A,  3) 
responded  antiphonally  (A,  574) 
echoes. . .predormitorily   <A,  22) 
vlatlcally  feasible   (A,  320) 
corroborated  scriptorially   (LH,  19) 
cacophonically  dusting   (LH,  32) 
trailed  away  accompaniment ally   (UJ,  35) 
:aHy   (LH,  85) 

£iative. 
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tralatltiously  speaking   (TT,  92) 
virtuosically  disguised   (PF,  120) 
revoke. . .apostat^Iy   (L,  61} 
democcatlcally  Joined   (PF,  247> 
telestically  -  and  telepathlcally   (L,  248) 
nodding  dlrectionally  (L,  244) 
pre-adolescently  incurved   <L,  69) 
born  caesareanally   CSM,  257) 
dyspeptically  cursing   (SM,  272) 
recross  sinistrally  (SM,  262) 
produced  intraoptically   (BS,  190) 
funereally  luxuriant   (G,  104) 
situated  equidistantly   CG,  329) 
denunclatorily  mystical   (G,  334) 
catarrhally  confidential   <G,  271) 
bloomed  unceremoniously   (G,  91) 
unceremoniously  pointed   (SF,  25) 
somnambulistically  talking  (G,    67) 
somnambulically  smooth   (GL,  126) 
help...lethally   (OS,  220) 
aphrodisiacally  burbling   (DS,  38) 
cut  longitudinally   (LD,  213) 
mean  chiromantically   (AA,  100) 
flashing  pyrotechnically   tTD,  34) 

3.4.8   Verbs 

ambuscade   (BD,  37)  irradiate  (DS,  212) 

bifurcate   (PF,  92)  micturate   (PF,  274) 

brachlate   (A,  51)  miniate   (LH,  10) 

cavil   (UT,  166)  mirage   (L,  73j  A,  410) 

constate   (A,  587)  nonuple   (A,  223) 

coruscate   (^,  162)  occlude   (PF,  19) 

crepitate  (LL,  61;  TD,  20;  3.  oviposit  (P,  45) 
palliate  (DF,  135) 
pendulate  (GL,  27) 
preambulate   (Ui,  135) 


etiolate   (L,  6) 
fete  (A,  129) 
glissade  (PF,  54) 
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presage  CUT,  150) 
reverb   CTT,  29} 
stridulate  <RB,  6; 


somnambule  (E,  76) 
suscitate  <A,  124) 
variegate   (LE,  24) 


3.5      Various   Special   Terms 


(SF, 


agronomy, 
aptero-..v, 


tSR,    207) 

UL,  ■;  <!; 


17;    SM, 
51;    PF,    202) 

(I,    45) 


aragotiltr,  n.   (TT,  13) 
ardent,  a.   (SM,  51;  L,  108) 
argynninariuni,  n.   (A,  404) 
Aurlgnacian  Age   COS,  154) 
baluster,  n.   (PF,  201) 


bend,  n 

[heraldry] 

PF, 

202) 

botonee 

a.   (SM,  51 

celestic 

legist,  n. 

LH, 

45} 

Chlarr.sc 
cirrus. 

uro,  n.   (BS,  203 

80j  P,^e;  A, 

n.   (■'.■E,-126)   ~ 

■■Ah 

coleopte 

rology,  n. 

1,  -iXZ) 

colluviu 

m,  n.   ITT.  60) 

crenel , 

r.   (SM,  120 

cclred 

or],  a.   (PF 

74 

gules,  n.  pi 
heliotypy,  n 
hesperozoa,  n.  pi.  (IE 
Intrado,  n.  (SM,  270) 
larvorium,  n.  (PF,  52) 
niagnane:.'y ,  n.  (A,  404) 
mandible,  n.  (SM,  212) 
mezzotint,  n.  (BS,  22) 
mica,  n.   (LE,  16) 


41) 


157; 


crystalographer,    n.      (PF,    152) 
daguerreotype,    n.      (SM,    226) 
dendrolcgVi    ^'      'ii    112) 
dimidiated,    e.      (A,    407) 
embrasure,    n.      (SR,    217;   A 

Tee) 


neonegrino    (A,  440) 
ova,  n.   (A,  404) 
oviposition,  n,   (TI,  123) 
ovipositor,  n,   (SM,  225) 
photochrome,  n.   (TT,  4) 
Pleistocene   (PF,  38) 
proper,  a.  [heraldry]  (PP.  74) 
proboscis,  n.   (AU,  80;  G,  145; 

SM.  137;  A,  107;  Th,     31) 
proleg,  n,   (G,  135) 
porphyry,  n.   (GL,  64) 


elytron,  n 

(SF, 

24) 

propyl on. 

n. 

(A,  350) 

entablatur 

n. 

RL, 

70 

purpore. 

(SP,  17) 

escarpment 

n.  (SM,  233; 
■   (L,  28) 

^^54, 

pursuant, 
quoin,  p. 

(p 

[heia]dry] 
,  123) 

'*u„ 

geodesy,  r 

(TT, 

07) 

rampa?.';. 

(SM,  51) 

gouache,  n 
grisaille. 

" 

(SF, 
(A 

38  91- 

nu, 

recedent, 
regardant 

, .. 

[heraldry] 
CSL,  136 
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rosette,  n.   (TI,  122)  spiracle,  n.   (G,  13S) 

sable,  a.   (PF,  202)  talus,  n,      (LH,  155) 

scre«,  n.   (SF,  22)  trefoil,  n.   <SM,  23) 

scud,  n.   {A,  360)  Triassic   (PP,  38) 

selenographer,  n.      (LA,  160;  tympanum,  n,   (G,  122) 

sinister,  a.  [heraldryXUs!*  vestiture,  n.   <TT.  41) 

xTl)  violarium,  n.   (A,  404) 
skiagrapher,  n.   <P,  96) 


One  inferred...  one  never  managed  to  glimpse...  One  knew 

that.,.   (PF,  23) 

One  recalls  with  nostalgic  pleasure...   (PF,  76) 

One  is  too  modest  to  suppose...   (PF,  79) 

One  cannot  help  recalling...   tPF,  79) 

one  can  hardly  doubt...   (PF,  81) 

It  gives  one  pleasure  to  add...   (PF,  99) 

One  involuntarily  lingers  over...   (PF,  105) 

One  picks  up  minor  items...   (PF,  106) 

When  one  considers.,.,  one  is  bound  to  question...  (PP,  116) 

One  can  now  reveal...   (PF,  120) 

One  would  have  to...   (PF,  124) 

One  supposes  that...   (PF,  ISO) 

One  notes  with  pardonable  glee...   (PF,  153) 


Initially,  one 

gathers... 

(PF, 

165) 

One 

would  imagi 

ne  that... 

(PF, 

169) 

One 

regrets... 

(PF,  174) 

One 

remembers  h 

inn...   (PF 

176) 

How 

fervently  o 

^e  had  dre 

imed. . 

•  tL 

Vainly  does  one 

look... 

PF,  177) 

One 

gets  so  ace 

jstomed... 

(PF, 

181) 

One 

can  well  imagine... 

PF,  187) 

one 

is  surprise 

a...  (PF, 

190) 

One 

s  )ust  ange 

r  is  mitig 

sted.. 

■  (L 
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0ns  assumes  he  wondered...   CPP,  2021 

One  knows  not  what  to  wonder  at  more...   (w;,  203) 

One  might  bear...   As  one  watched...,  one  foresaw.. .(PF. 211) 

one  deplores. ..  one  regrets...   (PF,  241) 

One  has  seldom  seen...   (PP,  244) 

one  derives  logical  satisfaction  from...   tPF,  253) 

How  one  hates  such  menl   (PF,  256) 

One  finds  it  hard  to  decide...   (PF,  283) 

One  can  only  hope...   (PF,  184) 

One's  eyes  could  not  follow...   (PF,  290) 

One  also  noted...   (BN,  39) 

One  forgot  who  had...   (G,  98) 

how  vividly  one  cemembeced . . ,   (BS,  30) 

One  imagined...   (BS,  134) 

One  knows,  however,  that...   (TT,  17) 

One  found  it  Instructive...   (A,  79,  80) 

One  glimpsed  now  and  then...   (A,  94) 

one  wishes  to  analyse...   (A,  184) 

One  treasured  It...   (A,  250) 

One  supposes  it  might  have...   (A,  320) 

One  is  irresistibly  tempted  to...   (A,  324) 

One  would  need...   (A,  568) 

One  could  not  help  wondering...   (LH,  91) 

his  oppression,  one  is  sorry  to  say,  grew...   (KQK.  254) 

it  pained  one  to  observe...   (BD,  29) 

One  would  think  fate  might  have...   (D,  22) 

When  used  in  conversation,  "one"  can  express  facetious 
insinuation,  irony,  or  indignation;  the  speaker  adopts  the 
Impersonal  form  when  he  really  speaks  in  hts  own  voice  and 
interest: 

[H.H.  to  Lolita:]  "One  would  like  to  know."   (LS,  155) 
[John  Farlow  to  H.H,:]  "On*  would  like  to  know  what  vou  are 
going  to  do  about  the  child  anyway"   (L,  103) 
[Delicate  matters  being  discussed]  "Could  one  hear  more 
about  that?",  asked  Van  (A,  524) 
"One  would  also  like  to  know..."   (A,  524) 

Digili: 
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"One  remembers  those  little  things..."   (A,  370) 
"Can  one  see  anything,  oh,  can  one  see7"   (A,  116) 
[H.H.  poking  fun  at  psychoanalysis]   One  mercifully  hopes 
there  are  water  nymphs  in  the  Styx   (L,  252) 

Frequently  "one"  is  used  to  imitate  the  French  use  of 
on,  often  in  the  sense  of  'I'  or  'we': 

(Falter  to  his  French  landlord:]  "One  would  like  some  light" 

(UT,  160)   [on   alnierait  un  £eij  de  lumiere] 

[Van  to  the  French-speaking  Bouteillan:]  "One  will  stop 

here..."  (A,  157)   [on  s'arr|te  ici] 

[Hugh  Person  thinking]   One  should  follow  her   (TT,  14)  [on 

devralt  la  suivre] 

)  express  one's  gratitude 

■  is  going  to  make  love"  (TT. 

[Armande  to  Hugh:]  "One  will  go  home  now"   (TT,  54)   [on 

;  of  a  man..."  ITT, 


At   times   one   cannot   help  wondering   if   "one"   may   not   be 
an  echo  of  Russian  diction  (Russian  on   "he,   one,   it"): 
That   strange   spasm   was  over,    one  could   breathe  again    (P,    136) 
One  also  recalls...      (AA,    93) 
One   feels   disgusted   and   sorry...      (LI,    81) 

Especially  frequent  Is  the  formula  "one  wonders"  to  ex- 
press a  character's  personal  amazement,  doubt,   or  deliber- 
ation     (e.g.,    V,    215;    I,    11;    G,    43;    FP,    41;    BS,    189!    £.    89; 
A,    82,    320,    500;    L,    109). 

4,2      Antiquated,    Formal   Diction 

a-flying     (I,   35)  a-scouting     (AP,   62) 

a-high      (1,    35)  asparkle      (GL,    29) 

a-miming      (P,    12)  a-straddle      (GO,    66) 
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a-traniplng      (CCL,    93)  hearken      (LL,    49) 

a-tremble      (1,,    79)  hither      <RL,    114) 

a-twanginc)     (EO,    II,   470)  mine  host      (Au,    77) 

a-twinkle      (GO,    66)  morrow      CSM,    174) 

awhirr      (L,    149)  orb      (G,    3S3j   £,    122) 
ablution(s)      <KQK,    156;    G,  preamhulate      (L,    5) 

368;    SM,   ItT   160;    AT  417)_   ^^,.       ,.       ,,„      ,,., 

abode      (LI— 91)  -  "P^='=      'i-    ^^^'    ""' 


asunder      (A,    515) 


thricj      tSF,    9;    SM,    31) 
unfold    [for    'tell']      t_I,    111) 
(sadly  /hi;avilv /mightily)   shod 
courser      (SK,    37)  (DS,    20;    SK,    26?;    TT,    51) 

dolent      (A,    193)  smitG      (E,    68;    G,    175) 

empasted      (PF,    189)  som<;when      (G,    332) 

espy      (DS,    208)  somewhither      ( SR ,    205) 

avail  oneself  of  something  (PF,  135;  A,  33,  410) 
commune  with      (GL,    38;    PF,    268) 

redolent  of  /  with  (BD,  32;  PF,  120;  A,  226,  334) 
replete  with  (KQK,  166;  GL,  113;  LE,  23;  C,  267) 
resplendent    in      (A,    198) 


4.3      "Grandma-of-the-beaminq-wrinklos"tGO.    66]   Formula 

Sonia,    of    the   lusterless   dark   eyes    and   coarse-lookintj   black 

hair      (GL,    xi) 

Henry  of   the   fluffy   whiskers   and   limited   wits      (GL,    102) 

Katya  of    the   narrow   shoulders      (AS,    138) 

that... woman   of   the   narrow   shoulders   and   "lyrical    limbs" 

(SF,    21) 

Queen  Ilda  of  the  white  breast  and  the  abundant  amours 

(SR,  196) 

Natalie  of  the  lovely  bare  shoulders  and  long  earrings   (AL, 

115) 

The  linguist,  he  of  the  embroidered  blouse  and  bald  head 

(SL,  139) 

Skotoma   of   pathetic   fame      (BS,    73) 

Ann  of   the   mint-flavored   mouth   and   nimble   finqers      (SM,    250) 

Mr.   Tamworth  of    the   brigand's   beard      (TT,    30) 
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Related  to  this  formula  ace  the  following  examples   : 
quick  of  eye  and  limb  (AA,  113) 
softness  of  features   (P,  175) 
clear  of  head  and  light  of  loin   CUT,  175) 
that  pallor  of  forehead  and  slenderness  of  hand   (E,  40) 

4.4   Archaic,  Obsolete,  Hare,  and  Poetic  Words 

Acrasla   (A,  418)  [.accasv   OED:  obs.;  WID:  arch.j  AHD;  x] 

'a  bewitching,  s^'nsual  girl  or  woman  (from 
Greek  alcrasla  '  incontinence' )"  j  In  Spenser'! 
Faerie  Queene.  the  enchantress  Acrasla  pec- 
sonifies  intemperance  and  excessj  cf. 
"crazy  little  Acrazia"   (A,  553) 

alabastrine,  a.  (P,  38)   [OED:  -  ;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  -J 
'of  or  resembling  alabaster' 

anadem,  n.   (A,  69)   [OED:  poet.;  WID:  -  ;  AHD:  poet,] 

~     'a  wreath  for  the  head,  usually  of  flow- 


animalcule,  n,  (A,  419)  [OED:  obs.;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  arch.; 

'a  tiny  animal' 
antagony,  n.  (TT,  6)  [OED:  obs,  rare;  WID:  x    ;  AHD:  x  ] 

' antagonism' 
argent,  a.  (L,  108)  [OED:  -  ;  WID:  -  ;  AHD:  race  a  poet.] 

'silvery*;  the  adjective  is  usfd  as  a 

heraldic  teem  In  SM  (51) 


Cf.  the  following  fcom  Evelyn  Haugh's  Dec  1 1 ne  and  Fall: 
Ca  Welsh  band]  "The  men  of  rcvvolLing  appearance,  low  of 
brow,  crafty  of  eye,  and  crocked  rjf   limb..."  <quoted  by 
Leonard  Feinberg,  Intro'lui-ti'jn  :o  Satire  LAmes,  lona, 
19-37],  p.  1C7), 

isage,  I  have  consulted, 
:ion  of  AHD  (1973).   If 
ths  word  was  not  listed  (or,  in  some  cjses,  not  In  the 
sense  demanded  by  the  context),  this  Is  indicated  in  the 
Appendix  by  an  "x"  (e.g.,  AHD:  x) ,  if  no  label  followed 
the  entry,  this  is  Indlcateli  by  a  dash  (e.g.,  OED:  -  ), 
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bemaae,  v.   (L,  246)   tOED:  -  ;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  x    ] 
~     ' bewilder ,  stupefy ■ 

beweep,  v.      (A,  450)   [OED:  -  j  JJID:  arch.;  AHD:  x    ] 
'to  weep  over  or  for,  lainont' 

bordel,  n.   (A,  353)   [OED;  obs.;  Vlh:    arch.;  A^m:  -  ] 
~     'brothel' 

brethren,    n.pl.    (LL,    50j    SM,    382)    (OED  «   WID:    no   spc--lil 
entry!    AHD:    arch. J 

WID   points   out   that    the   form   is    "now   usimJ 
chiefly    in   formal   or   soloran   addr<-53,    in 
referring   to   the  mertibTs   of   a   i^rofession, 

ironically 
calvity,    n.      (SR,    215;    P,    176)    fOEP;    rare;    WID:    x;    AHD:    x   ] 

■baldness'    (now  calyltles.    n.pl.    is   iis.'d 

to  denote    'baldnesVi 
ceil,    n.      <_I,    111)    (OED:    poet. rare;    WID  a  AHD:    only   ^a   v. J 

pgpT   "ceiling,    cf.    the   parli^ir   cirll    lobs. 

a  canopy] ' 

:  1 

covering  a  bed,  dais,  altar,  otc;  al^o, 
the  hangings  of  a  bed,  the  tapestry  of  a 
wall,  a  si-reen  of  drapery' 
chamfralned,  a.  (SH,  250)   [OED:  only  n.;  WID  «  AHD:  x  ] 

OED;  chamfrain.  n.  arch,  "the  frontl';t  of 
a  barded  or  armed  horsf' 

] 

or  light  blue  like  that  of  the~clear  Eicy' 
conformant,  a.   (A,  252)  [OED!  obs. rare;  WID:  obs.;  A[(D!  x   1 
~  'conforn.lng,  conforrable' 
,  456)  [OED  &  WID:  arch. J  AHD:  x   ] 

'to  bestow  horns  upon,  make  a  cuckold  of* 

!   rump,  posteriors; 
•buttocJcE ' 


^'  Granville  Hicks  ("A  Man  of  Kany  Wcrds",  31)  writes  that 
chamfralned  is  a  variant  of  chamfroned  "which  means 
bridled,  though  it  has  a  more  specific  reference  to  me- 
dieval armor". 
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deblle,  a.   tSM,  163)   [OED:  obs.  or  arch.;  WID:  arch.; 

AHD!  in      "weak,  feeblo,  su?ferlng  from 
debility' 
delire,  v,   (P,  195)   [OED;  obs.;  WID  &  AHD:  x  ] 

'tc  b-;  delirioiiE  of  mad,  to  rave" 
deraency,  n.   (G,  68;  A,  339)   [OED;  obs.  or  med.;  VOD  &  AHD: 

~    X  1   'madness,  irf ati-ation;  dementia' 
diaphanc,  a.   (A,  111)  [OED:  ofcs.;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  x   ] 

~    'diaphanous,  transparent" 
dimidiate,  v.   (A,  407)  [OEE:  -  ;  WID:  arth . ;  AHD:  x  ] 
■to  halve  or  re^ilce  to  the  half  {in 
heraldry,  '  tc  rtprpsent  the  half  of) 
dit,  n.   <A,  412)   [OED:  arch.;  WID:  arth.;  AHD:  x  ] 

""        '^  poet-.ici.!  composition,  a  ditty  or 

disacqualnt,  v.   (T,  113)   [OED:  obs.;  WID  ft  AHC :  x    ] 

duncery,  n.   (SO,  114)  [OED:  -  ;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  x  ] 
'inteTToLtjal  diillness,  stupidity' 

dtaindlings,  n.pl.   (T'j  ,  42)  [OED:  obs.  rare;  WID  &   AHD:  x   ] 
'tilings  that  dwindle;  fadings' 

eloquency,  n.   (DS,  112)   [OED:  ob?.  rare;  WID  S  AHD:  x  ] 

empasm,  v.   (A,  354)  [OED:  n.,  nbs.rarc!  WID  &  AHD:  x  j 
OED:  empasrr-,.  n.   1.  A  perfumtd  potader 
to  be  sprinkled  on  the  body  tc  rt strain 
rating  or  to  destroy  its  smell  2.    1657 


Fhys.  Diet. .  Empasm: 


fie  the  extremity  of  thp  sky;   here:  'to 

apply  perfumed  powdor  to  th^  body' 
(A,  368)   [OED:  obs.;  WID  S  AHD:  x  ] 

OED;  obsolete  form  of  imprison 
(BS,  239)   [OED:  obs.:  SilD:  arch.;  AHD:  x  ] 

used  in  the  context  as  a  past  participle 

in  the  sense  of  'covered  or  filled  with 

grease- 
ephomerides,  n.pl.   (PF,  275)   [GEE :  obs.;  MID:  arch.;  AHD: 

obs,  J   "a  record  of  daily  < 

diary  or  journal' 
ephialtes,  n.   (DS,  106)  [OED;  -  ;  WID:  arch.;  AHD; 

'nightmare' 


See  Nabokov's  rerr.arks  in  response  to  Edmund  Wil; 
comments  on  the  reprobate  words  in  his  EO  tran=l 
ISO,    253-4).  — 
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exululation,    n.      (DS,    106)    [OED:    -    j    WID!    arch.;    AHD:    x   1 
~'"a   shrieking   or   trying   out" 

fain,    adv.      (PP,    247)    [OED  &   WID:    -   ;    AHD:    arch-] 

'gladly,    wTtK  pleasure' ;    OED:   Frequent 
In   I,    he,    etc.   would   fain;    otherwise? 


fico,   n. 

(BA 

,    179)       [OED:    obs.i    WID:    - 
ficT^   fia:    -a   gesty 
tempt    (as    thrusting 
fingers)'    <WID) 

ire  cr  sign 
a  thumb  bet 

1 
of 

forelay,    v. 

<PP, 

16)    [OED! 
'to   talce 

actior 

WID! 

1  agai 

arch.!    AHD: 
nst,    to  hlr 

idei 

obstruct' 

fcuctuate. 

(L, 

,    33)    (OED; 
'to   bear 

I    obs.; 
fruit. 

WID 

to   f 

a  AHD: 

ructifi 

?    ^ 

muddle' 
gested,    past   participle      (A,    35)    [O^:    obs.;    «D   &   AHD:    x   ] 

' accompanleri   with   gestures' 
glebe,   n.      (R,    105;   A,    18)    [OED:   poet,  or  rhet.;   WlDi    arch.; 

aTID:   poetTT'earth,    land,    sol),   sod' 
gloam,    n.      (L,    302;    PF,    43)    [OED:    rare;    WID:    arch-;    AHD; 


wilight. 

lation  wi< 
Sans  Herci' 


dusk 


Nabokov  de- 
word    In   the  EO   trans- 
reference   to   "La   Belle   Dame 
poetic  word,    and 


impuberal , 


Keats   has   used   it"[SO,    Z54])j    gloaming. 

la^e).led   "poetic"   in  AHD   is   also  used 

(DS,  183;  SH,  1(X)) 
(PP,  183,  226)   [OED!  obs.,  except  arch.;  WID: 

arch. J  AHD:  x   ]  'of  or  ri^latlng  to  yjoty 

i.e.,  black  magic,  witchcraft' 
(A,  86)   [OED:  obs.  form  of  goggle;  WID  ft  AHD:  , 

'to  roll  the  eyes  about,  to  look  with 

widely-opened,  unsteady  eyes'  (OED:  now 

(A,  354)  [OED:  obs.;  WID  ft  AHD!  x    ] 

'n  seductive  woman,  a  harlot* 

(SF,  IS)   [OED:  rare;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  -  ] 

'man lagc;  wedding  song'  ( In  the  context 
a  very  appropriate  double  meaning) 
(PP,  126,  224)  [OED  &  AHD:  poet-;  WID:  arch.l 
'illumine,  light  up,  illuminate' 

a.   (TT,  41)  [OED:  rare;  WID  ft  AHD:  x  ] 

'not  tome  to  puberty  or  maturity;  im- 
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inqle,  n.   (PF,  128)   [OED  a  WID:  obs . i  AND:  x  ] 

'a  boy-favorite,  a  catamite';  ct.  "inqle- 
dom"  (PF,  104) 

jasp,  n.  {PP,  54)  [OED;  rare  or  obs.;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  x  '. 
■jasper  (a  Kind  of  precious  stoneTT  'in 
modern  use,  an  opaque  crypto-crystalllne 
variety  of  quartz,  of  various  colors' 

kine,  n.pl.   (P,  127)  [OED  A  WID  S  AhTO:  arch.  pi.  of  cow] 

kniOdcnackatory,  n.  tPF,  125)  [OED:  -  ;  WID:  arch,;  AMD:  x   '. 


■a  repository  or  collection  of  knic)t- 
knacks ' 

lampad 

n.   (G 

27,  23i;  A,  72)  [OEC:  poet,  rare;  WID:  -  ; 
AHD:  x~J   'lamp,  candlestick-  (5Sth  OED 
■iK3  WID  point  out  the  origin  of  the  word 
in  Revelation,  IV. 5  ["the  seven  'lamps  of 
fire'  burning  before  the  throne  of  God"]) 

laund. 

n.   (PF 

197)   [OED:  obs.  except  arch.;  WID:  arch.; 
A»D:  f.  ]  'an  open,  usually  grassy  area 
among  trees,  a  glade' 

leman, 

n.   (A, 

17)  [OED:  arch.;  WiD:  obs.  a  arch.;  AHD: 

a7^.]   'a  sweetheart  or  lover  of  either 
sex  (obs.);  one  who  is  loved  illicitly, 
esp.  a  mistress  (arch.)' 

lentor 

n.   (L 

122)   [OED:  -  ;  WID:  arch.j  AHD:  x  ] 
•slowness,  want  of  vital  activity' 

lymph, 

n.   (A, 

24)   [OED:  poet,  a  rhet.j  WID  ft  AHD:  arch.] 
•a  spring  or  stream  of  pure  clear  water' 

marge. 

n.   CTT 

30)   (OED:  poet,  or  rhet.;  WID:  arch.;  AHD: 
X  ]   'margin,  border,  edge';  cf,  F.  en 
marqe  (G,  323) 

merds, 

n.pl.   (VM,  73)   [OED  a  WID:  Obs.;  AHD:  x    ] 

'dunq.  excrements'  (cf.  F.  merde) 

27)  [in  the  sense  of  'female  pudendum'  or 
the  hair  of  the  female  genitalia',  both 
OED  and  WID  label  the  word  "obsolete"; 
no  such  label  is  applied  if  the  meaninq 
Is  'false  hair  for  the  female  genitalia'] 
A.  Appel  opts  for  the  second  sense,  slight- 
ly altered  as  "an  artificial  female  pu- 
dendum" tAL,  344) 

113)    [OED:    obs. J    tOD:    arch.j    AHD:    x    ] 

'to  wrap   or  muffle   the   heaTTf    ( as   in   a 
hood)'i    Shakespeare's   use   of   the  word    (see 
OED)    is   consciously   alluded    to   in   the  con- 


,  59j 


210j 


353, 


_,     ,  473;  EO,  II,  186) 

[OED;  obs.;  WID  »  AHD:  x  ]  "soft  luxurious- 
ness,  'dijlcitude'"~rio,  II,  337);  cf.  Na- 
bokov's remarks  in  SO  (244-5,  255) 
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WID;  arch.: 


nictate,  v.   (LE,  12j  L,  45)  [OED  &  WID  S  AHD:  -  ] 

OED!  To  wink.  Only  in  nlctatincj  menibrJine: 
see  nictitate;  both  G.  Kicks  and  A.  Appel 
point  out  that  the  focm  is  rar*>^^:  IJ.ibokow 
also  uses  the  more  common 
SM,  144) 

orbicle,  n.   (G,  131!  ££,  54)   [OED:  obs.  or 
""    X  ]   'a  small  orb,  qlobo, 


overling,  v.   <A,  527)   [OED  ft  HID;  obs,;  AHD:  x  ] 

'to  outflank' ;  In  the  context  the  sense  i: 
somewhat  different:  "The  Three  Swans  [a 
hotel]  overwinged  a  bastion" 

palfrey,  n.   CSK,  \92)    [OED:  hist.,  or  in  romantic  or  poi^tlc 
language;  WID  &  AHD!  arch.] 
'a  saddlfl-horse  for  ordinary  riding  as 
distinguished  from  a  war-horse;  esp.  a 
small  saddle-horse  for  ladles' 

panical,  a.   CUT,  159)   [OED:  rare;  WID:  -  (only  panically) ; 
AHD;  x"T"  'panic' 

pard,  ft.  (A,  354)  [OED  &  WID  «  AHD:  arch.] 
'a  panther  or  leo(  ' 
archaic  or  poetic 

plexed,  a.   (PF,  63)   [OED!  v.  rare;  WID  &  AHD;  x   3 

' formed  into  or  like  a  plexus,  plexiform'; 
OED:  Plexus  2.  Any  intertwined  or  inter- 
woven mass;  a  complex  body,  collection,  or 
set  of  things  (material  or  Immaterial);  a 
web,  network,  complication 

preambulate,  v.   (L,  5)  [OED:  rare;  WID:  -  ;  AHD:  x  ] 

the  modern  meaning  of  'to  make  a  preamble" 
is  not  quite  the  one  intended  in  the  con- 
text-'*; the  etymological  sense  is  clearly 
present  (L.  prae  'before'  and  ambulare 
•to  go,  walk ' )  and  should  be  understood 
also  as  'precede'  (cf.  OED;  To  walk  or  go 
before  or  in  front);  cf.  "preambulations" 
(BS,  196)  and  "preambulatory" [reservations] 
(EO,  II,  171) 

primatal,  n.   (A,  442)   [OED;  aool-  rare;  WID  &  AHD:  x    ] 

'an  animal  of  the  order  Primates  (iiu-ludlng 
man,  monkey,  etc.)' 

G.  Hicks,  "A  Man  of  Many  Words",  31;  A.  Appel,  AL,  357. 
ind  adds  "intro- 
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quell,  n.   <A,  24)   [OED:  rare;  WID  &  AHD:  x   ] 

'a  spring,  fountain'  Tfrom  G.  Quelle 
'spring');  the  play  on  quell  (MID; 
arch,  killing,  slaughterT  Ls    intention- 
al and  perfectly  adequate  In  the  con- 
text of  Aqua's  CL,  'water')  madness  and 
later  suicide 

rememoration,  n.  (P,  IBS)  [OED:  rare;  WID!  arch.;  AHD:  x  ] 
'the  actTTTTty  of  reT^H'lIng' 

romaunt,  n.   (LH,  95)   [OED  S  WID  «.  AHD:  arch.] 

'a  romance;  a  romantic  tale  or  poem' 

"rimlform",  a.  (TT,  75)  [OED:  care;  WID  &  AHD:  x  ] 

'having  a  longitudinal  chink  or  furrow' 

ruelle,  n.   (BS,  107)  [OED;  8  ;  WID:  arch.j  AHD:  x  j 

'the  space  between  a  bed  and  the  wall' 

sea-gowned,  a.  (BS,  114)  [OED  S.  AHD:  x  ;  WID:  n.  obs.] 

WID:  sea  ijown .  n.  'a  garment  for  use  at 
sea'  TwTd  quotes  Shakespeare,  and  in  the 
context  the  Dame?  source  is  referred  to: 
"Hamlet's  sea-gowned  figure") 

ahaftment,  n.  <A,  2iO)      [oed:  obs.  except  dial.;  WID:  arch.; 
AHD:  x~]~  'the  distance  from  the  tip  of 
the  extended  thumb  across  the  breadth  of 
the  palm  used  as  a  measure  equivalent  to 


sorditity 

" 

ti 

406)   [OED:  obs.J  W 

i 

S  AHD: 
fTTth 

X  ] 

ines 

sourdine. 

a. 

i. 

554)  [OED 
'muffTid 

rare;  WID 

subdued^ 

a 

AHD!  X 

] 

sparver. 

A 

312)  [OED  ft 

WID:  obs.i 

AHD:  X  ] 

canopy  of  ; 

speculatory,  a.   (A,  19)  [OED:  obs.;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  x  ] 
"'speculative' 

stlllicide,  n.  (1,  178;  PF,  34,  79)  [OED:  rare;  WID:  arch.; 
AHD:  X  J  'a  succession  of  drops;  a  con- 
tinual  dripping';  as  Kinbote  recalls  and 
OED  points  out,  I 
by  Thomas  Hardy  I 

subtract,  v.   (L,  133)  [OED:  obs.;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  x  ] 

Humbert  uses  the  uerb  In  the  sense  of  F. 
soustralre  'take  away  [stealthily),  pull 
away;  subtract'  (both  words  derive  from  L. 
sub  'under'  &  trahere  'pull');  in  English, 
TKTs  meaning  is  rare  or  archaic 

See  the  definition,  or  rather  interpretation,  of  the  word 
by  Peter  Lubin  ("Kickshaws  and  motley",  190)  and  Julia 
Bader's  comment  (Crystal  Land  [Berkeley,  1972],  p.  42). 
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supputatlon,  n.  (TD,  26)   [PEP:  obs.;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  x   ] 
'the  act  or  process  or  an  Instance  of 
calculating:  computation,  reckoning' 

telescopy,  n,  (L,  176)  [OED:  rare;  WID:  x  ;  AMD:  -  1 

'the  art  or  practice  of  using  thra  tele- 
scope' (OED);  "the  art  or  study  of  making 
and  operating  telescopes'  (AHD) 

tour,  n.  (£,  211)  [OED:  obs.;  WID:  obs.j  AHD:  x    1 

Humbert  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  P. 
tour  'circumference';  'the  compass  or 
range  of  something'  (WID) 

tralatition,  n.  (TT,  31  et  passim)  [OED:  rare;  WID  %  AHD:  x  1 
OED:  tralatlon.  n.  The  use  oT a  word  in  a 
transferred  or  figurative  sense;  mctaphorj 
while  tralatition  is  rare,  tralation  obs. 
rare,  tralatltlous. 
still  in  use  In  the  s( 
figurative' 

transluclng,  n.   (TT,  32)  [OED:  v.,  obs. 
"Trans luce,  v.  'to  shii 
the  process  of  giving  translui 
making  translucent 

turpid,  a.   <L,  266)  [OED:  rare;  WID  &  AHD:  x    ] 
~     'base,  filthy,  worthless' 

uliginose,  a.   (SM,  138)   [OEDi  rare;  WID  &  AHD:  x  ] 

'uliginous,  I.e. ,  swampy,  water-logged 

uncurbable,  a.  (A,  390)  [OED:  -  ;  WID:  obs.J  AHD:  x    ] 

'not  capable  of  being  curbeS^  (WID);  OED 
gives  only  a  Shakespeare  quotation 
unfrequency,  n.  (KqK.  102)  [OED:  rare  or  obs.;  WID:  arch.; 

AHD:  X  ]  ^ Infrequency' 
unheedful,  a.   tPF,  69)  [OED:  -  ;  WID:  arch.;  AHD:  x  ] 
'heedless,  careless,  negligent' 

;  3 


'corner,  angle. 


ihiefly   dial,    or   arch.; 

i^^^-  -  }  'on  the  night  la: 

past;  last  nlgfif 


yolckfest,  n.  (A,  238)  a  combination  of  yolclc  and  fest 

[yoicks.  Inter].  OED:  -  ;  WID:  arch.; 
bSS.-    -  I    "a  cry  oT~encouragement  to  fox- 
hounds; an  exclamation  of  excitement  or 
exultation';  yolckfest  suggests  a  life- 
style of  fox-hunts  and  wild  celebrations 
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4.5   Dialect  (and  Briticisms! 
acker,  n.   (A,  555)  dial,  'a  ripple  or  patch  of  ruffled 

charabanc,  n.  (SH,  130;  A,  78,  85,  125,  278)  Brit,  'a  sight- 
seeing horse-drawn  vehicle  for  several  persons" 
colleen,  n.  (L,  115)  Irish  "a  young  girl";  "an  Irish  girl' 
digs,  n.pl.  (GL,  59  ^  passim)  chiefl.  Brit,  "rooms,  lodg- 

dimmet,  n.  tLH,  16)   dial.  Engl,  "twilight,  dusk" 
fitty,  a.  (BM,  171)   dial,  chiefl.  Engl,  'appropriate- 
fridge,  n.  (A,  21,  492)   chiefl,  Brit,  "refrigerator" 
gaberloon,  n.  (BS,  20)   var.  of  qaberlunzle  (?)  Scot. 

'beggar,  ne" er -do-well' 
drisk,  n.  (SM,  284)   New  England  'a  drizzling  mist' 
gangrel,  n.  (I,    21)   chiefl.  Scot,  "vagabond;  gangling  lanky 

person' 
ghyll,  n.   (SM,  215)   Brit,  "ravine,  rivulet" 
girleen,  n.  ISH,    215)   Irish  'young  girl" 
gowpen ,  n .  (A,  402 )  chiefl.  Scot , 

held  together  as  if  forn 
hindercheeka,  n.pl.  (PF,  197)   chiefl.  dial,  "buttocks' 
hurdles,  n.pl.   (A,  209)   dial.  Brit,  'buttocks,  rump" 
Hock,  n.   (A,  255)   chiefl.  Brit.  'Rhine  wine" 
houghmagandy,  n.  (PF,  212)   Scot,  'fornication' 
lammer,  n.      (A,  5  72)   chiefl.  Scot,  "amber" 


perambul 


(LH,  143)   chiefl.  dial,  "a  fine  rain,  drizzle" 
,,  457)   dial.  Engl,  'nudge'  (7) 

r,  n.   (LD,  179)   chiefl.  Brit,  "baby  carriage" 
,  72;  SM,  299;  L,  191)   a  clipping  of  perambu- 
lator, chiefl.  Brit,  "baby  carriage' 
rag,  n.   (A,  272)   chiefl,  Brit,  "prank,  hoax' 

:hief  1 .  Brit,  "-jssd  to  express 
',  ^ss>^  It  or  understanding" 


,  chiefl.  dial,  "sheal 

aullow,  n.   (A,  92)   chiefl.  dial,  'plow";  used  in  the 
text  for  its  pleasant  sulcus -etymology 
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torchlight  (L) 


■l.f.   Colloqjifllisin  ^nii  Sl.inq 

get  a   real  bang  out  of  (LS,  56)   '■|;t  3  thrill,  -  xrit  :ir..  nt, 

or  plcis'irc-  out  of 
a  beaut,  n.(L, 104)   'rin  unusually  h-autifiU  t  r '.in, irk  ■,!)!■■ 

person,  thing,  or  situation" 
behlnd(s),  n.   (KT,  47;  Lll,  106)   'buttocks* 
binge,  n,   (BA,  176)   'a  drunken  spr^e" 
son  of  a  bitch   (LD,  34j  LI,  95;  PF,  ?01)   an  in^'jlt 
bosh,  n.   (A,  426)   'nonr:?nse' 
brick,  n.   (A,  6)   'splendid  fellow' 
buck  up,  V.   (l£,  148)   'summon  one's  courano* 
in  the  buff   (DS,  6Sj  GL,  171;  TT,  41)   'naked' 
(dull)  bulb   (L,  IIS)   referring  to  a  person 
bully,  n.   (L,  261)   'sweethoart,  darling" 

In  cahoots  with  (I,    184)  'In  questionable  partnorshii^  viilh' 
to  be  a  cake  (L,  116)   'nice,  outstanding' 
chickabiddy,  n.  (A,  533)  'child  (a  term  of  ■»nd,:arni,-nt )  ■ 
chump,  n.   <L,  143;  LS,  115)   slang  'fool' 
cooler,  n.   (LI,  94)   slang  'Jail  or  prison  cell' 
creep,  n.   (LS,  115)   slang  'an  obnoxious  or  insiqnlf ic  int 

crupper,  n.   (A,  198,  355)   "buttocks' 

In  his  cups   (BS,  137)  'in  a  state  of  Intoxication,  drunk' 
darned,  a.   (L,  116)   "damned' 

deadpan,  a.  (SM,  305)   slang  'characterized  by  i   blank  or  ex- 
pressionless face  or  manner" 
(she's  a)  doll   (L,  194)   'pretty  though  of  dubious  Intelll- 
douqh,  n.  (L,  361)   'money'  I qencc 

dope,  n.   (L,  45,  168)   slang  'very  stupid  person' 
drip,  n.  (L,  67)   slang  'an  unpleasant  or  tir«;soraoly  <lull 
fannies,  n.pl.  (A,  220)   slang  "buttocks"         Ipfcson 
Tg"" 

See  L,  232  and  AL,  408  ("a  corrected  author's  error");  Na- 
bokov, A.  Appel  reports,  was  appalled  to  discover  that  lin- 
gering Engllshlsrr.  years  after  the  publication  of  Lolita 
(Kflbokov's  Dark  Cinema  [New  York,  1974],  p.  63).  
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gal,  n.   (L,  92j  LH,  177)   'girl' 

girlie,  n.   (LI,  82;  A,  473,  582)   used  h«re  In  the  slang 

meaning  o7  'prostitute'  (WID) 
goof  off,  V.   (L,  ISO;  LS,  49)   slang  'waste  or  kill  time' 
goon,  n.   (L,  67)   *a  thug;  stupid  or  oafish  person' 
griping,  n.   (LS,  49)   "nagging  or  petulant  complaining' 
gyp,  V.   (LI,  94)   'swindle,  cheat,  or  defraud' 
heel,  n.   (£,  42)  slang  'a  callous  or  dishonorable  man;  cad' 
Jerk,  n.   (L,  176)   slang  'a  dull,  stupid,  or  fatuous  person; 

numbskull' 
Joystick,  n.  (C,  343)   slang  'the  control  stick  of  an  alr- 


klddies,  n.pl.  (UT,  180)   slang  'small  children' 


fplai 


klddo,  n.  (BS,  203;  L,  44,  193)   'used  as  a  familiar  form  of 
address'" 

lay,  V.   tLH,  183)   taboo  'to  have  coitus  with  someone '[ DAS ) 

leonardo,  n.   (LE,  9,  10,  23)   '-counterfeiter'  (s-se  Nabokov's 
remarks  in  BB,  lO) 

leps,  n.pl.   (SM,  130;  A,  57)   'lepidoptera' 

llfar,  n,   (Ui,  92)  slang  'a  prisoner  serving  a  life  sentence' 

lousy  (with  n.oney)  (jLH,  203)  slang  'abundantly  supplied;  hav- 
ing a  surfeit  of 

lush,  n.   (LS,  lOS)   -drunkard,  heavy  drinker'  (DAS) 

moll,  n.   (L,  31)   'a  gangster's  girl  friend;  prostitute; 
doll' 

mucking,  a.   (O,,  39;  PP,  201;  LH,  226)   'botching,  bungling; 
damned' 

mug,  n.   (TD,  22;  PB,  245;  DF,  108)   slano  'the  face' 

monkey   (with),    v.      (L,    95)       'to   play  or   fiddle  with   something 
idly' 

nab,    V.      (L,    115)         'to  catch   in   the   act;    arrest' 

nope,   adv.      (PP,    170)      'no' 

okey-dokey,  adv.  (L,  248;  P,  14)   slang  'all  right' 
ig  very  funny  ■ 
I  male  homosexual  (used  as  a  term 


panic,  n. 

(L,  193)   'somet 

pansy,  n. 

(PF,  268)   slang 
of  contempt)' 

peachy,  a. 

(L,  114)   slang 

piker,  n. 

(I,  132)   slang 
one  who  gambles 

splendid,  fine' 

1  stingy,  petty  person,  especially 
1  cautiously' 

plug,  v.  (LD,  13;  L,  261)   slang  'to  hit  with  a  bullet;  shoot' 
rag,  n.   (PF,  201)   slang  -newspaper' 


Digili 
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a  wi 
of  tr 

Idly 
irth 

ir.iii 

affair 

city' 

" 

n   ea 

sy   vl 

ctlm;    a 

dupe; 

fOfJl 

101) 

3lan 

■:,   -srl? 

ndid,    tl 

1-  c 

1^) 

■mark 

--a   by   r 
n.ethud- 

-urjhneE 

s   or 

3)    s 

lang 

■punch- 

Jrunkj 

Tit] 

riot,  n.   (L,  193) 

"occasioi 
sap,  n.   (L,  173) 
scrumptious ,  a .   (A 


slap-happy,    a.    (HT,    53)    : 

slither,    n.      (LE,    ^3)       'wcrthless   iiaterial^;    h-;r-:    couiitor- 

feit   monoy 

(PF,    201)     -tc    pry    into    th-    nrivflf> 
of   others^    ( ■onu   who   snoops') 
snooze,    n.      <SM,    108)    informal    'a   brief    liqht   r.^c'^]■' 
soppy,    a.      (DS,    118)      slang    'mawkish' 
soup   up,    V,      (L,    189)      slanij    'to   arid   horsppovjcr   or    ir-iit^.r 

speed   potential    to    (an   enoine)' 
spiel,    n.      (L,    130)      slang    'a   voluble   line   of   often   cxlinvi- 

qant    talk   usuaDy    int^.-nded    to  pt  r.^u.id..' 
stinker,    n.      (L,    173)      slanr,    'a   ccntcmptiblp,    dir,f;.js*im,    oc 

irritating   person' 
stump,    V.    (TT,    75)    'to   brirg   to  a   hiltj    perpl-x,    puzzle- 
super,    a.      (L,    67)      slang    'ideal,    first-rate- 
sw«ll,  a.      <L,    138,    173,    194,    299)      'fashionably  olenant, 

smart,    stylish;    fine,    excellent- 
traipse    (around),    v.    (LD,    304)'walk   about   idly   or    intrusivply- 

thingabob,    n.    (C,    367)  ^       ,  ^,.,         ,  ^,    ^ 

►  Kir,^>™,K-^K      ^  ~/i       Toi  I       -scmethin.]   for   which 

tnlngamabob,    n,    ih^    ia)  J      ,  .  .'  . 

thingum,    n.    (UT,    152;    PF,    68;    A,    63)    \     v„   „'"t^"    it^Z   „,    t  = 
thingumiiy,    n.    (G,    367)—'  "'  f      not   kn^n° 

thingummy-bob,    a.(G,lG6)  J  "'' 

tops,    a.    (DF,    134)      slan^    -first-rate;    excoll'^nt;    toprrsost - 
wangle,    v.      (£,    69;    A,    477)       -to   get   by   contrivanco' 
welrdie,    n.      (TT,    59)    slang    -an   unusually   strange   pfirson- 
(all)    wet      (L,    300;    A,    127)      slang    'entirely   mistaken- 
woggy,    n.      (LD,    180)    a   nonce  word,    used   by  Margot   as   a   kind   o£ 
endearment   for  Albinus;    perhaps   a   shortened   form 
of   golliwoqq   with   a   diminutive   ending 
yac,    n.    (A,    233)      WID:    yak      Slang    -laugh;    Joke,    gag-       (7) 
yap,    n.      (L,    256)      slang    'unsophisticated,    ignorant   person- 
yep,    adv.      (PF,    169)       -yes- 


id  by  GOOglC 


4.7  Various  Informal  Expressions 


atta  boy,  interj.   (CCL,  98)   'used  to  express  encourage- 
ment, approval,  or  admiration' 
pass  th«  buck   (A,  513)   'to  shift  responsibility  or  blame 


bum,  a.   (L,  115)   'inferior,  unsatisfactory" 

chappie,  n.   (L,  189)   'a  fellow,  chap' 

cutle,  n.   (P,  42{  A,  420)   'an  attractive,  esp.  a  pretti 

person  Twiostly  said  of  a  girl)' 
(nasty)  dig,  n.   (BL,  7)   'a  sarcastic,  taunting  remark' 
dotty,  a.   (L,  50)   'senile;  crazy;  stupid;  eccentric' 
gad  about, 


grouch,  n.  ll,    79)  'grumblinq  or  sulky  mood;  complaint' 
lair,  n-  (L,  66,  276;  E,  64;  P,  24,  40;  A,  425;  TT,  76;  LH, 

225)    'resting  place  or  refuge' 
lassie,  n.   (E,  67j  L,  129,  134,  191;  A,  480;  LH,  33,  169) 

'little  girl,  sweetheart'  ~ 
lickety-split,  adv.  (K2K,  6;  AA,  110;  B5,  15)   'with  great 

luscious,  a.   (L,  67)  'sweet  and  pleasant  to  taste  or  smell, 

delicious;  having  a  strong  sensory  appeal' 
muck,  n.   <LI,  93)   'filth,  dirt,  manure' 
nifty,  a.   <L,  171)   'very  good,  very  attractive' 
revolting,  a.   (L,  67)   'extremely  offensive' 
smack,  adv.   (PP,  103)   'directly' 
snag,  n.   CDS,  50)   'unforeseen,  hidden  obstacle' 
spunky,  a.   (A,  26)   'having  courage;  spirited;  plucky' 
swank(y) , 

terrific,  a.  (L,  193)'very  good  or  fine;  splendid,  magnificent' 

wow,  interj.   <L,  119)   'expressing  wonder,  amazement,  etc' 

b)  Child  Language 

beddy,    n.      (DS,    199)      'bed' 

birdies,    n.pl.      (1,    140)      'birds' 


;d  by  Google 


hankie,  n.   (UT,  162)  'handkerchief' 

"I  not  bargee-baryee"   *BS,  16)  'I  didn't  come  from  a  barge' 

goody-goody ,  a .   ( L ,  45 )   ' good ' 

piggies,  n.pl.   (DF,  137)   'little  pigs' 

pretty-pretty,  a.   (DS,  118) 

"Off  to  do  chop-chop"   (I,,  192)  "oft  to  the  beheading' 

nimsey-flmsey,  a.   (A,  167)   a  nonce  word 

pinkie,  n,   (K^K,  30;  LH,  106)  'the  little  finger' 

teeny-weeny,  a.   (P,  91)    "tiny" 

turn,  n.   (LH,  47)   'stomach' 

tummy,  n-   (PE,  242;  L,  19)   'stomach' 

round-tummled,  a.   (SR,  205) 

throaty  aches   (DS,  40)   'sore  throat' 

"me  want  to  looky  too"   (I^,  53)  '1  want  to  look  too' 

"All  righty"   (_!,  163)   'all  right' 

undies,  n.pl.   (DP,  141)   'underwear' 

wifey,  n.   (LD,  55)   'wife' 

with  a  winky-winky   (K^K,  159)   'with  a  little  wink' 

a  yum-yum  something   (BS,  78)   'something  delicious' 

APPENDIX  S 
5.1   Conversion^' 

aerogram,  v.   (A,  236,  3S5)   from  aerogram,  n.  'air  letter' 
ardia,  v.   (A,  479)  a  nonce  word,  from  "ardis"  (A,  225), 
'the  point  of  an  arrow';  'to  arrow,  oar t' ; 
here:  to  jump  Into  the  water  head  first  (cf. 
G.  pfellen) 
asterisk,  v.   (A,  521)  the  meaning  in  the  context  is:  the 

two  lovers  are  doing  things  which  In  19th  cen- 
tury fiction  were  usually  left  unsaid.  I.e.  in- 
dicated by  an  asterisk  or  asterisks*";  involved 


Most  of  the  exanples  are  zero  affixation?  or  functional 
conversions  from  noun  to  verb,  which  are  particularly 
frequent  (cf.  Geoffrey  Leech,  A  Linguistic  Guide  to 
English  Poetry  [London,  1969],  pTTTH 


See  Carl  R.  Proffer,  "Ada  as  Wonderland",  p.  279,  foot- 
by  GoOglC 
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"attire",  v.  (LH,  160)  from  attire,  n.  'the  antlers  of  e 
sbaq  or  buck"  (WID);  used  hare  in  the  sense  c 
' to  cuckold' 

brow,  V.   (A,  482)  the  common  sense  is  'to  bound,  border'; 
~  here:  to  put  (spectacles)  on  the  brow 

carmine,  v.   (A,  340,  556)   'to  color  carmine' 

centrlfugue,  v.   (A,  385)   here  not  -to  subject  to  centri- 
fugal action"  (WID)  but  rather  'to  direct 
with  a  circular,  outward -directed  movement  oi 
the  hand' 

cogwheel,  v.   (SO,  200)  from  cogwheel,  n.  'a  wheel  with 
cogs  or  teeth';  here:  'moving  forward  with 
the  help  of  or  by  means  of  a  cogwheel' 
1,  V.   (G,  292)   WID:  'to  wrinkle" 


dirndl,  V.  (L,  28)  from  dirndl,  n.  "Alpine  peasant  cos- 
"Eume  foe  girls  and  women'  and  suggesting  Ba- 
varian Dirndl  'girl';  here:  referring  to  the 
girlish  prettiness  of  movement  and  dress 

double-fault,  V.   (SM,  258)   from  double-fault,  n.  "two 
conseciTEive  faults  made  while  serving  in 
tennis'  (WID) 

ear-witness,  v.   (L,  147)   'overhear' 

engllsh,  v.   (£&£,  14)   'to  translate  into  English' 

fork,  V.  (TT,  73)  'mark  with  the  symbol  of  a  fork'  (sig- 
nifying [in  tour  books]  dining  facilities  or 
good  cuisine) 

glass-house,  v.   (SM,  68}   the  meaning  in  the  context  is 

obvious  ("he  had  glass-housed  a  whole  orchard") 

goose-pen,  v.   (A,  11)  'to  write  with  a  goose  quill' 

heil-hltler, 

hell. 


I   Jump  out   In  the  manner   of 

(RL.    134)       'to  go   to  Moscow  or  defect   from   the 
Hnlte  Army   to   the   Bolshevist   forces'    (perhaps   an 
illusion   to   Stalin  who   had  made  Moscow   the   capi- 
tal of  Russia) 
A,    513)     here:    'to  tuck  in  (a  napkin)   around  the 

Digitized  byGOOgle 
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ocellate,  v.   (LH,  169)   from  oeellate.  ^.j  "to  eyespot" 

octopus,  V.   (A,  254)   'devour  greedily' 

ondule,  V.   (LH,  174)   from  ondule,  n,  •?  wavy  «oaving 

p'a^tern  produced  by  a  special  r^-ed...'  (WID) ; 

here  used  in  the  sens    "  ~ 

move  wavlly.  undulate 

plque-ace,  v.      (A,  251)   from  r,  pique,  n.  'spade'  (in  a 

card  game);  here:  'arranged  in  tho  form  of  the 
small  spade  symbols  on  the  ace  (similar  to  th:- 
five  eyes  of  a  die)' 

red-ribbon,  v.   (TT,  74)  'to  mark  the  place  in  a  book  vjith  s 
red  ribbon  (frequently  supplied  in  tourino 
guides)' 

revanch(e),  v.   (PF,  230)   from  revanche,  n.  'rGVpn-ic'  (WID) 

seaside,  v.  (PF,  252)  'to  spend  time  at  the  E<>asJd'?'  (here 
use3  as  a  noun:  seasiding) 

shee,  V.   (KOK,  160;  A,  464,  466)   in  all  three  instances, 
the  verb  appears  as  a  variant  of  ski  i-^ith  the 
double-entendre  of  'courting  or  wenching'  ( f ro:ii 
she,  personal  pronoun,  3rd  person  singular  fern.) 

somnambule,  v.   (E,  76)   ' to  sleepwalk,  somnambulate' 

square-bracket,  v.  (EO,  I,  xi)  'to  enclosr  in  squire  brack- 
ets' 

technicolor,  v.   (AP,  66;  BS,  186;  PF,  176;  A,  J70)   AHD: 
Technicolor,  n.  "A  trademark  for  i   motion-plc- 
ture  color  process';  the  verb  implies  th?  re- 
presentation of  something  in  bright  and  gl;iTnor- 
ous  colors;  cf.  "technicolor  beaches"  (L,  3'») 

torn-peep,  v.  (L,  78)  from  Peeping  Tom  'voyeur';  "to  pursue 
voyeuristic  activities'  Tused  In  the  context  in 
a  figurative  sense);  cf.  Klnbote's  "Tom-penpinq'* 
(SO,  79) 

tulip  up,  V.   (A,  282)   in  the  example  ("high-divided  plump 
breasts  tuliped  up  by  [the  girls']  corsets")  the 
verb  expresses  the  visual  resemblance  between  the 
shape  of  the  tulip's  bell  or  cup  and  that  of  the 
corset  enclosing  or  holding  up  the  breasts 

velvet,  V.   (A,  472)   WID:  'to  make  like  or  cover  with  vel- 


(UT,  1S7) 

WID:  zlnke.  n. 

'cornet  (a  Renaissanci 

woodwind)'; 

'a  loud  reed-stop  In 

here:  to  produc 

e  a  sound  similar  to 

:ornet  (said  of  c 

rickets) 

dbjGoogle 


S.2     Prefixation 


a-twanging  (EO,  II,  470) 
a-tremble   (I,  79) 
antiadulflan  (SR,  3oa) 
antiatomlc  (PF,  49) 
antlcomedolst   (PP,  279) 
antldespotlc   (SM,  175) 
b«niazed   (L,  248) 
benightmared  (EO,  11,  503) 
bepimpled   (L,  192) 
blmanlst   (PF,  66) 
co-drinker   (P,  180) 
cofunction  (SM,  178)*3 
counter-fashion  (A,  317) 
counter-Fogg  (A,  S)** 
down-brim   (A,  167) 


186) 
354) 


empasm 
equiradical   (D5,  25) 
excurved   (BS,  136) 
ex-detective   (L,  26) 
ex-chocolate   (PE,  225) 


a-twinkle   (GO,  66) 

anti-fad  (PF,  ISO) 
antimlnorlty   (SM,  264) 
antl-Pninist   (P,  141) 
antl-aesame   (KQK,  221) 

berimed   (G,  31;  SM,  105 

"  PI 

beslavered  (BD,  35)^2  - 

bivalved   (SM,  145) 
co-prisoner  (I,  143) 

counterinvltation 
counter suggest ion 


229) 
189) 


emprison   (A,  368) 

empurple   (PE,  225;  SM,  74)*' 


ix-pugili3t      (L,    255) 
(x-royal      (PF,    252) 
:x-s«ni-studio      (L,    98 


41 


Although  many  of  Naljokov's  preflxatlons  are  highly  idio- 
syncratic, the  Appendix  lists  only  forms  not  found  in  WID. 
The  examples  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  pre- 
fix; included  are  also  particles  and  elements  which,  in 
a  strict  sense,  are  not  prefixes. 

■  Cf.  "bediamonded"  (E.A.  Poe,  "Ulalume",  1.  37),  "bejeaoed" 
(Atlantic.  April  1976,  110),  or  "bestirred"  (Wilfred  Owen, 
"Strange  Meeting",  quoted  in  G.  Luech,  A  Linctuistic  Guide, 
p.  90).  ' 

'  WID  lists  th£  word  with  a  different  moaning. 
A  reference  to  Jules  Verne's  hi 
his  Journey  around  the  world  f: 
Bernard  Groom  (A  Short  History  of  English  Words  [London, 
19343)  calls  empurple  "a  characteristic  Spenserian  verb" 
(p.  90);  Spenser's  poetry  is  very  rich  in  em-  forms 


'Ogle 


forebeach      (LH,    28) 
forebubble      (A,    4761 
forefancy      (G,    31)^^ 
forefeeling      (GL,    33) 
foreglow      (£F,    124;    LH,    38) 
fialf-broken     (SM,    211)^' 
half-circular     (SM,    190) 
half-defoliated      (G,    15) 
half -demented    (G,    228;    LH, 216) 
half-desire      IKQK,    39) 
half-draw     (SM,    158) 
half-fantasy     (G,    169) 
ha If -forgotten      (SR,    192) 
half-glow      (PF,    109) 
half-hidden      CBS,    232) 
half-keep     (LH,    243) 
half-literatus      CBH,   166) 
half-mask      (G,    217,    218) 
(KQK.    39) 


half-mischief 


forohanginq      (L,    140) 
for'.-ipag"      (A,    399) 
foresmell      (TT,    10) 
forpthriU       IKQK,     ".I) 
foF'sview      (UT,    17-^) 
half-promiso      (L^l,    243) 
half-rear     (Lit,    39) 
half-rpcllne     <LS,    Gl) 
ha If-r. -member      <P,    199) 
half-r'?mcnib(-red     (BS,    232) 
half-rise      (NT,    49) 
half-recumhcrt      (L»,    2?) 
half-sl-eve      (GL,    63) 
half-smothered      (L,    23a) 
half-tickle      (BS,    ISA) 
half-tingle      (BS,    158) 
half-turn      (P,    19P;    A,    1P7) 
half-undressed      (PE,    224) 
half-wake      (AU,    78) 


hypersuspiclous      (GQ. 


13) 


impardonable  (A,  467) 
incompleted   (L,  213) 
indelicate   (A,  332) 
indeterminism   (AP, 


1) 


interclllary  (I.,  17) 
interdimens tonal   (P,  118) 
inter-echo  (PF,  263) 
interloop   (G,  53) 
internatural   (LH,  7) 

35-; 


Inenubllable  (PF,    2fie) 
inexistlng   (TT,  59) 
inexplored   (A,  S70) 

inter-responses   (LH,  24: 
intersemestral   (SM,  180 
intertwlnkle  (SM,  126) 
intertwisted   (SM,  124) 


Cf.  foi 


isuffer,  V.  (T.S. 


1  English  Word- 


TnirgTartlcies"    (pp.    113   ff.). 
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Intraoptical      (BS,    190) 
many -chinned      (PP,    145) 
many-clawed      <H,    67) 
mid-April      (LD,    58) 
mid-bar      (A,    81) 
mid-bridge     (P,    14) 
mid -compos it ion     (L,    310) 
mid-curtsey      (PF,    213) 
mid-hip      (TD,    11) 
mid(-)3entence   (G,206;   A, 
mlscodings     (A,   16i ) 
multi-color«d     (SL,    139) 
imultifaceted     (G,    176) 
near-cretin      (PF,    274) 
near-genius      (A,    26) 
near-ham     (PF,    273) 
nonapplled      (C,    257) 
nonart     (A,    424) 
non-attire      (LH,    1B4) 
non-Audubon      (A,    47)*® 
non-tath<>r      (P,    127) 
non-cardial      (LH,    123) 
nonclandestine      (A,    502) 
nonconcomi tartly      (L,    49) 
non-completion      (RB,    148) 
non-cutlet      (LH,    209) 
nondiscrimination      (SM,    16 
nondrivec      (BS,    225) 
non-erotic     (A,    354) 
non-existing     (PE,    230) 
non-flyer      (LE,    22) 
no-time      (KQK,    33) 


intra-racial     (L,    192) 
many- terraced      (UT,    ISO) 
many-windowed      (SM,    30) 
mid   session      (LH,    B2) 
midsong     (PP,   49) 
midstalrs      (L,    297) 
midstream      (A,    354) 
midstroke     (PF,    90) 
midway      (A,    430) 
11)  mid-word     (DF,    232) 

multisegmented  (J,  96) 
multistoried  (TD,  2e) 
near-mirage  (LH,  170) 
near-synonym      (A,    431 ) 

non-gentle      (A,    352) 
non-humdrum      (LH,    98) 
nonillu'itrdted      (SM,    139) 
non-Laodlct^an      (L,    148) 
nonl£Stln(jne.-=s      (A,    585) 
nonlethal      (SM,    197) 
nonlogic      (TT,    31) 
non-masculine      (LH,    250) 
non-ordinary      (LH,    225) 
nonterrestrial      (K^K,    202) 
)        non-thingness      (A,    27) 
non-unionist      (SM,    297) 
non-undressable      (PF,    53) 
nonutilitarian      (SM,    125) 
non-usual      (SM,    73) 

-1851),    a  French-born  American 
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out-Enqland     (RL,   42) 

out-Mntur-      (ai,    30!) 

outflunq       (L,     il) 

outtuT      iZi\,    301) 

overaddptive      <P,    ^0-1) 

ov--r.iora.-       <P^,    n^) 

over-affectlonat'.;      (LH,    112) 

ov'-rni'-rrv      (PF,    ^'i'i) 

over-fond      tKQK,    i^) 

ov-rq.jot'ri      (P,    32) 

postlactic      (SH,    ?^9) 

pojt-kort      (A,    5?0)^" 

praedorniit.il      (B3,    11) 

pra-^d^rmifiry     (^S.    a'') 

pre-accessionally      (SR,    191) 

prc-f..ner.i1       (L,    ■'CD 

pre-announce      <A,    ^53) 

prf-Hurah-^rtian      (L,    2?1) 

pre-Cantabriqian      (LH,    20) 

pr^tn-jt'itlml       (n,     133) 

pre-chpss      Cdf,    164) 

pr^-nubil"      (L,    21) 

pre-dolorlan      CL,    266)^^ 

pr'ipgp.itional      (A,    5*.) 

predormi'^nt      <A,    345) 

pr-?-T.irt.ic      (A,    9) 

predormitary      (A,    22) 

pe-'-tunnrl      (A,    105) 

predormitory     (TT,    5fl) 

pcvoc.-il       (BS,     2jB) 

pre-f-mblematiz.;      (A,    374) 

pretersensuous      (G,    190} 

pseudoartistic      CGL,    195) 

psGudo-Ptckwicki.in      (^0,    90) 

pseudobrutal      (G,    362) 

psaudo-Scotch      (DS,    74) 

quasi-Goethian      (EO,    III,    93) 

quasi-seignJoral      (SK,    ?10) 

quasi -paternal      (LH,    ii) 

rearview      (LH,    173) 

rebelch     (G,    376) 

recllp      (BS,    55) 

rebribe      CA,    433) 

r--collector     (Ul,    225) 

recase     (AA,    lOO) 

recouple     (LH,   194> 

rechew     (G,    376) 

reccwl      tA,    360) 

re(-)cllc)c      (KQK,    230;   A,    397 

re(-)cross      (LD,    72,    115;    DF, 

136;    L,    156;    SM,    135,    262;    A, 

~              72,   sTo) 

^^  Q.   Hicks  caJls  \abckou'i  u 

e  of   the   word   "one   of   tht 

happiest  inventions"  ("A  Han  of  Many  Words",  31), 
A  French  brand  of  (famous)  champagne. 
'  From  Dolores  (Lollta)  and  Latin  dolor  'pain'. 
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:aln   (LH,  105) 
recurved   ( BS ,  208 ) 
redlctate  <A,  576) 
redot  (LI,  89) 
re-echo   (BS,  xvii) 
re-English   (SM,  12) 
re-evolve  (A,  477) 
refashion   (LH,  122) 
refeel   (SH,  111) 
re-for)c   (L,  IS;  A,  531) 
re-glean   (LH,  248) 
re-grin  (P,  160) 
rehash  (I,  111) 
re introduction  (A,  302) 
rekneel   (A,  113) 
re-lick  (SM,  24) 
relinger  (TT,  44) 
rememoration   (£,  185) 
re-moutK   (LH,  87) 
remuzzle   (BS,  55) 
re-nobody   (L,  296)^^ 
re-nonsense   (L,  271) 
re-offend   (PF,  280) 
re-pane   (PP,  252) 
repattern   (Lff,  97) 
retroconscious   (LH,  225) 
semlacquiescence   (^,  16) 
aeml-anljnated   (L,  297) 
seni-assumed   (A,  48) 
semi-divorced   (A,  151) 
semi-dreaml  i)ce   (G,  191) 
semi-encircle  (A,  31) 
setnl-Erqlish  (GL,  54) 
semievent  (P,  198) 
seml-exlstence  (kqk.  202) 
^^  Cf.  "Bepersonne"  (L,  271). 


re-piclc   (KQK,  116) 
repoint  (BS,  216) 
repouder  (SM,  155;  LH,  82) 
re-press   (A,  174) 
rereader   (A,  19) 
reshaVe  (A,  463) 
reshift  (PF,  85) 
reshufflings   (LH,  85) 
re-shout  (L,  75,  276) 
re-alam  (L,  68) 
retake   (PF,  33,  SO;  LH,  105) 
retaste   (KQK,  146;  PF,  280; 

TT,  47) 
retelephone   (PF,  259) 
retest  (LS,  107) 
retlnqle   (A,  73) 
retranaform  (LH,  145) 
re-turned-on   (A,  375) 
re-tuxerfoed   (KQK,  219) 
re-version   (SM,  12) 
re-vibratlons  (I,    11) 
Reword   (A,  9) 
rework   (SK,  14;  A,  121) 
Re  the "dark-blue"  allusion 


retrostruct  (A,  309) 
semi-extinct   (A,  55) 
semi-illumined  (G,  235) 
semi-insane   (G,  201) 
semi-intentionally   (BS,  107) 
semimilltary   (BS,  144) 
semlnude   CL,  58) 
semi-obscurity   (TS,  27) 
semlphantom  (VM,  78) 
semipolice   (BS,  198) 
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aemiprohlblted   (G,  255) 
semi-reality  (1.,  83) 
semlsalote   (BS,  20B) 
semi-secret   (A,  42) 


semi-security   (AL,  120) 
semi-sleep  it,    S3) 


subcompart merit   (A,  574) 
subgrainineal   (G,  101) 
submental   (RL,  27) 
supecmatrimonial   (BS,  193) 
super-truthful   (AS,  136) 
sur-royaily  (A,  4) 
tripersonal   (P,  49) 
unarboreal   (TT,  62) 
unban  (A,  471) 
unbooklike   <G,  7^) 
uncaressed  (K^,  35) 
uncaterpillarish  (A,  55) 
un-Celtic  (L,  190) 
unclick   (A,  12,  369) 
uncllp  (BS,  54j  P,  173) 
uncurbable  (A,  390) 
undeodorized  (PF,  239) 
undismissable   (P,  23) 
unembraced   (SH,  85) 
unfur   (A,  411) 
ungeinmed  (A,  188) 
unhobble   (A,  18) 
uninked  (SO,  S4) 
urjinquisitive   CL,  200) 
unlearn   (SO,  103) 
unlesbian   (A,  354) 
undermargine  (LH,  3') 
upcheeked  ( A ,  4  3) 


siibsaddle   {3M,  ?09) 
subthomaticaXly   <B5. 


ultrathin  (;JL,    64) 
ultra-urnin^ism  (SR,  ?11) 
unlovablencss   (TT,  63) 
unlowered  (^,  91) 
uomanlcurcd  * BS ,  14  7) 
unmind  (L,  176)^* 
unmothllke  (SM,  125) 
unpampered   (SM,  249;  P,  45) 
unposted   (A,  16) 
unprovidenced   (A,  521) 
uncaped   (L,  69) 
untecognition   (DS,  204) 
unsee  (SM,  310) 
untack   (P,  146) 
untPlescoped   (DP,  228) 
untownishness   (SM,  183) 
untrembling   (E,  67) 
ununbuttonable   (A,  513) 
un-veto   (L,  198) 
unwintery   (CH,  23) 


upcurve      (A,    322) 
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5.3   Suffixation^- 


apostrophlzable   (A,  234) 
uncucbable   {A,  390) 
deprecable  (A,  78) 
undismlssable   {£,  23) 


nymphage   (L, 


176) 


amphlphorical   ( B5 ,  61 ) 
amphoral   <E0,  III,  215) 
chro no graphical   (A,  540) 
commutatlonal   (LA,  161) 
concubital  <A,  417) 
cosmetological   (SO,  xll ) 
diaphragmal   (L,  308) 
praedormital   t BS,  11) 
3plloglcal   (A,  528) 
epitaphical   (SM,  57) 
gnostlcal  (1,    65) 
lectorlal   (LH,  87) 
alberghtan   (A,  521) 
callipygian  (A,  348) 
dorean   (A,  197)56 
Pninian  (P,  15,  39,  41,  66, 
Baghdadlan  (SM,  244) 
Betelgeuslan   (LH,  249) 
Backlinlan  (GL,  138) 


druggable  (KQK.  182) 
Inenubllable  (PF,  288) 
guillotinable   tA,  581) 
unrlddable  (G,  127) 


matitudinal   (L,  163) 
mnemoptical   (TT,  3) 
oneiroloqical   (A,  15) 
panical  (UT,  159)  [OED; 
perceptional   (E,  24) 
Petrarchal  (SM,  230)  [listed 
prepupational  (A,  56) 
recuperational   (A,  313) 
solipsismal   (SO,  136) 
stipal   (SM,  43) 
topsy-turvical   (PF,  63) 


pre-dolorian   (L,  266) 
quaai-Goethian  (EO,  III,  93) 
Goqolian   (G,  227,  236;  P,  75; 


Ri 


187)  

A,  394) 
(EO,  II,  524) 
CL,  221) 
Boschean  Boschian  CL,  237;   ,,„„,,„„  ,™~  „o, 

A,     436;     EO,    II,     512)'^^'""^*"       '"^ '    "^' 

Botticellian      (BS,    116;    L,    66;'^"«"^"^="      'i-    ^8) 

LH,    130)Knlghtian      (RL,    164) 


Hecatean 
Hogartiiiar 
Humbert iar 


55 


Similar  to  the  examples  listed  in  Appendix  5.3,  the  words 
in  this  Appendix  are  grouped  somewhat  eclectically j  in- 
cluded are  suffixes,  semi-suffixes,  and  compound-like 
combinations.   Host  of  the  meanings  are  evident,  partic- 
ularly if  considered  within  the  context. 

The  word  derives  from  doria.  n.  "A  cotton  cloth  having 
stripes  of  varying  widths'  (MSP);  SPED  has:  Doria.  do re a 
[Hindi  doriva  striped]  A  kind  of  striped  Indian  muslin. 
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iS) 

Pandean   (A,  390) 

30) 

Petersbucgan   (GL,  30) 

Pushklnlan  (SM,  22A) 

rosacedr   (A,  416) 

Schlllerian   (0,  241) 

Staudlnqerian  (SM,  121) 

Timonlan   <PF,  308) 

3) 

Turgenevian  tG,  1G2,  277;  SH, 

135;  A,  ■549) 
Westinghousian  <SM,  145T 

Zemfirlan  <L,  245)  [soo  AL, 

~412) 

Koldunovian  (Li,  83,  I 

Leibnltsian  (EO,  III, 

Lermontovian   (AS,  129 

Leskovian  (P,  12) 

Lllithian  (LH,  138) 

Lutwldgean   (TT,  40) 

Harcopolian   <RL,  28) 

Hedusean   (A,  444) 

Hontparrtasslan     (SF,    II 

iruzfillciar      (LH,    219) 

Ophellan   (A,  394) 

logomancy   (L,  252) 

praedormitarv   <SM,  33)       mammllary  (A,  352)  [WID:  marn- 

predor^itary   (A,  22)         r=>.tinary  (C.  118)  10E|TTf7^ 

arcate   (A,  417)  [from  arc,  n.]  parturiate   (LH,  94)  [from 
defenestrate   (LH,  58)  [from  aa,ct"rltion,  n, 

defenestration,  n. 1 


decorpltatlon  (BS,  159)  [an  analogy  formation  on 
of  3ecapltation  "severing  the  head  ( f  1 
body ) '  (Latin  caput  'head'):  decorK.lti 
ering  the  body  ( in  two  parts)''  (Latin 
■body');  cf,  the  following  example] 

deoculation  (BS,  219)  [da-  ■remove  from'  »  ocuKi 
«  -atlon  'action  or  process':  'rcmova: 

discarnatlor  (LH,  194)   [from  dlscarnate.  a.  ■ lnc< 
facetlatloti  (PP,  21)   [a  suggesti' 

tTae.  n.pl.  with  facel 
nebulatlon   (PF,  224)   [used  in  the  figurative  sense  of  'makln< 

foggy,  obscuring';  a  "mlstlf icatlon"  (nebula 

Latin  'mist,  fog' )] 

"Bacon  Munchausen's  horse-decorpitatlon  story"  is  found  in 
R-  E.  Raspe's  version  of  the  baron's  adventures,  who  ri-- 
lates  how  Munchausen's  "spirited  Lithuntan"  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  portcullis  which  was  suddenly  lowered  when  the  baron 
was  riding  Into  a  fortified  town;  the  horse  was  later  mi- 
raculously sown  together  again. 
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dicta tordom   CA,  5B0)  paperdom   (GO,  160) 

ingledom  (P£,  104)   [acch. J  princessdom   (A,  415) 

officialdom   <GO,  22,  56)  readerdom   (BS,  29;  LL,  49) 

alpenstocked   (TT,  51)^^  frock-coated   (BS,  11) 

antlered  (A,  4)  fuchsired  (BL,  192) 

aproned   (SM,  64;  L,  12;  TT,  gauntleted   (G,  365) 
armpltted   (VS,  234)        ^'  garden-gloved   (PF,  86) 

bedsheeted   (A,  473)  headphoned   (LH,  194) 

bottomed   (SM,  302)  heeled   (P,  113) 

braceleted  (SM,  248)  heliced  (DP,  17) 

breeched   (C,  262)  hunchbacked  (UT,  153;  SL,  139) 

caparisoned   (BS,  135;  TT,  karakuI-colJared   (SM,  234) 
capltaled   (TS,  28)       ^**'  kidqloved   (AP,  66) 

checker-capped   (SM,  192)  knickerbockered   (SM,  192) 

chinesed   (L,  194)  linden-treed   (SM,  30) 

columned   (SM,  307)  mackintoshed   (LH,  68) 

corseted   (AP,  66)  membraned   (C,  259) 

coxcombed   (1,  67)  mustachioed  (.1,    66) 

ccyptogranimed   (P,  157)  night-shirted   (TT,  18) 

cummerbunded   (A,  149)  paletoted   (BS,  34) 

dandruffed   (BS,  30)  peacocked   (VS,  220) 

discomfitured   (A,  86)  petticoated   (A,  172) 

easeled  (L,  293)  platformed  (LH,  67) 

eyelashed  (GO,  151)  pince-nez'd  (DS,  89) 

flannelled   (L,  12)  pockmarked   (I,  123) 

fox-furred   (SM,  90)  poker-faced   (L,  123) 

frilled-shirted   (A,  271)  potbellied   (GB,  93) 


u   M,,^i.  =  — .  fTi,_  '--':eqQries  and  Types  of  Present-Dav 


,  pp.  264-67)  lists  -ed  forms  as 

suffixes;  some  of  the  examples  listed  in  the  Appendix 
might  also  be  considered  compounds.   The  suffix  signi- 
fies 'wearing'  (e.g.,  braceleted).  'having'  (e.g.,  mus- 
tachioed) ■  'provided  with'  (e.g 
showing'  (e.g.,  poker-faced),  o; 
starflshed). 
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pajamaed  (L,  191 ) 
ratncloafced   (DF,  141) 
revolvered   (G,  317) 
riding-breeched   (PP,  101) 
robed  (L,  84) 
sandalled  <L,  B4) 
sea-gowned  (BS,  114)  fobs.: 
shadowed  (I,  57) 
splay-footed  (EO,  ii,  347! 
unstanzaed   (EO,  I,  10) 
statfished  (L,  201) 
coupleteer  (BH,  leB) 
arabesquer  (G,  250} 
bore-baiter  (A,  4) 
sun-basker   (A,  520) 
fine-dayer  (L,  181) 
humdrummery  (SO,  118)^° 
cublstry  (A,  56) 
Berlinese  <LD,  114) 
Bardotesquely   (LS,  150) 
caravagesque  (A,  141) 
Chateaubriandesque  (L,  147 
gypsyesque  (GL,  105) 
Kafkaesque   (£,  86) 
Kcemlinesque   (SF,  25) 
lautr^amontesque  (A,  461) 
Negress   (L,  120,  158) 
Swissess   (A,  441) 

^^  WID  defines  the  word'- 
causes  swooning*;  her* 
duces  a  swoon';  see  A. 


aticfcing-plastored   (TT,  101) 
stocicinqed  (AA,  95) 
straw-hatted  (PF,  =6) 
technicolored   (3S,  laS;  P, 

196;  A,  370) 

tentod  (A,  375) 
trellised  lO,    339) 
trench-coated   (V,  215) 
twe-^d-coatf^d   <SM,  192) 
verrjlased   (LA,  167) 
wheeled  <P,  113) 


palanqulner   (LH,  146) 
total-recaller  (A,  394) 
shadowgrapher   (PJ^,  ISO) 
swoonec   (L,  144)^9 
magnanery   (A,  404)^"" 
nymphetry   (L,  192) 

lautrecaquesque   (A,  461) 
Luinl-esque  (LD,  22) 
Marlenesque   (L,  S3) 
medlumesque   (A,  577) 
Oncginesque   C EO,  II ,  448) 
George-Sandesque   (G,  21) 
waltwhitmanesque   (BS,  95) 
translatress   (V,  213) 


1  meaning  as  'one  that  swoons  or 
!!  'a  garment  that  evokes  or  pro- 
.  Appel's  explanation  (AL,  380). 
I  humbuqqerv  (SO.  58),  duncery  (SO. 


OED   lists  mac 
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cushionet   (L,  15B) 
delphinet   (A,  416)^^ 

barroomette   (L,  298) 
colleerette  (A,  216) 
guillotinette  (DS,  219) 
"pedagoguette"  11,    87) 
cesspoolful   (L,  46) 
fleshfol   (DS,  88) 
beasthood   (L,  239) 
seerhood   (UT,  150) 
acrophobic   tLA,  167) 
acrosonic   (L,  88) 
alloblotic   fTE,  127) 
amphoric   (P,  41;  LS,  156) 
apotheotic   <E0,  II,  185) 
cacographlc  (DS,  90) 
Casanovanlc   (A,  198,  418) 
catopt romantic  (EO,  II,  499) 
Cincinnatic   (I,  65) 
concettic   (EO,  III,  BOO) 
conqeric   (LH,  250) 

constructivistic  (L,  242) 
cretinlc   (A,  504) 
cryptogrammic   (L,  252) 
ectoplastic  (BS,  115) 
epidermic   (SH,  297) 
epldotic   (G,  128) 
fata-morganic   (LH,  123) 
"galvanobiotic"  (KQK,    193) 
grobianlstic   (G,  222)         . 

The  word  is  used  in  referenci 
sexual  experiences  ( delphlan 
See  C.  Proffer's  explanation 
pun")  in  "Ada  as  Wonderland", 


TTO,  218,  229,  392;  LH, 

29,  36,  173,  ISO;  SO,  93, 

iTI,  216) 

rhymesterette   (£,  180) 

snackette   (A,  582) 

voilette   (ASL,  146) 

wardette   (LH,  146) 

strainful   (LH,  180) 

urrjeful   <LL,  61;  SB,  198) 

father-in-law-hood  (A,  463) 

hostelic   (P,  124) 
hydrotic   (TI,  123) 
mlrabllic   (A,  19)^^ 
mythographic   (GL,  164) 
nymphic   (L,  18,  23) 
paramnesic   (A,  510) 
phantomatic   (E,  35) 
phantomic   (A,  540) 
philatelistic   (DS,  125) 
photomatic   <LH,  27) 
prostatic   (L,  255) 
selenotropic   (EO,  II,  282) 
Skotomic   (BS,  94)  [after  the 

fictional  writer  and  phi- 
losopher Skototna} 
therapistlc   (A,  27) 
viatic   (GL,  25,  161;  P,  1B7; 

G,     22^  L,    161,    221;    A, 

320,    3597   412;    LH,    15?; 

EO,    II,     31    S    III,     273) 

Tsee  AL,    385] 
violinic      (G,    254) 


■■  Ada 


and    hetei 


characterized   by   ambiguity'). 
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qnomlde   (L,  256) 
cocufy   (EO,  III,  49) 
Juvenllify   (A,  543) 
nacrine  tK2K,  23;  A,  78) 
alpenstocklsh   (A,  305) 
Austen-maidenish  (A,  413) 
blackmallerish   (A,  405) 
Blok-ish  (G,  50) 
bruegelish  (A,  401) 
burgherish   (G,  178) 
uncaterpillarish   (A,  55) 
celluloidish   <SM,  2G) 
dryish   CP,  191) 
emptyish   (DF,  173;  GL,  193) 
etherish   (SM,  168) 
faunish  (L,  110) 
highschool-qirlish  (SM,  249) 
hangoverish   (L,  261 ) 
clitocism   (A,  394) 
hetecosexualism  (PF,  176) 
mechanicallsm  (A,  338,  342) 
olfactivlsra   (GO,  4) 
bimanlst   (PP,  66) 
blograffitlst  (LH,  226) 
capsulist   (A,  580) 
cinematist   (A,  514,  516) 
anticomedoist   (PF,  279) 
celestiologist   (LH,  45) 
cryptogrammatist   (A,  390) 
factitude   (A,  476) 


dctumlfy   (A,  577)° 


Hindoolsh   (A,  53) 
holidaylsh  (Ui,  1^) 
Humbcrtish   (L,  37) 
limnish   (L.  3^4) 
maHowlsh   (TT,  40) 
medlevilish   (TT,  PI) 
"paphish"   (A,  3Gfi) 
seweristi   (L,  147) 
spittcrlsh   (KQK.  4) 
Etaltsh  (VS,  225) 
mustard- If  t-!C-dinnoci: 


C9) 


reverism   (EO,  II 
rhftorism   (BS,  76) 
staticism   (G,  150) 
loft-winglsm   (TT,  29) 
iqnicologist   (A,  116) 
anti-Prinlst   (P,  141) 
sacrilegist   CVM,  73) 
thesialist   (A,  344) 
verslonist  (A,  247) 
undtnlst   (L,  252) 


?T- 
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consumabillty  (PF,  232) 
gagallty  (A,  472) 
scuddability   (EO,  III,  Sli 
ascentive   (A,  553)   [WID  i 
Byronlze   (EO,  II,  17i,  i8f 
califocnlze   (A,  199) 
Gallicize   (EO,  II,  538) 
gent*?elize   CA,  323) 
gogollze  (go,  144)^^ 
iambize   (EO,  III,  211) 
Iberize   (SO,  53) 
"iuvenise"   (A,  252) 
babikir,  (DP,  132) 
bottskin  (G,  241) 
cadaverkin   (UT,  151) 
bookless   (PF,  194)^' 
boyless   (A,  375) 
earless   <!«[£.  ^55) 
dlalogueless  (DF,  8) 
dinnerless   (A,  476) 
eyebrowless   (A,  49) 
footboardless   (A,  419) 
Frenchless(ly)   (SM,  114) 
glftless   (TD,  10) 
helmetlesa   tSM,  130) 
humbertless   (LS,  161) 
Lo-less  (L,  64) 


sordldity   (A,  406) 
' subungual ity"   (D5. 


.  282) 


Leninizo   (P,  8) 
Moslemlze   (EO,  i: 
Pniniae  (P,  35,  69) 
Pcocrusteanize   (L,  266) 
Proustianize   (L,  266) 
pseudonymize   (PF,  2  36) 
soUpsize   (I 


(TT,  91 


,66 


(EO,  II,  223) 


-lumpkin)   (DS,  19) 


pantless   (SF,  B) 
partitionless   (CCL, 


quest lon-narkless   (J 
reliefless  (_!,  207) 


(A 


69) 


showerli 

ess   (L,  148) 

slipper 

less   (L,  61) 

stool-1. 

ess   (L,  244) 

tieless 

(A,  195,  «4) 

Van-les: 

s   (A,  335) 

w-less 

(A,  360) 

1  the  name  Gogol  and  involves  a 
1  the  meaning;  'to  render 
irned,  unscholarly ■ ;  here  the  me 


into   an- 
ining    is 
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barrel et 

{PE,    24 

bearlet 

(A,    434) 

beard  let 

(A,     73) 

f 
f 

aq 

It      <L, 
r.t    (TT, 

9,     1 

5i    SO. 

a< 

CP 

rdionl 

kp 

ti. 

55)**" 

Ac 

a- 

ik^ 

A, 

201) 

a 

to 

Ike 

SF 

7) 

a 

bo 

rllk« 

IP 

F,     i9 

287) 

a 

ch 

ikp 

iJA 

179 

:-llk£ 


116) 
■    (DS,    44) 

(G,    367) 
,,    135) 

(L,    1?0) 


bUn-like 
blossom-1: 
boxlike      CDS,    34) 
boy-like      (C,    262) 
bralnlike     (PF,    130) 
bridelike     (L,    129) 
brlgand-liice     iSK,    2^6) 
unbookllke     (G,    72) 
BuddhE-lifce      CSH,    lOS ) 


sins: 


94) 


flowlet      (A,    24) 

hairl.vt     (Lii,    237) 

h'^rtl^t      CDS,    191) 

nippl't      (A,    118) 

poo'jl'-rt      (A,    37,    45C) 

tiriithlot      (L'T.    172) 
123!    VTi^-leh       (3H,    1*?7i    A,    2S9, 
21^'    -artL-.t       (A.    513)      "  "''' 

Cacsar-llke      (ID,    lo) 
cirnly-lik^      (SH,     30F ) 
caroplik"      (UT,    110) 
cit-lik--      (A,    31^) 
cath. -irnl-UVe      (i^,    55) 
c,itkin-lik^      (SM,    ?10) 
c^^htl'.-lik...      (£,    93) 
chal'-t-ilko      (R,    107) 
fhAp.l-likc      (SH,    215) 
rlior..a-1  ;k-       (3L.,     137) 
c.i^trii--'-likf      (PE,    ?>"*) 
circiir:lik-      (.':,    160) 
rlawlik'.      (I,,    106) 
claylike       (I,     107) 
com-tllke      (TI,    120) 
couvadc-lik:?      (3N,    297) 
cow-like      (L,    129) 
crapc-lik-:;      (UT,    ISf) 
cronollke      <S,    165) 
cupboari^-like      (LE,    12) 
dachd-llke      (LH,    130) 
diamond-like      (K^K,    n,    133) 
dodp-like      (SM,    IK;) 
doet-)like    (L,    201J    A,    484) 
doqlike      (VM,    71) 


1   Word-Formatii 


DioiIizedbyGOOgle 


doll-lllce      (SF,    19) 

doomlitte      (I,    30) 
dovelike     {GL,    77) 
dreamllka  <KQK,    69;   CP,    111; 
BS,    225[~g7   191;    A,    260; 

TT,    93;    LH,    70,    211) 
dummylika     (HT,    57) 
elf-like     (L,    214) 
epileptlc-llke      (A,    390) 
facelike      <CP,    105) 
flsb-like     (FP,    33;    TT,    54) 
flaglike      (I,    45) 
flip-like      (BS,    55) 
qalette-like     <SM,    169) 
Garshln-llke      (R,    106) 
gelatin-like      <DF,    133) 
gemlike     (NT,    47;   i 
gnomelike    (G,    216) 
Gretchen-like      (P,    152) 
gtctto-llke     (TE,    130) 
gruel-like      (SK,    119) 
harplike      (E,    96) 
helmet-like      (KQK,    95) 
hornlike      (LI,    B4} 
hothouse-like  <I,    149;    5M.83) 
Imrrortelle-like      (G,    170) 
infusoria-like      <BS,    xiv) 
insect-like      (L,    214) 
Jlq-like     (VS,    232) 
karakul-like     (^,    9) 
King  Lear-like      (SM,    58) 
shoe-leather-like      (I,    106) 
lightning-like     (SM,    267) 
locket-llke      (I,    19) 
luciola-like     (PF,    106) 
maqdlein-like      (L,    182) 
maggot-like      (BS,    7) 


maquis-like     (5H,    244) 
masklike      (SS,    55) 
metallic-like     (SM,    285) 
mirrorlike  (GL,    22;    DF,    lS8j 

AS,    llT;    D,    iTT   I,    25) 
moanlike      (BA,    182) 
moon-like      (G,    73) 
unnothlike     (SM,    125) 
mustache-like      (SM,    305) 
Narcissus-like     (RL,    111-2) 
officelike     (CH,    157) 
olisbos-like     (L,    96) 
ore-like      (L,    309) 
organ-pipelike     (SM,    103) 
pagelike      (SM,    181) 
palace-like      (KQK,    46) 
parchinent(-)like     (KQK,    3;    BS, 
Pascal-like   (G,    46) 
peach-like      (A,    12) 
peasant-like      (G,    292) 
petal-like      (LA,    164) 
phantom(-)like      (I,    116;    PF, 
Pharaohlike      (SF,    17)  ^'S) 

philately-like      (SM,    124) 
priestlike     (LD,    250) 
prisonlike      (I,    108;    PF,    92) 
prcnq-like     iJ,    55) 
pumalike      (BS,    82) 
pumpkin-like     (SM,    37) 
puppetlike      (TD,    27) 
purse-like      (BN,    40) 
rag-doll-like      (SM,    190) 
rainbo«-like      (KQK,    57) 
ray-like      (L,    52) 
ridgelike      (SM,    135) 
rime-like      (SM,    203) 
river-like      (PF,    273) 


hyGoogle 


acissor-like   <G,  365) 
seal-llk«   (LD,  112;  1, 
sequin-likfi   (LH,  9) 
serpentlike  (SM,  244) 
shleldlike   (MC,  151) 
sill-li)(e   tl,  68) 
skewerlike   (TT,  59) 
skunkllke  (A,  399) 
sledge-llke   (NT,  53) 
sluglike   CG,  122j  A,  4' 
snakelike  (P,  187) 
stalk-like  <SF,  13) 


irlikE 


(BS,  79) 


swordlike      (TI,    128) 
tambourine-like      (G,    i 


tarnlike      (P,    104) 

tendrll-llke     (P,    58) 
tenpinllke     (I,    171) 

tortolss-like       (LH,    5) 
toylike      (L,    214) 
tunnellike      (BS,    234) 
umbrella-like      (PF,    103) 
vest-like      (A,    318) 
violinlike      (_!,    26) 
"Niirvmbci 

wantfllke  (SM,  218) 
wart-like  (1/4,  227) 
wastelike  (L,  243) 
yoke-lik-  (BN,  38) 
yuccalikn      (as,    132) 


crotchetlne 

■ss      (G,    307) 

syrupincsf      (G,    126) 

gyp si nee E 

(SM,    224) 

undasr-rvinqnes,^      (£i,    350) 

nicotlneles 

sness      IBM, 

174) 

unlovableness      (TT,    63) 

non-thlngne 

S3       (A,    27) 

untownishness      (SM,    183) 

pinkness      ( 

L,    45) 

wigl-.-isnpjs      (PE,    247) 

autoid      (SM 

1,    299) 

klddold      (L,    256) 

quermantoid 
hypnotoid 

(A,     ^7)" 
id      (SM,    124 
(L,    276) 

) 

Koncheyevoid      (G,    355)    Laft-ir 
th'?   fictional    poet   Koncheyov. 
portnantoid      (AL,    40S) 
telescopold      (BS,    171) 

squitterco 
retrospecto 

(A,    6)    [OEDt    s^L 
a     -(er)oo,,    ,i  di 
bole   cr   famillaJ: 
r      (A,    S4S)       [frc 
surveys   ttie   past 

litter,    n.    -Now  dial,    diarrhoea- 
■  rai'i-jtiv   :;u--fij!   ccii-'-yim   hyper- 
■ity   (DAS)] 
im   retro3-j?ct.    n.    S    -or:     'nnf   vjho 

'J    cf.    words    like   Inspector.    r.tc, 

praedorrr.itory      (TD,    31-2)  verslf  icatory      (G,    162) 

predormitory      (TT,    53)  olef actory      (P,    101 )™ 

recapulatcry     (SM,    22) 


Cf.  Har'^pl  Pi 
'  From   o: 

victo7 

ciatioi 
very    a; 


Latl 


oil'  &  -factory 
■elating  to  Itl   ': 


rroducing' ; 
ich.     The  ass< 
nsc  of  srr.ell' 


dbjGoogle 


occhideoua      <L,    173;    PP,    61)    ' 
oysterous      (LH,    227) 
windowslde      ilM,    207) 
closule     IPT,   Z42j    EO,    III, 
criticule      (LH,    120,    161;    ^'®' 
SO,    54) 

campusward      (P,    144) '^ 
campward     (L,    108) 
couch-ward     (A,    392) 
cuffward     (D3,    62) 
gateward      (A,    316) 
Gralnball-ward      (L,   260) 
hallward      (P,    102) 
heartward      tA,    538;    TT,    49) 
kneeward     (E,    43) 
cupw&rd     (L,    133) 
bilboquet-wlSR      (A,    486)'^ 
bracketwise     (A,    525) 
canoonwise     (BS,    114) 
claw-vflse      <FP,    36) 
conveyer-wise      (SM,    198) 
counterwise     llM,    179) 
knlghtwlse      (BS,    7) 
■nonkeywlse      (BS,    25) 
(3V(Dony-)ba loony      (A,    281) 
bisculty      (SM,    105;    L,    17) 


iridule      (PF,    36;    SO,    179)    ["< 
nioth«r-o7-pearl    cloudlet" 
(SO,    179)] 

llftward      (A,    520) 
lobbywacd      (L,    127) 
retward      (GL,    47) 
pantryward      (A,    239) 
phoneward      (LH,    14) 
sunriseward      (LH,    164) 
tableward      (L,    216) 
templeward      (P,    44) 
townward      (PF,    287j    LS,    163) 
Van-ward      (A,    233) 
rainbow-wise      (DS,    17) 
roof-wise     (DS,    20) 
starfish-wise      (SM,    297) 
starwise     (G,    369) 
transora-wise      (A,    305) 
wedtjewise      (LH,    245) 
2-wi3C.      (SF,    27) 


emery-papery      (ASL,    145) 
tiaddocky      (L,    208) 


TT 


See  A.  Appel's  explanation  of  the  word  (AL,  389);  G. 

Hicks  rightly  surmised  that  the  adjective  Is  not  a  vai 

ant  of  orchidaceous,  but  goes  back  to  the  Greek  root 

("A  Man  of  Many  Word.-",  32). 
■  Latin  plunlieus  '  leadei 

color  of  pl'jms;  in  th< 

umbrae  ' shadows ' . 

H.  Harchand  (The  Categories  and  Types,  p,  351),  quoting 

words  like  chlmneYward.  doorward.  and  lobbvward.  writes: 

"these  words  are  not  in  common  use". 
I 

a  jr-ni-suffix  (The  Categories  and 
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hiccuppy      (L,    106) 
jinity     <PF,    158) 
junkety      (A,    47) 
milk-puddingy      (RL,    105) 
pleaty      (A,    104) 


3lanty  (A,  197) 
swoony( -balcony)   (A,  281) 
veily   (KgK,  95;  A,  563) 
wafery   (L,  166) 
whimpery   (KQK,  133) 


5.4   Noun  Compounds 


airark  (A,  543) 
alderklng  (PF,  173,  174) 
ad-eyebrows   (L,  190) 
bore-baiter  (A,  4) 
boy-knees   (L,  122) 
breastbuds   <L,  127) 
breast-cups   (A,  4  7B> 
breast-kerchief  (L,  233) 
bud-breasts   (A,  60) 
bud-stage   (L,  22) 
budtime  (lh,  217) 
bullybag   (L,  239) 
burst-split   (A,  62) 
chink-gleam   (LH,  186) 
cloudways   (LH,  245) 
cricket-chirr   (GL,  19) 
day-self   (BS,  63) 
dream-man  (TT,  60) 
dream-past  <A,  362) 
dream-producer  (SL,  139) 
dream-self  (BS,  63) 


dreamwalker  (GL,  148) 
dreamway   (PF,  121) 
ewes-dropper   (A,  381) 
eye-eaves   (OS,  39) 
fiction-mongers   (DS,  53 ) 
firedrops   (TT,  35) 
flame-flower  (L,  136) 
flick-house   <A,  481) 
ghost-horseback  (AP,  60) 
girl-child  (LH,  176) 
glamour-box  (L,  296) 
qoldgout   (A,  52) 
hindercheeks  (PF,  197) 
hint-glint  (PF,  79) 
hop-flop  (PF,  35) 
hostlerwife  (PF,  252) 
inkllne  (A,  45) 
kiss-trap   (TE,  129) 
lakescape  (L,  90,  lOG;  TT,  28) 
leavesdropper  (A,  247) 
life-air  (BS,  64) 


75-; 


in  compo'jnds  1 : 
iting  types,  e, 
highway  or  skyways) ,  dreamwalker 
lakescape  (after  landscape  or  sei 
(after  sunburst  or  cloudburst) .  w) 
dix   G.T.      iTTs  often  difficult  to  determli 


|.,  cXoudMav  (after 
after  sleepwalker) , 

icape) ,  or  moonburst 
"■"  "~"  ------  ■  -  Appen- 


ether  both 

elements  ot  the  compound  are  actually  nounsj  in  some  cases 

the  first  element  may  also  be  a  verb  or  an  adjective  (e.g., 
bud-breasts,  ripplewake.  throb-time,  or  yoickfest). 
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Appendix  5.4  -  5.5 


life-harmony  (DS,  55) 
llmelife   (A,  427) 
llpbursts   (KgK,  90) 
lodger-lover   ( L,  40 ) 
love-ache  (L,  209) 
love-embers   (RL,  94) 
mind -pictures  (A,  406) 
miraclc-worlcer  (TT,  2) 
mirage-shimner  (A,  584) 
moonburst  (U4,  228) 
past-gear   <BS,  84) 
paw-play   (SM,  165) 
peach-cleft   <L,  119) 
pear-head   (L,  183) 
pill-spiel   (L,  130) 
plum-bloom  (TE,  130) 
poolgirl   (A,  111) 
pricklepuss  (LS,  109) 
puppybodies  <L,  21 ) 
raspberry-plush   (A,  6) 


ripplewake  (PF,  297) 
serpent-mouth  (LH,  218) 
snowscape  (SM,  236) 
space-fear  (A,  388) 
space-spook  (l,  237) 
splne-thrlll  (L,  54) 
squid-cloud  (L,  235) 
stagewizard  (DS,  26) 
"sunblick"  (A,  286) 
sundust  (P,  175) 
sunfleck  (fl 


(BS, 


8,  317;  LH, 

34,~534) 
225) 


sword-swish  <A,  537) 
thought-waves   (RL,  160) 
throb-time   (L,  231) 
time-terror  (A,  388) 
torture-caress   (A,  61) 
witchwench(-halr)   <A,  80 
yoickfest   (A,  238) 


1  compounds  with  verbs  or  adjectii 


Examples  of  i 
first  element: 

bubbleblood   tL,  306)  strumstring   (L,  173) 

craay-mirror  (BS,  xvl)  turnstyle  <A,  503,  504) 

"flutterfrlends"   (A,  250)  roll-wave  (A,  9) 

pump-joy  (A,  286)  witherland  (L,  159) 


5.5.1  Adjunct  -  Verb 

a)  Adverb  -  Verb  [-ed] 

clean-licked   (G,  326)  ever-renewed   (DS,  36) 

crisscross-crusted  (BS,  226)  high-divided  (A,  282) 

dark-tousled   (TT,  18)  hlghcrossed   <L,  140) 

ever-adolescent   (A,  390)  ill-fated   (LH,  158) 
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Appendix  5.S 


Ill-timed   (TD,  16) 
Just-lit   (GL,  82) 
like-coloced  (G,  97) 
long-res  trained  <  PE ,  ; 
long-spent  (DS,  112) 
long-unseen   (A,  482) 
new-mown   (BD,  30) 
b)   Adverb  -  Verb  [-ing] 
best-looking  (LH,  160) 
black-knitting   (SM,  307) 
chestnutty-smalling  IBS,    195) 
cranky-looking   <P,  145) 
dark -glittering   (A,  510) 
dark-shining   (BS,  40) 
dead-shainming   (A,  170) 
dejected-looking   (5H,  162) 
dusty-looking   (SH,  162) 
energetic-looking   (V,  213) 
ever-Increasing   (SH,  59) 
evll-smelllng   (BA,  161;  LI. 
festive-looking  (_!,  16)   ^^' 
fluid-looking  (PP,  2B) 
foul-smelling  (LI,  90j  L,142) 
fragile-looking   (CP,  102) 
frail-looking   (LH,  1S8) 
funerary- look ing  (A,  310) 
handy-looking  (TE,  131) 
Intense-looking  <CP,  104) 
Irrelevant-looking   (LH,  165) 
languid-looking   (S,  160} 
long-ailing   (P,  191) 

S.5.2   Subject  -  Verb   [Noun  -  Verb  (-ed)]'* 
caviar-accompanied  (LH,  203)  dark-adapted  (SM,  110) 

The  examples  In  Appendices  S.5.2,  5.5.4,  and  5.5.5,  are 
ordered  alphabetically  according  to  the  second  element, 
those  in  Appendix  5.5.3  according  to  the  first  elewsnt. 


seldom-visited   (GL,  5c 
thick-set   (A,  385) 
well-filled  (A,  280) 
well-groomed  (SM,  296; 
well-lit   (PF,  282) 
well-padded  (A,  324) 


low-darting   (TT,  58) 
melancholy-looking   (LH,  57) 
mildest-looking   (FP,  31) 
never-entangling   (A,  246) 
prospective-looking  (LH,  93) 
remote-looking  (LH,  93) 
resilient-looking  (UT,  153) 
sad-looking  (LH,  158) 
sheepish-looking   (LH,  209) 
slow-curving   (TT,  57) 
smooth-talking  (S,  165) 
soft-looking   (A,  111) 
sonorous -look ing   (P,  93) 
sordid- look Ing  (PP,  38) 
sporty-looking   (TT,  52) 
sticky-looking   (VM,  72) 
substantial-looking  (BA,  172) 
sweet -swarming  (A,  452) 
tropical -looking   (SM,  147) 
unemployed -look ing   (KQK.  110) 
vaporous -look Ing   (A,  413) 
virginal-looking   (PF,  76) 
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bar-adorned  (L,  297) 

star-ashed   (UT,  157) 
cloud-barred   (P,  109) 
neon-barred   tPF,  47) 
mist-beaded   <SH,  273) 
tear-bedabbled  (SM,  111) 
woe-bagone  (G,  310) 
wine-besotted  tBS,  110) 
blood-bespattered   (SM,  262) 
mud-bespattered  (SP,  24} 
snow-blanketed   (SM,  211) 
west -sun-blinded   (LH,  106) 
tear-blinded   (TD,  16) 
amethyst-blotched  (PF,  124) 
shadow-blurred   (DB,  109) 
sun-bordered   (A,  366) 
comparison-born   (GO,  96) 
wind-borne   (PF,  14) 
apple-cankered   (A,  168) 
sea-changed   (SM,  87) 
sun-charged   (G,  357) 
witch-charmed  ISR,  188) 
rain-chilled   (SM,  240) 
speed-clipped  (SM,  307) 
conifer-clothed   (LH,  156) 
book-cluttered   (I,  118) 
pamphlet -cluttered  (PF,  24) 
stump-cluttered   (PF,  139) 
screen-corrupted   (A,  253) 
dream-cornered  (E,  37) 
valuable-crammed   (G,  335) 
cricket-crazed   (A,  107) 
sun-creamed   (PF,  2S8) 
hand-cupped   (A,  100) 
tweed-cupped  (A,  576) 


damp-dappled   (GL,  196) 
shadow-dappled  (AA,  109) 
damp-darkened  (SM,  211) 
flower-decked   (LH,  107) 
bird-defiled  (TT,  88) 
legend-distorted   (A,  280) 
flame-dotted   (SM,  203) 
footnote-drugged   (£,  143) 
routine-drugged   (SM,  261) 
corduroy-and -chamois -en- 
cased  (5R,  19B) 
uniform-encased   (SH,  26) 
cartoon-engendered   (BS,  76) 
dragon-entwined   (A,  248) 
guitar-filled   (GL,  30) 
moth-flaked   (A,  263) 
flannel-fluffed   (L,  232) 
mascara -fouled   (G,  363) 
palm-fringed   (SH,  82) 
comparison-enqendered  (GO,  81) 
sun-glorified   (KCIK,  208) 
elf-hauntPd   (PF,  239) 
ghoul-haunted   (BS,  38) 
time-honored   (S,  163) 
sun-illumined   (GL,  85) 
medusa-infested   (LH,  14) 
nightmare-Inherited   (LH,  88) 
police-inspired   (SM,  97) 
dandelion-invaded   (LS,  148) 
tear-irldized   (SO,  94) 
diaphragm- Joined   (GL,  108) 
sun-kissed   (L,  iSB) 
rlme-laced   (L,  284) 
rum-laced   CSM,  43) 
sympathy- laden   (G,  78) 
Russian-lapped  (A,  24) 
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sea-licked   <SM,  306) 
geranium-lined   (TT,  44) 
laundry- I inked   (A,  310) 
Lolita-maddaned   (L,  240) 
sun-margined  (BS,  lie) 
rose-margined   (SK,  136) 
dusk-mellowed   (L,  148) 
success -minded  <LH,  174) 
persiflage-misted  (SM,  257) 
orchid-ornamentalized  (L,  129) 
death-padded  <PF,  221) 
Morocco -padded   <G,  366) 
branch-patterned   (SM,  299) 
anchor-patterned   (SM,  111) 
sun-pervaded  (SF,  28) 
sieve-pitted   tPF,  180) 
rain-pocked  (A,  555) 
moon-polished   (SM,  174) 
hand-propped   (PF,  268) 
bombast-quilted   (BS,  115) 
elbow-raised   (LH,  fll) 


wind-rippled   <SM,  31) 
wire-screened   (LA,  164) 
rib-shaded   (A,  60) 
prunella-shod  (A,  302) 
skate-shod   (CL,  134) 
sun-shot   (TT,  29,  41) 
ash-smeared  (I,    95 ) 
clay-smeared   (TT,  95 ) 
ointment-smeared  (G,  348) 
snow-smothered  (SM,  154) 
butter-soaked  (LH,  203) 
rain-soaked  (K^,  55) 
urine-soaked  (BS,  156) 


(boiling-) water-soaked  (A, 

Teo) 

blood-spattered  (SR,  193;  L, 

306) 
sun-speared   (L,  163) 
sun-splashed  (TE,  131) 
sun-stamped   (5M,  198) 
cable-stitched  (LH,  38) 
silver-stoppered   (I^i  61) 
shade-streaked  (A,  318) 
spark-streaked   (SM,  145) 
grief-stricken   (AP,  73) 
awestruck  (SL,  136) 
drought-struck  (L,  159) 
Klieg-struck   (L,  278) 
stage-struck   (L,  202 ) 
wonder-struck  (E,    51) 
confetti-studded   (SM,  239) 
ruby-studded   (AP,  60) 
silver-studded   (SM,  136) 
hope-suffused  (G,  104) 
wind-swept   (AL,  114) 
snow-swollen   (SF,  10) 
tear-swollen  <LH,  250) 
sunlamp-tanned   (KQK.  80) 
office-tied   (MJ,  299) 
wine-tinged   (L,  216) 
lavender-tipped   (TT,  104) 
shade-touched  (A,  269) 
silver-tufted  (RL,  128) 
rose-twined   (UJ,  251) 
gold-veined  (SR,  203) 
foam-veined  (A,  495) 
snow-veined   (L,  158) 
sun-warmed   (B,  107) 
ripple-warped  (PP,  143) 
wind-worried   (A,  476) 
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Appendix  5.5 


5.5.3  Verb  -  Object  [Noun  - 
aim-taking   <P,  130) 
anagram-looking   (A,  340) 
arm-flailing  <A,  44) 
ball-playing   <L,  260) 
Bible-reading  (L,  260) 
bum-scraping   (PF,  132) 
chalk-btting   (LH,  169) 
chest -expanding   (LH,  174) 
cloud-piercing   (S,  160) 
coln-spilllng   <SF,  13) 
cream-oozing   (KQK.  234-5) 
death-fearing   (BM,  leS] 
ditch-diving   (A,  44) 
dog-walKing   <Lri,  94) 
doll-lashing   (A,  126) 
doom-fear  i  ng  (A,  125 ) 
door-holding   (BS,  60) 
dung-loving   {SM,  133) 
dusk-brimming   (L,  24) 
earsplitting   (TT,  45) 
eac-torturing   (G,  96) 
east-facing  (LH,  106) 
egg-laying   (LH,  130) 
fan-wafting   <A,  338) 
fault-finding   <SS,  52) 
fig-picking   (A,  111) 
fruit-bearing   <K2K,  90) 
grain-handling   (L,  260) 
gravel -groaning   (L,  248) 
groundbreaking   (TD,  26) 
heart-piercing  (LH,  89) 
heart-and-sky-piercing   (L, 
heartracklng   (LH,  204)    ^^^ 

heart(-)rending  (GL,  24,  36; 
BS,  232j  L,  14^  170;  A, 
1^1,  410,~511,  551;  LhT 

53,  61) 


Verb  (-ing)] 

heart -wounding   (A,  471) 
heart-wringing  (A,  410) 
heel-clutching   (I,  107) 
heel-dangling   (L,  86) 
hell-dwellinq   (A,  27) 
hip-swaying  (A,  413) 
honey-suckling   (RL,  92) 
leaf-mimicking   (G,  107) 
life-quickening   (SF,  14) 
life-suspending   (UT,  155) 
life-transforming   (LH,  45) 
life-wrecking   (L,  186) 
meter-mending   (LH,  44) 
moujik-thrashlnq   (GO,  37) 
mystery-breathing   (GL,  131) 
noon-napplnq  (L,  201) 
ox-stunning   (L,  301) 
pencil-tapping   (LH,  51) 
release-inducing   (UT,  163) 
rifle-butt-banglng   (PF,  131) 
rock-dwelling   (LH,  214) 
coute-ftndlng  (LI,  80) 
rump-tickling   (A,  367) 
side-splitting   (LI,  96) 
silk-ripping   (G,  28) 
sleep-inducing   (LE,  13) 
soul-piercing   (CCL,  94) 
soul-shattering  (L,  19) 
soul-rending   (SM,  295) 
soul-reshaping  isn,    285) 
space-cheating   (DS,  34) 
stamp-emitting   {DS,  125) 
'star-spangling   (A,  12) 
table-slapping   (A,  333) 
tear-provoking   (PF,  90) 


Digili 
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teeth-clenchinq      (G,    290)  all-absorbing      <DS,    200) 

thlgh-clapplng     (SM,   279)  all -beautifying      (LH,   213) 

tongue-lashing      <KflK,    38)  all-confumlng      (TT,    75) 

treasure-concealing   (P,   172)  all-engulfing     (GL,    20) 

waist-slifiuning      (LH,    174>  all-explaining    (1,    124;    G,367> 

whip-brandishing     (SM,    158)  all-permitting     (LH,    34) 

windovi-lnvadinc      (G,    19)  all-pervading    (AP,    60;    VS,    226; 
-  ■      341) 


all-protecting  (I 


124)  : 


S.5.4  Comparative 
a)   Noun  -  Adjective 
dream-absurd   (RL,  36) 
peasant-bare   (A,  171) 
blood-black   (PF,  59) 
dust-black  (KQK,  5) 
leech-black   (LD,  167) 
mirror-black  (GL,  153) 
oolala  black   (L,  109) 
olive-black  (SB,  193) 
ruby-black   (BD,  38) 
soot-black   (L,  46,  287;  RU. 
tar-black   (G,  194)      '^^^' 
velvet-black  (C,  265;SM,231) 
honey-blond   (I,  53) 
strawberry-blond   (L,  270; 
diamond-blue  (LD,  ll'?! 
peacock-blue   (LD,  113) 
shade-blue   (K^,  24) 
smoke-blue  (CH,  158;  PE,231i 
DF,  141;  P,  194;  G,  129j 
VS,  232;  PP,  274i*'A,511) 
snow-blue   (SH,  38] 
garland-brief   (TT,  36) 
dew-bright   (DSjlfeO;  BS,  65) 
dream-bright  (A,  Sae) 
moon-bright  (AU,  88) 
snow-bright   (BC,  65) 
bedbug-brown  (KflK,  94) 


,  251) 


bug-brown   (LE,  19;  BL,  134) 
blood-brown   (KQK,  225) 
country-brown   (L,  206) 
gravy-browri  (A,  35 ) 
fish-cold   (DS,  57) 
leaf-cold  (A,  531) 
wine-dark   (UT,  153) 
stone-heavy-dead  (A,  23) 
gauze-dim   (SR,  202) 
dove-dull   (L,  1241 
phantom-fast   (G,  168) 
plne-fragcant  (BS,  82;  A,  393) 
cinder-gray   tG,  65,  124) 
dream-gray   (L,  259) 
gauae-gray  (L,  24) 
ghost-gray  (PE,  227) 
clouded-glass-gray   (L,  206) 
mist-gray   (SM,  278) 

pearl-gray  (KQK,  1,  95,  262; 

VS,  233;  UT,  154;  RL,  70; 

L,  23,  291;  PF,  76;  A,]73) 
rosegray  tL,  266) 
slate-gray  (G,  135;  P,  30) 
smoke-gray  (P,  198;  L,  248) 
Gobelin-green  (PE,  231) 
willow-green  (A,  198) 
shell-hollow  (AL,  118) 
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Hlndu-hypnotlc  <A,  215) 
fluff-light  (LH,  2091 
noodle-limp   (SM,  34) 
tapewonn-long   (LH,  249) 
glans  mauv*  (L,  109) 
hunrniingblrd-mauve  <LH,  183) 
ash-palc  <GL,  22) 
Ivory-pale   (L,  128; 
moon-pale  (L,  65 ) 
vamplre-pale   tLH,  96) 
veal-pale  (K2K,  110) 
virgin-pale  (Au,  79) 
sunset-pink  (LH,  19) 
doll-pretty   (A,  IGS) 
porcelain-pretty  (U),  159) 
snow-pure   (LH,  1431 
quantum-quick  (M,  301) 
Eden-red  (L,  60) 
raw-flesh-red   (A,  151) 


oporto-red  (G,  3321 
vampire-red   (KQK,  71) 
snake-sad   (PF,  294) 
dream-safe  (E,  37) 
dream-significant   (TD,  201 
dream-slow   (PP,  99;  A,  559) 
dough-soft   (A,  512) 
mole-soft  (A,  3861 
velvet-soft   (M,  651 
blazon-stiff  (DS,  119) 
paunch-thlck  (LH,  235) 
mica-thin  (G,  53) 
udder-wann   (AL,  114) 
bone-white   (SF,  27) 
hound-white  (A,  238) 
moon-white  (RL,  19;  BS ,  59; 

TE,  130) 
snow-owl-white   (5R,  188) 
canary-yellow  (GL,  57j  BM,  175, 
178) 
maize<-)yellow   (L,  248;  A,  266) 


b)   Noun  -  Verb 
windmill  flapping  (DS,  38) 
monkey -scratching   (LH,  39) 
silk-sheening   (K^,  143) 
silver-shining  (VM,  71) 
pine-smelling  (A,  86) 
shop-smelling   (P,  19G) 


miter-folded   (SH,  1441 
lily-livered   (RL,  105) 
poppy-mouthed   (A,  393) 
fan-pleated  (CH,  251 
mummy-wizened  (A,  4521 


5.5.5   Derivational 

a)  Adjective  -  Noun  [-ed] 

Physical  Characteristics 

scanty-breasted   (UT,  ISS) 


downy-armed  ( L,  78 1 

plump-armed  (LE,  13) 
auburn -bearded   (P,  1791 
wiggly-bottomed   (UJ,  131) 


round-browed  (GL,  46;  TT,  I 
indigo-buttocked   (A,  2531 
white-buttocked  (TT,  351 


lyGoogle 


downy -cheeked   (DP,  30) 
puffy-cheeked   (SR,  206) 
plump-chested   (BD,  33) 
shaggy-chested   (I,  87) 
Bourbon ian-chlnned   (A,  459) 
heavy-chlnned   (BS,  123) 
dark-complexioned   (LH,  59) 
freah-complexloned   (G,  120) 
sallow-complexloned  (RL,    1G) 
bald-domed  (LH,  187) 
blacfc-do«ned  (ASL,149j  A,393> 
black-eared  <L,  119) 
cold-earlobed   (LH,  111) 
soapy-earlobed   (L,  59) 
sharp-elbowed   (LD,  115) 
blear-eyed   (SM,  236) 
bold-eyed   (KQKi  It) 
cold-eyed   (LH,  233) 
glazed-eyed   (SH,  220,    282) 
Infant Ine-eyed  (P,  179) 
limpid-eyed  (GL,  35) 
liquid-eyed   (A,  515) 
misty-eyed   (L,  184) 
shifty-eyed  (L,  161) 
shut-eyed   (^,  33) 
velvet-eyed   (P,  179) 
florid-faced   (L,  172,  306) 
naked-faced  (A,. 232) 
pleasant-faced  (G,  259) 
atralned-faced  iSR,    189) 
whiter-faced  (A,  390) 
large-featured   (G,  220) 
cold-fingered  (LH,  111) 
loose-fleshed   (G,  332) 
pink-flushed  (LH,  160) 
black-footed   (LA,  168) 


blue-freckled   (L,  119) 
bristly-haired   (SB, 218) 
carroty-haired   (MC,  145) 
fiery-haired   (£F,  26) 
raven-haired  (G,  334) 
trim-haired   (G,  156) 
beefy-handed  (A,  312) 
ample-haunched  (A,  553) 
creamy-haunched  IE,    76) 
glossy -haunched   <LH,  243) 
low-haunched  (I,  129) 
flat-headed   (SM,  132) 
shaven-headed   <G,  134) 
snowy-headed  (PF,  160) 
broad-hipped   (tD,  21) 
long-jawed  (A,  315) 
slender-jointed   (TT,  34) 
amplo-Jowled   (P,  154) 
blue-]owled   (A,  269) 
rosy-kneed   (P,  103) 
large-knuckled   (E,  38) 
pink-knuckled  (KQIC,  28) 
aoft-lashed   (CP,  104) 
sooty-lashed   (L,  280) 
blond-legged  (KQK,  187) 
humid-lipped   (KCIK,  14) 
loose-lipped  (BS,  237) 
shiny-lipped  (A,  259) 
coarse-minded  (LH,  121) 
foul-mouthed   (K2K,  50;  SH. 
redder-mouthed  (A,  390)   ''■ 
round-muscled   (G,  325 ) 
blond -mustached   (NT,  49) 
dark-mustachioed  (I,   66) 
tawny -muatached  iKQK,    IS) 
square-nailed  (TT,  81) 
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fat-naped     (P,    40) 
che*sy-neck*d     (U1,   180) 
blg-nippled    (KQK,    181,    225) 
fat-nippled     <A,   417} 
florid-noa«d     (LA,  168;    SM, 
rlpe-nos«d     (AP,    74)  ^°' 

gaunt-profiled     (L,    190) 
high-shouldered     <SH,  265) 
steep -shouldered      (G,    30S) 
tough-sinewed     <SR,    208) 
black-skinned      (S,   161) 
cold-aklnned     (L,    19) 
olive-skinned     (LD,    203) 
thickest-skinned     (E,    50) 
tight-skinned      (TD,    25) 
tawny-stubbled      (K2K,    271) 


gentle-tempered     (BH,    165) 
vile-tempered     (L,    143) 
gray -temp led      <P,    105) 
cold-thighed     <UJ,    180) 
creamy-thlghed     (LH,    136) 
'   long-toed     (L,    53) 
scarlet-tongued      lUi,    228) 
bronse-torsoed     (KQK.    76) 
round-tummied      (SB,    205) 
swollen-veined     <LI,    89) 
sly-vlsaged      (P,    130) 
pure-voiced      (BL,    12) 
sllm-walsted      (A,    39) 
falr-whiskerwl      (GL,    1) 
vieak-witted     (LH,   16) 


dainty-aproned      (LS,    47) 
bronze-bangled      (K^K.    ^?S> 
dioblle-bloused     (L,    229) 
open-collared      (GL,   86) 
tight-corseted      IM-,   135) 
white-feathered      (B5,    237) 
shabby-gowned      (EO,    II,    347) 
mannish-hatted     (A,  531) 
sleek-hosed     (KajC,    74) 
narrow- lapelled      (KQK,    9) 
azure-liveried     (L,   83) 
pale-mackintoshed     (SH,   87) 


Apparel 

violet-ribboned   (L,  190) 
purple-robed  (L,  86) 
low-sashed   (ai,  212) 
black-scarved  <A,  435) 
ample-sleeved   (LH,  46) 
bloe-sneakered   (LH,  78) 
black-spatted   (A,  435) 
dark -spectacled   (£,  175) 
black -stockinged   (LH,  74) 
maroon-trousered   tCP,  101) 
tlght-sippered   (L,  152) 


azure-barred  (L,  287) 
wooden-benched  (K25.  2) 
apricot-bloomed   (A,  411) 
pink-coned   (SM,  270) 
brittle-cornered   (S,  159) 


long-flcwed  (BS,  31) 
white-fluffed   (BS,  42) 
gentle-graded  (0,  SO) 
fine-grained  (BS,  1B9) 
radiant-hued   (G,  346) 


hyGoogle 


pale-leaved     (GL,    1S7) 
loud-legged      <I,    116) 
low-lodged     <PF,    121) 
black-numbered      tSM,    181) 
dark-patched      (SL,    135) 
purple-plumed      (SO,    124) 
firm-principled      (P,    125) 
high-principled      tLH,    116) 
black-cimmed      (SM,    lOS) 
wobbly-rimmed     (GL,    162) 
pregnant-shaped     (Ui,    194) 


pygal-shaped     (K^K,    233) 
dry-aouled      (TT,    62) 
three-3te«nmed     (SM,    35) 
soft-stuffed      (DS,    18G) 
blurry-tailed      (SB,    189) 
soft-tufted      (BM,    166) 
full-voweled     (GL,    31) 
plump-wheeled      (DS,    125) 
frank-windowed      (L,    190) 
noble-wing«d      (L,    11) 
3wift-winged      (T,    114) 


1   [-ed] 


humpbacked  (P,  199) 
goat-bearded  (Ui,  216) 
drum-bellied  <BS,  96;  SM,211> 
pot-bellied  (OF,  134) 
pumpkin-bosomed  (K^,  234) 
dimple-bottomed  (TT,  41) 
harebrained  CSR,  167) 
standard-brained  (L,  16) 
lemon-breasted  <LH,  13) 
fox-browed  (PF,  12S) 
peach-buttocked  (A,  111) 
butterfly-eared  (BM,  171) 
almond-eyed  (TT,  82) 
Argus-eyed  (DS,  111;  BS,  46; 
L,  190;  A,  425 
navel^eyed  (FP,  38) 
sandpaper-eyed  (A,  4  7) 
baby-faced  (BS,  142) 
dough-faced  (L,  163) 
frog-faced  (TT,  32) 
hawkfaced  (BS,  114) 
marble-faced  (AP,  66) 
monkey-faced  (LH,  158) 


Physical  Characteristics 

moon-faced  (BL,  87;  L,  291) 
mosaic-faced   (^,  146) 
paste-faced  (^,  264) 
Christ-haired   (LH,  194) 
sunshine-haired  (L,  33) 
stag-headed  (BS,  39) 
lantern-Jawed   (GL,  24) 
spindle-legged   (KQK,  233) 
Hedusa-locked   <PF,  83) 
poppy-mouthed   (A,  393) 
mummy-necked   (L,  154) 
hawk-nosed   {PF,  78) 
hook-nosed   (I,  17) 
tomato-nosed   (SF,  24) 
Roman-nosed  (GL,  201;  L,237) 


stoop -shouldered   ( TS ,  32 ;  C , 
267;  SR,  190) 
marble-thighed  (LH,  53) 
opal-voiced  (LL,  62) 


seal- 

-voiced 

(SM, 

303) 

rat-whiskered     (AL,    120) 

bird- 

-witted 

(DS. 

113) 
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watch-bracel«t«d  (L,  161) 
checker-capped   (SM,  192) 
tweed-coated  (»1,  192) 
silk-flounced  (»1,  lOO) 
f Til 1-f ront«d  <SN,  147) 
fox-fucred   (Ml,  90) 
f«Mn-glov«d  (A,  4S3) 
oilskin-hood«d  (A,  495) 


silk-hosed  (NT,  42) 
karakul-jacketed   <C,  258) 
leather- leggined  <SR,  189) 
signet-ringed  (LH,  11) 
wool-socked  (PP,  22) 
felt-soled  ISH,    236) 
sequin- spang led   (A,  251) 


ivory-backed   (SM,  34) 
pretzel-backed  (M,  61) 
rlbbon-badged   (F?,  31] 
alabaster-based   CSM.  ^0°' 
parrot-beaked   (DS,  19i) 
apricot -bloomed  (A,  411) 
cork-bottomed   (SM,  121) 
lion-clawed  <BS,  228) 
apricot -colored  <L,  232) 
baby-colored   (KQK.  77> 
dove-colored   (SF,  27) 
flane-colored  (KQK,  139;  TI, 

126;  A,  26) 
iron-colored  (MC,  145)~ 
mud-colored  (GL.  19) 
tangelo-colored   (A,  263) 
treacle-colored   (GL,  161) 
chintz -covered  (LD,  78) 
star-dusted  (GL,135;  Ut,lB2) 
sun-dusted  (L,  60) 
icicle-eaved  (SM,  154) 
brandy-flavored   (DS,  109) 
sun-flecked  (KQK.  62;  A,  367; 
LIT,  169) 
rose-garlanded  (G,  25'?T 
convolvulus-garlanded  (A,  12) 
fluff-haloed  (P,  154) 


coral-knobbed  IGL,    3) 
lapel-labelled   (PF,  279) 
pipe-lined   (PF,  262) 
power-mowed   (PF,  44) 
glass-panelled  (AP,  66) 
walnut-panelled  (SM,  30) 
gold-papered   (GL,  130) 
granite-pillared   (A,  324) 
steel-rlmmed  (SL,  139) 
nose-ringed  (A,  567) 
bar-shaped   (BS,  31) 
concertina-shaped  (C,  259) 
dragon-shaped   ( SR ,  18S ) 
Phantasle-shaped   <DP,  137) 
snake-shaped  (P,  201) 
trefoil-shaped   (BD,  39) 
chlorophyl -stained   (BS,  135) 
gar net -stained  (A,  io7) 
lipstick-stained   (P,  171) 
red-sand-stained  (KQK,  39) 
tear-stained  {I,  96;  AP,  74; 

~       A,  407) 
birchbark-stlrruped  {G,~148) 
topaz-teared   (TT,  34) 
swine-toned   (BS,  11) 
rainbow-windowed  (SM,  230) 
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S.S.6   KOTiinal  Attributives 

pump-Joy  [exertions]   <A,  286)  dark-hair  [beauty]   (PF,  206) 
large  gazelle  [eye]   (RL,  IBl)  pale-skin  [beauty]   (PF,  206) 
watered-silk  [eyes]   (SH,  137)  gay-dog  [copy]   (A,  150) 
damsel -errant  [game]   (A,  224)  greenhouse  [day]   (TE,  128) 
clouded-glass  [gray]   (L,  206)  post-Moet  [dream]   (A,  520) 
poison-cup  [killing]   (A,  228)  dead  leaf  [echo]   <L,  279) 
skinned-milk  [pallor]   (A,  80)  dream-past  (events]   (A,  362) 
after-fall  [pause]   (TT,  52-3)  bad-sailor  [excuse]   (A,  490) 
eau  de  Nil  [dress]  (OS,  34-S)   lost  dog  [eyes]   (BS,  14) 
nouveau-rlche  [blue]  Cai,  141)  night-bird  [eyes]   (TD,  12> 
dirty-plum  [color]    (GJ,,  181)  Polar  Sea  [eyes]   (BS,  2lS) 
skip-space  [piece]   (PF,  276)   sad-hound  [eyes]   (A,  512) 
old-world  [politeness]  (L,  40)  deep-sea  [flora]   (P,  39) 
muddy-Nile  (quality]  (LI,  83)   El  Greco  [horizon]   (L,  154) 
wiggle-wheel  [table]   [A,  434)  white-frame  [horror]   (L,  38) 
peeled-peach  [tinge]  (L,  154)   keepsake  [profile]   (A,  204) 
"dim-doom"  (visions]  (A,  361)   raw-flesh  [red]   (A,  151) 
watered-silk  [word]   (LH,  74)  sunset  [water]   (SM,  152) 
precious-stone  [water]  CP,  43)  strong-man  [torso]   (P,  7) 
greenhouse  (delirium]  (LI,  78)  moondrop  [title]   (PF,  68) 
winter-ride  (gesture]  (SM,  38)  fresh-rose  [kiss]   (A,  101) 
apricot-silk  [leg]   tK^K,  14)   pale-lemon  [light]   (A,  72) 
gazelle-grass  [odor]   (A,  59)  movieland  [manhood]   (L,  41) 
Comusroask  [mouth]   (PF,  273)    wet-sugar  [snow]   (P,  133) 
bed-buvard  [scrawl]   (A,  170)   fat-toad  Ithudl   (S,  162) 
little-boy  [shorts]   (L,  233)   dry-loaf  [touch]   (BS,  40) 
Arabian  nights  [Jar]  (AL,  122)  Mona  Lisa  Ismlle]   tl£,  128) 
John  Held  [trousers]  (SM,  264)  vjn  triste  [smile]   (L,  265) 
Cavallerla  Rustlcana  [unifonrs]   <BS,  237) 
carved-Indlan  [sort  of  way]   (L,  106) 
trick-crystal  [regression]  <A,  494) 
Alice-m-the-Looking-Glass  [logic]   (GO,  11-2) 
Alice-in-Monderland  [hair]   (SH,  163;  L,  266) 
slumkln-lumpkln  (fancy  dress  ball]   (DS,  19) 
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5.6      Various   Compound! 
a)   Verb  Compounds 
color-fclot      (A,    304) 


(A, 


side-think 

(A,    368) 

sparkle-spl 

lash      (G,    32) 

thumb-fill 

(SF,    8) 

drill-jar 

(A,    335) 

push-rock 

(L,    294) 

quip-quote 

(L,    167) 

dream-change      (A,    49) 

dream-speed      (GL,    75) 

glove-slap      (A,    304) 

pup-play      IBS,    239) 

qulv.r-stop      (LH,    158)  .„.pe-.coop  "(PP,    «) 

».d.-tou*      (A,    269)  ,hco-fly      (PE,    239) 

b)   Various  Compound  Combinations 

cobalt-and-emerald      (A,    487)      lily-and-rose      (SM,    53) 

cot-and-pot      (PF,    121) 

dapple-and-ringle      (PF,    312) 

qilt-and-satin      (SM,    114) 

glass-and-rubber      (G,    62) 

gold-and-gauze   (LH,  114) 

hinge-and-screw   (PF,  66) 


,  S) 


clammy-and-pimply   (RL,  63) 
Dusty-and-Dusky   (DS,  198) 
gray -and -white   (SM,  47) 
long-yearned-for   (BS,  120) 
iong-Eince-deceased  {KQK.36) 
frnm-all-protecting  (I,  124) 
not-yet -shaded -in   (I,  109) 
brush Ing-off -strand   (A,  62) 
desk-to-date   (L,  110) 
mustard-af ter-dinnerish 
(EO,  III,  321) 


mind -and -matter  (SM,  178) 
ramp-and-railing  (LH,  92) 
rose-and-haze  (SH,  190) 
silver-and-qlass  (L,  109) 
sundust-and-plush  (£,  175) 
tweak-andishake  (SM,  98) 
velvet-and-flame   (PF,  290) 

green-and-pink   (J-i  3'') 
white-and-cinder   (BL,  130) 
coaxlng-and-pouting  (RL,  148) 
lost-to-the-world   (A,  107) 
down-to-brown-earth  (L,  203) 
not-so-very-aecure   (LH,  34) 


not-too-odd   (A,  512) 
tense-lowec-lip   (LH,  216) 
get  ting-unexpected ly-wet 


prejudlce-be-damned  (RL,  77) 


■Just-blacked-out  (L,  306) 
■shan't-be-insulted  (DS,101) 
1  c k - 1 o - bac k -m ar c h- f ace-abou t- 


do-you-remember- that- time-when   (DS,  70) 
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APPENDIX  e 
6,1   Neo-classical  Compounds 

acrophobK,  n.  (A,  388,  389)  [aero-  'highest,  topmost"  4 
phc1]^~'  fc.ir,  iianic,  obsession'  ]  "a  person  suf- 
fering from  acrophobia.  I.e.,  fear  of  height'] 

acrosonic,  a.  IL,    88)   [aero-  'highest,  topmost'  &  -sonic 
'relating  tc  noise,  sound*;  A.  Appel  defines! 
"a  noise  reaching  to  or  past  the  sonic  barrier" 
(AL,  369)] 

amphiphorical,  a,   (BS,  61)   tamphl-  'on  both  sides' (prep.) 
*  -phoros.  V.  'bt^arlns,  carrying' j  thr  reference 
is  to  the  acrobat's  typical  gcEtur*-  of  holding 
up  both  hands  in  a  circular  position  on  both 
sides  of  the  head  (.f);    th»  word  also  associates 
felicitcusly,  amphcra.  whose  shape  (the  two  lat- 
eral handles  strttching  up  alongside  the  body) 
resembles  that  of  the  acccbnt;  In  addition,  the 
Grefk  noun  (:h6rcs  Is  called  to  mind  (meaning 
'tribute,  payrnpn?' ) i  cf,  "amphoral  enfoldment" 
(EO,  III,  215),  "amphoric  motion"  (P,  41),  and 
"amphoric  embrace"  (LS,  156),  where  the  adjec- 
tives denote  'i  similar,  though  less  dynamic 

anthropometric,  3.   (L,  109)   [anthropo-  'man,  human  being' 
&   -metric  'measure;  relating  to  length,  size, 
shape  and  proportion';  here  the  adjective  refers 
to  Lollta's  measurements] 

antophobla,  n.  (A,  554)  [anthc-  'blossom,  flower'  *  -pho- 
bia 'panic,  fpar,  obsession" j  here  thp  noun  re- 
fers to  Lucette's  panic  fear  of  flowers] 

argynrlnarium,  n,   (A,  404)   [argynnis.  n.  'a  genus  of  nym- 
phalid  butterflies'  (WIdFT  -arlum  'place  for' i 
here!  .->   brcedinci  house  for  r.ymphalid  lepldopteral 

wton'-urynolQ'iical,  a.   (PF,  187)  la   nonce  word  consisting 
of  aut(o)-  'self  a  neur-  'pf^rtalnlnq  to  the 
nerves  or  neural  tissue'  (perhaps  also  on^iro- 
'rclatlnr,  tc  dreams')  *  -olocrv  "branch  of  know- 
ledge, science';  here  the  portmantold  blend  par- 
odies th(?  fashionable  Jargon  of  psychology] 

brachiambulant,  n.   (A,  82)   fbrach-  'ant'  s  ambulant  'walk- 
ing'; herr-  referring  to  Van  walking  on  Ms  hands] 

Chromod  la  scope,  n.   (LH,  32)   Lc'irDTij  'color'  and  dla- 

'through,  across'  &  -scope  'means  for  viewing, 
observing,  examining';  hpre:  memory's  capacity 
to  recall  colors  across  tlmt-  (the  word  is  mod- 
eled after  enidlascope.  n.)J 
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chronophobe,  n.  (A,  388)  [chrono- 
panlc,  obsession" [  here: 
"time- terror"  (A,  388)] 

(SH,  19)    [see  above;  'a  person  afflicted 
of  time' ] 

consangutneocancerofomiia,  n.  (A,  379)  [a  nonce  formation 
consisting  of  consanouineua  'of  the  same  blood' 
and  cancer  'an  abnormal  state  (marlced  by  a  malig- 
nant tumor)'  and  -form  'resembling,  in  the  form 
or  shape  of  and  -ia  'a  pathological  condition' 
(cf.  pneumonia) ;  here:  a  Jocular  term  coined  to 
characterize  the  relationship  between  Ada  and  Van] 

cryptochromism,  n.   (L,  229)   [crypto-  "hidden,  secret'  and 

chroma  'color'  and  -ism  "theory,  doctrine,  system'; 
here:  a  system  of  'color-pseudonyms"  which  Hum- 
bert's pursuer  adopts  in  his  choice  of  different- 

cucumlcolor,  a.   (A,  373)   [cucumis.  n.  "cucumber"  &   color; 
referring  here  to  the  iris  of  an  eye] 

demonocracy,  n.   (GO,  160)  [demon  'evil  spirit'  a  -cracv 

'form  oT~governnient ,  social  or  political  class' 
(analogous  to  democracy  -  the  pun  is  intentional); 
here  t\e   refsrenc?^  is  to  Gogol's  characters] 

erogenetics,  n.pl.   (A,  3Sl)   [eros  'love,  desire'  &  genetic 
"relating  to  the  origin,  development,  or  causal 
antecedents  of;  here  the  reference  is  to  the 
sexual  phantasies  of  Eric  Veen] 

erotomania,  n.   (A,  334)   [eroto-  "sexual  desire'  t  mania 

"madness,  obsession';  WID:  'excessive  sexual  de- 
sire, especially  as  a  symptom  of  mental  disorder"] 

ethnopsychics,  n.pl.   (KQK.  viil)   [ethno-  'race,  people, 

cultural  group"  *  psych-  'soul,  spirit';  a  nonce 
word  with  pejorative  connotations  (said  in  regard 
to  trends  In  modern  novels)] 

f lorlmanla,  n.   (A,  219) 


galactonaut,  n.  (A,  543)  [galacto-  'relating  to  the  Milky 
Way  galaxy"  &  nauti^-' sailing,  navigation"  (analo- 
gous to  astronaut)   1 

"galvanoblotic",  a.   (KQK.  193)   [qalvano-  'using  or  produced 
by  galvanic  (i.e.,  'as  if  by  an  electric  shocJ:") 
current'  and  -blotic  'relating  to  life";  here  the 
adjective  refers  to  the  energy  used  to  propel  the 
so-called  automannequins] 
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gogophony,  n.   (A,  570)   (presumablv  from  gogo.  a.  'slang, 
lively,  energetic'  or  P.  i   qogo  ' In  abundance, 
galore'  or  go-go.  a.  'relating  to  the  music  In 
a  discotheque;  unrestrained*  &  phon-  'sound'; 
here  the  word  refers  to  the  loud  noise  produced 
by  passing  truclcs  (an  onomatopoeic  rendering  of  . 
the  particular  engine  noise)] 

heltocolor,  n.   (a,  6)   [hello  Is  short  for  heliotrope  t 
color  ^the  color  of] 

hesperozoa,  n.pl.   (TE,  126)   [hesperos  'western,  evening" 
&  zoon.  pi.  zoa  'living  belng{s) ,  animalCs)*; 
Hesperos  was  the  Greek  name  for  the  planet  Venus; 
here;  living  beings  on  the  western  planet  Venus] 

ikontlnct,  a.  (BS,  2)  [ikon  'sacrfd  Image,  icon'  &  -tinct 
'colored';  here:  resembling  an  icon  In  color  and 

logomancy,  n.  (L,  2S2)  [logos  'word'  ft  -mancv  'divination, 
prophptic  power';  heri?:  tho  ability  to  divine  the 
moaning  of  words  (cf,  chiromancy)] 

maniambulatlon,  n.   (A,  185)   [manl-  ■ 
'walking'}  here:  walking  or 

mlnodrama,  r.   (LM,  123)   [mJmo-  'mime,  mimic,  imitation'  ft 
drama;  here:  a  mimed  drama  (without  words)] 
:,  a.   (BL,  77;  BS,  63)  [mnemo-  'pertaining  to  mem- 
ory' fi  -giqnlc  'producing,  forming" ;  here:  "en- 
dovicd  with  the  gift  of  being  remembered:  she  came 
out  well  in  one's  mind"  (^L,  77);  cf,  photogenic^"] 

mnemoptlcal,  a.   <TT,  3)   [mnemo-  'pertaining  to  memory'  8 

optical;  here  the  adjective  refers  to  the  mixture 
of  mental  and  visual  recall] 

odorofacisnt,  a.  tCL,  171)  [odor  'smell,  odor'  &  facient 
'making,  producing* ;  here:  bringing  forth  fra- 
grant  smells] 

oneirologlcally,  adv.   (A,  15>   [oneiro-  'relating)  to  dreams' 
ft  logic  'relaTlng  to  logic" ;  here:  according  to 
the  logic  of  dreams  (cf.  oneirocritical ) ] 

palaopedotogy  (L,  12)  [paleo-  'long  ago,  ancient,  remote' 
&  pedology  'a  science  that  treats  of  soils'] 

pederosla,  n.  (L,  57,  259)  [a.  Appel  explains  the  word  as 
follows:  "from  Greek  paid-,  meaning  "child",  plus 
eras,  'sexual  love'  (akin  to  eras thai:  'to  love, 
desire  ardently'),  plus  Latin  suffix,  from  Greek, 
-Ssls.  an  'abnormal  or  diseased  condition'  (e.g., 
scelerosis)"  (AL,  361-2);  the  word  describes 
Humbert's  condition] 


,  An  Introduction,  p.  167-8, 
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phallephoric,  a.  (A,  472)  [phall-  -penis,  phallus'  &  -php- 
ros  'carrying,  bearing';  here  It  refers  to  stat- 
ues with  phalli] 

photophoblc,  a.  (SM,  in  the  caption  to  the  photo  facing  p. 
160)   Tphoto  a  phobia  'fear';  here  the  adjective 
refers  to  a  dog's  fear  of  being  photographed 
<WIp:  'sh-jnning  or  avoiding  light;  painfully  sen- 
sitive  to  strong  light'  -  in  view  of  a  possible 
flash,  this  meaning  may  also  apply  here] 

plctogcaph,  n.   (L,  159)   [pjcto-  'painting,  visual  repre- 
sentation' &  -graph  'formed  by  writing'  (WID:  ' ar 
ancient  or  prehistoric  drawing  or  painting  on  a 
rock  wall')] 

psychodramatlcs,  n.pl.  {£,  45)  [psych-  'soul,  spirit,  men- 
._,  _  __  -ictivities'  S  drc"-' '" - 


suffix  is  slightly  pejorative  (WID:  psvehodrama. 
n.  'dramatic  play  designed  to  afford  catharsis 
and  social  relearnlnq  for  the  participants  from 
whose  life  history  the  plot  is  abstracted'] 

psychctechniclan,  n.   (A,  323)   [psych-  'soul,  spirit'  a 

technician  (from  techne  'art,  craft,  sicill');  an 
ironical  combination  attacking  the  easy  formulae 
with  which  psychiatrists  and  psychoanalysts  'ex- 
plain' the  working  of  the  human  soul] 

radiophile,  n.   (£,  90)   [radio  'radio  receiving  set*  & 

-phile  'loving,  having  a  fondness  or  affinity  for'; 
here  the  noun  refers  to  a  radio  fan] 

"rimiform",  a.  (TT,  75)  [rlma  "furrow,  crack'  &  -foinn  'hav- 
ing the  shape  or  appearance  of  (OED;  rimiform.  a. 
Race.  Having  a  longitudinal  chink  or  furrow);  cf . 
cruciform  (CH,  158:  A,  3B9)  or  funoelform  (EO,  II, 

^FTT 

,  282)   [selen-  'moon'  S.    tropic  'at- 
ere  the  adjective  refers  to  Tatiana's 

sphygmomanometer,  n.   (A,  570)   [sphygmos  'pulse'  &  manometer 
'instrument  for  measuring  pressure'  (WID;  'an  In- 
strument for  measuring  blood  pressure  and  espe- 
cially arterial  blood  pressure')] 


G.2   Blends 

Adiana      (A,    382)      [Ada  S   Diana] 

Adora      (A,    357,    584)       [Ada  S    adore] 

alchemysterious,    a.      (LH,    205)    [alchemy  «   mysterious    <cf.    ' 

chemlstical"    [KQK.   114])] 
apropoeitional,   a.      (UT,    149)      li  propos  &  proposition  &  pi 

sltlonal] 
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atomystique,  n.   (WIi  T)      [atom  S  mystique] 
automannequln,  n.   (KQK.  192  _et  passim)   [auto(matic)  & 

mannequl n J 
Bahamudas   (A,  238)   [Bahamas  i   Bermudas] 
Baltlcomore   (A,  124,  128)   [Baltic  &  Baltimore  &  Como] 
[Barabbas  S  Arabs  &  rabbis  & 

biograffltlst,  n.   (LH,  226)   (biographer  a  gcaff Iti(st) ] 

"brambles",  n.pl.   (A,  285)   [brambles  &  rambles] 

Califrench,  a.   (A,  243>   [Californlan  &  French] 

Cannice   <LH,  5,  33  ^  passim)   [Cann«s  &   Nice] 

Chateaubyronlc,  a.   <E0,  II,  358)   [Chateaubriand  &  Byrondc)] 

"Chunnel"   (A,  181,  345)   [channel  »  tunnel]" 

cinemactress,  n.   (PP.,  311)   [cinema  &  actress  (cf,  cine- 
magazine"  [A,  481])] 

clnemonkey,  n.   (RB,  5)   (cinema  &  monkey] 

Clatrvoveurlsm.  n.   (A,  450)   (clairvoyance  ft  voyeurdsm)] 

carburine,  n.   (I,,  67)   [carburator  &  benzine] 

cordelude,  n.   (A,  383)   (Cordula  &  interlude) 

enfantSme.  n.   <A,  321)   [enfant  *  fantftrne] 

Cyranoso,  n.   (AL,  408)   [Cyrano  (de  Bergerac)  S  nose) 

"deperishing"  (A,  5S3)   [deperir  S  perlsh(ing)] 

Egypsies,  n.pl.   (A,  354)   [Egyptians  &  gypsies] 

Epicrltus  (KQK,  90)   (Epicurus  »  Theocritus] 

existalienation   <A,  22)   [existentialism  S  alienation] 

_!«  t'omplie   (A,  530)   [Je  t'en  prle  S  le  te  supplle] 

[facet  S  fac^tla^  S  facetious  <t 
-ation)T~ 

gagoon, 

Godeon      (BS,    18)       {God  ft   odeon] 

hereinafter,    adv.      (A,    297)       [herein  ft   hereafter] 

Hindukitsch,    a.      (KQK,    205)       [Hlndukush   ft   kitsch   (cf.    "psy- 

kltsch""TT,    29])] 
hobnail nobbing      (LA,    167)       [hobnail   ft   hobnob(-ing)] 
honeymonsoon ,   n.      (L,    268)    [honeymoon  8  monsoon] 

,   a.      (LH,    165,    167)      [illiterate  ft  alllter- 

See  V,  Adams,  An  Introduction,   p.    154. 
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impr edict able,  a.   <L,  304)   [unpredictable  i   impredi- 

cable  (cfT  AL,  436)] 
Idomlnq   (PF,  182)   [Idaho  &  Wyoming] 
limellfe,  n.   (A,  427)   [limelight  8  life] 
libidream,  n.      (L,  56)   [libido  &  dream] 
lolitigation,  n.80   [Lollta  i  litigation] 
loudplayer,  n.   (TT,  48)   [loudspeaker  ft  record  player] 
Maglcarpets   (A,  81)   [magic  &  carpets] 
"metempirical",  a.   (A,  219}   [meta-  ft  empirical] 
menstratum,  n,   <BS,  147)   [mens  ft  (sub)stratum] 

378)   [myrrh  S  herabol  <W1D!  herabol 

obmanipulatlons,  n.pl.   (A,  195)   [R.  obman  'delusion,  de- 
celt,  flctlon'~(cf.  EO,  U,  167,  336)  &  manip- 
ulations ]°^ 
oneirotlc,  a.   (E,  96;  A,  354)   [oneiro-  &  erotic] 
optlmystics,  n.pl.   (RL,  165)   [optimistic  A  mystics] 
overdoze,  n,   (A,  499)   [overdose  a  doze] 
petititted,  a.   (A,  172)   [petit  t  tit(ted)) 
phallaclous,  a.   (BS,  115)   [phallus  &  fallacious] 
pin,  n.   (L,  99,  103,  195)   [pineapple  (Juice)  &  gin  (cf. 

~L,  77)] 
plexibility,  n.   <K2K,  90)   [plexus  ft  flexibility] 
pogromystlc,  n.   a  a.   (E,  93{  PP,  38;  BS,  xvilj  SO,  214) 

[pogrom  a  mystic] 
prinstitute,  n.   (M,  42)   [prince  a  Institute] 
psykltsch,  a.   CA,  29)   [psych-  &  kitsch  (cf.  "Hindukttsch" 

[K3K,~205])] 
retroatruct,  v,   (A,  309)   [retrospect  »  reconstruct] 

jc,  90)   [ripple  a  plexus  a  fiexi- 

rippllability,  n.   (K^K,  89)   (ripple  8  pliability] 
sexcapades,  n.pl.   (L,  300)   [sex  a  escapades]^^ 


Ltine  Books,  i^'gs),  p.  rrs' 

.   H.W.  Rowe,  Nabokov's  Deceptive  World  (Hew  York,  1971), 
1  her  book  (An 
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scrab  up,   v.      (CO,   II,   67]    SO,   354)      [scratch  s  grab] 
scriggles,   n.pl.      (LH,   80)      [scribble  ft  wriggles] 
stereorphica,    n.pl.      (LH,    186)      [stereo  &   orphic(s)] 
"stlogles",   n.pl.      (A,   469)      tsting  »  tingles] 
Sovietnam      (SO,    116)       [Soviet  a   Vietnam] 
striggle,    n.      (E,    SO 

tentaclingln<i,    i.      (A,   494)      (tentacle  A  clinging] 
theapionym,   n.      (A,    516)      (thesplan  &  pseudonym] 
Tolstoevskl     (I,   6}      [Tolstoi  a  Dostoevski] 
trans lucidity,    n.      (TT,    75)      (translucence  *   lucidity) 
transmon<}r<>liz'?r,    n.      (A,    64)       [translator  &   transmogrify 

St  moncjr'-Kizer)  ] 
Traveraiata     (A,    370)      [La  Traviata  a  Verdl] 
Tyrannosaurus      (BS,    97)      ( tyranny  / tyrant   ft  dinosaur] 
Utana      (PF,    39,    183)      [Utah   &   Montana] 
whimsies,    n.pl.      (A,    583)      (whimsy   (OED:   obs.   rare.  A  wench) 

&   whlmfslcal)   ft    flimsy   ft   panties    (cf.    "scanties" , 

n.pl.    [L,    109];    scant   ft   panties)] 
widowery,    n.      (PP,    340)      (widower  ft   dowry   ft   dower] 
waggle,    n.      CA      60)      [wobblp  ft   waggle   (7)    (cf.    "to  woggle", 

v.~[TT,    6])] 
"wrmenses",    n.pl.      (A,    303)      [women  ft  mensi;s] 

Soire  portmantotd   phrases   are! 
infinitely   long-distance   trains      (GL,    183)      [Infinlt-ly   long 

long-distance   trains  ft    infinitely   long   and  distant 

trains] 
I   differ   from  Joseph  Conradically      (SO,    57)       [l   differ   radi- 
cally  from  Joseph  Conrad] 
objects    trouves    In   latrines      (SO,    101)      [oblets    tcouves 

found   (F.   trouves )    in  latrines  ft  objects  found 

s ton e-hf^avy -dead      (A,    33)    [stone-heavy   S    stone-dead] 

6.3     Analogy  Formations 
"Gory  Mary"     (A,    14)  Bloody  Mary   (a  beverage] 

a  walkaway    [horse]    (5N,    347)    a   runaway   horse 
flamingo  tails      (P,    156)  cocktails 

bonfellow      (A,    af>)  playfellow 
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bed-mate   (TD,  26;  LH,  74) 
fate-mate   (I,  14) 
Itfemate  (L,  275) 
love-mate   (fcEr  1^' 
pillow  mate   <A,  2S3) 
seat-mate  (L,  142) 
gravy-loqqed   (DS,  92) 
gum-logged   (PF,  41) 
heaven-logged   (L,  309) 
heathscape   (TS,  28) 
lakescape   <L,  90,  106) 
rhymescape  (G,  164) 
"skyscape"   (A,  360) 


water- lagged 


heartlore  (eo.  III,  228) 


pornolo) 


<A 


353) 


centuplets   (P,  52) 
cloudways  <LH,  245) 
ear-witness  <L,  147) 
nulllverse   (A,  416) 
second  or  third  thoughts  (J 
on  the  third  hand  (P,  16) 


Impersonally  I  believe  (A, 497) 
Impersonally  speaking  ISO. 117) 


:  first  wince 


r  murder  (L,193) 


folklore  (cf.  "sex  lore"  [L, 

252Ti 

(cf.  "Pornologist"  [SO,  212]) 

triplets  or  quintuplets 

waterways 

eyewitness 

second  thoughts 

on  the  first  /second  hand 

...as  humanly  possible 

personally.. . 
personally... 
keep  body  and  soul  together 

in  full  swing 

at  first  sight  /glance 

...a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 

bore  me  to  death 
never  seen  in  person 
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"Peeping  Pats"     (A,    13S) 
(taking  a  dip]  "In  the  ebony" 


in   tho   Ivory      <L,    91) 
in   the   tan      (A,    558) 


ups   and  oops 


(A 


476) 


Rr^specterfully      (UT,    149) 

a   red   cr^b   (resuETf^cted   from 

the  boiled)      (KgK,    233) 

hl3  name  suddenly  taxles  back 

to  me  (L,  32) 

you   Silt   tF:nipl>?   to   temple   (A, 

"audibly  abs-nt"  (A,  207)  ^°^^ 

the  last  carriage  fof  tho 

train]  turnrrd  its  buffers 

upon  her   (DS,  147) 

visceral  picture  (PF,  21) 


"in  the  buff"  {SO,  60) 

common  nothings 

ups  and  downs  (the  "down"  Is 
suggested  by  the  exclftmatlon) 
respectfully  (pun  on  specter) 
resurrected  from  the  dead 

t   of 

check  to  cheek 
visibly  -ibscnt 
to  turn  the  back  on 


mental  picture 
blossoming  forth 

[the  verb  clip,  which  does 
not  signify  a  noise,  is  de- 
rived  fron   cllp-clop.    v.] 


6.4      Meologles 


6.4.1      Nonce  Words 

adoliiig,    n.      (PK,    105)    [var 

Tioble   family,    . 

Charles   tho   Bg 


athelinq   (obs.),    *a   member  of   a 
prince,    lord,   baron' (OED);   here 
to   a   prince   at   the   court   of 
3vr?d   of   Zembla] 

alderking,    n.    (PF,    173,    174)      [alder,    n.    (obs.),    'parent,   an- 
cestor,   cider;    the   head  of   a   family  or   clan;    a 
patriarch,    chief,    prlnc>>,   or   ruler' (OED);    here: 
an  old  Zemblan  king] 
alderwood,    n,      (PF,    239,    266)       [a   mythic   forest   in  Zemblan 

history   and   folklore   haunted   by   elves] 
ardis,    n.    (A,    185,    538)      ["the  point   of   an   arrow"    (A,    225>j 
here   the  word   refers   to   the   thorny   problem  of 
time  embedded   in   Van's   flesh] 
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astorium,  n.   lA,  27)   [d  sanatorium  high  up  in  the  Alps 
(astr-  'star'),  near  the  stacaj 

Audaciarism,  n,   (LH,  179)   [a  iftanrer  of  speech  or  thought 
characteristic  of  the  fictional  poet  Audace 
(F.  audace.  n.  'dating',  cf.  audacious  "daring, 
original' ) J 

campophone,  n.  &  v.   (A,  376,  385)   [a  kind  of  telephone] 

boswell,  V.  (TT,  83)  [used  here  in  the  senae  of  boswell- 
lae.  V.  'to  record  in  detail  the  conversation 
and  activities  of  a  usually  famous  contempo- 
rary'(WlD);  the  verb,  however,  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  pun  with  boss  well  'to  order 
around,  take  charge  of  J 

"canoreo",  n.   (A,  470,  471)   ["an  old-fashioned  musical 
gadget";  a  type  of  radio] 

cardiarium,  n.   (BS,  153)  [a  room  where  Paduk's  heartbeat 
is  registered  and  recorded  (cardi-  "heart" )3 

"clocklet",  n,  (I,   66)   ["a  spring -powered,  two-seat,  car- 
like vehicle"] 

aerocable,  n.   (A,  S,  11)   [a  kind  of  aerogram] 

(A,  233)   (aversion  to  dachshunds  (G, 
]  ~ 

distresslble,  n.   (A,  570)   [a  unit  for  measuring  noise] 

"goggle-moggie",  n.   tDS,  40-41)   [R.  qoql ' -moqol '  'beaten 
egg-yolk  with  sugar"] 

dorophone,  n.   (A,  16,  179  et  passim)  [a  type  of  telephone 
transmitting  sounds  by  way  of  water;  cf.  clep- 

svdrophone  (A,  14),  hydrophone  (A,  309), "STd 
hydrodynamic  telephone  ik,   23) J 

dorotelly,  n.   (A,  4SS)   [a  television  set  operated  by  water] 

farmannikin,  n.   <A,  36)   ["a  special  kind  of  box  kite"] 

florlnda,  n.   <A,  357)   [an  inmate  of  a  floramor] 

"Jikker",  n.   <A,  44)   [a  skimmer,  a  magic  rug] 

Laputa,  n.   <A,  556)   ["a  freight  airplane"] 

Magicarpet,  n.   {A,  Bl)   (a  "Jikker",  glider] 

orqltron,  n.   (A,  539)   [7] 

patlfolla,  n.   (PF,  110)   ["a  huge  oval. ..swansdown  pillow"] 

mouseplts,  n.pl.   <PF,  110)   [a  circumlocution  for  the  arm- 
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1.   (A,  368)  iit   style  of  dr«ss  and  make-up  pro- 
pagated by  "Paphia's  'Hair  and  Beauty'  Salon" 
(A,  528);  paahlan.  a.  'of  or  relating  to  Illicit 
lov.?;  wanton' (wTP I  is  also  relevant  here] 


photohoroscope,  n.   <I^,  1SS,  156)   fa  series  of  photographs 

depleting  the  natural  progression  of  a  given 

person's  entire  life"] 
petroplane,  n.   (A,  14)  la   kind  of  airplane] 
"instantogram",  n.   (A,  SS2)   {a  very  quick  telegran] 
Pomona,  n.   (SR,  135)   ["a  brand  of  preserved  fruit"] 
"ondulas",  n.pl.   (A,  183)   [waves  transmitted  from  spacet 

cf.  P.  onde  'wave'] 
radlola,  n.   (K^lli  83)   (a  <clnd  of  radio] 
sinchlll.i  [mantillasj   (A,  413)   [a  kind  of  fur  <7};  perhaps 

"•  J Inly  'bTue'  &  chinchilla] 
Sonorola,  n.   <A,  313,  372)   [a  musical  gadget;  a  type  of 

ra3lo] 
sumerograph,  n.   (A,  399)   [ai 

sumor  'twilight' . 

brothers ] 

terrarity,  n.   (A,  584)   teternlty  on  Terra] 
terronlty,  n.   (A,  15(1)   [life  on  Terra] 

6.4.?   Semantic  Expansions 

.   (SM,  187)   [a  rosy  young  glrlj^^ 
n.   <TT,  42;  LH,  79)   [WIDt  'dial.  Brit,  a  re- 
lapse, e3p.  during  reconvalesccnce:  reversal*; 
here:  looking  back,  In  retrospect  (casting 


:   backwards)] 


beasthood,  n,   (L,  239) 
talTa',  the 
rival) 


175)   ["...he  regretted  that  cruel  and 

:e  bewqest"!  a  Joke,  prank,  gesture  (?)] 
166)  La  reference  to  tho  female  genitalia  (in 
the  context  linked  with  a  corresponding  thorn] 
(A,  95)  [WIDi  'do<i  days';  here  the  etymology 
canlcula  'little  bitch'  plus  a  faint  phonologi- 
cal sutigestion  combine  for  the  word's  meaning 
•female  genitalia'] 
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cerevis,  n.  (KgK,  111)  (G.  Zerevls  'A  small  cylindrical 
cap,  usually  with  a  society  monogram,  worn  by 
corps -membGrs  in  German  universities'  (MSP)]  " 

charms,  n.pl.  (PF,  298)  [the  meaning  of  'breasts'  is  ob- 
vious in  the  context  ("some  raamnate  student's 
resilient  charms")] 

chub,  n.   (A,  144)   ['female  pudendum'  (the  word  exploits 

the  associations  of  fleshy  plumpness  and  round- 
ness of  chubby  a  chubbiness)] 

chuckricks,  n.pl,   (I,  67)   ["gorging  himself  on  fried  chuclc- 
rick3'';~ciiui:lc  'a  cut  of  beef '  !AHD)  or  'north, 
dial,  chick,  chicken,  fowl' (Qed7"&  rick,  n. 
'chiefl.  Brit.  spraln'(WID)i  chicken  legs  (7)] 

dickies,  n.pl.   tA,  352)   ["Oriental  charmers  (who  assisted 
...the  client  and  his  dickies)";  here  perhaps 
related  to  clicket.  v.  "to  be  in  heat!  copulate' 
(WID)  and  meaning  'sexual  whims'  (7)  (dicker. 
n.  'a  touter,  a  puller-in')l 

crest,  n.   <A,  394)   [R.  krest  'cross';  here  a  reference  to 
"*the  female  genitalia] 

cross,  n.   (A,  368,  375)   ['female  genitalia'] 

desertorum,  n.  (A,  346}  ["across  desertorum  or  agricultural 
drearies";  'deserts'  t 7)  (Latin  deserts,  genet Ive 
desertorum?)] 

desire,  n.  (A,  354)  [in  the  combination  "pity  caused  my  de- 
sire to  droop",  the  meaning  of  'penis'  Is  strong- 
ly suggested] 

dingle,  v.  (PF,  248;  A,  390)  [the  verb  refers  in  both  in- 
stances to  the  sound  of  a  bell  (onomatopoeic 

fenestrated,  a.   (LS,  198)   [refers  to  an  envelope  with  a  wln- 
dow-lTke  square  opening  covered  with  cellophane 
->  showing  the  name  and  address  of  the  addressee] 

firebird,  n.  (A,  418,  421)  [a  reference  to  Lucette's  puden- 
dum (she  is  a  red-head)] 

firedrops,  n.pl.  (TT,  35)  [a  reference  to  the  clear  penile 
discharge  during  sexual  excitement] 

fireplace,  n.   (A,  368)   [female  genitalia] 

flame-flower,  n,   (L,  136)   [female  genitalia] 

foxcub,  n.   (A,  368)   [Lucette's  pudendum] 
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fundament,  n.  (L,  244]  ['buttocks,  posterior'  (said  of  a 
nurse  oWlth  overdeveloped  gluteal  parta^EL, 

ganch,  v.  (A,  464)  [OED:  'Obs.  To  Impale  (a  person)  upon 
sharp  hooks  or  stakes  as  a  inode_Bf  execution*; 
here  a  reference  to  copulation] 

gewgaw,  n.   (A,  420)   [penis] 

groove,  n.  (A,  379)  [an  oblique  reference  to  the  female 
private  parts] 

harkle,  n.   (A,  116)   [perhaps  a  combination  of  hark,  v. 

"""Scot.  To  whisper  or  mutter' (OED)  ft  an  onoma- 
topoeic Imitation  of  snoring] 

impatience,  n.   (LH,  47)   [In  the  combination  "my  salient 

ImpaTTence" ,  the  word  refers  to  the  narrator's 
sexual  excitement] 

Implement,  n.   (TT,  S3)   ['tool'  (i.e.,  'the  penis' [DAS])] 

Interpellate,  v.  (LH,  249)  [OED ! • 1 .  to  interrupt  (a  person) 
in  spcaklngj  hence,  to  break  in  on  or  Interrupt 
2.  Obs.  to  address  an  interpellation  to';  here: 
to  utter  casually] 

Intones,  n.pl.   (LH,  143)   [NSD;  Intone,  n.  "the  act  of  in- 
toning; articulation  or  delivery  by  intonation'; 
the  meaning  here  is  perhaps  'in  tones  that  are 
"in"  (i.e.,  fashionable,  up-to-date)' ;  most 
likely  the  form  is  short  for  Intonations  and 
the  sense  'colloquialisms'  or  'popular  Intona- 

kikapoo,  n.   (£P,  12B)   ["as  if  he  were  pulling  a  klkapoo 

puppet  over  (his  hand)"  ] 
klx,  n.   (TT,  101)   ["a  nicely  wrapped  box  containing  the 

green  figurine  of  a  girl  skier  which  shone 

through  the  double  klx"] 
lust,  n.   (A,  97)   [in  the  combination  "left  his  lust  in  the 

lurch",  the  noun  refers  to  the  penis] 
machine,  n.   (A,  379)   [penis] 
nlrorage,  n.   (DS,  118)   ["'Besides  belnq  silent  before  tea, 

I'm  silent  before  eyes  in  mire  and  miroraoo"*; 

perhaps  a  combination  of  mirror  i   mirage?  J 


sT 


Cf.  Ogden  Nash's  "Samson  Agonistes"; 
I  test  my  bath  before  I  sit. 
And  I'm  always  moved  to  wondermi^nt 
That  what  chills  the  finger  not  a  bit 
Is  so  frigid  upon  the  fundament. 
[Oqden  Nash,  Verses  From  ]9g9  On  (Boston,  1959),  p.  322.] 

;  World  (p.  32),  says  the 

(ord  f 
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montibus,  n.   (DS,  14)   ["the  bus,  the  motorbus,  the  mighty 
montibus  of  my  tale"  (7)1 

nub,  n.   (A,  457)   ["Their  brisk  nub  and  its  repetition";  the 
word  refers  to   sexual  intercourse;  the  coinage 
combines  knub  or  nub  'a  knot  or  protuberance; 
a  lump'  with  the  expression  to  the  nub  or  to  a 
nub,  adv.  "to  a  state  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion: 
to  the  condition  of  being  worn  out'(WID)] 

peach-cleft,  n.      {L,  119)   [the  word  refers  to  the  furrow 
between  the  buttocks] 

plaything,  n.   (L,  46)   [in  the  context  the  meaning  is  pur- 
posely ambiguous  and  refers  to  the  female 

'postbrandy' ,  n.   (LH,  65)   [the  word  is  evolved  from  pre- 
prandial,  a.  (cf.  L,  73,  234)  and  a  possible 
postprandial,  a.  'a  drink  after  dinner';  by 
way  of  a  pun  on  prandial  and  brandy,  the  noun 

Soatb randy  is  formed,  meaning  'a  brandy  Imme- 
iately  after  dinner'] 
rose,  n,   (BS,  203)   [in  the  context,  the  phrase  "her  burning 
rose"  suggests  'female  genitalia'!! 

.   (M,  75i  KQItr  "ii;  SH,  69,  311,  239;  P,  82;  A, 
409i  Pap,  47;  EO,  III,  11-13;  SO,  179T   ["race- 
mose old-world  bird  cherry"  (SM,  69);  for  a  de- 
tailed discussion,  see  EO,  III,  11  ff.] 

redheels,  n.pl.   (RL,  8)   ["the  Knight  family. ..did  not  quite 
reach~~Fhe  standard. .  .which  was  required  by  the 
redheels  of  the  old  regime  in  Russia";  perhaps 
a  reference  to  the  old  fashion  of  elegant  so- 
ciety to  wear  red-heeled  shoes?] 

sakarama,  n.   CA,  460)   ["the  aureate  backcloth  of  a  sakarama 
screen";  a  material?] 

scepter  (of  my  passion)   (L,  17)   [a  reference  to  the  penis] 

scud,  n.  (GL,  75;  G,  163;  SM,  320; 
EO,  III,  453  ff.)  [Nat 
Is  an  unaccented  stres- 


happens  to  coincide  with  the  stressed  part  (Ic- 
tus) of  a  foot,  there  results  a  modulation  that 
I  term  a  'scud'"  (EO,  III,  454);  from  this  word, 
a  number  of  derivations  are  formed,  e.g.,  "scud- 
dable"  (EO,  III,  455),  "scudless"  (EO,  ill,  459, 
460,  46lT7  "scudded",  a.  (EO,  III,  4^1),  "scud", 
V.  CEO,  III,  456),  and  "scudder",  n.  (EO,  III, 
504,~5l7)  'a  poet  who  uses  scuds  or  a  verse  that 
scuds'!  cf.  "scuddabillty",  n.   (EO,  III,  518)] 
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sklagrapher,  n.  (P,  98)  ["grinding  colors  In  the  workshop 
of  some  great  Italian  sklagrapher";  sciagraphy, 
n.  'the  delineation  of  an  object  in  perspective 
with  its  gradations  of  light  and  shade' (OED)]°^ 

slew,  n.   (A,  121)   ["her  hot  little  slew";  a  reference  to 
"  the  female  genitalia3 

snake,  n.  (A,  478)  ["the  stout  snake  of  desire";  a  refer- 
ence to  the  male  genitalia] 

snitch,  n.  <E,  55]  ["(a  soap  bubble  bursts)  and  all  that 
remains  is  a  snitch  of  ticklish  moisture  that 
hits  YOU  in  the  face";  perhaps  the  noun's  old 
sense  of  'a  flllp  <on  the  nose)'  fSOED)  Is  re- 
quired by  the  context] 

squizzle,  n.  (RL,  92)  ("blew  his  nose  with  a  faint  moist 
souTzzIe";  perhaps  a  combination  of  squirt  C 
norale?) 

sting,  n.   (A,  334>   [penis] 

tchuck,  V,  (A,  380)  ["tchucking  on  one  side  of  the  mouth"; 
quite  possibly  a  misprint,  for  the  meaning  in- 
tended seems  to  be  chuck  'cluck'  (7)] 

thorn,  n.   (A,  166)   Ipenls] 

tilt,  n.   (SO,  179;  EO,  III,  462  ff.)   [Nabokov  explains: 
"In  reference  to  an  iambic  line,  a  typical  or 
unqualified  'tilt'  denotes  a  sequence  of  ac- 
cent depression  and  unaccented  stress"  (CO,  III, 
462)] 

typewriter,  n.   (SO,  133)   [the  word  does  not  refer  to  a  ma- 
chine, but  to  a  person,  'a  writer  of  types',  i.e. 
an  unimaginative  writer,  author  of  corny,  con- 
ventional, stereotyped  fiction] 

whipper,  n.  (L,  235)  [(Lollta's  tennis)  "So  sterile  were 
her  grace  and  whipper  that  she  could  not  even 
win...";  from  whipper  'a  person  who  surpasses 
others '(OED)  (TTl 

wound,  n.   (A,  485)   [vagina] 


Charles  Nicol  ("Pnln's  History",  Hovel .  4:3  [Spring  1971], 
202)  Incorrectly  suspects  that  Nabokov  Is  rr^ferrlng  "to 
some  highly  technical  artistic  process"  and  that  "there  is 
apparently  no  such  term  as  'sklagrapher*  In  the  history  of 
art";  he  suggpsts  that  the  word  is  "an  early  term  for  a 
Roentgen  photoijrapher;  that  is,  a  sklagrapher  Is  an  X-ray 
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7.1      Palindromes 
stop      (DS,    127)    [pots]  spider   tPF,    45,    162,    193>    [redips] 

Telmah      <BS,    117)    [Hamlet]      (Miss)    Kupalov   (LH,    55)    [VolapOk] 
powd«r  (PF,   45)      [red  «op]     Nevada     <*,    333)      [Ada  Ve(o}n] 
Odon      (PF,    120,    128)      (Nodo,    Odon's   half-brother] 
Ardls      (A,    5,    «t   passim)      [Sidra   {A,    449,    503,    505)] 
Sudarg  of  Bokay      (PF,    111)      (Yakob  Gradus] 

7,2      Anagrams 
7.2.1     Exact  Anagrams 

Bregberg   (PP,    138,    139}    -  G.    Berg    'mountain' 
Adam  Krug     -  Gumakrad,   Dramagu)c   (BS,   67,    145)   -  Gurdamak, 

Gumradka,  Hugakrad     TbS.    145,    230) 
Armlna   -  Marina      (A,    IS,    26,    163) 

(He.)   Ritcov  -  Victor  -  Vrotic      (A,    329,    352,    355) 
Nesbit  -  Blnefs  -  Ibsen     (Sij,    262,   271) 
Rome  -   (San)    Reno      (A,    S12) 
Paduk  -  capud  -  kaput t     (BS,   passim) 
"Plavlta"   -   alfavit   -   (flavid)      (A,    223,    226) 
Ladore  -  Do-Re-La  -  Laredo  -  La  Dore     (A,    306) 
Ink,   a  Drug  -  grudlnka  ('bacon')      (BS,   106) 
Vekchelo   -   chelovek    ('man')      (A,    82,    401) 
carpet   -  parked   -   car  pet      (L,    258) 
omniscient   -   omni-incest      (A,    394) 
sore  -  rose  -  eros     (A,   211,    351,    367,   431) 
Ophelia  -  Alpheio(s)    [BS,    116)     Doris  -  Odris     (A,    179) 
Elsinore   -   Rosellne      (BS,    117)      Gradus   -  d'Argus      (PF,    77) 
Schamm   -  Hamsch      (BS,    240)  hamlet   -   Letham      (A,    178) 

clerics  -  relics      (A,    91)  he'll   to  hell      (DS,    127-8) 

Garders  -  regards     (A,   178)  sinister  -  inslster   (A,    193) 

anxiety  -  tiny  axe     (I,,   94)  ample  -  inaple(s)      (LS,    123) 
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7.2.3  Near-dnagrams  and  Transpositions  of  Letters 

can't  stop  -  cans  -  pots  -  stop   (DS,  127) 

Instructions  -  destructions  (BS,  220) 

focus-pokus  -  hokus'pokus  (A,  426) 

korona  (crown)  -  vocona  (crow)  -  korova  (cow)   (£P,  260) 

LIKROT  -  ROTIKL  -  ROTIK  -  STIRCOIL  -  CITROILS   (A,  379) 

chudak  1  dushka  ('a   freak  and  a  dear*)   (LH,  212) 

Space  Aces   (A,  33S>  eternity  -  terrenity   (A,  158) 

stars  tsars   <IA,  162)  did-ictic  katydid   (PF,  4S) 

mirage  -  emirate  (A,  19)  titillant  Titian  (A,  141) 

aerating  -  reaction  (A,  239)  Venus  -  revenues   (A,  3S0) 

omnibus  -  montlbus  (DS,  14)  omnibus  -  ninbua  (^,  xlll) 
silence  -  science   (BS,  222) 

7.3   Spoonerisms 


Rosenstcrn  and  Guildr'nkr^nz  (BS,  114)  [Ros^nkrans  and 
GuilcJensT^rn,  "those  gentle  Inter- 
changeable twins"] 


Papa  pisses   (PP,  1S6)   [a  reference  to  Browning's  Pippa 

Passes  (cf.  L,  209)] 
acs  pictorls   (D3,  136)   [pars  Ictoris] 
cricks  and  punts   (|^<  225)      two  "unprintable  puna''(D5, 

second  to  an  "avant-garde 
glass  grow   [grass  glow] 
sightseeing  or  seasldlng   (PP,  252) 
chump  lopped  off  II,    94)   [liunp  chopped  off] 

7.4   Deceptive  Constituents 
majesty  (DS,  56)  [Jest)       passion  (DS,  56)   [assl 
poison   (BS,  225)   [poise]     embodied   (BS,  109)  [boded] 
assimilate  (SO,  157)   [ass]    pollination  (PF,  1S6)  [poll] 
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outrag«   (A,  SS9)  [rage]      spun  off   (MI,  8)   [pun] 

anapaest  (A,  367)   [pest]    gradual   (PF,  33)   [dual] 

Inspector  (GO,  54)  [specter]   contact   (PP,  88)   [act] 

pubescents  (L,  157)  [cents]    dotage  (A,  109)  [dot  age] 

religion  (P,  41)  [legion]     Hecuba  tA,  3291  [Cuba] 

Eden  (A,  353)   [den]        propylon  (A,  350)   [prep] 

system  (PF,  59,  253}  [stem]   ovoid  (A,  542)  [void] 

Rascolniltov  (DS,199)  [rascal]  Impatient  (A, 178)  [patient,  n.] 

reassembling   (PP,  260}   [Zembla] 

transcendental   (UT,  153)   [dental] 

metaphysical   (P,  42)   [physical] 

{psycholtherapiat   (L,  115,  126,  152)   [rapist] 

peritoneum  (L,  21)   [perl  &  tone] 

passport   (L,  241;  TT,  14]   [sport] 

lobster  (A,  478)   [G.  Obst  'fruit'] 

Information  (A,  578)   [form] 

Manhattan   (A,  239)   [tan;  cf.  "Tanned  Man  in  a  Hat''(A,  530)] 

honaspun  (A,  239)  [pun;  cf .  "homespun  nonsense" (SH.  191)] 

vanouissewents  (A,  375)  [Van;  cf.  "Ada  had  vanlshed''(A,  189}] 


7.5   Spaclncj 

St.  Alln     (A,    15)      [Stalin]       car  pet     (L,   258)      [carpet] 

Mustrux  (A,    554)[inust  trucks]  van  rJess      (L,    14)    [Vaness(a)] 

boss. ..well    tTT,    83)[Boawell]    so   glowing   (SM,    219)(Soglow]''' 

St.  Taurus   (A,    27}    [centaurs]  Caddy  Lack  (L,24B)    [Cadillac] 

Pat   Rlshin      (A,    224)      [patrician] 

sad  dlstichs      (BK,    179)      [sadistic] 

Tanagra  dust     (PP,   231)      [Gradus] 

"Oh  there  you  are. ..I"      (PP,    170)      [Ohthere]^^ 

very  loud  speakers      (BS,    128)      [loudspeakers] 


1  cartoonist. 


of  The  Little  Kino 


otto  Sogloi 

(Al,,  383). 

The  reference  is  to  Othere,  a  Norwegian  vho  gave  King 

Alfred  the  accounts  of  his  voyages  in  Northern  waters 

and  the  Baltic  (see  Dorothy  Whitelock,  The  Beginnlnqa  c 

English  Societv  [Hamonds worth,  1952],  pp.  13,  59,  63)" 
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Grand  D.      (A,    151)      [Grandee   tcf.  A,   153>] 

Institute   for   the  Criminal   Insane      (PP,    295)       [ICI    'here'] 

Institute  of  Preparation  for  the  Hereafter     (PP,   52)    [IPH-if] 


V.  V.  Sector 
Inter  Resting 
Peter  de  Rast 
P.  O.  Tyomkin 
Larousse  (A, 
Miss  Lester   .. 


(A,  369) 
<A,  492) 
(A,  212) 
(A,  182) 
368) 


[vlvi sector] 
[interesting] 
[pederast] 
[Po tyomkin] 

the  red-head'] 


.  Miss  Fabian  (L,  181)   [my  italics;  lesbians] 


'•6   Agnomination 


Note  -  notorious   (A,  348) 
ravenous  -  ravine  (A,  2G6) 
specimen  -  species  (LH,  118) 
rocket  -  racket   CLA,  161) 
vague  -  in  vogue  (A,  98) 
pet  -  p£t   CA,  219) 
bills  -  billions   (L,  172) 
guilty  -  Quilty   (L,  34) 
laymen  -  lemans   (A,  17) 
prenubile  -  Nile   (L,  21) 
banked  -  banker   (L,  100) 
reluctance  -  relax  CDS,  134) 
spas  -  spatial   (GO,  117) 
mosques  -  Moscow   CA,  91) 
bronzes  -  bonzes   CA,  91) 
odor  -  ardor  (A,  420) 
ax  -  ox  (L,  124) 


hazily  -  hay  CTT,  78) 
moralist  -  muralist  CLH,  132) 
belly  -  belle   CGO,  3) 
philter  -  felled  her  (L,  127) 
truism  -  truth   (A,  166) 
arabesque  -  arbutus  (A,  351) 
unhobble  -  hobgoblins  CA,  18) 
poleaxe  -  Polacks  IBS,    114-5) 
Lethe  -  leaks   (PP,  231) 
boyless  -  boiling   (A,  375) 
starling  -  Stardust  (A,  74) 
drawbridges  -  drawbacks^* 
crazy  -  Acrazia  CA,  553) 
glided  -  glade   (A,  270) 
urges  -  orgies  (BS,  179) 
moods  -  modes   (A,  99) 
fake  -  fakir   CK2K,  63) 


I  Penelope  Cilliatt  (Vofn 
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aahtray  -  astray  (A,  239)  tortuous  -  tortoise  tL,  2S3) 

Cllchv  Cliches   (A,  371)  orchal  orchestra  (A,  73) 

shams  -  shamans  (L,  261)  marvelous  -  marring  (A,  344) 

Mars  -  marred   (PP,  75)  marred  -  marvel   (DS,  19) 

membrane  -  brain  (A,  221)  fashion  -  profession  (DS,  51) 

Van's  -  vanity  {A,  9)  pearly  -  purled  <SM,  113) 

capricious  -  "Capri"  (GO, 131)  dressing  -  depressing  (L,  148) 

thalamic  calamities  (A,  361)  acrutolr  -  Inscrutable  <A,  373) 

footnotes  -  forge t-ne-nots  (BS,  6) 
pseudoliberations  -  pseudolibidoes  <L,  20) 
telestlcally  -  telepathlcally  (L,  24B) 
lecturer  -  lecher   <A,  377,  379) 
vertical  -  vertebrate  (A,  421) 
artistically  -  ardisiacally  (A,  500) 
ecstatlcal  -  ecclesiastic  (Z^,  87) 
elaborate  -  deliberation  (^i  1) 
sonnorific  -  sophonoric  (TT,  59) 
semantics  -  semination  (A,  442) 
balustrade  -  autostrada  <P,  115) 
sacred  ~   creed   (P,  40;  cf.  A,  409) 
carbuncular  -  caruncles  tDS,  93) 
tumult  -  multitudinous  (A,  393) 
apocalyptically  -  apoplectic  (G,  105) 
supputatlon  -  supposition  (TD,  26) 
rcdoutable  [slcl]  -  double  <K^,  123) 
reasonably  -  seasonably  <A,  29) 
lampshades  -  landscapes  CPF,  197) 
scent  -  sensibility  (H,  12)  [Jane 
undertaker  -  underwriter  (L,  203) 
adamanticalXy  -  adaraantlnely   tSO,  113) 
past  master  -  postmaster  (al,  316) 
streetwalker  -  sleepwalker  (K^,  262) 
lepldopterists  -  lepidOHls   (A,  132) 
blossoming  -  bosoming   (A,  194) 

flavor  -  flash  -  flesh  (A,  402)  r^  \ 

esthetlcally  -  ecstatically  -  EstotiaHi   (a,  30)    lyLjOOQlC 


felt  -  smelt  -  melted   (A,  399) 

sacred  -  seci'-t  -  creod  (A,  409;  cf.  P,  40) 

sunrisp  -  siitprise  -  crast-  -  sunrays  (A,  561) 

sense  -  In  a  senat  -  nor^ense   (P,  33) 

Lavender  -  laundry  -  laund   (PP,  197) 

rumors  -  rumor  -  roomer   (L,  52) 

vibrations  -  re-vibratlons  -  reverberations  (I,,  11) 

dangling  -  tantjlcd  -  bangles   (A,  1S7) 

T "shift  -  rift  -  sift  -  drift  (BS,  1G2) 
sighed  -  signed  -  sigh  -  signed   (B5,  54) 
sensual  -  senseless  -  soulless  (A,  431) 
gambit  -  gambol  -  gambler   (A,  200) 
seascapes  -  escapes  -  cap«s   (P,  92) 
nasty  -  noisy  -  nosy   (CO,  IGl) 
petted  -  petticoated  -  petltitted   (A,  172) 
Willy  -  willy  nilly  -  willow   <RL,  92) 
bus  -  notorbus  -  montibus   (DS,  13-4) 
eaves  -  eavesdrop  -  eavesdrop  (PF,  79) 
toot  -  two-two  -  to  -  Toulouse  (A,  105) 
maids  -  maids  -  aids   (A,  407) 
laundresses  -  dresses  -  recesses   (A,  407) 
senescent  -  nonsenso  -  science   (A,  3S4) 
macks  -  mock  -  minks   (LH,  177) 
Ashcan  -  Cache  Cache  -  Cancan   (£,  96) 

naughty  -  Juggernauts  -  aeronauts  -  naughts  -  what-nots  (Rl 
bobos  -  bubas  -  buboes   <A,  132)  61-2 

pompon  -  pumpkin  -  bumpkin  -  bonbon  (A,  363) 
drumllns  -  gremlins  -  kremlins   (L,  3S-6) 
yachts  -  yacs  -  yoickfests  <A,  238) 
festerings  -  foster  -  feigns  -  fests   (A,  364) 
stick  -  sick  -  tick  -  kit  -  ski  -  skit  -  sit   tDS,  220) 
pill  -  pillow  -  billow  -  billions  of  Bills  -  Jillions  - 
brilliant  -  Jills  -  billions  -  brilliant   (A,  70-71) 
ardor  -  arbor   <A,  367)   ardor  -  art   (A,  351)   arbors  -  ai 
dors  -  Adas   (A,  54)   Ada  -  ardors  -  arbors   (A.  74,  159) 
adored  -  Ardis  -  Ada  -  ardors  -  arbors   (A,  40?) 
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7.7     Komonyny  and  Polysemy 


7,7.1     Implicit  Komonyny  and  Polysemy 


watchman   (I,  132) 


Hann  Act  (L,  1S2) 

[lithe  youths!  of  a 
fairy  tale  sport  club 
(PP,  119) 
Marina  had  conceived... 


.  a  man  on  watch;  a  guard 
.  a  man  in  charge  of  a  watch  <he 
paints  the  time  on  the  face  of 
the  clock  ["tarbrush  time"]  and 
makes  It  ring 


<A 


26) 


Russian  classics  In...   1. 
cameo  bindings,  whose 
molded  profiles  of 
poets...   (P,  77) 
Bout  was  connected  with  1. 
Blanche  (A,  179) 
Swallowtail   (A,  393)   1. 


was  of  the  opinion  2.  had  be- 
come pregnant 

shaped,  ornamented   2.  become 
moldy 


connected  by  telephone  2.  con- 
nected genitally 
a  genus  of  butterflies;  here:  a 
nickname  2.  a  courtesan  "fond- 
ling a  virile  lipstick  in  Fellai 
ads"  (a  reference  to  fellatio) 


1  sound  principle  (I£,   1.  sensible   2.  I 


althy 


.  apparatus,  gear   2.  male  genitals 
(esp.  in  connection  with  "pri- 
vate") 
one  cocked  part  [of     1.  turned  uo  or  to  one  side   2.  n. 
his  body]   <KQK.  103) 
black  magic  <AU,  76) 

this  timely  gesture 

(O,,  1) 

practically  nameless 

man   (£3!^,  106)  name 

Just  half  a  shade  (PF,      1.  ghost     2.   name  of  the  poet  (Shade) 

60)  3.   a  minute  degree  or  quantity 

free  from  a  burden     2.   rob,  deprive 


,  opportune     2.  relating  to  time 

(i.e.,    checking   the   "time   piece") 
■   obscure,    anonymous      2.    having  no 


1   relieved   him  of    [the 
poem]      (PP,    2B8) 
the   line  was   engaged 


1.   telephone  connection     2.    line  of 
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peter  out  (L,  35) 
organs  (A,  202) 

mouth  organ   (A,  362) 

member   (A,  203) 
male  parts   (L,  189) 


dear   <A,  499) 
game  (AS,  127) 


called  mercy  (L,  297) 
blind  allev  (£2!£t  ^^^ 


I  B3«conie  exhausted   2.  i 
,  musical  Instrunents 
of  the  body 


parts 


,  limb   2.  penis 

.  male  r&les  <ln  a  play)   2.  gen- 
itals 

,  sliding  box  or  receptacle  2.  un- 
derwear <cf.  "violate  the  secrets 
of  your  bottom  drawer"[A,  495])'^ 

,  beloved  2.  expensive 

.  play,  fun  2.  wild  animals 

,  co-traveler   2.  backer  of  the 
Communist  party 

,  in  the  power  of;  without  defense 
against   2.  compassion  or  for- 
bearance 

,  fruitless  or  mistaken  course  or 
direction   2,  Franz  cannot  see 
much  without  his  glasses  (trans- 
ferred epithet)  . 


,  marked  by  lightness  or  brilliance, 
esp.  of  <-xprossion  2.  flickering, 
radiant  (referring  to  line  286  of 
"Pale  Fire") 

.  gaping,  opening  up   2.  taking  a 
deep  breath  through  the  open 
mouth  (figuratively) 

,  more  than  royally  2.  surroyal,  n. 
one  of  the  terminal  tines  above 
the  royal  antler  of  a  stag  or 
othor  large  deer 

,  hesitant  about  committing  oneself; 
shrewd  2.  cage,  n.  (&  -y  [adjec- 
tive suffix]);  the  nature  of  a 
barred  cell.  I.e.,  prison-like 


'  Cf.  James  Joyce,  Ulvssi 
drawer"  (Penguin  Hoderi 
1968],  p.  433). 
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A  number  of  Implicit  homonymous  and  homophonous  words 
deserve  to  be  Included  here: 

Duchess  of  Payn,  of     [pain  &  moan] 
Great  Payn  and  Hone 
(PP,  306) 


Violet  knocks  at  the 
library  door  (A,  577) 
Hrs.  R  4  (A,  434) 
Santa  Claws  (SM,  264) 
an  overdoze  (A,  499) 
steppe -mother  Siberia 
(AP,  60) 

turnstyle   (A,  504) 
a  Iceyless  hole  as  big 
as  Kant's  eye  <A,373) 
ars  pictoris  (DS,  136) 
the  hearse  of  ars 
(A,  406) 
Ada  -  ardor  -  Ader 


[toss  ft  turn] 
[Violet  Knox  ta 


le)] 


(Mirs.  Arfour  (A,  432-3)] 
[Santa  Claus] 
[overdose] 
[stepmother] 

(turnstile] 

[another  "unprintable  pun"(DS. 


(A, 


islm) 


7.7.2      Explicit  Hoffionyiry   and  Polysemy 


infra-red . . .Infra- 
Reds      (AP,    60} 
red  tape  and  Red  Rule 
{LH,    52) 

Red  Indians,   Red  Ad- 
mlrables      (SH,    257} 
in   this   respect... no- 
thing  is   respected    (DP, 
224} 


a  drawing  of   lots   with   prizes 
affair  whose  outcome   is   de- 
termined  by   chance 
.    covered  with   a   husk      2.   deprived 
or   stripped   of   the  husk      (cf. 
"she   husked   out   of   her   sweat 
shirt"[A,    267]   and  Ada's  "husked 
corn"   trousers[A,    281])] 


1.    COlOJ 


2.   Communist 


,    Bolsheviks 


1.    color    (red    tape!    official   rou- 
tine,   bureaucracy)      2.   Communis! 
neither   the   color   of   the   skin  nor 
that  of   the   butterfly    is   red 
1.    in   regard    Co      2.    treat  with   c 


side: 


ition 


1.  spherical  project] 


tiGooglc 


[llf*  after  death}  what 
deathly  borcdcM  (G,  322) 
blasting  the  blast  {PS. 


k' 


/the  crea*  of  our  intal- 
/ ligentsla... whipped 
craam  (B5,  151) 

walnut  voice. ..walnut 
and  fudge  voice  <BS,227) 
a  book  with  the  uninten- 
tionally biblical  title 
"  !S  ^o"^  Own  Daughter 


cruahad  1.   spaclally  prapar*d 
leather  2.  Intensely  infatuatad 
kid  1.  kid  leather  (of  a  goat) 
TT'chlld 

1.  n.  cloth  Material   2.  v.  per- 
ceive, experience 

1.  unrestricted.  Irrational  2.  part- 
ly blind,  obtuse 
1.  fatal  2.  relating  to  death 

1.  V.  to  cause  to  blast  off,  de- 
Molish;  shrivel,  wither  2.  n. 
violent  gust  of  wind 
creaw  1.  choicest  port  2.  craoM 
of   MUk  whipped   1.  strike,  pun- 
ish, defeat  3.  to  beat  into  a 
froth 


Know  Your 


Skip  Lucette  skipping 
rope  (A,  399) 
uplifting  the  lift  girl 
(A,  21) 

Should  I  offer  hltn  a 

cigarette?  No,  that 

would  be  In  bad  taste 

(OS,  179) 

"I'n  dying  for  a  smoke." 

"You're  dying  anyway." 

(L,  29B) 

trifling  with  nlnors, 

but  Minor  characters  are 

untouchable  (TT,  69) 


Bosch  expresses  soMe 
bosh   (A,  437,  cf.  426) 
I  »lss  Aaerlca  -  even 
Miss  Aaerica  (SO,  49) 
a  dull  sian  writing  broken 
English. ..a  broken  Man 
writing  dull  English 
(RL,  7) 


1.  to  Inprove  the  spiritual,  social, 
or  intellectual  condition  of  2. 
raise  (up)   3.  n.   elevator 


minor  1.  n.  a  person  who  has  not 
attained  majority  2.  a.  secondary 
untouchable  1.  not  to  be  touched 
2.  exeMpt  froa  critic isa 


1.  V.  feel  the  absence  of  2.  n. 

title 

dull  1.  Bentally  slow  2.  tadlous, 

lacking  brilliance  broken  1.  1m- 

perfactly  written  2.  weak,  inflns 
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collecting  old  masters 
and  young  mistresses 
<A,  4) 


cold  anger  and  hot 
tears   <!,,  207) 
[elevator]  rise  and 
take  down  early  risers 
and  downers  (L,  134) 
the  <rich)  culinary  and 
(meager)  connubial  feli- 
cities IBS,    78) 


old  master  1.  literally,  an  old 
master   57  a  work  by  a  superior 
painter  (esp,  a  distinguished 
painter  of  the  16th,  17th,  or 
early  18th  century)   collect 
1.  collect  objects   2.  pick  up, 
bring  together 


rich  highly  seasoned,  fatty,  oily, 

or  sweet;  nutritious   meager 

1.  having  little  flesh   ?T~Heficlei 


■y  'no'. ..a  moist 
i'   (UT,  178) 

dry  1. without  moisture   2. 
terse  moist  wet,  liquid 

laging  for  ice, 

fire  1.  heat   2,  ardor 

finding  fire  (LH,  160) 
ample  light  and 
narrow  shade  (L,  34) 
dead-tired  soldiers 
and  one  live,  drunken 
soldier   (TE,  130) 


ample   1.  plentiful   2.  wide 

dead   1.  complete   2.  without  life 


Here  are  a  few  explicit  homophones  which  do 
quire  any  comment: 
rumor  -  roomer  (L,  52) 
size  -  sighs  (RL,  92) 
symbols  -  cymbals  (A, 
whole  -  hole  (A,  195) 
born  -  borne  (DF,  17) 
Nansen-slcal  -  nonssnsii 


-  terrace  <pf,  96 
Rack  [name!  -  rack   (A,  311 
you  -  yew   (A,  334) 
feet  -  forfeit  <BA,  174) 
steak  -  mlstake^^ 
OS,    138) 


Cf.  the  play  on  the  name  Horace  and  horrors  In  Donald 
Barthelme's  short  story  "The  Policemen's  Ball"  (City 
Life  [New  York:  Bantam,  1971],  p.  62). 

Nabokov  in  conversation  with  Douglas  K.  Davis  ("On  the 
Banks  of  Lake  Leman.  Mr.  Nabokov  Reflects  on  Lolita  and 
Oneqin".  The  National  Observer  [June  29,  1964X 
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7.8     Punning  Corr«spond«nces 


from   lean   loctjrir   to  Full   Professor      <S0,    xiXj    cf.    "full 
professor"... lean  "visiting  lecturer"     T?0,    27)      [lean  r«- . 

fers  to  statute,   full  To  status] 
the  balloon  of  Inflation     (KQK.    113)      [a  punning  metaphor] 
a   "literary  career"... riding  my  own   hcrse      <RL .    52) 
Pushkin  has  likenod  translators   to  horses  changed  at  the 

think   of   is   thai 

I,    x) 

his  cognac  nightcap... his 

the  movie  business,  that  n 

where  they  read  scripts  at 


her  long,  French,  lily-white  neck  (A,  48)  [f lcur-de-lv3] 

a  new  nib.. .the  beak  of  a  bird  (DS,  15) 

I  became  a  deflowerer  because  I  failed  to  pass  my  botany 

examination   tA,  577) 

...magic  words  opening  every  dooc.  There  Is,  however,  a 

certain  kind  of  'open  sesame'  which  seems  loss  a  charm 

than  a  skeleton-key  (RL,  Si) 

Dick  Cockburn.  a  staunch  friend  of  mine  (UJ,  230) 

through  polluted  Communist  channels   tSM,  262) 

the  nasal  honking  of  rheumy  taxis   (OB,  103) 

the  pavonine  sun  was  all  eyes   (L,  165) 

[mistranslation  of  the  name  of  a  flower]  transfigured 

flowers  into  bloomers   (A,  64) 

I  (with  "abstract"  cast  in 


her  cornflower  eyes  would  turn  violet  in  pensive  moments  - 

a  botanical  miracle J   (AS,  127) 

Just  round  the  corner, ..corners  [are]  never  round   (A,  167) 

lackadaisical  footmen  (DS,  184)   [lackey] 

seme  soft,  pale  drinks  (CP,  105)  [soft  drinks  'n-.n-alco- 
holic  b:'Uerages'  (soft  and  pale  may  also 
be  seen  as  personifying  epithets)] 

)  the  occasion  (A, 
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(A,  S13)   [buck  - 

A  pest  on  his  anapaest  (A,  3G7) 

teaching  Lethean  and  Fenugreek  IP,    148)   [in  connection  with 
teaching,  the  two  learned  words  suggest 
'languages*;  the  first  word  derives  from 
the  mythological  river  of  oblivion,  the  sec- 
ond refers  not  to  some  Greek  dialect,  but  to 
'a  leguminous  annual  Asiatic  herb'l 


Putting  myself  in  his  shoes... the  sole  issue   (DS,  149) 

a  ventriloquist  in  a  naval  uniform   <PE,  223)   [Latin  ventc- 


Hy  carissa,  my  liguldambar,  my  early  delicious   (liS,  131) 

[Humbert  addresses  Lolita  with  words  sound- 
ing like  fanciful  endearments  (carissa:  a 
combination  of  car a  S  carlssima  ' dear( est) 
one':  liguldambar;  liquid  a  amber  [Lolita's 
eves  J  i "delicious :  delightful  one  (P.  de- 
vices, n.pl.  'pleasurable  sensations 'TT( 
actually,  however,  the  words  denote  a  plum, 
raisin,  and  apple,  respectivelyl 

c) 

An  electric  milk  van  on  fat  tires  rolling  creamlly   tLD,  83) 


black  oil  paintings,  the  overflow  from  his  study...   (BS,  22) 

396) 

,  with  the  first 

The  Three  Swans  [a  hotel]  overwinoed  a  bastion   (i,  527) 

the  Tree  of  Knowledge  -  this  specimen  was  Imported. , .from 

Eden  National  Park Ta,  95) 

I  do  not  really  know  If  his  project  [staging  a  plav]  ever 

saw  the  footlights   (Ul,  4) 

look  at  those  sea  gulla  playing  chicken   (A,  525) 

giving  birth  simultaneously  to  baby  girls. ..side-splitting 

7a7T75"5 
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Talon  Trouser  Fastener  <a  rather  grasping  and  painful  name, 

by  the  way)   <PF,  114) 

one  could,  if  a  body  desired,  bathe  stark  naked   (OS,  65) 

I'm  stuck  in  my  "turnatvle"   (A,  503) 

[an]  old  man,  tasting  of  apple  paste,  who  enthusiastically 

discharged  his  duties...   (G,  334)   [the  man's  moist  pro- 
nunciation is  subtly  underlined  by  the  am- 
biguity of  discharge  S  duties  ("quantity  of 
Irrigation  water') J 

as  my  dentist  In  my  mllktooth  days  used  to  say  (BS,  2) 

gifted  with  an  iron  grip,  immediately  able  to  grasp  the  most 

unsavory  aspect  of  any  case   (G,  201) 

a  very  cheeky  nurse  with  overdeveloped  gluteal  parts  (L,  243) 

7,9  Etymological  Wordplay 
a)  Genuine  Etymological  Connections 

recollect  from  Latin  recoil tgere 
'to  gather  again'  *  'recall  to 

twinned  by  ontwinement       from  twin  'two,  double' 

(A,  166) 

sham.. .shamelessly  <A,44)   1 

—  eh,..  ^.-  =h.-.  fiu   in   /  tcota   scamu.  sceamu  'shame' 
no  shame  or  sham  (LH,  ij)   j      ■  

handsome  hands   (LA,  163) 


from  Latin  frons  'forehead' 
(foregrounded  by  smooth ) ;  cf. 
3.  Stlrn  haben  'show  audacity, 

lucifers.. .glowworm   (A,      Latin  lucifer  ■light-bearing' 
73) 

b)  Etymological  Correspondences 

confessing  my  peccadilloes 
(PP,  223) 

iroiintalns  of  platitudes 
(P,  120) 
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'e  been...    sourdine   1.  rare  'muffled,  sub- 
sourdine    dued  57  from  F.  sourd  'deaf, 
dull- 


the  streets  hai 

quieter  in  the 

Past  (A,  554} 

a  selenlan  glow. ..the 

moonless  night  (L,  295) 

slips  of  the  tongue  are 

oracular  (P,  165) 


c)  Klsleadlng  and  Spurious  Etymologies 


Latin  i   Greek  : 


Latin  orare  'to  speak' 


npctls  equl. 


l...nlghtiaares 


ware  from  OHG  &  N  mara   'incubus', 
not  from  OHG  laerha .   OH  merr   'mare' 
cf.   "What   If   that   nightmare   gave 
you  a  back  lclck?"98 


'lame'   &  Latin  lament art 


OG  lama 
'lamehF' 


I 


7.10  Multilingual  Wordplay 

A,  435)      phonetic  pun  on  F.  plalair  ft 

plethora 

F.  clqalea  "crickets',  not  'sea 

gulls' 

So r bonne  'University  of  Paris' 

Fleur  de  Pyler. ..Defiler   F.  fleur  'flower'  &  deflower 
of  flowers   (PP,  212,  213) 

tat  la  traofedle  des      P.  cabinet  '(government)  cabinet' 


c'eat  la  t raped le  des 
caElnets  (6s,  359)" 


James  Joyce,  Ulysses  (Hannondsuorth,  1968),  p.  40;  cf.  Carl 
R.  Proffer,  Keys  t£  Lollta.  p.  31-2  and  A.  Appel  <AL,  403). 
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Sigismond  Lejoyeux  CSM,   P.  "the  joyful  one';  a  refecanc« 

156)  to  Slgmund  Freud  (G.  Freude  'joy') 

F.  "bed  of  eiderdown* 


F.  Inter],  alio  'hello'  &  &   I'eau 

■to  (in)  the  water- 

F.  £et  'fart-  (cf.  A,  SB,  401) 

i  trouv&s,  or  rath-  English  oblet  trouvfe  'artifact  or 

?u&3 .  the  polished  natural  object  held  to  have  aes- 

Fith  its  polished  thetlc  value'  (F.  lit.  'found 

(A,  462)  object')  &  F.  trou&(s)  'with 


3?oser   'H.    l"'  d 

Dc.   Onze    [was]    sentenced      F.    onzt;    'eleven' 

to  eleven  years'    hard 

labor.     (SR,    214}    . 

houssaie  'hollywood'  (cf.  Gol 1 l - 
-tpzh .  B.,  'Hollywood(ish)  '  )^^ 


Eystein,..a  nrodigious    F.  trompe-l'oT'll 

master  of  th5  trompe      means  literally 

I'oeil   (PF,  130)         the  eye' 

we  always  tend  to  t^lk    P, 

Canady  when  haut  (A,       se 

414)  meant  here 

Ponder  the  Egg  (A,  539)  Vivian  Darkbloom  explains:  "pun  on 
Pr.  Dondrc.  to  lay  an  egg  (allusion 
to  the  problem  what  came  first,  egg 
or  hen)"100 

from  Low  'Jothic  to  Hoch   G.  hoch  'high(iy)' 

Modern   (A,  350) 

Mrs.  Rosenthal... Rose-    C.  Rosontal  'rose  dale  (valley)' 

dale  Museum   (LH,  162) 

"   Vivian  Darkbloom  tanaqram  of  Vladimir  Nabokovl,  "Notes  to 
Ada",  appended  to  the  Penguin  Books  Edition  of  Ada  (Har- 
mondsworth,  1970),  p.  471;  cf.  Carl  R.  Prof fer .""Ada  as 
Wonderland",  p.  26  7. 
'^°*' "Notes  to  Ada",  p.  476. 
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G.  rechts  'right  (aide  hand)' 


the  right-hand  side- 
walk... Recht's  Liquor 
Stor«  ItM,    178) 
[Kox  Fuchs]  slipped  Ilk*  G.  Fucha  'fox' 
a   fox  between  the  tables 
(MC,  149) 

a  rubber  sea  lion  [is    0.  Robbe  'sea  com,  aea  lion' 
■ant  to]  a  Hrs.  Steller. 
Robbe  Avenue  1  (KQK.202) 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  6.,  literally,  'boy's  weeds'^ 
The  Knabenkr Sut  er  and 
other  pendants  of  your 
friends  <A,  408) 
John  Thurston  Todd  (his 
bearded  bust  presided 
over  the  drinking  foun- 
tain) (P,  77) 


chlds  (and  testicles)' 


Tod 


the  bust  of  the  dead  i       

'death')  is  appropriately  place< 
(Thurston,  homophonous  thirst)  on 
a  drinking  fountain 

(llv- 


C,  Proffer:   "A  pun  on  pec hen'    (111 
er)    and  2$£!l£5£a"         »    the   latter 
word  meaning   •-    "''"' 


Hotel  Montevideo... "Vi- 
deo, video..."  "I  see...' 
(KQK.   91) 


Latin  video 


■I  see 


103 


Aulourd'hyl   (heute- 
lortylT      (A,  751 


Latin  'son  of  water',   a  teetotal- 
er;   also   'son  of  Aqua  (name) 'I 
F.   aujourd'hui  and  G.   heute   "today* 
*  hoity-toity   ' arrogant 


capricious' 


7.11     Ononastic  Wordplay 
1)     Names  Referring  to  Profession 

Professor  Cheir  (L,  210)  Professor  of  Chemistry  (cf.  L,  178) 
Dr.  Holnac  (L,  293j  tM,  In  both  Instances,  the  name  Is  that 
18)  of   a  dentist    (molar;    "that   n   like 

a  grain   In   a   cavity" [LH,    187) 
Mr.    Fatum      (IC^,    145)  the  director   of   the  Fatum    [Latin 

'fate,   destiny']   Insurance  Company 

(KQK.    142) 
Sumerechnlkov      (A,  a   photographer   (from   sumerkl    'dusk', 
43,    399)  also    'twilight'    -  pun   on   the  Luni^re 
brothBrs'104 

'^°'^  "Notes  to  Ada",  p.   474. 

^°^  "Ada  as  Wonderland",  p.  257-8. 

■*°^  "Notes  to  Ada",  p.  4G5. 

^'^  "Notes  to  Ada",  p.  464;  "Ada 


Wonderland", 
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Rubinov   (L,  284) 


r^rofe. 

38,  40,  53) 


owner  of  a  Jewellery  Company 
his  field  Is  Medieval  Poetry; 
gleeiran  'a   medieval,  usu.  itin- 
erant professional  entertainer 
who  sang  songs...,  chanted  or  r* 
cited  poetry,  or  related  stories 
(MID) 


3)  Names  Referring  to  Occupation  c 
md  White  (kqk. 

(KQK.     chess  [ 
(RL, 


Attitude 


2Ai) 

Schwarz  and  Weii 
2SS,    260) 
Schwarz  and  Blai 
133-4,  138,  164 


Mr.  Anon  (PP,  98) 
Mr.  Aix  (A,  256) 

fi.S.   (A,  468) 

Dr.  Trebler  (P,  30) 

O.S.  Smirnovski  (DF, 

129) 

Schwimmer  (KQK,  78) 

Dr.  Schach  (SM,  133) 

Mr.  Nymp ho bo ttomos  (Pig 

Pigment)   (A,  117) 

Skotoma  (BS,  73  ff.)     a  writer-philosopher  extolling  the 

herd  spirit  (R.  skot  'cattle') 
Senator  Blank  (PF,  159)   obviously  a  nohentity  (ironically 

called  "an  outspoken  statesman"); 

cf.  the  poet  Blank   (SO,  101) 


writer  of  an  Anonymous  note  . 
an  anonymous  art  expert  [Mr.  X] 

an  anonymous  Research  ^tudent 
:  of  the  Music  Department 


fllent  swimmer  (G.) 
I  Grandmaster  In  chess 


Names  Referring  tc 
!S  East   (L,  181-2, 


Location 
Humbert ' 


ist-door  neighbor' 


4)      Names   Refei 


Herr  and  Frau  Match 
shin  (K9Ji.  233) 
Husky  Hank   (L,  264 
X.B,  Lambovski  (G, 

Max  Linderovski   (SI 


Ing  to  Appearance  (Features,  Manner,  Dress) 

a  couple  with  spindly  legs 


I  burly,  robust  person 

:hing  Paschal  about 


.m"   (G,  119) 

fsembles    the   actor  Max   Llnder 
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Red   Sweater... Wlna- 
breaker     <!,,   189) 
Miss  Condor   (A,   479> 


a  woman  whose  rump  is  clothed  In 
lam^  material  (F.  con  d'or  'gold 
buttocKs" )  ~ 


5)     Names  Referring  to  Various  Qualities 


Hermann  Brink  (SS,  S4) 
Armand  Rave  (TT,  13) 
McAber     (PF,    52) 

Uncle  Novus  (SL,  141) 


a  philosopher  who  has  investigated 
the  problem  of  death  (P.  la  mort 
'death';  cf.  "Lainord"[BS,  117J)  ' 
G.  Brett  '(chess)  board';  the  name 
means  "Chess  Intelllgence-'iPF,  180); 
he  Is  a  great  solver  of  chess  prob- 


President  of  I.P.H.,  a  rather  maca- 
bre Institute  ('having  death  as  a 
subject') 

a  "newly  acquired"  uncle  (SL,  139) 
(Latin  novus  'new') 


I  ball -Playing 


Iris  Black  (Ui) 
Ivor  Black   <LH) 


four  names  involving  semantic  ci 
trasts!  F.  blanche  'white',  G. 
Nacht  'night' .  G.  rosa  'pink'; 
iris  'rainbow',  Ivor(v) 


Names  Referring  to  Hidden  Facts, 
Connections 


Bachofen   (BS,  128  et 


'V^ 


either  an  incongruous  combination 
of  (John  Sebastian)  Bach  S  G.  Of en 
'oven'  or  a  reference  to  the  ex- 
termination camps  whose  inmates 
were  killed  and  burned  <G.  Back- 
ofen  'baking  oven');  cf.  the 
Cinderella  (cinders,  ashes)  allu- 
sions (BS,  139,  160,  207) 
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■am   Bubendorf  (KOK, 
2,  31  et  passll^TF 
■is  Acht  (PF,  122) 


mistress  of  Thurgus,  who  built  a 
tunnel  (length:  l.afiS  yai'ds)  to 
secretly  visit  his  lovei  she  died 
in  1888  (PF,  122>  (G.acht  'eight' > 
G.  Helnrlch  Mlenry'  a  G.  Heldelaod 
'  1  Henry  Moore,  the  English 


;  "suicide") 


Dreynr   fKQK) 

Grimm  fio^d  tL,  293)  "| 
Killer  Str-et  (L,  270)  j 
Hunter  Road  (L,  271)  J 
Todd  Road,  at  th'.;  cornor 
of  Cliff  AvcnuG  (P,  143) 

Kiss  Emporor   tL,  204) 


the  nam^s  reflect  Humbert's  mood 
("I  am  not  yoinrj  v^ry  far  for  my 
ps(?udonyms"[L,    270]) 


Madam"   Bovary's   piano   teacher, 
Mndemoisclle   Lerapereur   (cf,   AL. 397) 


■ing   to  Toilet  Articles   and  Cosmetics 


Fellata     (A,    393) 


Pennsilvestris   lotion 
tA,    393) 

pinus   svlvestr. 
"pine-fragrant 

is    'fcir 

bliss" 

id   of    fir' 
tA,    393) 

Quelques   Flcui 

rs    (A,    26) 

a   talc   powder 

(F.    's 

.om^   flow. 

Arlfn    Eyelid    < 
420) 

yce^n   (A, 

cf.    {Elizabeth 

)   Arder 

Scheherazade"! 
<A,    216) 

'    '"'^""''^ 

a  brand  of  nai 

1    polls 

h 
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Granlal  Maza  <A,  leo) 
Mlnlvar  Musk  (A,  226} 
Beau  Kasqua   (A,  245) 


Sanglot  (BS,  159) 
L'heurs  bleua  (LD, 
7e7T ~ 

Adoration      (LH,    B3) 


a  Caucasian  perfume 

a  perfume 

a  perfume  (F.    'beautiful  disguise 

a   perfume   <from   Grasse,    i  city   in 
Southern  Prance   renowned   for   its 
perfumes;    cf.    the   puns   on  F.   de 
qrSce    'for  mercy's   sake'      and 
"Lucette's    'Oh-de-GrSce' "[A,    417] 
[F.   eau  de  Grasse.    cf.  eau^de 
Cologne IT" 

a  cheap  mjsky   perfume      (F,    'sob*) 
a  perfume   (P.    'the  blue  hour') 

a   perfume   <F. 'idolatry,    adoration') 
'red 


Tagoce  (H,  60) 


I  cheap,  sweet  perfume" 


9)   Names  Referring  to  Cars 

Caddy  Lack  (L,  248)  [Cadillac]  Hummer  (LH,  138)  tHumber?] 

Yak   <A,  528,  553)   [Jaguar?]   Bellarg.js  Sedan   (LH,  15G) 


Klop  (LH,  196)  [a  small 


Roseley 
Paradox 


257) 
310) 


Unseretti   (A,  515) 
Jolls-joyce   (A,  473) 

Icarus   (DS,  passim;  SP, 


24;  £31S.  passim;  IM, 

21. 

Hecate  (LH,  186) 

[an  old  convertible  (; 
dess)) 

Amilcar  (TT,  101) 

[amil  'a  revenue  coll. 

"Caracal"  (LH,  155) 

[the  narrator's  "Desei 
133)] 

car3   Argus   (A,  55i,  558) 
[Chrysler  &  Rambler?] 

[Rolls  Royce  &  Wols=y?] 
[called  "a  cheap  'semt-racer"' 
(G.  Dux?)] 

[an  (Italian)  sportscar] 
[Rolls  ftoyce] 


Desert  LYnx"(LH, 


'  See  "Ada  as  Wonderland", 
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10)  Various  names  for  Products 

Dromes  (L,  71,  Hi,    299)    [cigarettes] 

Dromedary   (L,  234)         [cigarette  brand  (Camel)] 

Turkish  Traumatis  <A^,  121)  [cigarettes] 

Rosspetal  <A,  482,  483)     [cigaretl:es] 


Cannablna  (A,  122 ) 
Albany   <A,  260) 
Regie   (GL,  30) 

SalammboE   (LH,  39) 


Kaffeina      (A,    417) 
Fahrmamine     (PF,    277) 


Burpies      (VA,    209) 
Gray  Bead     (A,    79) 
Hero      (A,    273) 
Gallows  Ale  (A,    339) 


[cigarettes] 


short   r: 


r  r^iic  des 


4) 


Evtryrest  chsir 

Sonorcla  (A,  313,  372) 
Sapsucksr  papsrfcacKs  (A, 
459) 

Pleasant  rips  CCCL,  90) 
Quilton  Hotel  (I^,  226) 
Elslnore      (A,    343) 

:brov/  (A, 


[cigarettes;  cf.  Salammb*,  the 
daughter  of  the  Punic  king  Ha- 
:nilkar  (see  abovd,  "Amilcar"), 
heroine  of  Flaubert's  novel] 

[a  pill  against  hangovsrj 

[pills  against  car  sickness; 
pharina-  'drug'  S  fahren  (G. 
•drive" )] 

[puletus  'removal  fron  or  extinc- 
tlon  of  activity;  esp.!  death" 
(WID)  5  Latin  lu ictus  'sleeping'] 

[pills  inducing  burpingj 

f GaUo  is  an  actual  fciant?  of  wine) 

[a  drink  or  dessert] 

[tobscco] 

tlressss""(P, 


[sapsucker  "woodpecker'  (cf,  Pen- 
.^uin.  Pelican,  or  P<:reqrine  pa- 
perback  books)] 


[a  travel  ; 
[cf.  Hiltor 
[a   London  v 


&kly    (cf .    Haml e t ) ] 


Thf   Vii: 


^44)- 


[a 


irrs       (RL,     13) 

!  Artisan     (A, 


jchool   paper] 
laaazir.e    (cf,    Pai 
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The  Beau  and  the  Butter- 
fly  ( PP ,~l52 J  A,  425; 
LH,  1277 
SlmpllzlBSlwus  (BS>  151 

Strekoza  (BS,  15) 


Goloa  (A,  314) 


[a  reference  to  the  German  weekly 
SlmDllclsslmos  (1696-1944)] 

[like  the  previous  paper,  this  Is 
a  huniorlstic,  satirical  publication 
(R.  'a  wild,  boisterous  person, 
madcap ' ) ] 

Ca  Russtan-languagR  newspaper  fR. 
'voice');  anagram  of  Logos,  a  real 
Berlin  publishing  house  ISM,  280)] 


11}   Various  Humorous,  Al 
Menael   (KaJC,  164) 


islve. 


■  Indlcativ. 


Vivian  Badlook  (KQK.153) 


Frau  Kamelsplnner   (KQK, 
31) 

Wassecschluss  CKQK.  33) 


[a  confectioner:  cf.  Adolf  von  Men- 
sel  (1815-1905),  German  painter, 
known  for  his  realistic  Berlin 
pictures] 

[a  photographer  <with  a  good  eye); 
anagram  of  Vladimic  Nabokov] 

[two  young  men  from  Dreyer's  store; 
a  reference  to  the  mischievous 
Wilhelm  Busch  characters  Max  and 
Horits] 

[wife  of  a  taxidermist;  the  Genran 
name-  means  'camel  spinner  /  weaver* 
(an  entomological  allusion?)] 

[a  man  wt-.o  calls  Dreyer  while  the 
latter  is  taking  a  shower  (G. 

'water  finish')] 


Traum,  Baum,  and  Kase- 
bier  (G,  201,  202;  LD, 

168) 


Polymnia   (DS,  57) 
Kanacienvogel  (G,  69) 


[the  names  of  the  three  directors 
of  a  law  firm  (G.  'dream,  tree, 
cheese  beer');  "a  complete  German 
idyll"(G,  202)) 

[an  ironical  name  for  the  tramp 
(Latin  felix  'happy'  &  G,  'wel- 
fare, prosperity',  literally 
'good  trip' )] 

[a  whore  (in  Greek  mythology,  the 
muse  of  sacced  song]] 

[a  shoemaker  (G.  'canary(-bird) ' )] 

(a  secretary  (a  reference  to  Lud- 
wlq  Wittgenstein  [1889-1951]. 
Austrian-English  philosopher)] 
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Professor  von  Skunk  (SR, 

191) 

The  Lethean  Library  (RL. 


Holmea      (AL,    IIB) 


Count   de   Klckoffsky      (AP, 

62) 

Louise  von  Lenz  or  the 

Green  Lady   (AP,  61) 

Chin   and  Chilla    (LA,    165) 


Cecilia  Dalrymple  Ramble 
(L,    254-5) 

Mr.  Swine  (L,  119,  130) 
Jean  Farlow   (L,  81,  84, 


[exceedingly  Jolly  students  (G. 
toll  'Jolly,  crazy')! 

["the  one-time  scourge  of  the 
learned  world"] 

[a  library  full  of  insignificant, 
doomed  books  deserving  oblivion] 

[a  Swiss  scientist  who  shoots  his 
young  mistress  and  conunits  sui- 
cide (G.  'nut  tree');  he  pre- 
sumably 'went  nuts';  there  Is 
also  a  German  teacher  of  the  same 
name  (O,  49)] 

[P.  'peacock';  a  landlord] 


[ai 


;  obvious- 


ly > 
("an  indolent  plain-clothes  man"; 

a  reference  to  Sherlock  Holmes 

(cf.  Shirley  Holmes[L,  66,  102])] 
[an  old  nobleman  <soon  to  'Icick 

off)] 
[G.  Lena  ' spring( time)' ] 

[two  chinchillas] 


[the  donator  of  a  marble  bench] 


["a  bald  porcine  old"  desk  clerk] 


Professor  W.   (L,  191) 
Miss  Redcock   (L,  196) 


[a   "gentle  widower"! 


Dolores  Quint 


[an  actress   (guine    'Scot.   var.  of 
quean    ['a   disreputable  woman'] 
TwicTT);    cf.   AL,    350] 


Avis  Byrd     (L,    287-8) 
Kiss   Beard      <L,    128) 
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UnclQ  Tom     (L,    120) 


Miss   Molar       (L,    197) 

Desdemona     (P,    40) 

Professor  Idelson  (P, 
147,    160)  ~ 

Dc.   Hermann  Hagen      (^, 
9,    11,    15   et   passim) 

Dr.  Rosetta  Stone  (P, 


Gordon  Krummholz  (PP, 

199-202,  310) 

Mile  Baud   (PF,  199) 

Edael  Ford  CPF,  234) 

Oswln  Affenpin,  last 
Baron  of  Aff  tPF,  305) 
Curdy  Buff  (PP,  205, 
208,  313) 


[a  negro  porter(with  a  deprecatory 
implication: • a  Negro  held  to  be 
humlllatlngly  subservient  or  de- 
ferential to  whites' [AHD])] 


[a  teacher 
[a  colored 
[he  "idles 
to  Pnin's 


at  Beardsiey  School] 
charwoman  (cf .Othello) 1 
on"  rather  than  coming 


[the  German-born  Head  of  the  German 
Department!  ^  reference  to  a  major 
figure  in  the  Nlbelunqen  epic] 

["one  of  the  most  destructive  psy- 
chiatrists of  the  day";  a  reference 
to  the  Rosetta  Stone,  a  slab  of 
basalt  found  in  Egypt  which  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphs,  demotic 
script,  and  Greek;  It  was  the  cb- 
)ect  of  numberless  conjectures  and 
far-fetched  symbolic  interpretation;-.! 

[a  musical  prodigy  (G.  "a  naturally 
bent  or  warped  piece  cf  ucod')] 

[a  governess;  a  pun  on  bawd  'pro- 


•1 


[the  I 


■  of  a  poet  (actually,  . 


Baron  Bland  (PP,  243) 
Miss  Cleft   (A,  166) 

Dr.  Lena  wien  (A,  573) 
Mr.  Nekto  (A,  339) 
Yolande  Kickshaw  (A,S84) 

Robin  Sherwood  (A,  128) 


["a  puny  traitor"  (G.  Affe  'monkey')] 

[nickname  of  Baron  Harfar  Shalksbore, 
"a  phenomenally  endowed  young  brute" 
(PF,  208);  F.  coeur  de  boeuf 'bull's 
heart';  a  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  glans  (cf.  Percy's  "ugly  engine" 
with  Its  "phenomenal  coeur  de  boeuf" 
[A,  274])] 

[a  Zemblan  patriot  enacting  his  own 
name  (G.  'stone  man')) 
if  the  Treasure] 


Cheadmistress  who  believes  In  the 
strict  division  of  the  sexes] 

Can  apparently  Freudian  psychologist] 

[R.  'a  certain  person'] 

[kickshaw  'tidbit,  trifle'  from  F. 
9;uel_que  chose  'something'] 

[a  mailman  on  horseback  In  a  "bright 
green  uniform"  (a  reference  to 
Robin  Hood  and  Sherwood  Forest)] 
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Dangleleaf  (A,  430) 
Lady  Scramble  (A,  449) 
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[a  dentist] 

[P.  ■llclcorice  stick';  an  onomato- 
poeic rendering  of  a  sneeze]  the 
person  Is  an  Impostor] 

[a  homosexual  ballet  master  (an.-, 
allusion  to  Sergey  Diaghllev)]^"*" 

[Van's  secretary  and,  judging  by 
her  name,  more  than  thstj 


Arwin  Birdfoot  (A,  306, 

311) 

Baron  Azzuroscudo  (A, 

352) 

Mr.  Tamworth  (TT,  29 
et  passim) 

Goodgrlef   (TT,  94) 
Gtulia  Romeo  (TT,  30) 

Carnavaux  (LH,  5,  12, 


character"  of  the  man]^*'' 

[Italian  azauro  '(3ky)blue'  i   scudo 
■shield' ,  I.e.  Blueshleld  (a  re- 
ference to  Baron  Rothschild}] 

[Hr.  R.'s  secretary;  tamworth  'a 
breed  of  large  long -bod led  red 
swine' (WID)] 

[a  reference  to  C.K.  Scott  Hon- 
crlef,  the  translator  of  Proust's 
Remembrance  of  Things  Past] 

[a  streetwalker  of  mixed  parentage 
<an  allusion  to  Romeo  and  Julia) i 
romeo  means  'pilgrim'  In  archaic 
TtSITan] 


Fartuk     (LH,    94) 


[a  poet;   R.    'apron*] 
.    [hacks;    R.    'no'    and    'noblei 


Dick  Cockburn   (LH,    230) 


Hiss   Grunt   (LH,    €,    6B) 
George  Oakwood  (LH,    124) 


[G.   Eichenwald';    a  reference  to  ^ully 
Ayhenvald   (1872-1926),    cf.   SM,    287 
and  D,    72] 


"Ada   as   Wonderland",   p.    275, 
'^°''  "Notes  to  Ada",  p.  472, 
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APPENDIX  B 


e.l     Allltaratlon*^ 


1)     Two-ward  Alliterations 
a)     Noun  "and"  Noon 
amusement  and  awe  (A,   103) 
anguish   and   ardor   (AS,    137) 


arbors  and  ardors   (A,    54, 

159,    367, 

arts  and  adventures   (KQK. 


bank  and  bed 
beast  ajid   bea 


<KQK.  114) 
ity   CL,  61) 


the  beastly  and  the  beauti- 
ful (L,  137) 
the  beau  and  the  beast  (A, 

276) 
beauties  and  beasts  (A,  464} 
bed  and  bidet  (L,  24) 
bets  and  boats  (KQK,  236) 
bibles  and  brooms   (A,  21) 
Blake  and  Blok  (tjl,  168) 
blazes  and  blasts  (PP,  207) 
blotches  and  banks  <KQK,  23) 
debility  and  despair  (TT,  10) 
desire  and  despair  <A,  360) 
the  dirt  and  the  death  (L,46) 
discomfort  and  despair  (P,21) 
disgust  and  desire  (SH,  211) 
distress  and  distraction 
(LS,  122) 
elegance  and  eloquence  (50.72) 


409) 
224) 


blots  and  blanks  (G,  183) 
booboos  and  boners  (SO,  111) 
books  and  bouquet  (L,  244) 
bracelets  and  breast  i 


(A,  414) 
brashness  and  boredom  (^,2S6) 
bridge  and  bourbon  (^,  93) 
bciefa  and  bra   (L,  239) 

in  the  buff  and  the  brown 
(DS,  65) 

bullies  and  beasts 
business  and  bath 
business  and  booze 


(A,  562) 
(L,  126) 


dread  and  disgust  (P,  38) 
drink  and  drugs  (L,  278) 
drugs  and  drinks  (A,  481) 
dump  and  ditch  (L,  271) 
dumps  and  dolors  (L,  45) 
dust  and  dusk  (A,  60} 


108 


Appendix  8.1  lists  almost  exclusively  c 
alliteration  in  immediate  proximity;  rac 
plea  ace  additionally  connected  by  * 
nance,  or  internal  alliteration.  Some  types  of  al 
eration  not  taken  into  account  are  indicated  with 
help  of  examples  in  Appendix  8.1.3  (a  &  b);  they  £ 
to  be  included. 
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failings  ind   fadlnis  (A,  139) 
h*>r  faith  and  fate  (LH,  74) 
fancies  and  te^linijs  (TT,  22) 
fancies  -md  fear-   (P,  191) 
farce  and  falsity  (A,  250) 
features  and  f ^u] ts  (A,  431) 
ferrets  and  farmtr;;  (SH.263) 
field  and  forest   (SH,  131) 
flesh  and  fun  (A,  349) 
flowers  ond  fields  (A,  139) 


folds  and  f'li 


•   (P,  154i  TT, 
'Ire  (BA,  182) 


fjals  and  goons   (So,  117) 
gambol  and  >]Iee   (L,  239) 
gloom  and  glory   (SH,  3A0) 
glosr.  and  jor.sir'   (SO,  179) 
gooseflesh  jnd  grit  (L,  169) 
hammock  and  honoy   (A,  70) 


liazc  and  lium  (BA,  '>30 
the  heal'.hful  md  the  I 
ful   (Kan.  162) 
henchmen  ind  whoros  (L,  294) 

coal  and  coral   (A,  1G8) 
the  client  and  his  cllckics 
(A,  352) 

colls  and  crucibles   (aj,  14) 
color  and  contour  (A,  250) 
content  and  context  (SO,  186) 
lapses  and  losses  (L,  248) 
laymen  and  lemans   (A,  17) 
legend  and  logic   (SH,  62) 
limpidity  and  luster  (SM,  113) 
magic  and  madness   (U^,  44) 
manner  and  movement  (TT,  75) 


the  flutter  i 
tolly  and  fhtc     IL,  279) 
folly  and  fun   '£2!ii  '*> 
force  and  forcslijht  (L,  65) 
frescoes  and  fou-^talnr  (A, 465) 
friczos  and  frescoes  (D,  23) 
frock:,  and  frills   (A,  84) 
fun  and  fancy  (jM,   193) 
funerals  and  flroMorks  (RL,  63) 
furrows  and  r..Mj  (LI,  77) 

jouache  and  r^nno   (SM,  217) 
loutn  Tnd  ilooirc   (A,  260) 
granite  and  rrrivity  {PF,  144) 
growth  and  gr  .vltation  (A,  538) 
gurgle  and  ijush   (L,  '.32) 
heat  and  health   (K^K,  199) 
hollows  and  hills   (A,  47G) 
hollows  and  h-lghts   (A,  19fl> 
Honey  and  hum   (P,  145) 
hops  and  hog.T   (KSlSi  206) 


contour  and  color   (A,  437, 
556;  AL,  317) 

cots  and  coffins  (L,  245} 
the  cue  and  the  cud  (LH,  232) 
curiosity  and  composure  (L,  51) 

links  and  loops  (A,  274) 
loot  and  liquor  (A,  552) 
lure  and  lore  (GL,  xi> 


massacre  and  misery   (AL,  118) 
the  mimic  and  the  model  (DS,  22) 
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minute  and  module  (S5,  54) 
mocks  and  manners   (A,  580) 
monaters  and  morons  <L,  219) 
inorona  and  madmen  (SO,  137)     i 
nature  and  neighbor  (PP,  152) 


moss  and  mire   (SfJ,  138) 
the  muddle  and  mottle  (DS,  62) 
i   moans   (A,  168) 
musk  and  the  mud   <L,  46) 


orchards  and  orchids  (A,  366) 
organs  and  orgttrons  (A,  539) 


the  pain  and  the  panic  <BS, 
pain  and  passion  (A, 332)^^^* 
pain  and  pleasure  (DS,  107) 
pain  and  plenitude  (TT,  32) 
palm  and  pulse   (A,  56) 
the  pang  and  panic  (A,  186) 
panic  and  pain   (A,  315) 
pals  and  pou^es   (SM,  169) 


passion  and  pain   (PF,  53) 
passion  and  pity  (G,  190) 
pencil  and  pen  (P,  89) 
plaints  and  protests  (P,  l3l) 
plush  and  paint   (A,  10) 
poets  and  peasants  (A,  5S2) 
poetry  and  pain   (TD,  22) 
pride  and  purity  (SO,  103) 
prudery  and  prejudice  (TE,12e) 
pushes  and  punches   (SM,  89) 


rage  and  regret   (A,  360) 
cape  and  riot   (A,  574) 
sage  and  stooge  (SO,  158) 
scent  and  sensibility  (H,  12) 
that  shade  and  that  shape  [A, 
shadow  and  sheen  (L,  22)  ^"' 
shadows  and  shapes  (A,  539) 
shams  and  shamans  (L,  261) 
shakes  and  shrugs  (P,  47) 
shape  and  shade  (LA,  162;  PP, 
73 1  A,  544) 
shape  and  shadow  (LS,  8) 
shine  and  shade   (BD,  30) 
shorts  and  shirts   (A,  9) 
showers  and  shadows  (L,  92) 
shrugs  and  shakes  (P,  41) 


repentance  and  rage   (L,  297) 
roads  and  roofs   (A,  44) 
skin  and  scar  (A,  410) 
slats  and  silts   (LS,  139) 
sough  and  sigh  (SM,  172) 
sound  and  sense   (PF,  68) 
source  and  satiety  (RL,  10) 
spas  and  spices   (A,  322) 
the  strong  and  the  stone 
(L,  105) 

Street  and  strife  (PF,  60) 
stuff  and  spread  (A,  537) 
the  sun  and  the  shade  (L,105) 


surfers  and  surgeons  (A,  381) 
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fL. 


6) 


tact  and  taste 
tangles  and  tr-nsions  (LH.ieS 
taste  and  tone   (L,  243) 
tastes  and  titters  (A,  136) 


terror  and  tenderness  (C,260) 
terrors  and  torments  (LH.12g> 
texture  and  temperature  <KQK.  (PF.  169) 

cheeks  and  chins   (PP,  146) 
vastness  and  variety  (L,  73) 
velocity  and  vigor  (M,  62) 
ways  and  whims   (AL,  118) 
weight  and  whims  (A,  353) 
the  wet  and  the  weak  <^,105) 

b)   Noun  "of  Houn 

the  altruism  of  advertisement 
bladder  of  blood  <A,  97) 
blocks  of  blackness  <TT,  10) 
a  daze  of  dust  (L,  164) 
dearth  of  data  (SK,  25) 


timber  and  tundra  (SK,  120) 
tingle  and  tang  (K^,  20) 
tint  and  texture  (PF,  24;  A, 
tint  and  tissue  (A,  102)   "* 
tint  and  tone  (SO,  134) 
In  tit  and  toto   (A,  71) 
touch  and  tint  (KQK,  72) 
triumphs  and  tribulations 


vigilance  and  vision  (L,  8) 
volume  and  volubility  (SS,  54) 


the  White; 
(LA,   162) 

s   and 

the  Wilsons 

woes 

and   ' 

(lound; 

s      <BL, 

,    109) 

s     (c, 

,     17) 

breeze  of 

his    1 

brain 

(A,    434) 

designation  of  doom  (L,  219) 
drapery  of  dreams   (A,  253) 


fall  of  its  folds  tA,  537) 
fatigue  of  its  fugue  (A, 139) 
felicities  of  fondling  (LH, 


festoons  of  foliage  (A, 
figure  of  fun  (L,  30) 
garlands  of  girls  (PF,  ill) 
geonetry  of  gems  (KQK.  74) 
the  haze  of  her  hair  (D,  19) 


fingers  of  fat-:  (PF,  233) 
flap  of  flesh   (SL,  135) 
flow  of  fancy   (A,  523) 
fog  of  fatigue  (KgK,  591 
folly  of  his  flesh   (A,  484) 
frenzy  of  their  fright   (SL, 
135) 

gleam  of  gloss   (K^,  23) 
glitter  of  gratitude  (KQK,  55) 
heights  of  happiness  (A,  431) 


lyGoogle 


hint  of  a  haz* 


1  tP,     hint  of  a  hum  (A,  lOG) 

hum  of  happiness   (A,  S74) 
'^'       hum  of  hatmony   (PF|  68) 

caprice  of  the  copplca  <A,94)  collar  of  the  coat  (BS,    204} 
coolness  of  the  continuum  (A, 
cutve  of  a  cupola  (RJji  6>  "'' 
law  of  logic  (A,  361)        leanness  of  leg  (P,  17S) 
load  of  love  (L,  244)        leaps  of  light  (Bfl)  126^7) 
lobes  of  a  lip   (A,  99)        line  of  logic   (A,  431) 
Masses  of  mist   (THj  119)    r^nillions  of  moments  (££«  12) 

the  muscles  of  mirth  (A,  311) 
mysteries  of  mimicry  (SM,  124) 
nuances  of  noise  (LH,  IIB)   '  orgy  of  orchids   (A*  509J 
pain  of  parting  (1,  179)       patches  of  poetry  (II,  27) 
[pang  of  pity  (BS,  233)       plethora  of  pain  (Lj  172) 
pang  of  pleasute   (KQIC4  154;    precision  of  poetry  (SDj  79) 
-•  ^^^'  the  puddles  of  pauses  <A(  557) 

pang  of  disappointment  (V.ZOB)  ^^^  piquancy  of  those  pinna- 
parodies  of  paradise  (A)  350)  cles   (P,  123) 
patch  of  the  past  tSQi  ''5)    pursuit  of  my  pleasure  (RL,  52) 
patience  of  poetry  (SO^  7)     a  puKzle  of  petals   (Ul,  209) 
sense  of  security   (SM,  77)     silence  of  her  surprise   (E, 
spas  of  Space  (A,  543)       ^^' 

tale  of  torture   (PP,  299)      tip  of  [hec/thej  tongue  (SM, 
the  tales  of  the  tortured      ^^'''  -'  '''" 

(LH,  70)  tornadoes  of  temper  (Lj  151) 

Terror  of  Terra   tA,  73)       a  torrent  of  terror  (SM,  296) 
terrors  of  the  terrace  {PF.96) 

the  vanity  of  virtue  (A,  220)   visions  of  his  voyage  (RL,  63) 
vastness  of  the  view  (PF,121)   the  voicing  of  his  views  {V, 


c 


lEtige  of  vestibule  (PP,19)  * 


a  whir)  of  vords 
the  whim  of  a  whirl  (KQK.144) 
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c)     Houn  "or" 

Noun 

advertlseir.ent 
150> 

or   advice   (L, 

the   ball,    or 

th-    bowl    <A, 

bed  or 

bower      (A,    130) 

451) 

banknotes  or  1 
160) 

Oanlsters  <SM, 

breath 
brook  < 

or  brf-ad     (V,    212) 
Jr   book      (A,    44) 

frame   (K2K,  27) 
or  Florida  (LH,215) 

or  filth  (A,S67-8) 
:  ijranJte  (A,  568) 
:  hick,-:   (52,  S3) 
:o  nor  indolence  (L, 


the  legs  nor  the  luncjs   (TT, 
part  or  particle   (SO,  32) 
pit  or  pouch   (A,  330) 
porcelain  or  peach  (A,  126) 
porch  or  perch  (P^,  287) 


fold  or  furrow  (PF,  34) 
fools  or  frauds   (TT,  98) 
furniture  or  furs  (KflKt  91' 
grave  men  or  gravemon   (A,  17) 
hope  or  hate  tL,  171) 
some  clout  or  clown  (L,  229) 
39) 


(A 


73) 


talent   or   technicjue   (50,167) 
choice  or   chanti-:^      tLH,    121) 


presence 

or  promise     (A;    360) 

prisir   or 

prison     (a^,    170) 

prisons  . 

)r   palaces   (Lil.    <'^'^>. 

ritual  oi 

c  rule     (SK,    269) 

no   shame 

or   sham      (LH,    13) 

spc^cks   oi 

c   spokes      (A,    104) 

in   tone  < 

3r   tint      tSO,    120) 

itlons  (G, 


d)   Noun  various 

'alligator  allitor 
364) 

banker  shoots  bitch  (LS,  77)   blondi 
one  beau,  one  beast  (A,  190)   from  I 
such  bliss,  such  blessin-i 
(I,  35) 

prefers  dons  to  donna.-;  (LH, 

29) 
all  the  fond,  all  the  frail 


to  brook  (DS,  63) 
breath,  one  breeze  (A,579) 


1  dunc-ry  (SO,  114) 
Intne   of  mutual  frankne: 


dbjGoogle 


as  a  frame,  as  a  form  (A,  531) 
gleam  In  her  glaom  <LS,  116)   In 
crinlnala,  cripples  (A,  307) 
ladles  to  laddies  (£F,  104} 


s  marks  (5H,  S3) 
;less  with  meaning 


143) 


leap  in  my  loins   (L,  23) 

the  lifeless  with  life  (I, 

lodger-lover  (L, 

mosques  in  Moscow  (A,  91) 

the  myth  behind  the  moth  (A, 

437) 


those  moods,  those  modes  (A,  99) 


the  nut  with  the  net  (LS. 
popularity  with  the  peasar 


pointer  more  than  a  pew  (L, 
263) 

roOcet  racket  (LA,  lei) 
my  sin,  my  soul  (L,  11) 
not  a  solution  but  solitude 


predator's  power  (SM,  125) 


126) 


410) 


■  but  not  In  tint  (A, 
!  weeds   (DS,  188) 


with  the  specli^s 
ilence   [C,  171) 

xlv) 


.  .tendernes 


wile  In  the  warp     (BS,    123) 


e)  Adjective  t   Noun 

acrobatic   agility    (KgK,    180) 

aesthetic  asceticism  (LH. 

159) 

aimless  amnesia   (SM,  110) 

ballooning  buffoons  (E,  Bi) 
bare-  tack   (L,  41) 
bent  back   (SM,  147) 
bestial  beau  (SS,  57) 
blazoned  blur  <P,  153) 


amber  aperture: 
aquiline  aloofi 


TH,  120) 

(UT,  150) 
(SM,  89) 
awful  alchemy  (§0,    xii) 

blessed  blur   (A,  572) 
blinding  blast   (AL,  115) 
blinding  blue   (PF,  251) 


:   blaze   (TT, 


13) 


black  bark  (PF,  34) 
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black  butterflies  (PP,  14) 
blurry  bloon;   (E,  89) 
body  bulk   (P,  17S) 
boistercus  boys  (P,  101) 
bold  bandit  (BH,  171) 
bonny  bonus  (A,  10) 
boorish  boar   (BS,  213) 
brash  brats  (L,  126) 


bright  brine  <A,  496) 
bris)c  breeze   (A,  496) 
bronzy  brown  (SH,  163) 
dangerous  dawn   <U1,  74) 
dark  dews  (SL.  135) 

I  dazzled  doe  (BS,  226) 
dazzling  dew  (C,  223) 
deft  dabs  (K^,  227) 
deadly  drafts   (PF,  19) 

r^deafening  din   (BS,  196) 
demented  diarist  (L,  7) 
depraved  delight   (G,  25) 
depraved  devices   (E,  75) 

1   develish  daintiness  (BS,117) 
"dim  diamond  (LH,  53) 
dimpled  dimness  (L,  133) 
dire  direction   (DF,  214) 
dismal  disappointments  (RL. 
150) 
dismal  disorder  <GO,  137) 

Javanese  gestures  (L,  272) 
geminate  gem   (A,  19) 
g«ntle  Jest  (A,  131) 
ocstatical  eccle  iastic   (LH, 
facile  fancy   (KflK,  227) 
famous  face   (PP,  49) 
famous  film   (PF,  49) 


brown  brow  (LH,  87) 
brown  brook  (SH,  75) 
bright  banalities  (A,  250) 
bright  blocks  (SK,  21) 
bronze  baubles   (SH,  38) 
brutish  brains  (PF,  150) 
Buddha-like  bulk  (SM,  105) 
bulbous  base  (SM,  44) 
burlesque  babble  (L,  30) 
burly  basques   (SM,  14B) 
burntr.'i   bladder  (A,  44) 
buxom  beauty   (AP,  61) 
dismal  district   (L,  271) 
diurnal  dreamery  IS,    161) 
divine  delicacy   (L,  164) 
doelike  devotion   (A,  484) 
doleful  dawn  (EO,  III,  32) 
doleful  days   (L,  45) 
doomed  dear   (L,  40) 
doomlike  din   (I^,  30) 
Dostoevskian  drisk  (SH,  284) 
drab  dotage   (PP,  34) 
dramatic  draft   (K^K,  105) 
dreadful  dream  (A,  97) 
drunken  delirium  (5,  160) 
drunken  droam  (A,  416) 
dull  distress   (I,  112) 
dying  day  (L,  282) 

Joyful  Journey   (E,  50) 
Juicy  Jokes   (AU,  88) 
Jungle  Jingles  (A,  450,  S24) 
87)    embered  embryo  (A,  367) 
fabulous  foliage  (aj,  171) 
fabulous  fulness   (SM,  44) 
facial  flesh  (P,  1S4) 
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faded  fields  (JSSKt  1'') 
jr^anlliar  figure   (BS,  6) 
fanciful  fears  (KQK.  112) 
fanciful  fun  (£P,  223) 
fancy  flag  (DS,  63) 
fantastic  fact  (A,  523) 
fantastic  farrago  CPF,  16) 
fantastic  folds  (K2K,  23) 
fascinating  facets  (PP,  204) 
fat  face  <IT,  3) 
fat  feel  (A,  32) 
fatal  flaw  <I,  lB9t  G,  1S7; 
52,  305) 

faunal  fantasies  (^,  51) 
faunish  faces  (L,  110) 
feathery  foliage   (g,  344) 
feigned  faint  (£,  252) 
feigned  fondness  (KgK,  94) 
female  flesh  (J.,  177) 
feminine  fascination  (^,106) 
feminine  fuss   (A,  368) 
fervent  force  (L,  65) 
festive  fripperies  (K££,  224) 
feverish  flush  (A,  470) 
fierce  fragrance  (TH,  119) 

gabled  gatehouse  (KQK.  93) 
gangling  grace  (A,  556) 
gaunt  girl   (A,  470) 
girlish  gloss  ii,    56) 
gloomy  glimpse  (AP,  61) 
gloomy  greed   (TB,  129) 
glorious  gorge  (TH,  123) 
golden  giggle  (^,  121) 
golden  ghost   (KQK,  195) 
golden  ghosts   <GO,  50) 
golden  goal   (L,  61) 
gluey  glistening  (SH,  116) 


fir  forest   (AP,  62) 
fishy  formula   (A,  543) 
physical  frenzy  (A,  391) 
flexible  frame  (LH,  53) 
flitting  frown  (A,  36S) 
floral  frocks   (TT,  41) 
florid  face  (TT,  23) 
fluffy  fan   (LH,  137) 
flustered  fowl   (L,  60) 
flying  folds   (TH,  120) 
fond  farewell  (A,  414) 
fontal  freshness  <^,  71) 
phony  formulas   (A,  317) 
forked  fingers  (5M,  291) 
frail  faunlet  (A,  355) 
frail  favors  (A,  471) 
frail  frame   (L,  252) 
frenetic  frequency  (SO,  243) 
friendly  fence  (D,  18) 
friendly  flask  (L,  2B3) 
frozen  fray   (SM,  23) 
fuddled  fly   (RL,  9) 
funny  fancies   (DS,  87) 
furtive  frenzy  (SM,  236) 
furtive  friction  (A,  281) 
ghostly  goal  (UT,  165) 
gray  grapes   (SM,  204) 
grateful  grief  (PF,  29B) 
greedy  gravity   (KQK.  226) 
great  gates  (SM,  236) 
grayish  gauze  (^,  537] 
green  growths   (A,  451) 
grotesque  garishness  (SH,  111) 
grotesque  grin  (A,  577) 
gross  gratification  (S,  160) 
growing  groan   (A,  430) 
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habitual  haunts   (L,  149) 
hack  hoods   (A,  426) 

loed  hallucination   (BS. 
handsome  hands  (LA, 163) 
hearty  Hagen   (P,  ISS) 
hearty  holiday   (KaK,  142) 
heavenly  height   (A,  259) 
heavy  heart  tPF,  90) 
heavy  hermit   (A,  577) 
hellish  hall   (PF,  213) 
hellish  hinge   (A,  431) 
inborn  insolence  tl,  44) 
innocent  incidents  (A,  3Gl) 
inutile  imagination  (KQK.70) 


helpful  hobbies   (A,  307) 
hideous  hell   (KQK.  11) 
hysterical  haste  (M,  127) 
^'  hollow  hum   (KQK,  23;  DS, 
113)  ~ 

hopeless  hopefuls 
horrible  hilarity 

C  humble  hamlet  {B: 
humble  home  (PF,  75) 
humble  house  (LH,  79) 
humming  hush   (L,  246) 

imperial  illumination  (G,  06) 


(LH,  139) 
(ASL,  141) 
96) 


:ulated  carnality  (L,  286 iTcpnacious  contact  (BS. 


121 


captive  corpse 


(GB, 


C" 


istic  ( 


ict   (E,  25) 
(A,  431) 


(GB,  ' 

[,  130) 


^ 


quick  quips   i 
chitinous  cru; 
quiet  quest 
clammy  consci< 
cold  castles  (A,  352) 
cold  contempt  100,    14) 
cold  coquetry   CLH,  53) 
comical  calls   (PF,  73) 
coming  carouse   (GO,  4) 
colorful  customs   (SR,  208) 
colossal  corolla  (P,  190) 
lacy  light  (DF,  41;  SM,270> 

light   (BS,  223) 
languid  lady   (DS,  14) 
languid  lap   (LH,  100) 
lawless  lucidity   (I,  81) 
lean  lad   (A,  396) 
leaner  layer  (A,  360) 


corny  cobold   CUT,  1S2) 
corporeal  cataclysm  (A,  536) 
crepuscular  cry  (RC,  62) 
crankish  quest  (SH,  20} 
comical  cordiality  (KQK.  7-8) 
(SM,210)  cretinic  critics   (A,  504) 
cretinous  crowd  (TT,  92) 
criminal  craving  (L,  2S) 
crisp  crystal   (A,  12) 
cruising  chrysolite  (G,  364) 
cunning  crooks   (S,  160) 
curved  comb  (SM,  211) 


leaping  leopard  (BD,  34} 
liberal  libations  (L,  243) 
light  leanness   (LA,  167) 
liquid  lights  (G,  96) 
limited  lore  (SM,  113) 
limp  legs   (G,  45) 
limpid  letter   (SM,  105} 
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limpid  llntbs   <A,  Z7) 
lilac  light  (PF,  157) 
lisping  lips   <A,  414) 
livid  lip   (A,  24) 
local  leaf  (A,  71) 
lockabia  locus   (L,  296) 
lon«  lamp  (SH,    146) 
mad  molar  (AL,  120) 
magic  masks  (G,  122) 
r-~  magic  mistn  (BS,  147) 
nagic  muttering  (SH,  26) 
manic  magic  tKQK.  63) 
maniacal  manipulation  (SH, 
(iU,  48)   ^^' 


e» 


marble  mausoleum  <9M,  30) 
marital  malad]ustm«nt  <P, 
masked  moon  (^I.  2*0)        "' 
matching  memories  (A,  153) 
maudlin  memoirs  <A,  19) 
mauve  mountains  <L,  225) 
mauve  mummy   (PP.  24S] 
megapod  murals  (BS,  226) 
melting  mist  (TH,  121) 
merry  mime   (PF,  99) 
messy  mishap  <L,  71) 
metallic  melodies  (PF,  287) 


loud  lobby   (L,  128) 
lovely  loss   (A,  12) 
lovely  lyre   (A,  392) 
lower  layer   (A,  7) 
lucid  langor  <M,  47) 
lucid  lunacy  (G,  53) 
luscious  lascivlousness  (KQK. 
metronomic  motion  (SM,  222) 
tnllky  mist   (SK,  243) 
mineral  monstrosities  (SM,  111) 
miraculous  might   (NT,  116) 
mlrrorllke  murk  (D,  17) 
miserable  marriage   (A,  19) 
moaning  mouth  (L,  63) 
mock  minks  (LH,  177) 
monstrous  melancholy  (K^K.  SD 


naive  neatness   <S,  165} 
narrow  nook  (MC,  143) 
natural  nooks   (SK,  20) 
opaque  occludent   (PF. 


€) 


painted  pout  (PP,  108) 
pale  palm  (E,    38) 
pale  pulp  (A,  281) 
pallled  pansles  (SM,  305) 
palpitating  plage  (SM,147) 
pangful  precognit: 


ti, 


131) 
(LI,  96) 


moralizing 
mournful  meditation  (l: 
motionless  magic  (G,  81 
motley  mess  (P,  101) 
moving  masts  (SM,  34) 
moving  myths  (SK,  216) 
multiple  metamorphosis  ' 
mute  moan   (L.  287) 

netted  nest   (A,  283) 
nuptial  night   (L,  23) 

orchal  orchestra  (A,  7. 


paradisiac  personages  (SM,  31) 
paralyzed  past  (SM,  249) 
parvenu  passion  (A,  22) 
passionate  power   (NT,  53) 
past  pangs   (L5,  5) 
(A, 337)  patient  politeness   (AL,  124)      ■ 
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pathetic  pact   (LS,  118) 
pathetic  pink  (fp,  36) 
pathological  precision  (£,89) 
peeved  peers   (A,  352) 
perceived  present   (TT,  1) 
perspiring  paw  (BS,  202) 
perverse  perseverance  (GO. 11) 
petrified  paroxysm  (L,  14) 
pictured  past  tTT,  t) 
piercing  pleasure  tDF,  164) 
pillared  porch  (PF,  22;  A, 
398) 

pinned  Pnin   (P,  49) 
plasmlc  paper  (AS,  129) 
plumbeous  plum   (XX>  ^' 
poignant  plants   (LH,  70) 
polar  pate  <TE,  129) 
polished  panel   (PF,  130) 
poignant  power  (SM,  210) 

ravishing  realm  (K^H.  'o* 
recondite  riddle   (SO,  121) 
red  rash  (A,  334) 
redolent  remnants  tL,  12) 
remote  reaches   (LH,  239) 
remote  reqions   (SH,  20) 
remotest  regions  (KQK.  176) 
wretched  rake  (A,  415) 
rlchety  row  (SH,  30) 
sacred  secret  (A,  409) 
sandy  soil   (SM,  30) 
sapless  sophistry  (BS,  191) 
savage  search  (TT,  25) 
celestial  cerlals   (GO,  67) 
sensual  sins   (A,  431) 
serene  senility   (P,  43) 
serene  silence   (SO,  124) 
sexual  symbols   (5M,  20) 


polite  plainness   (SM,  28) 
polluted  palace  (K^,  119) 
populated  places  (L,  308) 
populous  part  (L,  14) 
potent  pill   (LH,  74) 
pouting  puddles   (LS,  136) 
pretty  prig   (A,  51) 
pretty  prison  (A,  399) 
Procrustean  procrastination 
(A,  487) 

prodigious  posterior   (»1,  96) 
prostrate  portrait  (5,  162) 
puerile  prettihess   (LH,  40) 
pugnacious  predecessor  (SR, 
pulsating  pangs  (LH,  37)  ^*^®' 
punning  posters   (SM,  254) 
pure  pain   (BS,  228) 
Puritan  prudt^nce   (PF,  119) 
purplish  park  (P,  19) 
roaring  redness   (TT,  14) 
robust  reality   (^,  77) 
romantic  ramblers   (TT,  43) 
rosy  rash  (L,  141) 
rosy  rocks   (L,  18) 
rosy  romp   (EO,  I,  30) 
royal  wrath  ll.    111) 
rural  routino   (EO,  I,  31) 
russet  ravine   (L,  279) 
sham  shiver   (E,  13) 
silent  silk   (L,  221) 
silent  solarium   (VS,  227) 
siliceous  satellite  (BS,  15) 
sylvan  security   (SK,  234) 
silver  salver  (A,  5) 
silvery  satin   (LH,  67) 
scarlet  skies   (PF,  85) 
skimpy  skirts   (A,  582) 
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slight  slant   (NT,  53) 
snmggled  smugness  (RL,  77) 
sodden  sand   <SH,  119) 
solitary  sleeper  {.Ui,    SI) 

■  sonority  (EO,  II,  382) 


spectral  spider  (PF,  109) 
straight  strands  (BH,  166) 
stronger  stranger  tTT,  98) 
subtle  sense  (pf,  15) 
subtle  sorrow   (G,  156) 
sullen  solitude   (L,  112) 


tattling  tabloid   (A,  350) 
taupe  twilight   (LS,  94) 
tawny  tinge  (BL,  5) 
tempestuous  tub   (BM,  172) 
tender  temple  (RL,  10) 
tense  tongue  <kqK.  11) 
tepid  tapwater   <TT,  40) 
terpslchorean  tumult   (K(}K. 
terrible  tool  (A,  354)   '^'^'^ 
tesselated  texture  (PF,  146) 
cherubic  charms  (DS,  37) 
vague  voyages  (SM,  208) 
vapory  vibration  (L,  309) 
veiled  values   (P,  9B) 
velvety  victim   (L,  127) 

walled  walk   (PF,  198) 
waspy  waist  (£,  22) 
watery  wink   (P,  175) 
weepy  weaklings   (A,  389) 
weepy  whisper  (kqk.  117) 
zigzagging  zanies   (L,  241) 
f)   Adjective  &  Adjective 
adored  and  abhorred   (A, 308) 
anonymous  and  aloof  (BS,  6) 
bare  and  birdless  (BS,  87) 


thunderous  thumping  (BS,  195) 
tickling  tear  (kqk,  ii) 
tiny  tots  (SM,  131,  203) 
torpid  trot   (SM,  88) 
torturous  tenderness  (LH.136) 
trayed  trophy   (LH,  224) 
trembling  travesty  (DS,  61) 
triple  trip  (A,  5) 
trite  trend   (SO,  137) 
twinned  twinkle   (VS,  220) 


vivid  vesttture   (TT,  41) 
vivid  vignette   (SM,  60) 
weighty  wail   (CH,  156) 
whitewashed  wall  (KQK,  61) 
willowy  waist   (SM,  206) 
wily  wizard   (L,  51) 
womblike  warmth   (G,  167) 


arid  but  ardent  (SO,  112) 


beastly  but  beautiful  (A, 180) 
beastly  and  beautiful  (L,137)  bitter  and  brilliant  (A,  318) 
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blazing  black  (L,  243) 
blended  and  bcirihtencd  CA,19) 
boiling  and  brimming  (A,  B7) 
boozy  and  buoyant  (HC,  148) 
boyless  and  boiling  (A,  375) 


deep  and  deinent{>d  (BA,  171) 
deeper  and  darker  (L,  310) 
difficult  but  delicious 
(KQK.  31) 

dim,  dreamy   (SM,  13?) 
dim  and  dubious   ILH,  239) 
distant,  dim   (PF,  78) 
facllo  and  familiar  (A,  410) 
false  and  finical  tA,  109) 
fantastic  or  familiar  (A, 359 
fascinated,  fastidious  (A, 
174) 

fastidious  and  fierce  (A,574 
fatal.. .fatalistic  (SM,  30) 
festive  and  funeral  (L,  107) 
fine  but  false   (DS,  141) 
flapping  and  flitting   (A, 
567) 

flat,  fallow  (SK,  119) 
flattlsti  and  faded  (L,307) 
fleeting  and  faint  (FT,  121) 
gauzy  and  •;rF:cr.   (A,  4) 
happy  and  hralthy  <PF,  147) 
heartless  and  heartbroken 
{A,  308) 

heaving  hot  (BS,  61) 
heavy  and  hazy  (AS,  137) 
Imperturbable  and  immutable 


brilliant  and  brutal  (K^,  47) 

bruised  and  branded  (PP,  289) 

buoyant  and  bellicose  (A, 

578) 

burning  and  bold  (A,  74) 

,  distant,  dreary  (HC,  149} 
doughty  and  durable   (A,  394) 

'  downy  and  damp   (A,  414) 
drowsy  or  drugged  (A,  73) 
dull,  dingy  (L,  29) 
dull  and  dixzy,  dizzy  and 
dull   (SH,  164) 
dun  and  dull   CDS,  58) 
dusty,  dusky   (DS,  118) 


fluent  and  flashy  (P,  87) 

fluffy  and  frolicsome  (L,  27) 
)    fluid  and  flou   (A,  23) 

flushed  and  fluatoced  (A,  12, 

267) 
)  flushed  and  fouled   (L,  128) 

formal  and  funereal   (P   19) 


fraudulent,  frivolous  (K^,  12) 
free  and  frantic   (A,  97) 


furtlvf,  furcating  (A,  569) 
grave  grjy   {L,  284) 
helpless,  hopeless   (ES,  215) 
and  homo^rrneous  (SK. 

;  and  helpless  (PF. 
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carved  and  curved   (D3,  27) 
cold  and  callous  CDS,  201) 
lacy,  laughing   <T,  118) 
lank  and  long  (A,  103) 
last,  but  lasting  (^,  176) 
last  and  loftlast  (5H,  31) 
later  and  lonelier  (SH,  234) 
magic  and  majestic  (K^K,  23) 
majestic  and  minute  (L,  310) 
mangled  and  messed  <DS,  64) 
marvelous  melting  (SM,  163) 
marvelous ,  monstrous  ( NT , 45 ) 
mellow  and  motionless  (RC, 
64) 
mewing  and  moaning  (LS,  150) 


conventional  and  corny  (50. 
cruel  and  crude  tSO,  103)  ^^'* 
leggy  and  limp  (A,  168) 
llght-lolned   (A,  12) 
limpid  lyrical   (KQK,  32) 
lon^  languid   (A,  59) 
li^npy  and  large   (L,  288) 
mocking  and  mysterious  [P,181) 
moist  and  misty   (PF,  287) 
moonless  and  massive  (L,  295) 
morbid  and  melancholy  tGO,  1) 
moving  and  ragnlficent  (A, 349) 
muddy  meaningless   (BS,  144) 
muddy  moony   (L,  216) 
mysterious  and  meretricious 
(LS,  154) 


misplaced  and  misshapen  (LH, 

73)  ~~ 

misty   and  malignant    (BH,    175) 

nasal   and  nasty      (KQK,   159)        i 

needy  but  neat  (RU,  129)     '""' 

pale  palpitatini;  (G,  367)      piercint;  prismatic   (NT,  5l) 

pale  and  polluted  (L,  280) 

paltry  and  puny     (SM,    24) 

perfect  pubescent  (L,  192) 

piercing  and  perfect  (NT, 48) 

piercing  and  preying  (A, 281) 

rosy  robust  (ASL,  145) 


:ele5s  and  noiseless   (SH. 


poppling  pale  (BS,  164) 
prude  and  prurient   {L,  208) 
!  and  passionate  (A,  388) 


:  and  sacred  (P,,  40) 
sibilant,  and  sibylline  (.^,5 
silky  supple  (L,  41) 
sinistral  and  sinister  (BS, 
sleek,  slender  (L,  25)   ^^^ 
sorry  and  sordid  (L,  6) 
specular  and  hence  specula- 
tory   (A,  19) 


.tarless  and  stlrless  (PF,  122) 
)stron(;  and  strange   (PF,  209) 
stunned,  starry  (L,  223) 
stupendous  ^nd  sterile   (SM. 
104) 

sunny,  sad   (PF,  258) 
supercilious  or  surprised 
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tainted  and  torn   (L,  280)    torn  and  tatterad   (L,  156) 

tangly  and  tlngly  (KQK.  115)  tortuous  and  tortoise-slow 

tawdry  and  tumid  (SM,  166)   *i!'  ^^^' 

triple  and  tclbadlc  (A,  362) 
trivial  or  tragic   <A,  359) 

vague  and  variable  (GO,  116)  vigorous  and  vicious  (GO. 

velly,  vapory   (K3K,  95)      ^^* 

wayward  and  wacky   (K^,  41)  wet  and  windy   (L,  132) 

weary  and  worried   <TT,  12)   wild  and  wonderful   (D5,  124) 

q)  Adverb  a  Adjective  /  Verb 

boldly  bid  (KQK,  79)       mellowly  manipulating  (BS,207) 
dowdlly  dressed  (LH,  175)    merrily  mimic   (L,  235) 
dreamily  droning  (BS,  US)   moistly  mauving  (A,  402} 
firmly  following  <P,  IIS)     moodily  munched   (BS,  219) 
foolishly  fallen  (KSK,  23)    painfully  panned   (A,  13) 
gloomily  glanced  (A,  465)     painfully  penetrated  (BS,220) 
gratefully  grinning  ({^,98)  passionately  parched  (L,  241) 
clangurously  cranked   (SH,    pedantically  precise  (P,  115) 
clumsily  clutch  (AL,  115)^^®'pen3ively  pierced  (GJ;,  55) 
coldly  craved  (LK,  197)     piously  pause  (^,  75) 
ciMilcally  coiffured  {LH,175)  regular'y  rippled  (££,  210) 
condescendingly  ccunscKK^,  shabbily  shod   (I,  191) 
crazily  calm   (L,  296)   ^™'  sheepishly  shaking  (KT,  45) 
curiously  casual  (SM,  31)     slightly  slanting   (GL,  67) 
lightly  lifting  IS^,    291)     terribly  torrrented   (ASL,  148) 
lightly  lowering  (S[*,  291)   vividly  vi£u.i:jz^  (S,  161) 
luxuriantly  lined  (a,   91)    vividly  visualized  (SM,  37) 
mechanically  minded  (SM,  295) 

h)  Adverb  &  Adverb 

too  eagerly,  too  early  (SM,  sagely  and  sadly  (DS,  143) 
sererely  and  seriously  (L, 

gently  and  gingerly  (A, 213)  286)  ~ 

silently,  sadly   (SM,  91) 
tactfully,  tactually  CA, 
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i)   Verb  a  Verb 
bought  and  borrowed  <S0,  36) 
burns  and  beckons  (LA,  166) 
bury  or  Isurn  (A,  9) 
dipping  and  dodging  <SK,  120) 
dull  and  dilute  (A,  3B1) 
falters  and  fad**:.  t£M,  117) 
flapping  and  flitting  (A,568) 
floating  and  flashing  (TT,S3) 
fondled  and  fouled  (A,  357, 
forget... forgive  <A,  16)  *^^' 
form  and  formulate  (SO,  137) 
grimaced  and  groaned  (KQK.21) 
grind  and  grope  <L,  118) 
cancelled  and  cursed  (L, 260) 
caressing  and  kissing  (A, 213) 
causing  and  cursing  (A,  17) 
neither  condoned  nor  con- 
demned  (A,  S26) 
cuddled  and  cosseted  (A,  213) 
loafed  and  leaped   (L,  226) 
might  mitigate   (SH,  97) 
painted  and  pointed  (A,  59) 
paste  or  post  (A,  398) 
pet  and  pamper   (DS,  80) 


j)  Verb  &  Noun 
bathed  the  base  (GL,  106) 
blotched  with  black  (TT,  90) 
bore  the  boor  (A,  56) 

brims  ii^ith  bcJghti-ess  (SM,77) 
burned  for  boys   (PF,  173) 
buying  a  bedirate  (UJ,  74) 
flesh  my  fancy   (A,  576) 
flushed  with  flesh  [pink] 
(BS,  3) 


piercing  and  preying  (A,  2S1) 
plunged  and  played  (L,  119) 
poke  and  peer  (SH,  43) 
poking  and  panting   (TT,  35) 
puzzled  and  pained   (SO,  150) 
rave  and  ramble  (L,  70) 
rhyme  and  roam   (PF,  67) 
ring  and  recede   (L,  296) 
rocking  and  rasping  (SK,  241) 
scanned  and  skimmed  (L,  264) 
shine  through  or  shade  through 
(A,  71) 

sifted  and  shifted   (A,  109) 
sighed  and  signed   (BS,  54) 
signed  and  sealed   (SM,  93) 
straining  and  struggling 
(M,  65) 

swept  and  swished  (RL,  186) 
tempted  and  tortured  (LH,  23) 
tested  and  tasted  (A,  545) 
timed  and  toned  (EO,  I,  23) 
tinkering  and  tampering  (SM, 
295) 

tumbled  and  tossed  (PP,  124) 
waiting  or  wenching  (A,  351) 
zipping  and  zooming  (PF,  148) 

furred  my  forearms   (£«,  138) 

glided  into  the  glade  (A,  270] 

gltsteiif.d  v/ith  glycerine  (A, 

126) 

captured  by  cannibals  (SM,  82) 

coupling  on  the  couch  (KQK.152) 

lingering  over  the  liqueurs 

(A,    576) 

I   lost   the   lui 


(KQK.    30) 
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maddening   the  officers'    mesi 

UP,    61) 

marred  the  marvel   <DS,   19) 

mollified  by  thp  movie  (LS, 

59) 

palpated  the  pulp  (I,,  129) 

peeled  off  his  polo  shirt 

(A,  S2) 

poaching  peaches   (A,  574)' 

pounced  like  pards  (A, 354) 

k]  Verb  &  Adjective  /Adverb 
blundered  badly   (DS,  174) 
dyed  a  dingy  lilac  (XT,  6) 
feasting  fiercely  (A,  392} 


rested  on  a  rock   (TT,  69) 

seeped  Into  his  system  (A, 313) 

shrugged  their  shoulders  (BS, 

16) 

slipping  into  a  vague  slumber 


tanned  from  tennis   (KQK,  199) 
thrashed  In  the  throes  (A, 484) 


hint  hazily   tA,  139) 
humming  happily  (TT,  2) 

1)   houn  a  Verb 

blackness  biased   (A,  58) 

dusk  deepened   (KQK,  17) 

the  flame  still  flickered 

(A,  45G) 

every   fringe  that   frayed 

(A,    497) 

the  fringes  were  frayed  <KQK. 

glass  glistened  (E,  63)  ^^ 

glasses  gleaming  (DS,  119) 

glasses  glinting  (KQK,  123) 


harmonies  hiving   (PF,  25) 
the  longing  to  live  (TS, 


mating  like  mad  (SM,  203) 
patting  the  panting  dogs   (SN. 
perched  plumply  (L,  287)  ■*"' 
pouting  pensively  (A,  357) 
sloped  sleepily  (P,  199) 
stay  staunchly  perched  (A,S2S) 
stretches  strong   (BS,  60) 


the  movie  may  mollify  (L,  65) 
the  pendulum  he  peddles  (A, 538) 
Plutus  pleads   (K2!S.  1391 
our  poet  pokes. ..fun  (^,  223) 
make  pussy  purr   (A,  481) 
reluctance  to  relax   (DS,  134) 
rife  with  references  (E,  40) 
rumors  rumbled   (PP,  120) 
shoulders  shaking   (A,  369) 
string  that  snapped  (A,  497) 
a  smithy  smothered  In  Jasmine 
(A,  35) 
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2)   Multiple  Alliterations 


a)  Noun  &  Noun  A  Houn 


Ada's  adventures  in  Adaland  (A,  S58) 

Ada's  arbora  and  ardors   (A,  54,  74,  159,  367,  409) 

app«tite,  ambition  or  achievement   tSH.  12G) 

Athena,  Antibea,  Atlanta  (ai,  134) 

Belgarde,  Berlin  and  Brussels  CCP,  100) 

benches,  bridges,  and  boles  (SM,  217) 

a  dot  of  blackness  in  the  blue  of  my  bliss   (L,  171) 

a  blending  of  bank  and  bed   (K^,  114) 

blunderers,  blusterers,  a  voluble  broker  <A,  438) 

exhilaration,  exhaustion,  expectancy   (A,  SSI) 

the  flavor,  the  flash,  the  flesh  (A,  403) 

foreigners,  freaks,  fops  (SH,  160) 

a  glitter  of  gratitude  behind  his  glasses  (KQK,  55) 

Incense,  Insanity,  infinity   (LA,  16G) 

the  Kremlin,  the  caviar,  the  commissars  (kqk.  143) 

Lollta,  light  of  my  life   (L,  11) 

Milton,  Harvell  and  Marlowe  (SM,  269) 

moss,  mole-heaps,  and  mushrooms  '^,  40) 

peasants  and  plumbers  and  peddlers  (A,  352) 

in  a  reverie  of  retrospection  and  regret  (EO,  11,  17! 

rhythm  or  rustle  and  rerustle  CLS,  53) 

old  ruts,  rocks,  and  roots   (TT,  50) 

the  sounds  and  the  smells  and  the  sadness   (P,  114) 

source  and  satiety  of  her  sorrow  (RL,  10) 

tempest  In  a  test  tube  (L,  7) 

remember  ties  by  touch  and  tint   (KQK.  72) 

the  touch  of  time's  texture  (A,  388) 

side-trips  and  tourist  traps  (L,  1S6) 

Van  Veen's  vanity  (A,  338) 

vastness  and  variety  of  vistas   (L,  73) 

:  of  words  and  their  witness   (^,  123) 


dbjGoogle 


b)  Noun  &  Adjective  &  Noun 

the  drizzle  schemed  a  dazzling  dew   (G,  223) 

the  fading  of  that  fugitive  flame   (A,  282) 

the  flat  of  a  fishy  formula   (A,  543) 

this  medley  of  metallic  melodies   {PF,  287) 

Paduk's  plnJc  palaco  (BS,  187) 

Papa's  Purple  Pills   (L,  124) 

a  parody  of  pjstoral  appeal   <KQK.  81) 

the  fallen  petal  or  th-;  polished  panel   (PF,  130) 

policeman  cupped  a  poropirlnq  paw   (BS,  202) 

proximity  of  a   prolix  gutter  pip"  {PT_,    124) 

Tucqenev's  turbid  little  tales   (V,  212) 

waste  of  withered  weeds   (L,  271 > 

c)  Adjective  &   Noun  t   Noun 

an  active-  Adam's  ,tpplc      (L,  1S9) 

the  beautiful  bedroom  of  his  bachelor  days   (PF,  113) 

big  baby's  body   <SM,  302) 

holding  Ker  black  bodice  to  her  bosom  (Lil,  39) 

boring  bibble-bilible   (PF,  ISf) 

dismal  haze  of  dls.junt  and  dcsir-i   (SM,  2tl> 

a  dripping  "wr s-dropper  in  a  dream   (A,  3fll) 

one  felted  foot  on  the  floor   (L,  279) 

fervent  force  and  fnr';sight   (L,  €5) 

frightened  froo  fac:'   (A,  393) 

gre-^n  glass  gobl-t   (ES,  192) 

light  leanness  of  Lancr-   (LA,  157) 

not  much  long';r  than  a  lamb's  liver   (SL,  135) 

the  lustrous  le=.vcs  of   the  lindens  (NT,  47) 

patient  pollten-ss  of  petitioners   (AL,  121) 

the  populous  part  of  the  plane  (L,  14) 

silent  solarium  of  Immortal  souls   (VS,  2?7> 

villous,  Villaviciosa  valour   (A,  373) 

d)  Adjectlvn  /Advorb  &  Adjortlve  &  Noun 

axure  autumnal  air  (Kgjc.  23)  bald  as  a  bowling  ball 
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beetle-browed  boy  <L,  IS) 

blurred  boyish  blondes  (L, 

163) 

wind-borne  black  butterflies 

(PF,  15) 

broken  bro%m  bloasons     (SH. 

bronse-brown  bun  (I;,39)   "^"^ 

dapper  and  daring  d<lqhlt 

(AP,   60) 

dead  dear  darling  <A,  370) 


little  linp  Lo   (L,  161) 
long  lithe  limbs  (J^,   283) 
lone  light  Lollta  (L,  287) 
lovely  leading  lady  (A,  582) 
mighty  netalllc  music  (L,  85) 
mobile,  moist  mouth  (L,  28) 
mournful  mute  member  (P,  156) 
my  moaning  mouth   (L,  63) 
pen-poised  pause  (PPt  ^S) 


a  dim  dead  day  (P,  114) 


pink  porcine  paunches   (G,348) 
plump  purple  pills   (A,  27) 


famous  first  finch  (A,  399) 
fat-faced  flanc4  (SS,  55) 
fat  florid  face  (KQK,  93) 
festive  and  funeral  func- 
tions (L,  107) 
cosmic  or  corporeal  cata- 
clysm (A,  536) 
cotton-clad  calves  (P,  8] 


slightly  sardonic  smile  (NT, 

51) 

slow  slanting  snow  <SM,  163-4) 

sweet  silent  sun  (A,  76} 

tall  tin  teapot   (RU,  131) 

trim  turfed  terrace  (L, 

238) 


light-footed,    lean  lad  (A, 396 
limp  with  delicious  languor 
(KQK.    74) 
limpid   lovely   limbs    (L,    194) 

e)     Verb  &  Adjective  ft  Koun 


)3  vague,    velvety   vileness 
(CCL,    92) 
w-irdy,   watery  words     (GL,   63) 


:    (PF,    34)hooted   by  haOc   hoods    (A,    426) 
left   the   loud   lobby    (L,    128) 
melted   in  the  morning  mist 
(A,    390) 

girlies   minced   with  mini- 
menus      (A,    582) 
— '   '^^'  panting  as  painfully  as  he  had 

I   fond   farewell    (A,         in   the  past      (TT,    89) 


bronzed   the   black   1 


fell  In  fantastic  folds   (KQK. 
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palpating  those  pr'_'Cious 
pebbles   (SO,  150) 
pedaling  with  passionat-v 
power   (NT,  53) 
printing  peevish  pamphlets 


(PF, 


77) 


T'^arranged  my  royal  robes  (L, 
rasping  red  rash  (A,  334)  "' 
smiling  a  sickly  smile  (BS,  7} 
vibrating  with  voluble  Lollta's 


f)   Houn  »  Vocl 


dusk   had   d^op'-nod    ii 
oroua    darkn.-.ss      (L, 

ito    im- 
47) 

m^de    llfp   and    laid    thr    liv 
(PF,    50) 

fancies   ■./■vr"    apt    to 
all    the   /.ingl-^s    t^, 
brown    face    framed    ii 
CGL,    4) 

fal]    for 
21) 

T    foil 

Tho   pasiig"  of    years    had   t 
rolish'-d    her   prettiness    (J 

456) 

g)      Adjective  S    Moui 

■I  &  Adj-ict 

ive 

dreaded    remnants   of 
um'9   dil^tin.i   world 

d^llri- 

(^,    33) 

that    f'jnny    fomil';   was    ^11 
f.-.ncy      (;:t,    47) 

drearalik';  disint--ir 
direct   m^ianin^i    (EO, 

5tion   of 
II,    170) 

cr^nrrlat'-d,    cream-colored 

Lovjor      (SM,    75) 

florijl    frock.",    f^nry   ;;lnck.; 
(TT,    41) 

1    lanTJid    lady    in   lilac 
3ili(3      (£3,    14) 

funny    fancier    And    f 
clothes       (D£,     ^7) 

limpid    limbs    and    leaden  hi 
(A,    37) 

masked   moon    -ind   misty    riv; 
(SM,    340) 

h)  Adjective  a  Noun  a  Verb 


famous  face  flowtd  In  (PP,49)  the  painted  parchment  riiper- 
inq   (PF,  36) 

as  the  punny  posters  put  it 
(SM,  354) 


fancy  flag  flapping  <£S,  63) 
cold  clouds  conc(,^l  (SO,  54) 


brief,  buoyant  bursting  (t, 
dark,  dank,  dense  (L,294) 
duJl,  dun  dead   (BS,  1) 


a  Adjectiv-  6  Adjective 

middle,  median,  mediocre-  (LI, 


35)    30) 

overripe. 
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smooth,  sloping,  sticky   (G, 


j>   Verb  &  Noun  «  Noun 

borrowed  from  some  brook  or  left  his  lust  in  the  lurch 

book   (A,  44)  (A,  97) 

forced  hin  In  folly  and  she  mistook  his  moodiness  foi 

fun  (KSJK,  94)  the  nalady  {KQK.  203) 

gliding  over  grass  or  ordered  an  orgy  of  orchids 

granite  (A,  568)  (i,  509) 
catch  under  the  collar  of 
the  coat  <BS,  204) 

k)  Various  Hultiple  Alliterations 

book  clubs,  bridge  clubs,  babble  clubs  (Cp,  104) 

strange  fears,  strange  fantasies,  strange  force   (PF,  45) 

What  davm,  lAat  death,  irtiat  doom  (^,  39) 

Its  own  quaintness,  its  own  quirks,  Its  own  quiddity (so, 

surfers  and  surgeons  saved  him   (^,  38l)  ^^" 

th«  nasks  of  the  mind  a-mijnlng  (P,  12) 

with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  she  taunted  (^,  211) 

the  flutter  and  fire  of  a  fatal  illness  (BA,  182) 

a  snowy  fon,  so  far,  so  fair  (PF,  52) 

no  piano  had  plunged  and  plashed  (L,  290) 

[the]  slipper  slowly  slid  off   (KQK,  14) 

in  darkness  drank  deep  fron  a  friendly  flask  <L,  283} 

[the]  light  lent  a  lunar  tinge  (»,  292) 

rather  deaf  and  decidedly  dotty  (LH,  17S) 

delicious  but  dreadfully  draining  (E,  74) 

tawny-haired,  tanned  from  tennis  (KQK,  199) 

boldly  boned  bridge  (St,    53) 

grainy  gcanitic  gray  (C,  256) 

■•rrily  ninlc  disnay  (Jfi  33S) 

poetically  poeticizing  poet  (G,  23S) 

steady  and  strong  struck  his  pulse  (£,  572) 

slowly,  surely,  smoothly   (KQK.  18) 
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lane,  lamentably  lame   (L,  66} 

somehow,  sometime,  somewhere  (A,  575} 

hotly  hysterical  and  hopelessly  frigid   (BS,  117) 

conceived..,,  constructed...,  and  completed   (KQK.  vii) 

learning  to  harp,  hawk  and  hunt   (LA,  166} 

pushed  her,  pinched  her,  prodded  her  (L,  96) 

mashing  most  of  the  modest  blossoms  (A,  524) 

spared  the  sight  of  a  sullen  day  (SK,  119) 

flourished  a  flag  and  fell  (A,  82) 

dallying  in  the  deserted  darkened  pub   (BM,  172) 

dawdled  in  a  dark  and  dismal  beerhouse   (DS,  171) 

cracked  that  crooked  cricoid  (XT,  81) 

fumbling  frantically  at  his  fly   (A,  274) 

doomed  to  die  in  a  duel   (P,  179) 

flexed  them  and  flipped  Dack  with  her  flowers  (A,  398> 

window  whence  the  wounded  music  came   (SM,  75) 

brief  but  boozy  (tt,  30} 

look  like  a  leaf   (SM,  125) 

abloom  and  ablazr-  amonq...  (P,  IRI) 


3)   Some  TyoGs  r-f  Alliteration  Not  Taken  Into  Account 

a)   Tw3-word  AUif.Tations 

abod';  of  bJifs   (KQK,  ii) 

approval  and  £1- asuce  (A,  456) 

carbuncle  to  bunion  (33,143) 

risks  of  unrest  (SM,  97) 

Eden  and  sidoloni  (KgK,  90} 

the  singular  and  th«  Insane 

ff-ar  of  her  £hantom  (PF,  109) 
coffee  and  decay  (SH,  45) 

CA,  l74) 

weapons  and  vesFcls   (KQK. 

Toe) 

decorum  and  caution  (P,  40) 

witness  and  victim   (P,  24) 

a  ietjion  or  a  rr^ilgion  (P,41) 

aimless  amnesia   (SM,  110) 

gipsy  girl   (A,  574) 

dazzlinii  tin   (SH,  30) 

decrepit  cripple   (LS,  79) 

diabolical  iask  (SM,  13) 

mauw  remoteness   (SM,  34) 

ghoulish  contact  (go,  3) 

misty  remoteness   (EO,  I,  30) 

gentle  glee   (A,  286) 

emotional  moments  (A,  3S0) 
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£asslonat«   lfli£atience   {A,260)  £ainfully  ae^arent   (GO,    14) 

inmassloned  persuasions   CG,  trans£arently  £allld   (I,   109) 

^^'  £r«ttlly  and  re£roachfully 

a££alllng  £OV«rty   (P,   198)  wraE£ed  up      (£P,    161) 

l»£atient  £aln   (BA,   177)  enfolded  and  fondled   (ljH,227) 

£^eaaed  conten£lation     (SM,  sgite  and  deSElae      (A,    30) 

loguacious  quella    <A,    24)  accosted   and   kissed    (RL,    46) 

exaulalte  quibble  <IJt.   2S3)  unQindful  of   the  mosquitoes 

intense  tenderness   t^li  2S;  — * 

BS.  xIt)  underwtnlnq  Its  mjLqht  <!,,  126) 

pouching  intonations  tUi,   52)  fears  proved  unfounded  (V,211) 

transparent  stratum  strata  postcard  depicting  (TT,  4) 

TOj,  17|  LI,  5T)  regretted  ungratefully  (I£, 

unimportant  or  portentous  78) 

(A,  15J) 

un^arably  burning   (P,   197} 

iBjutably  B«ek      (P,    50) 

b)     Multiple  Alliterations 

a  £r«<]ator*s  £pw«r  of  appreciation     (3H.    12S) 
fulguratlona  of  fabricated  life     (A,   12) 
a  £arody  of  £astoral   appeal      (KQK,   81) 
temples  of  trusty  retainers      (W,   46) 
touch  of  reticulated  tenderness     (^,    38) 
fright  flocks  of  fierception     (M,   21) 
flacke<l  with  the  overflow  of  freckles      (31,   149) 
a£ld  the  gurmura   and  moana      (A,   168) 
Pharisaic  £arody  of  £rlvacy     (L,    147) 
£lat.foot«d  buffoon      (RL,    192) 
£al«  ungaapered  pubescence     (P,   44-5) 
subteen  tennis  ^oga      (L,    232) 
£alnted   a  bronzy  brown      (aj,    163) 
£erched  with  ponderous    s£ryness      (L,    195) ' 
approaching  £opulated  £lacea      (L,    308) 
lm£rasaed  the  £roprletresB  of   the  £lace     (KQK.    110) 
Ada's   odor  and  ^rdor     (A,   420) 
appearance  of  £igm«nted  £ublc  hair      (L,    22) 
mistress  of  her  moldy  and  renote... kingdom     (3M.   45) 
merrily  £lnlc  dlsgay     (L,   23S)  ^^  ■ 
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8.2  Onomatcpoela 
fl.2.1   Imitative  Oncmatopoeia 

1)  He... proceeded  to  collect,  equate,  tap-tap,  the  papecs... 
(BS,  46) 

she  was  off,  tap-tapping  her  glinting  hoop  (SM.  152) 
the  swinger's  board  would  swish  swiftly  above  the  supine 
[person' s]  face  (SH,  200) 

General  Golubkov  swished  himself  into  his  raincoat   (AP, 
72) 

the  swish  and  clack  of  water-lily  steins  Isn,    211) 
the  click-clink  of  the  foils   (SM,  161) 
The  repetitive  tinkie-thump-tinKle  [of  piano  exercises] 
(A,  207) 

a  cupped  polished  plop  [of  a  caught  apple]   CL,  60) 
[a  dog3  woof-woof Ing  at  me...  Woof,  said  the  dog.   A 
rush  and  shuffle,  and  woosh-woof  went  the  door  (L,  271) 
Nibble,  nibble,  nibble  -  went  a  caterpillar   (SM,  212) 
the  startled  quonk  of  a  Belgian  car  CA,  546) 
a  man  hastily  scrunching  down  the  gravel  walk  (RL,  153) 
the  pinking  of  water  drops   <TT,  7a} 
The  taxi  sped  with  a  susurrous  sound  (GL,  1S5) 
the  susurration  of  tires   (KQK.  51) 
a  certain  susurrous  lisp  (TD,  ii) 
susurrous  lips  Isn,    105) 

a  certain  sweet-slushy  molstness  {I,    129) 
a  cricket  cricked   (PF,  123) 
cricfcet-chirc  l^,    19) 
crickets  chirped  (CCL,  94) 
chirruping  like  a  poor  cricket  (BS,  193) 
the  ululating  sound  (KQK.  150) 
his  tick-tick-sizzling  backwheel  (BL,  16) 
a  wall  cloclc. .  .began  to  ticktack  more  distinctly  (SR,188) 
Icicles  drip-dripping  from  the  eaves   (VS,  219) 
the  ding-dong  flight   of  a  [tennis]  ball   <DS,  70) 
A  dingdong  bell. . .announced  an  impending  event  (TT,  13) 
slap-slapping  softly   (GL,  187) 
the  most  boring  bibble-babble   (PP,  158) 
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I  plt-a-pat  af  fugl- 


[bird  noises]  bright  warbles,  sweet  whistles,  chirps, 

trills,  twitters,  rasping  caws  and  tender  chew-chews 

(A,  47i 

tha  idle  hanger  toppling  with  a  shrug  and  hlngle- 

tlngle  (A,  571) 

things  going  poi^f-pouf  in  silent  French  <A,  5B0) 

tha  clock  tockad  rather  than  ticked,  the  tock  clicked 

and  clocked  (KQiC,  128) 

The  dlnlng-rooa  clock  struck  five:  ding-dawn  (AA,  103) 

it's  beginning  to  drlsale-droasle  (^i  66) 

3)  the  trk-trk-trk  of  a  fruit  knife  cutting  the  pages  of 
ta  Journal;]  <3t,  110) 

tha  spasmodic  trk-trk  of  a  revolving  cylinder  (G,  ISS; 
cf.  L,  51) 

tha  dial  turned  and  trk'ad  (^,  49) 
[the  "occupied"-signal  of  the  telephone]  that  nasal 
dronei  donne,  donne,  donne  (RL,  184) 
[a  pencil  sharpener]  ticonderoga-ticonderoga  <£,  69} 
Ca  flat  tire]  a  helpless  plap-plap-plap  (L,  230) 


the  chlng-chlng  of  a  little  cowbell   (BS,  SO) 

a  ball  dlngled  (A,  390) 

Thunp-ah,  thunp-a,  thump-ah,  went  the  machine  (BS.142) 

Ah-ah-ah,  said  the  little  door  <L,  270) 


Ca  titmouse] 
tS;.  20S) 

uttered  a  tsi 

-tsi-tsl 

and  ar 

1  incha- 

■Incha 

i   crow  flew 

(G.  342) 

by, 

Its 

wings 

panting: 

kshoo. 

K»ho<i, 

kshot 

a  forest  grasshopper. . . tslg-tsiq-taia  (G,  342) 

Ca  cardinal]  chip-wit,  chip-wit,  chip-wit  <PF,  95) 

fl.v. ,  a- v.,  as  the  crows  say  <PP,  311) 
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8.2.2   Suggestive  Onomatopoeia 
1)  Passages  from  Lolita 


A  cluster  of  stars  palely  glowed  above  us,  between 
the  silhouettes  of  long  thin  leaves...   H«r  legs,  her 
lovely  live  legs,  were  not  too  close  together...  hec 
head  would  bend  with  a  sleepy,  soft,  drooping  nwve- 
ment  that  was  almost  woeful...   (L,  16) 
I  liked  her  long  lashes... her  young  body  which  still 
retained  ~   and  that  was  the  nymphlc  echo,  the  chill 
of  delight,  the  leap  In  my  loins  -  a  childish  some- 
thing mingling  with  the  professional  frfetlllement 
of  her  small  agile  rump   (L,  23) 
Her  legs  twitched  a  little  as  they  lay  across  my 
live  lap;  I  stroked  themi  there  she  lolled....  al- 
most asprawl,  Lola  the  bobby-soxer...   <L,  GlJ 
I  felt  I  could  slow  down  in  order  to  prolong  the 
glow.   Lolita  had  been  safely  solipsized.   The  im- 
plied sun  pulsated  in  the  supplied  poplars;  we  were 
fantastically  and  divinely  alone;  I  watched  her, 
cosy,  gold-dusted,  beyond  the  veil  of  my  controlled 
delight...   tL,  62) 


I  globules  of  gonodal  glow   (L,  136) 


The  fragility  of  those  bare  arms  of  yours  -  how  I 
longed  to  enfold  them,  all  your  four  limpid  lovely 
limbs,  a  folded  colt,...   <L,  194) 

And  then  the  remorse,  the  poignant  sweetness  of  sob- 
bing atonement,  groveling  love,  the  hopelessness  of 
sensual  reconciliation.   In  the  velvet  night,  at  Mi- 
rana  Motel  (Miranal)  I  kissed  the  yellowish  soles  of 
her  lonq-toed  feet,  I  Immolated  myself...  (L,  229) 
her  slow  languorous  columbine  kisses   (L,  261) 
I  loved  my  Lolita,  this  Lolita,  pale  and  polluted, 
and  big  with  another's  child,  but  still  gray-eyed, 
still  sooty-lashed,  still  auburn  and  almond,  still 
Carmenclta,  still  mine...   <L,  280) 
I  would  gather  her  in  my  arms  with,  at  last,  a  mute 
moan  of  human  tenderness  (hec  skin  glistening  in  the 
neon  light  coming  from  the  paved  court  through  the 
slits  in  the  blind,  her  aoot-black  lashes  matted,  her 
grave  gray  eyes  more  vacant  than  ever...)  -  and  the 
tenderness  would  deepen  to  shame  and  despair,  and  I 
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would  lull  and  rock  my  lone  light  Lollta  in  my  marble 
acms,   and  moan  In  her  wai:in  hair,  and  caress  her  at 
random  and  mutely  ask  her  blessing...   (L,  167) 
I  stood  listening  to  that  musical  vibration  from  my 
lofty  slope,  to  those  flashes  of  separate  cries  with 
a  kind  of  demure  murmur  for  background,  and  then  I 
knew  that  the  hopelessly  poignant  thing  was  not  Lo- 
lita's  absence  from  my  side,  but  the  absence  of  her 
voice  from  that  concord   (L,  310) 

2)  Onomatopoeic  m 

amid  the  murmurs  and  moans   (A,  166) 

motionless  magic  (C,  66) 

my  moaning  mouth   (L,  63) 

mournful  meditation   (LS,  118) 

mellow  and  motionless  (RC,  64) 

mewing  and  moaning   (LS.  150) 

mobile  moist  mouth   (L,  28) 

How  smugly  would  I  marvel  that  she  was  mine,  mine, 

mine,  and  revise  the  recent  matitudinal  swoon  to  the 

moan  of  the  mourning  doves...   (L,  163) 

a  mute  moan  of  human  tenderness   CL,  267} 

3)  Onomatopoeic  £ 

a  typewriter  made  to  reproduce  with  repellent  per- 
fection...  (BS,  67) 

replete  with  physical  bliss   CK^,  166) 
a  poppling  pale  nipple   (BS,  164) 

her  breasts  were  pretty,  pale  and  plump   (A,  217) 
pinched  his  plump  buttocks  in  passing   <BS,  65) 
pathetically  parted  poor  little  breasts  palely  dangled 
(BS,  116) 

pink  porcine  paunches   (G,  348) 

such  reality  (as  the  pictured  past  and  the  perceived 
present  possess]   (TT,  1) 

play  some  practice  piece  on  the  piano  and  then  plunge 
and  replunge...   (5M,  SB) 

Polonius-Pantolonius,  a  pottering  dotard  in  a  padded 
robe,  shuffling  about  in  carpet  slippers...  (BS,  118-9) 
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4)  Onomatopoeic  f 

flecked  with  the  overflow  of  the  freckles  that  covered 

her  sharp-featured  face   (SM,  149) 

her  fat-faced  fiancfe  fell  out  (SS,  55) 

the  fullest,  fiercest,  anti-Freudian  force  (TT,  59) 

possible  failings  and  fadings,  at  the  fatigue  of  its 

fugue  <A,  139) 

I  felt  that  he  had  proved  a  failure  and  that  I  had 

followed  a  false  scent  (RL,  S6) 

I  have  always  found  your  free,  frivolous  style  very 

fetching   (UJ,  183) 

wild  flow  of  fancy  and  fantastic  fact  (A,  S23) 

the  dain(.  fat  feel  of  live  petal  and  leaf   (A,  32) 

a  fervid  invocation  of  fate   (EO,  I,  46) 

every  fringe  tha:  frayed   (A,  497) 

the  fringes  were  fraysd   (KQK.  44) 

5)  Various  Letters 

a  large, puffy,  abort- legged,  big-breasted  and  practi- 
cally brainless  baba   (L,  28) 
a  porridge  of  bone,  brains,  bronze  hair  and  blood  (L, 

lOO) 

from   tiurnln<j   barn   to   Burnberry   Brook      CA,    286) 

brow  to  brow,   brown  to  wliite,   black  to  black     (A,    286) 

his   beautifully   bound   and  boxed  book   so   badly  neglected 

(A,    344) 

i  in  black  bathing 

Brooks  burbled...,  blue  butterflies  fluttered  up...; 
birds  bustled  in  the  bushe:;  (GL,  48) 
the  baffled  buffeted  seeker  in  a  game  of  blindman's 
buff  (BS,  91) 

driving  through  the  drizzle  of  a  dying  day   (L,  2B2) 


the  jolt  and  th*  jibe  of  the  enjambment   (EO,  III; 
a  cavalier  clad  in  Circassian  costume  (SM,  247) 
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crouchlnc),  crooked  cemetery  crosses  ('OS,    191) 
re-cllcked  the  reluctant  Icck  <K^,  230> 
a  pinkish  cosy,  coyly  covering  the  toilet  lid   (L,  40) 
1  penetrating 

the  rusty  reluctance  of  the  revolving  door  iv,  208) 
the  rough  red  road  that  ran  (SM,  131) 

through  the  straight  strands  of  bcushed-back  durjiish 
hair  one  discerns  the  pale-pink  shammy  of  his  scalp 
(BM,  166) 

speed,  the  smoothness  and  sword- swish  of  speed  (A, 537) 
slijn  and  sleek  with  a  sensitive  shadow   (G,  91) 
sh-^d  shirts,  shorts,  and  sneakers   (LH,  36) 


making  a  kind  of  washy  swish 
L  sunburst  swept  the  highway 


i   Trains,  tears,  treachery,  terror  (A,  a53) 


8.3.1   Near-Rhym«s 

descriptions  and  depictions 

(A,    136) 

urges  and  orgies  (BS,  179) 

parodies  of  paradise  (A,  350) 

sunrise... surprise   (A,  561) 

dust  and  dusk   (A,  60) 

the  dust  of  Its  husk   CPP, 

226) 

hops  and  hogs  (K^K.  206) 

mlsta  and  wisps  (EO,  11,  31) 

muddle. ..mottle   (OS,  62) 

moods. ..modes  (A,  99) 

a  whirl  of  worlds  (A,  73) 

a  semblance  of  balance  (A, 94) 


soldiers  and  shoulders  (BS. 

236) 

thE-  flash,  th«.  flesh  (A,  402) 

terrors  of  the  terrace  {PF.96) 

lampshades  with  lanc^scapes 

(PF,  197) 

manic  magic   (KQK,  63) 

Star  tsars   (LA,  162) 

a  drcwsy  grcwl   CGL,  155) 

Space  Aces   (A,  338) 

numberless  humbertless  (LS, 

161) 

tested  and  basted  (A,  545) 

proposed. . .supposed  (SH,  192) 
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tactfully,  tactually  (A,  119)  eras*  all  sunrays   (A,  561) 
esthetlcally,  ecstatically  (A,  nalclng  yaps  flap  (L,  256) 


ament...!  r 


the  carea  and  m^j 


,  (PP,  68) 
Hu«  or  vho      (A,  9)  "' 

ashtray  astra^   (A.  239)        jij  "^^y^^  ""''  '^'""^^ 

berq^rt.'S  and  torcheres  and  rocking  chairs   (A,  382) 

Firs,  rauines,  foamy  streams   (CCL,  95-6) 

the  shallow  hollow  in  a  pillow   CTT,  102) 

maroon  morons  near  blued  pools   (L,  161) 

glossed  with  blue  and  folded  in  gloom  (I,  173) 

where  you  knit  things,  and  sing  hymns   (L,  153) 

to  get  such  a  dummy  to  display  something  funny   (KQK. 

that  ripe  pimple  on  his  right  temple   (A,  380) 


B.3t2  Rhymes 

Veen  and  Dean   (A,  393) 


bronzes  and  bonaes  (A,  91) 
pace  and  place   <BD,  38) 
tumble  and  Jurnbl*  (DS,  99) 
the  flash  and  the  crash 
(GO,  43) 

brass  and  glass   (TE,  129) 
bead-and-reed   (LD,  219) 
cot-and-pot   (PP,  121) 
comics  and  atomics  (L/i,  162) 
Ads  and  fads  (L,  256) 
tingles  and  jinqles  (PF,  321) 
styles  and  tiles   (A,  45) 
"tales"... "sales"  (td,  23) 
will,  or  pill   (A,  359) 
a  doctor's  bill  or  pill 

(KQK.  161) 

sold  sight  and  light  (GL.192) 
reveled,  and  traveled  (A,  12) 


hunching  and  bunching  (BS.212) 
sifted  and  shifted  (A,  109) 
crocheted,  or. ..rocketed  (P, 

131) 

preparing  and  repairing 

(GO,  44) 

"goggle-moggle"   (DS,  41) 

swoony-baloony   (A,  281) 

mlmsey-f imsey   (A,  167) 

a  hingle-ttngle   (A,  571) 

Blrches-smlrches   (DF,  132) 

hugger-mugger  (PS.  209) 

slumkin-lumpktn   (DS,  19) 

heely  deely   (HB,  5) 

higgledy-piggledy      (VS,    225; 

AA,  ee) 

effusively,  edusively  (L, 

210) 

burly. ..curly   (ES,  64) 

ibly.. .seasonably  (A, 
,  a  hamlet  (A,S7)   ^^' 
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i.4  Chromestl 


adjectives  of  the  amphibrachic  type 

one  visualizes  in  the  shape  of  a  sol 

-  the  middle  one  dented)   (Q,  163) 

the  snaky,  wateced-sllk  word  izmena   (LH,  74) 

This  e^  [in  the  Russian  pronunciation  of  "Bycon"  as  "B^y- 

ron"],  pronounced  somewhat  like  e^  in  "Bey"  oc  av  in  "bay,' 

but  with  a  longer,  hoUower,  yellower  sound  to  It   (EQ. 

II,  479) 

the  term  poshlost  (the  stress-accent  is  on  the  puff-ball 

of  the  firsl'syliable. ..)...   I  find  It  preferable  to 

transcribe  that  fat  brute  of  a  word  thus:  poshlust  - 

which  renders  in  a  somewhat  more  adequate  manner  the  dull 

sound  of  the  second,  neutral  "o".  Inversely  the  first 

"o"  is  as  big  as  the  plop  of  an  elephant  falling  into  a 

muddy  pond  and  as  round  as  the  bosom  of  a  bathing  beauty 

on  a  German  picture  postcard   (&0,  63) 

[Cf.  also  the  enamples  listed  In  Appendix  1.3] 


9.1  Complex  Binary  Parallelism 

a)   Adjective  &  Noun  (connected  by  "and") 

a  pretty  blush  and  nervous  giggle   (DS,  65) 

a  sinking  heart  and  dull  reluctance   t£S»  80) 

lifeless  carvings  and  dim  life  (BS.  38) 

with  sad  eyes  and  obscure  ailments   CSH,  25} 

fatal  poverty  and  fatalistic  wealth  (SM,  30) 

Turkish  delight  and  Cartesian  devils  ISM,    239) 

a  turreLftd  home  and  a  crested  name  (AL,  12?) 

morbid  cerebration  and  torpid  memory  (L,  254) 

blotched  sunset  and  welling  night   (L,  266) 

his  impregnable  fortress  and  my  humble  honie   (PF.  7S) 

the  armed  gardner  and  the  battered  killer   (^,  295} 

mental  panic  and  physical  pain   (A,  24) 

sweet  wetness  and  trembling  fire   (L,  115) 

crystallized  carbon  and  felled  pine   (^t  8} 

elaborate  interlacements  and  expanding  clusters  (SH.  v 
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the  unfinished  l«tter  and  the  uiunada  bed   (KQK.  96) 
left-winq  moralist  and  dedicated  muralist  (UI,  132) 
majestic  Mademoiselle,  and  trtunphant. ..Sergey  (SM.llD 
grimy  chimney-sweeps  and  flour-powdered  baker  boys 
(BS,  132) 


intense  enjoyment  end  rapturous  pengs  (PF.  232) 

ragged  night  and  Jagged  mountains  (A,  539) 

Adjective  »  Noun  (connected  by  "of") 

the  mad  throb  of  unerring  Intuition  (DS,  125) 

tronulouo  steps  of  tremendous  age  <BS,  135) 

the  senseless  aqony  of  his  logical  fat*  (B5.  233} 

the  relentless  frost  of  an  unending  night  (SM.  42) 

bald  patches  of  sandy  soil   (91^  30) 

proposed  imitations  of  supposed  Intonations  <3H.  191) 

the  dull  reverberations  of  distant  trams  (at,  204) 

a  dlstortlve  glass  of  our  distorted  glebe  (A,  18) 

the  poor  little  Joke  of  a  shy  ugly  woman   (RL.  165) 

a  momentary  sense  of  exquisite  panic   (^,  84) 

the  tangerine  tinge  of  premature  shopllghts  <M,   281) 

a  spacious  span  of  International  Intercourse   (LH.  10) 

the  serene  smile  of  perfect  socialism  (D£t  169) 

the  ravishing  realm  of  inutile  Ijnaglnetion  (KQK.  TO) 

a  few  deft  dabs  of  his  facile  fancy   (K^,  227) 

the  solicitous  sunshine  of  public  concern  (I^,  21) 

a  mental  shrug  of  accepted  regret   (PF.  247) 

the  pardonable  blindness  of  ascending  bliss  (A,  213) 

a  pink  flush  of  mnemonic  banality  (RL,  6) 

a  warm  haze  of  pleasurable  anticipation  (PF.  219) 

the  frosty  serenity  of  dispassionate  Judgment  (RL,  96) 

the  deep  ridicule  of  late  autumn  (BS,  94) 

a  :ieutral  laugh  of  polite  pleasure  (f;,  205) 

the  corrosive  probity  of  his  pleasant  day  dreams  (KQK. 

the  divine  mist  of  utter  dependence  (PF,  220)     138' 

the  meretricious  ridiness  Of  Illiterate  rhymes  (V, 208-9) 
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the  beautiful   surprise   of   shining  perfection    CRL,    98) 

through  a  qualitative  smi  of  quantitative  parts     (L,?S1) 

the   aust<?r«  security  of  my   black  valise      (PF,    296) 

a   cathartic   spaasi  of  mental   regurgita'ilon      (L,    290) 

the   stopped  hole  of   an  unwatchcd   posi^iblllty      <RL,    91) 

t.ie  notionleaa  magic  of   an   impt'rlal   illumination   (G,e&} 

the  bright-  oasis  of  a  happy  table     (KQtC.    226) 

the  perfect  safety  of  wooed  death     (£F,   221) 

the  feathery  foliage  if  low  rowans     <G,    3441 

the  precious   gift   of   a   fruity   colloqulalisn      (P,    Q7) 

the  drab  pain  of  ny  emotional   life      (LH,    1B9) 

the  hrown  eye  of  stagnant  water     ISti,    138) 

a   permanent   twilight  of  physical   i;xh   ustion      (AL,    116) 

the  pimply  shoulder  blades  of  ban'Jy-1 egged  girls  (G,34S) 

the  smooth  flow  of  friendly    .ollaboratlon     (AP,   63) 

n    glorious   stcmt  of   obscure   eloquence      (FP,    29) 

the   Imagined   f.ilence  of   an  unimagliab.ls  world      (LA, 169) 

lone   edifices  of   legendary   times      (AS,    135) 

c)      Adjective  i    Noun      (various   connectives) 

all  one's  spiritual  fortune  c 
(A,   491) 

that   rlpt:  piTple  on   his   riglit   temper 

dismal    seascape  or  gray   grapes 

neither   active   service   nor   exol 

with  peined   surprise  or  polite   : 

a   foi-d   relative  or   faithful   retainer      (A,    183) 

rose-narqlned   Sulphurs,    gray-marbled   Satyrs      <SM,    13S) 

on   the   promised   "each,    In   th;;   pres-jned   forest      (L,    53) 

brown   leaves   below,    yreen   leaves   abo^e      (TT,    B3) 

sad   eyes   up,    glad   eyes   down      (L,    43) 

old   books   within,    late   blooms   without      (P,    144-5) 

nursing  with  blojdy  hands   a   bleeding   head      (PP,    295) 

a   conica]    titbit  with   a   comical   cherry      (A,    363) 

There  are  humar.  solids  and  tierc  are  hunan  suids   (P,^l) 

colored  bulbs  in  cor£.l  designs     (G,  86) 


one  mi 

etaphy 

sit:al   fancy 

:emp3e 

(A, 

380) 

(SM, 

204) 

:1=   l.^i 

■Idop'-. 

era    (AU,    ei: 

sneer; 

B       (SH 

,»  26«; 

Digili 
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dazzll-ng  teeth  between  fleshy  lips   (AP,  S9} 
round  backs  slavimj  for  round  bellies  (PP,  35) 
sixteen  end  a  litectin*  instead  of  fourtaan  and  a  vir- 
gin (A,  33) 

[mistake]  a  welcone  friend  for  an  intruding  sales- 
man  (PF,  91) 

peeved  peers  ir.  cold  castles  or  ruined  baronessns  Lri 
shabby  hotels  (A,  3S2) 

opulent  bullies  who  had  corpulent  wives  (Cf  ^S) 


the  implied  sun  puls&ted  in  the  supplied  poplars  (^,621 
Prom  the  aproned  pot-scruXber  to  the  flannelled  po- 
tentate (L,  12) 

the  bace-thighed  girl  In  the  sun-shot  train  (TT,  29) 
Chide]  their  comic  stunbles  behind  their  cosmic  acro- 
batics (SO,  58} 


[cancelled]  an  important  business  trip  in  favor  of 
a  ridiculous  honeymoon  (KQK.  66) 

d)   Adjective  S  Noun  S  Moun 

[preferred]  a  long  drink  under  a  t*nt  to  a  long  wait 
under  a  tree   (A,  568) 

sell  the  bleak  liberty  of  expatriation  for  the  rosy 
mesB  of  Soviet  pottage  (LH,  21?) 


e)   Noun  S  Noun 

[resembling]  more  the  oorona  of  madness  than  the  halo 
of  martyrdom  (TD,  3) 

emotion  or  appetite,  ambition  or  acnlevement   (32,126) 

nightingales  in  tears,  lilacs  In  bloom  (M,  224) 

In  the  lesult  of  emotions  and  in  the  course  of 
-  mts  (P,  182) 

1  in  blue,  women  in  ^lack   (DS,  221) 

3ow  and   I 
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fron  a  s«nse  of  duty  and  without  the  least  hope  of 

3ucc«ss   (1^,  43) 

with  a  gleam  on  your  lip  and  a  glint  in  your  hair 


f)  Noun  •  Adjective  K  Noun 

his  nose  of  yellow  Ivory  and  his  head  of  gray  wool 
C5L,  139) 

the  evaporation  of  certain  volatiles  and  the  melting 
of  certain  metals   (SK,  14) 

g)  Verb  »  Noun 

to  accumulate  more  in  Hamburg  and  gamble  less  In 
Berlin  (K^,  114) 

one  making  her  pray  fur  sanity,  the  oth«r,  plead  for 
doath  (£,  24} 


•  and  yawned  like  a  tigress 


to  coach  in  French  and  fondle  in  Hunbertish  (L,  37) 
glossed  with  blue  and  folded  in  gloom  IX,    173) 
without  warming  her  blood  or  quenchinc  her  thirst 
(KqK.  2S2> 

how  to  achieve  harmony,  how  to  eliminate  the  discord 
(KQK.  114) 

has  been  patted  on  the  back  when  he  cught  to  have  benn 
rapped  on  the  knuckles   CRL,  58) 


said  the  fat  moody  c 
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whos-  charm  was  tco  cumpelllng  not  to  be  tasted  1p  se- 
cret and  LOO  sacred  to  be  openly  violated   (A,  98> 
short  wings  expanded  and  long  necks  stretched  (DS, 171) 
radiantly  lashed  and  rarely  blinkinc   (KgK,  10) 
hate  to  wash  and  love  to  fcill   CSM,  304) 
the  wonder  lingers  and  Lhe  ahane  remains   (PP,  38) 
not  knowing  you,  not  known  to  you   (CS,  136) 
somewhere  seen,  somehow  rnnembered  (BS,  178) 
five  yuars  before  -  five  years  lost   (ES,  137) 
I  shall  not  forget  and  I  will  not  forgive  (A,  16) 
he  so  fiercely  scorned  and  so  assiduously  courted  (A, 
572) 

Held  her  roughly  by  the  shojlders,  thei  tenderly  by 
the  temples   (L,  45) 

Our  miserable  flesh  would  thrub  with  exguislie  joy.  If 
you  consented  to  save  our  lives  by  selling  your  soul 
(BS,  236) 

her  husband  and  so  defLly  aer- 
(AP,  68) 

and  rarer  and  her  temper  worse 

the  schoolboy  wishing  to  go  two  blocks;  the  killer 
wishing  to  go  two  thousand  mlLes  (L,  161) 


the  sounds  of  new  1 Lf e  In  the  treeu  cruelly  mimickiny 
the  cracklings  of  old  death  in  my  brain   (PK,  196) 
his  epistolary  voice  was  a  trenulous  falsetto  with 
lapses  of  eloquent  huskiness  -  in  real  life  he  had  a 
self-satisfied  baritone  sinking  to  a  didactic  bass 
tDS,  71) 

cuckolded  her  h'.isband  in  my  absence  and  shot  him  dead 
in  my  presence   (A,  242) 

i)  Parentheses 

then  (with 
(SM,  71) 

asked  about  Martha  (whom  she  did  not  know)  and  his 
business  (about  which  she  was  well  informed). ..(kqK.  7! 
...the  easiest  ethical  path  (Just  as  he  chose  the 
thorniest  aesthetic  one)...  far  too  lazy  in  everyday 
life  (Just  as  he  was  far  too  hardworking  in  his  irtis- 


tic  life)... 
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she  disliked  BoIst)«viks  as  one  dislikes  rain  (on  Sun- 
days especially)  oc  bedbugs  (especially  in  new  lodg- 
ings) IDS,    30) 


9.2     Antithetical  Parallelism 

)  a  snail  yirl  with  a  large  parcel   (DS,  64) 

Cth«  romantic  names]  of  good  win«s  and  bad  wctmen  (KQK. 

a  quiet  picnic  in  that  wild  place  (BS,  219)        "' 

Hcetched  poet  and  happy  husband   (A,  264) 

that  shameless  rave  in  his  honest  pocketbook  (P,  4S) 

collecting  old  raasters  and  young  mistresses  (A,  4) 

The  ugly  villas  of  handsome  actresses  (L,  1S9) 

old  comic  books  and  recent  cigar  ashes  (P,  101) 

the  first  Unas  of  hi3  last  poem  (PF,  151) 

imported  oaks  among  the  endemic  firs   (StJ,  135) 

lifeless  carvings  and  dim  life  (BS,  38) 

fast  girls  had  slow  irlnds  (RL,  139) 

bright  blurbs  and  dark  feuds  (SO,  S3) 

from  live  cells  to  dead  stars   (TT,  10) 

the  brightest  hour  before  his  darkest  ore   (A,  431) 

from  ponderous  factltude  to  lighc  flctior   (A,  476) 

ample  light  and  narrcw  snade  (L,  34] 

fatal  poverty  and  fatalistic  wealth  (^1,  30) 

big  recess  in  a  llttla  school   (G,  69) 

my  physical  illiteracy  and  your  mental  one   (BS,  9) 

a  physical  wreck  end  a  spiritual  Samurai  (A,  14) 

cold  anger  and  hot  tears   (L,  2C7) 

sweet  saliva,  salty  epithelium  (A,  467) 

her  small  feat  and  large  hips   (BS,  30) 

girlish  speech  ard  matronly  bosom   (BS,  30) 

Xour  pen  Is  hard.  Your  back  Is  soft  (BS,  17) 

dim  ayes,  bright  lips   (L,  22] 

with  mild  myopic  eyes  i 

(W,  114] 

dead-tired   soldiers   and   one   live,    drjnken   soldier   (TE, 

Her  cold  lingers  and  hot  eli>ows     (I,    135-6]  *^°' 
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Martha's  white  hand  on  somebody's  black  shouldec 

[KQK.  143) 

the  white-faced,    black-haired    [young   fop]      (A,    304) 

the   black-halted  white  angel      (A,    179) 

in  bla'*  taiJa  and  white  gloves     (A,    12) 

in  black   stockings   and  white   hats      (L,    19) 

white  shlrtfror.ts  and  black  dinrer  jackets  (RL,    169) 

a   small    quivering   face  under   a  huge  black   hat    (RL,    10) 

dark  fir  and  brighi:  birch     (M,    215) 

black  fir,   white  birch     (SM,    229) 

"Good   title   frir   a  bad   novel"      (P,    126) 

a   full   ashtray   and  an  err.pty   bottle      (KQK.    254) 

an  old  pipe  and  a   new  wrist   watch      <SF,    18) 

cheap   SalamirbCs   and  an  expensive   lighter      (I.H.    39) 

new  statues,    old  drunks      <A,    i'i-2) 

froir   Low  Gothic   to   Hoch  Modern      !A,    350) 

<i  far  violin     among  near  balalaikas     (SM,   2B7) 


Its  most   winterly   phase,    the   Spring  Term      (P,    30) 

a  huge  quiet    place  with  huge  unquiet  windows      (KQK.   88) 

sweet   wetness   and   trfembUng   fire      (L,    115) 

the  very   young  may  read   after  a   very  old  man's   di^ath 

(A,    361) 

and  a  very  brief 

drinking   with   an  old   footman   or   taking   liberties   with 

a  young   paijt.      (PF,    IZO) 

sterile  lnstri;>:tors...inore  fertile  culleaguos  [P,  138) 

Dr.  Belocnkin's  blind  hand  tocka  pretzal ;  Dr.  Pnln's 

seeing  hand  took  a  rook  iP,    132) 

black  thui-derhead... white  church  tower   (L,  105) 

Venice  and  sunshine. ..Pennsylvania  and  rain   (L,  147) 

nightingale  voice. . .elephantin.-  body   (SM,  114) 

the  defects  of  the  type...th*  virtues,  of  hhe  text  (TT, 

imported  article.. .dtmestic  cash   (P,  11)  ■** 


beam  at  the  past  while  maseaglrii.  '. 
present   (P,  11) 
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Appanaix  9.2  -  9.3 


•  last  aurochc...«pMir«d  bv  «  first  Charnctslcl   (W,  9) 
Rosy  aurora... gr*«n  Sarcnity  Court  <A,  l7f) 
n«anlngfvl  r.lcKnaaa...Maaningl«ss  vialon  (A,  250) 
tha  dubious  r«all,ty  of  th*  prasant...th#  unquaationabla 


on*  of  r«i 


ibranca  <A, 


25t) 

tha  humbia  ahada  of  tha.. 


fr«quant«d  by  younq  G«rm»ns...fraquanted  by  old  Pranct.- 
Mf)  (^,  252) 

hla  bold  vlrlll«...h]a  qirliah  graca   (FT,  123) 
nethlnj  la  fullar  than  ar  anpty  vlnd  <^,  244) 

b)  a  dry  'no*. ..a  -<»lat  *yaa'  <0T,  178) 

a  huauin'a  ■laforttiMa...«  c«nliM*a  pluaaure     iP,    171) 
tha  coaMdy  of  ..."functional  *od«r-i  fumitura"  and  tha 
tragady  of  dacrapit  rockars  and  rickety  laam  tafalas 
tUt   3».^} 

Hot  littla  Haaa  InfonMd  big  cold  Haz«...      (^,    59) 
a  ?.rlaf  tactil«  ••vant...an  at«rr>al   sriritual   tie  (^,485) 
different  slBilarltias  and  kJjkD&c  aifltrrerces   <^,   2f5) 
the  clAar.  honeat,   orderly  course  of  death  l.ad  bcnn  in- 
terfered with  In  an  unclean,   dishonest,   disorderly 
Manner     IgF,    153) 


9.3     Duality 


1)   Nominal  Antitheses 
anguish  and  ardor  (AS,  137) 
beau  and  beast  (A,190,  276) 
beast  and  beauty  <L,  61) 
beauties  and  beasts  (A,4e4) 
beauty... beast   (A,  437) 
Beast.. .Belle   (^,  401) 
death  and  beauty  <A,  71) 
desire  and  despair  (A,  360) 
enchantment  and  torment 
(Pap.  93) 
excitement  and  toment  (E,  91) 


enjoyment. ..pangs   (PP,  232) 
genius  or. ..scoundrel  (A, 314) 
glory. ..gloom   (L,  127) 
happiness. ..desolation  (A, 445) 


hell... heaven  (L,  137) 
horror  and  ardor  (A,  451) 
my  Jewol,  my  «9>ny  (A,  334) 
magic  and  madness   (LH,  44) 
laarvelB  and  evil   (M.  27) 
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the  musk  and  the  mud  (L,  46) 
ordeal  of  happiness  <A,  553) 
pain  of  love  (L,  17) 
pang  and  panic   <A,  186) 

panic  and  splendor  (SO. 217) 


■  the  passion  and  the  pain  (PF, 
poetry  and  pain  (TD,  22)  ^^ 
rack  of  Joy  (L,  22,  166) 
rage  and  regret  <A,  360) 


passion  and  despair  (LS,  71) 
passion  and  pity  (G,  190) 
pain  and  passion  (A,  332) 
patience  and  disgust  (PF. 


9) 


half-pain 


tenderness  and  pain  (PE,  240) 
terror  and  delight  (MP,  23) 
torture... tenderness   (B5, 


witness  .ind  victini  '  (P. 


2)  Adjectival  Antithesfvs 
adored  and  abhorred  (A,  308) 


possible,  impossible- (K2K,  4) 


festive  and  funeral  CL,  107) 


golden  and  rr.onstrous  (L,274) 
great  and  repulsive  (A,  77) 
heartless  and  heartbroken 
{A,  306) 

Joyful  and  irreparable  tKQK. 
lovely  bestial  (PF,  200)  ^'^' 
majestic  and  minute  (L,  310) 
marvelous,  monstrous  (NT, 45) 
nasty,  tender   (A,  195) 
oppressive  and  tender  tE,91) 
3)   Verbal  Antitheses 
fighting  or  mating  {A, 567-8) 
A)      Contrasting  Aspects 
their  rusty  but  qracefully  cu 


rich  and  monstrous  (RL,  41) 

rich  monstrous   (PF,  23Z) 

sinful  and  beautiful  (KQK. 

159) 

strange   and   familiar   {A,4B9) 

sunny,    sad      (PF,    256) 

sunny  and  terrible  (KgK,  196) 

tender  and  bellicose  (ai,  29) 


tiresome,  cheerful   (H,  2) 
tortured  and  charmed  (LH,  166) 


resented  and  enjoyed   (A,  61) 


:ved  supplements   (BS,  141), 


BS,  141»,--»       r 


not  particularly  pcatty,  but  attractively  childish 

face  (BS,  139) 

his  copious  but  sterile  pleasures     (PF,    173) 

tl-.e  InbAcile  but  colorful    trans  figurant  a     (A,   12) 

hia  Biagnificent  but  quite  unfruitful  brow     (G,   80) 

in  unmentionable  but  fascinating  ways     (A,    19) 

a  slight  but  unforgettable  smell      (SM,   45) 

an  aria  but  ardent  place     (SO,    112) 

well-dusted  but  uncaressed     (KQK,    35) 

my  strongly  developed,   but  perfectly  normal  mind     (DS, 

a  wary,   albeit  weary  nynphet     (L,   130) 

a  slightly  deformed,  but  not  unhandsome  old  boy  (A,    26) 

eyeless  lii:t  eager     (TT.    50) 

needy  but  nnat  (RU,  129) 

a  plunp  but  not  uncomely   housemaid      (KQK.    46) 

A  robust  but  untlnely  throb     (kjjk,    33) 

hor  still  blocked  but  rapt  sisters      (P,    Si) 

a   bird-wltted  but  attractive  wifn      tDS,    113) 

his  fine  but  false  -^eeth      (DS,    141) 

two  Icind-hearted  stone-faced  colle.i'jues     (BS,   216) 

sonorous -looking  but  really  echoless  arc     (P,   93) 

a  master  of  funerary  rather  than  fornlcatory  cer«- 

moniei      (A,    353) 

seemingly  carefn-i-,   lut  r«»allv  hopeless  meetings     (SF, 

the  disturbir.g   but   seldom  discussed   fact    (P,    148)      ^^' 

carefully   calculated   but  boylcMy  absurd   schemes    (^,236) 

the  unshakable  but  quite  erroneous  belief     (PF,   129) 

their  differfrt  but   equally   oicke.-.ln?   flavors      (^,260) 

with  a  noncholant  air  but  with  a  grip  of  iron     (PP,    33) 

the  unknown  but   near  and   inexorable  date      (I^,    65) 


certain  life-wreckimj,    strange,   slow  paradisal  phil- 
ters    (L,    186) 

handsome   but   incredibly   stupid      (PP,    128) 
considering,..,    instinctively,   though  quite  e 
ly,    ...      (SR,    215) 
with  a  venerable  beard  and  lewd  ey«s     (BS,   65) 
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unseen  but  throbbinqly  present  (BS,  188) 

in  its  perfect,  and  dreadfully  Imperfect,  stage  (A,  360) 

walkinij  to  d  newsstand  -  or  to  a  glorious  scaffold 

<LA,  16S) 

Had  I  not  beer,  such  a  Jool  -  or  such  an  intuitiv« 

genius...   (L,  105) 

In  a  work  of  art,  or  a  denouncer's  article  (A,  71) 

:  pertiaps  everythln';  happened  (A, 

at  stages  of  great  ^lappiness  or  (jrcat  desolation  (A, 445) 

voices  fro.n  an  adjacent  s'jite  or  a.'ylum  (LH,  143) 

carted  coffins  and  cots  into  the  [hospital]  elevator 

<L,  245) 

the  prisonn  or  palaces  (LH,  176) 

a  collection  of  gtins  and  violins   (L,  1S3) 

men  i;,  tcphats,  diplomats  or  iindertalcers   (KOK.  44] 

a  oamma^  allusion  or  the  death  nack  of  a  poet  <SM,216> 

inept  waltr^rs  tex-convir.ts  or  college  l>cys)  (L,  157) 

a  businessman  or  a  <-olleqp  i.eacher,  or  both  (L,  181) 

[a  fall  night]  velvet  below,  steel  above  (P,  l6b) 

Quilt  on  top,  chamber-pot  below   (CCL,  95) 

glory  below,  glocir  al^ovt-   (TT,  98) 

5)  Adjective  *  Noun  Antitheses 

amused  distaste   (L,  166)       energetic  idleness   (G,  95) 
bleak  respect   tPF,  209)       exquisite  panic   (SM,  84) 
blissful  Incapacity  (G,  327)    exquisite  sadness  (KaK,  117) 
cheerful  motherlessness  (L,13)  friendly  indifference  (PF, 
blissful  nonexistence  (KgK.lO)  false  truth   (PF,  179)  ^*' 
delicious  panic   (UT,  180j      glorious  misfortunes  (PF,  74) 
glorious  torture  (A,  500) 
grateful  grief   (PP,  298) 
honest  vulgarian  (L,  29) 
hopeless  hopefuls  (LH,  139) 
horrible  hilarity  (ASL,  141) 


delicious 

1  poison 

<A, 

334) 

delightful  fakes 

(LD, 

8) 

depraved 

delight 

(G, 

25) 

dismal  fv 

in   (L,  88) 

everlastJ 

(A,  585) 

Lng  nonlt 

istingness 

enchanting  captivity 

(M,  ( 

inviting  abyss   (PF,  220) 
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Appendix  9.3  -  9.4 

invulnerable  weakness   (AS,  respectable  fool  <C,  55) 

lucid  lunacy  (G,  S3)     ^^**  sacred  disgust   (L,  239) 

lucid  madness   (SM,  290)  smooth  effrontery  (G,  202) 

morbid  bliss  IKQ^,    11)  smiling  sadness   <fiS,  187) 

morbid  delectation  (L,  SI)  tender  fury  (A,  520) 

monstrous  love  (L,  85)  tender  terror  <A,  59) 

oppressive  delight  <AS,  132)  torturous  tenderness  (LH,  136) 

radiant  ignorance  (£,  94)  torturing  angel   (A,  312) 

repellent  perfection  (B5,67)  voluptuous  crucifixion  <PF.221) 

6)   Adverb  8  Adjective  Antitheses 

hopelessly  festive  (I,  81)     repulsively  alive   (KQK,  3) 
infamously  benign   <G,  215)    resolutely  idyllic  (TT,  88) 
meanly  sublime   <G,  215)      diabolically  energetic  IGO,  1) 
hopelessly  full   (SF,  8)      ideally  idiotic  (LI,  71) 
lucidly  Insane  <L,  296)      ideally  banal   (TT,  25) 
intolerably  vigorous  {K3K,  178) 

For  further  examples,  see  Appendix  10.6.6. 

9.4   Simple  Ternary  Parallelism 


moist  bright  red   (83,  73) 
bland  grave  handsome   (BS,  13) 
Inevitable,  pitiful,  innocent   (BS,  82) 
still,  spellbound,  enthralled   (SM,  lOO) 
long,  dark,  wobbly  lOi,    240) 
;)ig,  efficient,  dnonvwous  (AP,  C8) 
ugly,  vicious,  ba=<cward   (SS,  56) 
brimming,  salty,  moist   (LA,  166) 
limp,  languid,  ^iwollen   (GL,  126) 
rich,  respectable,  I'-appy   (LD,  7) 
strange,  tremulous,  dangerous   (I,  143) 
choking,  wrenching,  implacable  (I,  198) 
weak,  -tapriclous  and  transparent  (G,  34) 
blinded,  breathing,  radiant   (G,  72) 
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scrawny,  chilly,  hlemal   (G,  345) 

soft,  sfnooth,  fonnal   (KQK.  122) 

animated,  flushed,  palpitating   tKQK,  142) 

happy,  innocent,  carefree   (KqK.  226) 

clumsy,  emaciated  and  lugubrious   (AA,  111) 

black-aklrted,  whlte-b loused,  brown-haired   (P,  55) 

graceful,  fragile,  tender   (P,  135) 

hot,  damp,  hopeless   (L,  22) 

awlcward,  aching,  timid  (L,  58) 

pale-faced,  blue-freckled,  black-eared   (L,  119) 

pale,  pompous  morose   (L,  164) 

sweet,  mellow,  rotting   (L,  283) 

brown -bea rded ,  apple-cheeked,  blue-eyed   <PF,  76) 

odious,  undeserved,  humiliating   (PF,  211) 

fooled,  deceived,  betrayed   <A,  293) 

subdued,  soft,  and  cozy   (A,  464) 

coatless,  tleless,  hatless  (A,  444) 

slender,  athletic,  lethal   (TT,  2B) 

cobwebby,  splintery,  filamentary   (TT,  60) 

initial ,  evanescent,  savage   (LH,  44) 


b)  Nouns 


the  warmth,  the  tenderness,  the  beauty   (RL,  81) 

one  team,  one  song,  one  cipher   (AP,  62) 

peace,  serenity,  light   <LD,  290) 

embarrassment,  shame  and  dejection   (I,  67) 

sullenness,  silence,  ash   <G,  171) 

what  illness,  what  explosion,  what  acid   (KQK.  3) 

explanations,  exhortations,  justifications   (LL,  63) 

an  Innocence,  a  frankness,  a  kindness   (L,  234) 

the  strength,  the  dignity,  the  delight   (A,  30) 

no  sleeves,  no  ornaments,  no  memories   (A,  137) 

With  sympathy,  with  approval,  with  heartache  (P,  109) 

the  dash,  the  glamor,  the  lyricism   (A,  251) 

solitude,  disgrace,  and  helplessness   (TD,  3) 

a  slit,  a  fissure,  a  chasm   (A,  314) 
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stormiXy,  clumsily,  rustically  (GL,  103) 
InescapablYi  fatally,  incurably  iJ,    57) 
unhurriedly,  diligently,  and  intently   <I,  168} 
carefully,  deliberately,  brazenly  (P,  8) 

r  incandescently,  bow  incesti 

Pensively,  youngly,  voluptuously   (A,  562) 


either  crushed,  or  wasted,  or  transformed  (ss,  56) 

hung,  vibrated,  and  dispersed  (J_,    152) 

repelling  him,  frightening  him,  antagonizing  him 

(I,  159) 

trembles,  and  dins,  and  rushes  (I,    178) 

moving,  receding,  diminishing   (SF,  24) 

moaned  and  coughed  and  shivered  (L,  200) 

She  paused,  and  groped,  and  found   (£P,  40) 

speaking,  weeping,  laughing   (PF,  289) 

rent,  split,  blasted  (UT,  158) 

corrupted,  terrified,  allured   (PF,  38) 

breathed,  writhed,  lived   (A,  338) 

embraced,  held,  bewept  (A,  450) 

never  lost,  never  loved,  never  met   CSK,  225) 

paled,  corroded,  disintegrated   (G,  92) 

9.5  Complex  Ternary  Parallelism 
Adjective  8  Noun 

old  trees,  old  horses,  old  dogs   (SM,  48} 
his  pink  face,  blue  skull  and  fat  neck   <SM,  150) 
artificial  folklore,  military  melodrama,  and  official 
patriotism   (AP,  59) 

white  whiskers,  pink  pate,  and  black  suit  (LA,  164} 
scintillating  with  fabulous  colors,  gemmed  cascades, 
blazing  advertisements   (KQK,  67} 

Elaborate  combinations,  complicated  details,  phony 
weapons   <K2K,  197) 
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with  her  black  silks,  lovely  shoulders  and  emecaia 
pendants   (KQK.  205) 

with  a  florid  face,  lank  hair,  and  a  grayish  mous- 
tache  (AU,  77) 


the  crisp  charm,  the  sapphire  occasion,  the  rosy  con- 
tingency  (L,  169) 

taught  by  generous  Institutions,  by  enlightened  ad- 
ministrators, by  ingenious  psychiatrists  (^,    307) 
despite  her  worst  moods,  hec  silliest  caprices,  her 
harshest  demands   (TT,  55) 

b)  Various  Combinations 

all  of  which  was  difficult  to  take  down,  hard  to 
understand,  and  Impossible  to  verify   (VS,  232) 
made  the  stranger  more  sober,  his  revolver  more 
functional,  and  hla  own  words  wittier   (GL,  16) 
for  the  sake  of  his  ideology,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, for  the  sake  of  Russia   (G,  210) 
He  worked  so  feverishly,  smoked  so  much  and  slept 
so  little...   {G,  261) 

a  nod  of  commiseration,  a  frown  of  reproach,  a  smile 
of  encouragement   (KQK.  206) 

The  purity  of  her  profile,  the  expression  of  her 
closed  lips,  tha  sllklness  of  her  tresses   <RB,  3) 
blue-eyed  little  brunettes  In  blue  shorts,  copper- 
heads in  grec^n  boleros,  and  blurred  boyish  blond(>£ 
in  faded  slacks   (L,  163) 

Despite  athletic  strength  of  will,  ironlzation  of 
excessive  emotion,  and  contempt  for  weepy  weak- 
lings...  (A,  3891 

spread  like  a  gigantic  spider,  bulged  like  a  mon- 
strous tumor,  oppressed  the  brain  like  the  expanding 
world  of  delirium   (LH.  ^3) 

very  learned,  very  kind,  very  elegant   <SM,  67) 
very  white,  vi^ry  limp,  very  damp   (A,  440-1) 
still  alive,  still  unimpaired,  still  Cincinnatic  (1, 
was  with  me,  upon  me,  over  me   CL,  306) 
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I  concrete  and  marble,  flesh  and 


knowledge 
passing  alone,  drinking  alone,  always  alonr;  (A,  460) 

9.6  Multiple  Adjectives 

nice,  plump,  lumpy,  glossy  red  strawberries   <KQK.  2) 
a  long  brewing,  long  rumbllnq  and  at  last  breaking,  fu- 
tile, disgracefully  loud,  but  unavoidable  scene  <DP,  155) 
the  final,  indivisible,  firm,  radiant  point   <I,  RO) 

i-warmed,  hospitable,  indif fnr'^nt 

tired,  lonely,  fat,  ashamed  <R,  107) 

an  ecstatically  happy,  living,  enornous,  paradisal 

warmth  (G,  367) 

the  shrunken,  chalk-dusty,  incredibly  light  and  dry 

sponge  (BS,  63) 

thosp   thin-blooded  pale-eyed   lovely   slim   slimy   ophidian 

maidens     (BS,    116-7) 

:tlve,    groping, 

mighty-calved,   knlckerbecJcered,   twoed-ccated,   checker- 
capped      (SK,    192) 

Changeful,   bad-tempered,   cheerful,   awkward,   graceful... 
<L,    51) 


innocuous,    inadequate,   passive,   timid  stranger     <L,    90) 
icy   frail,    tanred,    tottering,    dazed   rose   darling   (L,    124) 
in  s  hot,   happy,  wild,    Intense,   hopeful,   hopeless 
whisper     (L,   159) 

the  clean-cut,    glossy-haired,    shifty-eyed,    white-faced 
young   beasts      (L,    161) 

,   bespectacled,    beplrrpled   creature 
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s,    experienced  young 


totdlly  strarxje,   ani  new,   and  cheerful,   and  old,    and 

sad...   (L,  275) 

healthy,  tall,  indolent,  difficult...   (P,  118) 


the  beautiful,  amber,  liquid,  eloquent  eyes  (A,  315) 
Her  small,  clear,  soft,  «ell-padded  and  rounded'body 
(A,  324) 

underpaid,  tired,  bare-anred,  brunette-pale  shop- 
girls  (A,  343) 

the  unexpected,  thronal,  authorial,  Jocular,  techni- 
cally loose,  forbidden,  possessive  plural   <A,  384) 
numerous,  new,  eager,  unfairly,  inexplicably  impe- 
cunious, humans   (A,  413) 


young,  graceful,  tremendously  charming,  hopele; 

homely  Mary   (LH,  2S2) 

one   brief,    sad,    embfr-hot,    tiger-quick   glance 

191) 
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Saturated  with  sweat,    limp  with  dell'^lous  langxioc-, 
moving  with  the  slow  motion  of  a  sleepwalker  called 
back   to   him   rumpled  warm  plllotir,   Fran?,  went  back 
to  b«d      (KJ^,    74) 

The  night  was  cold;   the  grey,   greasy  reflection  of 
the  iiwon,  dividing  itself  into  squares,    fell  on  thn 
inner  wall  of  the  window  recess;    the  whole  fortrens 
seemed   to  be   filled   to   the  brim  with   thick   darkness 
on   the   inside,    and   glased  by   the  moonlight  on   the 
outside,    with   black   broken   shadows   t'lat   slithered 
down   rocky   slopes   and   silently   tumbled   into   the 
wosts      (I,    126) 

I  had  probably  managed  to  undo  and  pu^h  up  the  tight 
tooled  blind  at  the  head  of  ray  berth,  arid  my  heels 
were  cold,   but  I  still  kept  kneeling  arrt  peerii-g 
<SH,    24) 

She   stepped   up   tc   it,    lifting   hi-r   rather   high-heeled 
feat   rather  high,    and  bendl-^g  her  b-'autlful   boy-knees 
while  she   walked  throuijh   dllatlii<j   space  with   the 
lentor  of  one   walking  under  water  or   In  a   flight 
dr-iam     (L,    122) 

On   the  other   side,   on  a  hill    thickly  cuvered  with 
verdure  (and  the  darker  the  verdure,    the  more  poetic 
it  is),    towered,   ari.ilng  fr^m  dactyl  to  dactyl,  ojn 
ancient  black  castle     <CCL,   96} 

On  other  rights  it  used  to  be  a  lire  oe  llg>ts  with 
a  certain  lilt,  a  metrical  incandescence  with  every 
foot  rescanned  ard  prolonged  by  reflections  in  the 
black  snaky  water     (BS,    6) 

she  relished  every  rsorsel,  every  sip,   every   jest, 
every  sob,   and  he  found  ravishing  the  velvety  ro.ia 
of  her  cheeks  and  the  aziire-|Vjrp  Irli:  jf  \or  festively 
painted  eyes  to  which  indigo-black  thick  lashes, 
lengthening  and  upcurvlnj  at  the  oute/-  canth-j   ,    add(!() 
what  fashion  called  the  "harlequin  slant"     (A,    3*2) 
ROFiartlcally   lnclln«d   handmaids,    v*f)ose   reading   con- 
sisted  of   Gwen  de  Vere  and  Klara  Mertvago,    adored  Var., 
adored  Ada,   adored  Ardls's  ardnrs   In  arbors.   Their 
swains,    plucking  ballads   or.   their   seven-stringed 
Russian   lyres   under   the   raiemosi   in  iiloon-   or   In  old 
rose  ijardens    (while   ^he  windows   wenh   out   one   by  ore 
In   the   castle),    added   freshly   comi)03ed   lines...   Virgin 
ch&telaines   in  marblc-floorcd   Illinois   fondled    ^^el^ 
lone   flames   fanned  by  Van's   ror,ar,=G.   And   another-   .  en- 
tury  would  pass,   and  the  painted  word  would  bo  ri- 
toucheJ  by   the   still    richer  brush  cf   tlmp.      (A,    403; 
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the  p'ice   luxury   of   a   cloudleas   sky   fi=slqr.ed   not   to 
warm    the   flesh,    but   solely   to  [ilease   the   eyei    the 
she-in  of   sledyp-cuts   oii    tlie   harO-beaten   snow  of 
spacious    streets   with   a    tawny   tinge   about   the   middle 
tracKs   due   to   a   rich  mixture   of  horso-dunijj    the   bcl.jht- 
ly   coloured   bur.ch  of   lov-bnllojns   hawked   by   an  apror^d 
pedlar;    the   soft  curve  of   a   rupola,    its   gold   dimmed 
')y   *-he  bloom   of   powdery   frostj    the   birch   trees    tn   the 
pij^jlir;   Tard'inf,    ever/   ti(il«>sV.   twig   outlined   in  white; 
the   rasp   and    tinkle  of   win';er   traffic:.,.      (RL,    5-C) 
'^'hese   iifiartcai.Jing   dreaois   trair-formed   the  drtb  prose 
of   his   fseltngs   for   h.  r   intu   itr'ing   and   strange 
poetry,    sjbsidiny   undulati'jns   of   which   would   flash 
and   disturb  him   throughout   the  day,    bringing   back 
the  pang   and   the   ri'hness   -   and   then  only   the  pang, 
and   then  only   Its   glarrrlmj   raflectioi.  -  but   not 
affecting  at  all   his   a-.titode   tcw.irds   the   real   Dis* 
tPF.    709) 

And   still    T   let  her  write   as   she  comfortably   fljated 
in   the    life  belt  of   her   pillo*,    above   the   cypresses 
a.-'.d  the  garden  well,   while  all   the  time  I  gauged  - 
gri.Ti]y,    recklessly  -   to   what   depths   of   dark   pigment 
the   tentacled   ach'-  would   go      CLH,    54) 
3ut   no:    the   soft   sound  was   there,    following   a   thin 
trail   whlth   seemed   to   skirt   time   itself,    now  dippino 
into   a   hollow,    now  appsarlna  again   -   steadily   trav- 
elling  ccross   a   landscape    fonried   of   the   symiiols   of 
sile.-.ce   -  darkni-ss,    and   curtains,    and   a   glow  of 
blue   light   at   my   elbow      (RL,    190-91) 
My  memory  of  the  London  of  my  yo-jth  Is  the  memory-  of 
end^nss   vague  wanderings,   of   a   sun-dazzled   window 
suddenly  plercicg   the   blue  niornii.g   mirt   or   of   Ileauti- 
ful    black   wires   w.ith   susoended   raindrops   running   along 
them.    I   seem   to  pass   with   intangibla   steps   across 
ghostly   lawns   and   througli   danclng-holls   full   of    the 
whine  of   Hawaiiar.  music   and   down   dear   drab   little 
streets   with   pretty   names,    until   I   come   to   a   certain 
wacrr   hollow  whflre   some-.hing   very   like   the   selfest   of 
my  own   self   sits   huddled   up   tn   the  darkness      (RL,    85) 
Down   you   go,    bit   all    the  while  you   foci    suspeucwl   and 
buoyed   as   you   somersault   in   slow  i^iotion   like   a   som- 
nolent   tumbler  pigeon,    and   sprawl   supir.e  on   the   eiJe;'- 
down   of   the   air,    or   lazily    turn   to   embrace  yxir  pillow, 
enjoying   every   last   Instant  of   soft,    denp,    death- 
padded   life,    with   the   earth's    green   oeosaw  now  aliova, 
now  Lelow,    and   tho   '/ol'.ptuous   ccucir Ixlon,    as   you 
stre'-ch  yourself   in   the   growing   rush,    in   the   nearln'j 
swlLh,    and   then   your   loved  body's  oLliter^h.ion   in   the 
Lap   of   the  Lord      (PT,    221) 
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Thrice,   to  the  mighty  heave-ho  of  his  InvlslM*  tossers, 
he  would   fly  up   In   this   fashlo.',,    and   the  second   time 
he  would   go   higher   than   the  first   and   then  there  he  would 
be,   on  his  last  and  loftiest  flight,   reclining,   as   If 
for   ^ood,    against   the  cobalt  blu's  of   the   summer   noon, 
li)ce  one  of   tlioso  paradisiac   personages   who   comfort- 
ably soar,    with   S'lch   a  wealth  of   folds   Ir.   their  gar- 
ments, on  the  vaulted  celling  of  a  church  while  below, 
one  by  on«,    the  wax  tapers  in  mortal  hands  light  up 
to  mvke  a  swarm  of  mlnuto  flar.es   In  the  mist  :<f  In- 
ccnsA,   and  th«  priest  chants  sf  eternal  repose,   and 
funeral  lilies  conceal  the  face  of  whoever  ll.es  thnru, 
amono  the  swlmnlng  lights,    in  the  open  coffi.:      (SM, 
31-2  > 


9.8     Verse  Compositions  in  The  Gift 


Oo  you  know  what-   has   Just   occurred   to  .Tel      Tha.:   elver 
is   not   the   Lethe   b^it   rather   the   Styx.      Ncv*:r  nlnd. 
Let's   proceed:   And  now  a   crooked  boutjh   loons   near   the 
f erry,  /  and  Chacon  with   his   Doathook,    l^   the  dark,/ 
reaches  for  it,   and  catches  it,   and  y<°>ry/...     slowly 
the  fcark   revolves,    the   silent   bark,/     (G,    S7) 
His  euphoria  was  all-pervadlr<j  -  a  pulsating  nist  tha<: 
suddenly  began  to  speak  wltn  a  hu.iidn  voice.     NothtitQ 
tn   the  world   could   be   ;jet':er   thar   these  moments.      Lovc 
only  what   Is   fanclfu]    and   rarej  /what   from   tlie  dt.-jtance 
Of  a   dreAm   steals   through;   /what   Icnave?   condMnn   '.3 
death  and  fools  can't  bear.  /To  fiction  be  as  to  vou.r 
country   true.  /Now   Is   our   time.      Stray  do-js   and 
crlpplps   ar>' /alone   awake.      Hlld   is   the   aucimer  night./ 
A  car  speeds  by:  Por'-v.-r  that  last  ^.ar  /  has   Laken  tho 
last  bar-Jier  out  of  slgh-./Kea.t  thai  sf.rMtllght 
veined   lime-leaves   masquerads  /  in   ihrysop^ase  with  a 
translu'jert   glea:n.  /  Il^yond   that   gate   lies   Baghdad* :; 
crooked   shade,  /and  yci   stat   shed:   oi   Pulkovo   itc 
beam.  /  {C,    163) 

He  visited   the  bathroam   for  a  moment,    drank   a   cup  of 
cold  coffee  in  the  kJtchcn,  and  dashed  back  into  I'ed. 
What  shall    I  call  you?     Half-Ht emosyne?  /There's  a 
hal f-shlmaier  In  your  surname,    to  i ,  / In  dark  Betllr., 
It  is  so  strange  to  me  to  roan,  /oh,  my  half-fantasy, 
with  you. /a  bench  stands  under  the  tra.sluceiit  tre<?./ 
Shivers   and   subs  reanimate  you   thcri,  /  a.id  all   life's 
wonder  In  your  gaze  1  soe,  /  and  sei;  the  pale  fair 
radiance  of  your  hair.  /lii   honor  of  your   llpc   wh^n 
they  kiss  mln<»  /l  might   devitie  a  metaphor   .'iomo   time:/ 
Tibetan  xountal n-snows ,    their   ijls.nclng   shine,  /  ar-d   i 
hot   soring   near   flowers   touched   with   rime.  /  Our   poor 
nocturnal  property  -  that  wet /aspl-altii:  gloss,    that 
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fence  arid  that  ^tccet  liqht  -/upon  th>*  uc-  of  f.-iacy 
let   us   set /to   win   a   world   of   heaiity   from   tiie   ni'jht.  / 
Those   are   not   clouds   -   nut   star-nlgii   mountain   spurs; / 
not   lampltt   tll.idc   -   lyjt   campfight  on   a    le.itl/  O 
swear   to   ra^    that  wh.'.Ie   t^ie   hiiartblood   stirs,/  vou 
will   be   true   to   wiiat   we   £:-.all    invent./  (G,    1S9) 
Wiitting   for  her  arrival.      She   was   ali*ayE   litt;   -   and 
always   cair.e  by   ar.otner   road   than   ne.      Thus   It   t.-in- 
splred   thai   even   Eer.i  in   could   be  Tiysterious.      Within 
the   Itndan's  bloom   the   streetlight  winks. /A   dar.y 
and  honeyed   hush   evelopes   us. /Across   the   curli   cr.e's 
'■•'^"inq   sI";adow   slliiic^i  /across   a   stump   a   Habli)  ripplriL' 
./The   nighc    sky  melts   to   peach  beyc  nd    ;liat  gate./ 


There  wati'r   gleams,    there  Venice  vaguel",    shows./  Lcok 
at   that   street   -   it   runs    to  Cht--,^   .straight,  /  and   yond?^r 
star   above   the  Volya   glowsl   /oh,    swear   to   me   tc   put 
in   dreams   yjur    trust,  /and   t:o   believe   in  fantasy   J.lono,/ 


and   never   let  your   soul    in  priscn   rust,  /  rior   stretch 


,u..t,/ 


your   arm   and   sayi    a  wall   of   stone,  /  (G,    lQK-9: 
And   the   star,    the   star.      And  here   is   the   square  and 
the   (lark   c>-jrrh   wit:i   the  yellow   light   of   its   clock. 
And   here,    on   the   corner,    t!-.e  hnvsft.      Good-by,    :ny  bookl 
Ljke  T.nrtal   eyes,  /imagined   ones   Tiust   close   some   day./ 
Onegin   froii   hi.-?   knoes   will   rise  -/but   his   '■  re-ror 
strolls   iiway./And   vet   the   ear   canriou   righ      r.ow/c'jrL 
with   the  inuai>:   sr.O   allow/t'wt   tale   to   fade;    the    r>..irds 
of   fate/its«l^   continue   t---   vibrate;  /ar.i-l   710  obstrjc- 
tion   for   tilt-   sagrt /exists   wherf   I   havt    ;ut  The   End:/ 
the   shadows   of  iry  world  extf-rd /beyond   the   skyline 
of   the   page,  /fclue  as    tanorrow's    lorning   haze   -/nor 
does    this    terntliate   t^ie   i>hraso   /  (G,    .173} 
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APPENDIX  10 
10.1   Synesthesia 


A  dooc  9lamRi«d  with  the  kind  of  Ill-fitting  thud  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  far  bank  of  a  river  where  woods- 
men are  at  work   (TE,  130) 

Th«  knocks  that  reached  us  [from  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  lake]  seemed  so  much  bigger  than  what  could  be 
distinguished  of  those  dwarfs'  arms  and  tools...  the 
hefty  crack  of  each  diminutive  blow  lagged  behind  its 
visual  version  (L,  88) 

Z  9ot  out  of  the  car  and  slamned  Its  door.  How  matter- 
of-fact,  how  square  that  slam  sounded  In  the  void  of 
th«  sunless  day)   (L,  271) 

a  blind  man,  sitting  with  a  concertina  against  a  stone 
wall,...squ*«xed  out  a  polygon  of  music  (G,  358) 
She  tossed  [th«  apple]  up  into  th«  sun-dusted  air,  and 
caught  it  -  It  nade  a  cupped  polished  plop  (L,  60) 
fron  a  pile  of  firwood  near  a  shack  cane  a  rooster's 
cry,  Jagged  and  gaudy  -  a  vocal  coxcomb  (P,  113-4) 


the  coarse,  variously  intercrossing  threads  of  con- 
fused sounds   (G,  326) 

A  babbling  metallic  tinkling. ..would  gradually  become 
audible.  Floating  nearer,  it  enveloped  the  listener, 
giving  him  an  odd  tickling  sensation  in  the  mouth.  Then 
...th*  moist,  hollow  tinkle  of  the  bells. . .mounted... 
(^,  44) 

hearing  his  wife's  soft,  smooth,  formal  voice  over  the 
phone  -  her  voice  in  a  kind  of  early  Florentine  per- 
spective...  (KQK.  122) 

the  black  music  of  telegraph  wires  (SM,  2i3) 
shaking  with  the  rich  blade  music  (L,  304) 
both  talking  at  the  top  of  their  sunny  voices   (L,  75} 
Golden-voiced  Mrs.  Sharp  <CP,  101) 
an  iridescent  baritone  voice  (IX,  62) 
the  opal-voic«d  fop   <IJ.,  63) 
a  yellowy,  worn  little  voice  (OF,  239) 
a  young  golden  giggle  (L,  121) 
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the  black  hum  in  one's  ears   [PF,  227] 


a  silvery  rustle  spelling  "Suchard"  ISH,    110} 

the  golden  throb  of  the  deep  and  demented  music  (BA, 

171) 

a  velvety  baritone   (SF,  10) 

the  maid's  velvety  voice   (L,  69} 

a  velvety  voice  ItM,   59) 

the  low  notes  furring  her  voice   <A,  4fl4} 

B  creamy  voice  (PS.  74} 

his  chocolate-crean  voice  (FP,  36) 

the  walnut  and  fudge  voice  (BS,  227) 

the  door  swung  open  with  a  weighty  wail  (CH,  156) 

the  rubbery  tap  of  his  black  cane  (I,  89) 

This  produced  a  not  unpleasant  sound,  both  shuffling 

and  silky  with  a  kind  of  rising  buzzing  vibration 

IBS,   109) 


puffy-cheeked  music  (5R,  208} 


a  fresh  rough  smell  of  earth  and  melting  snow  (GL.  43} 

the  brown  smell  of  oxidized  apple  peel   (SM,  107) 

among  other  wooller  effluvia  iat,    107) 

the  same  sweet,  fluffy  smell  (SM,  270) 

what  a  black  smell  [of  leaves  and  earth]   (G,.  87} 

this  dullish,  sweetish- brown  smell  (G,  177) 

a  dark  damp  reek  of  mushrooms  and  fire  (BD,  32) 

[the  linden  trees']  delicate  sticky  aroma   (NT,  57) 

a  fierce  fragrance  [of  a  linden  in  full  bloom]  (TH,  lid) 

a  sticky  smell  came  from  the  poplar  buds   (G,  326) 

that  intoxicating  brown  fragrance  of  hecs   (L,  45) 

a  dusky  odor  of  earth  and  turf   (PF,  126)    ~ 

the  dark  aroma  of  her  hair  (A,  287} 

the  sappy  smells  of  shade  trees   (SM.  296) 

a  sour  smell /a  sour  stench   (K^,  78 /g,  236) 
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c)  Visual  Perceptions 

the  »oon... glided  out  from  behind  the  black  fleece  of 
cloudlets,  varnished  the  shrubs,  and  let  its  light 
trill  In  the  ponds  (I,  172) 


bits  of  grass  optically  twittering  In  the  low  sun 

(L,  75) 

a  velvety  green  [soup]    (A,   254) 


a  velvet-dark  hall     (TE,   130) 

the  wara-colored... sidewalk     <VS,   229) 

the  beautiful  wam-colored  prey     (L,   51) 

velvet-eyed  girl   (P,  179) 

velvet  black  eyes  (RL,  114) 

dark  velvety  eyes  (U.,  145} 

queer  velvety  eyes  (R^,  160) 

long  soft  eyes  (RL,  126) 

her  listening  eyes  <L,  63) 

prompting  Gradus  In  a  manual  whisper   (PF,  179-80) 

his  blue-brown  gaze  (PF,  282) 

the  brown  gaze  of  his. ..eyes  (C,   208) 

black  looks  (CP,  107) 

Vasiliev. ..looked  blackly  at  Fyodor  (G,  219) 

a  diaphanous  chill   (TE,  130) 

a  laciuate  shiver     (SK,    226) 

a  patch  of  lacy  light   (OT,  270) 

velvety  darkness   (LP.  20) 

velvet  air   (G,  132) 

the  air  was  warm  and  green  (L,  ii8) 

smiling  so  redly   (^,  207) 

shining  brownly   (A,  22S> 

redly  yawning   (KQK.  199) 

a  young  yawn  (£,  109) 

the  shrill  scream  of  yellow  (A,  469) 
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the  stripes  of  his  tie  were  loud  (^,  29) 

my  quiet  dark-gray  suit  (DS,  180) 

loud  shirts   (L,  161) 

pale  blue  sky  -  mild  Infantine  shade  of  blue  -  taste 

of  mllle  in  my  mouth   (BS,  1) 


velvet  silence  (TD,  13) 

smooth  silence  (BS,  194) 

velvet  ovality  (DS,  40) 

velvety  vllaness  (CCL,  92) 

a  loolc  of  moist  wonder  (»i,  116) 

the  colour  of  tine  (RL,  149) 

the  color  of  his  attention   (LD,  29) 

blue  sulks  and  rosy  mirth   (L,  150) 

the  pain  of  parting  will  be  red  and  loud   (I,  179) 

an  attractive  gray  dignity   (SH,  177) 

the  hollow  hum  of  blank  eternity  (DS,  113) 


10.2   Smell  -  Memory 

an  intoxicating  aroma  of  honey,  reminding  him  of 
childhood,  wafted  from  a  barge   (K^S*  57} 
the  sane  smell  of  burning,  stirring  my  Tartar  mem- 
ories, drifted  from  the  bare  windows...   CSF,  12) 
crickets  chirped  In  the  dark,  and  from  somewhere 
there  came  the  odor  of  jasmine  and  hay,  my  love 
(CCL,  94) 

In  Llk,  this  memory  of  Russia  remained  in  the  em- 
bryonic state,  confined  to  misty  childhood  re- 
collections, such  as  the  resinous  fragrance  of 
the  first  spring  day  In  the  country  (LI,  74) 
I  recall  the  scent... a  sweetish,  lowly,  musky 
perfume.   It  mingled  with  her  own  blsculty  odor, 
and  my  senses  were  suddenly  filled  to  the  brim. 
(L,  17) 
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Pnln... 

pln«s 

Her  ember-bright  haic  flew  into  his  face  and  smelt 

of  a  past  simmer  (A,  260) 

[th«  narrator  in  tha  (tocBcy  Kountains]  getting  drunk 

on  whiffs  of  Oriental  Russia  in  the  sagebrush  zone 

and  on  the  North  Russian  fragrances  so  faithfully 

reproduced  above  tlmberline  by  certain  small  bogs 

(M,  15S) 

[the  odor  of  butterflies]  musk  and  vanilla  (G,  122) 
Cthe  odor  of  butterflies]  vanilla,  or  lemon,  or  musk, 
or  a  musty,  sweetish  odor  difficult  to  define   (SH, 
138) 

CHyde  Park]  The  dwarf  walked,  inhaling  the  wanr  whiffs 
of  benzine,  the  smell  of  foliage  that  seemed  to  rot 
with  the  over- abundance  of  green  sap,...   (PE,  232) 
[Paris]  I  stepped  out  on  the  diminutive  cast-iron 
balcony  beyond  to  inhale  a  combined  smell  of  dry 
maple  leaves  and  gasoline   (SF,  15-16) 
[the  smell  of  Chinese  roadhouses]  a  rancid  mixture  of 
kitchen  fumes,  smoke  from  burned  manure,  opium  and 
the  stable   <G,  130) 

10.3   Colors 
Some  less  familiar  colors  are: 

almond   <L,  280)  ^ber   CL,  149;  P,  136;  t 
amaranth  <G0,  8) 
buff   {BS,  106) 

cameo   (PF   274)  fulvous  (SH,    106) 

c.™ila~(Pr,  184)  31.UCOUS  (SP,  7,  L,  110) 

cmi™  (V»,  10,  E,  85)  ■>"•'"•"   'Sa-    "61  k.    "« 

-  i.j-.»   for  AA\  incarnadine  tGL,  151;  G,  17; 

celadon  (RL,  44)  l,  75;  A,  249T"lh,  94,  209) 

chrysolltlc   (G,  364)  nielanite   (KgK,  123) 

chrysoprase   (PP,  92)  „uiberry   (KQK,  32;  PF,  278; 

cinerous  (G,  195)  A,  60) 


fallow   (BS,  89) 


CSR,  l97j  L,  45,  167; 
PF,  56) 

cobalt  (K^,  74,  154;  UT,  154;  nectarine  (PF,  199j  A,  477) 
P,  96,  91;    A,    42)  olivaceous   (RL,  19;  SO,  317) 

dun   d,  1"!  h,    110.  155)     „p^i„^^„t   (p,  3„ 
ecru   (L,  79)  opaline   (G,  19;  LH,  228) 
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226;    P,    laii    L,    169, 
sepia   <L,    121J    LH,    240) 
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opal  <K2K,  68;  PP.  37)       sapphire  (K2E.  ^''5  i'  „, 
*^  _a_i     —  _2g   p   jai:  L,  169,  306) 

oporto   (G,  332)  ^   .   .     .  -. 

orchal   (A,  73) 

,  -  ,«.!  taupe  (LS,  94) 

peachblow   (BS,  194)  ^  ,    _,.   ,«   ,-,, 

•^           —      ,  topas  (I,  174;  UT,  152) 

pistachio  (Ka(,  lOO)  ^  -' 

,   ^.   ,„_,  ultramarine   (G,  1B8;  PF, 

platinum  (L,  154,  200)  ,5.  f^^  9) 

prasine   (A,  367)  umber  (.KQK,    67) 

roan   (ASL,  143)  vermeil   (L.  76) 

rufous   (I,  15;  L,  159)       vermilion  (KQK,  74;  P,  13 

russet   (K3K,  232i  L,  199;     A,  525) 

A.  42)  xanthlc  (SM,  105) 

lutilant  (A,  441) 

10.4  Painting 

The  Past  is  a  constant  accumulation  of  images,  but 
our  brain  is  not  an  idleal  organ  for  constant  retro- 
spection and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  pick  out  and 
try  to  retain  those  patches  of  rainbow  light  flitting 
through  memory.  The  act  of  retention  is  the  act  of 
act,  artistic  selection,  artistic  blending,  artistic 
re-combl nation  of  actual  events.   The  bad  memoirist 
re-touches  his  past,  and  the  result  is  a  blue-tinted 
or  pink-shaded  photograph  taken  by  a  stranger  to  con- 
sole sentimental  bereavenent.   The  good  memoirist, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  his  best  to  preserve  the  ut- 
most truth  of  the  detail.  One  of  the  ways  he  achieves 
his  intent  is  to  find  the  right  spot  on  his  canvas 
for  placing  the  right  patch  of  remembered  color. 
(SO,  186) 

I  dream  of  my  pavilion  at  least  twice  a  year.  ...  It 
hangs  around,  so  to  speak,  with  the  unobtruslveness 
of  an  artist's  signature.  I  find  it  clinging  to  a 
corner  of  the  dream  canvas  or  cunningly  worked  into 
some  arnanental  part  of  the  picture...   (aj,  215) 
the  heroes  of  the  book  are  what  can  be  loosely  called 
■methods  of  composition'.   It  Is  as  if  a  painter  said: 
look,  here  I*m  going  to  show  you  not  the  painting  of 
a  landscape,  but  the  painting  of  different  ways  of 
painting  a  certain  landscape,  and  I  trust  their  har- 
monious fusion  will  disclose  the  landscape  as  I  in- 
tend you  to  see  it.   (RL,  Q9) 

Artistic  insights  have  been  granted.  I  was  allowed 
to  take  my  palette  with  me  to  very  remote  reaches  of 
dim  and  dubious  being.   (LK,  239) 
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I  caught  my  ij>a9lnatlon...ln  an  Inaccuracy;  Uelnstoclc 
Hora  a  moustache,  but  now  It  was  not  there.  My  fancy 
had  not  finished  hin  in  tine  and  the  pale  space  where 
the  moustache  should  have  been  showed  nothing  but  a 
bluish  stipple  (E,  32) 

...the  retrospective  effect  itself  is  a  fairly  simple 
Illusion,  not  unlike  the  pictorial  values  of  depth 
and  remoteness  produced  by  a  paintbrush  on  a  flat 
surface...   <BS,  83) 

...the  melting  outline  of  a  cheek  which  looked  as 
though  It  were  painted  lay  a  great  artist  against  a 
rich  dark  background  (LD,  20) 

Sljnilar  to  a  painter's  spotlight  on  the  brown  brow  of 
some  ecstatlcal  ecclesiastic  at  the  moment  of  divine 
revelation,  the  radiance  enclosing  me  brought  out... 
(UI,  87) 

Life  only  marred  my  double;  thus  a  breeze  dims  the 
bliss  of  Narcissus;  thus,  in  the  painter's  absence, 
there  comes  his  pupil  and  by  the  superfluous  flush 
of  unbidden  tints  disfigures  the  portrait  painted  by 
the  master   (DS,  2S) 

Krug  walked  in  front,  with  a  circle  of  light  playing 
Upon  his  bent  bare  head  and  brown  dressing  gown  - 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  participant  in  some 
mysterious  religious  ceremony  painted  by   a  master  of 
chiaroscura  [sici],  or  copied  from  such  a  painting, 
or  recopied  from  that  or  some  other  copy  (BS,  202-3) 
Sunning  Itself  against  the  white  wall  of  a  suburban 
garden  was  a  flat,  symmetrically  outspread  butterfly, 
which  the  artist  had  placed  at  a  slight  angle  to  the 
horizon  of  his  picture.   The  creature  was  painted  a 
smiling  red  with  yellow  intervals  between  black 
blotches...   (LH,  108} 

there  was  something  about  the  angular  reflections  and 
the  surrounding  spectral  abyss, ...which  long  remained 
In  Franz's  memory  and  imparted  a  certain  dark  luxu- 
rious coloring,  at  least  at  first,  to  the  basic  back- 
ground against  which  his  everyday  salesman's  toil  be- 
gan to  sketch  later  its  plain,  comprehensible,  often 
tiresome  pattern   (KQK.  69) 

the  clouds  that  covered  the  rest  of  the  sky... were  by 
now  quite  soft  and  aloof,  as  if  painted  in  melting 
undulations  upon  a  greenish  ceiling   (G,  371) 
How  serene  were  the  mountains,  how  tenderly  painted 
on  the  western  vault  of  the  sky  <PF,  119) 
One  could  make  out  an  elf-llke  girl  on  an  insect-like 
bicycle,  and  a  dog,  a  bit  too  large  proportionately, 
all  as  clear  as  those  pilgrims  and  mules  winding  up 
wax-pale  roads  in  old  paintings...   (L,  214-5) 
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On  feast  days  you  could  se«  [strangers]  laboring  up 
the  slopes  of  our  hill,  like  pilgrims  in  bright- 
colored  pictures   (SL,  134) 

as  he  took  in  the  glaze  of  the  upper  runs,  the  blue 
herringbones  lower  down,  the  varicolored  little  fig- 
ures outlined  by  the  brush  of  chance  against  the 
brilliant  white  as  If  by  a  Flemish  master's  hand,  Hugh 
told  himself...   (TT,  52) 

a  solitary  cypress,  resembling  the  moist-twirled  black 
tip  of  a  water-color  brush   tSF,  27) 

Lovely  mauve  almond  trees  in  bloom.   A  blown-off  arm 
hanging  up  there  In  the  pointiHistic  mauve   (L,  277) 
...  Yet  that  careless  sketch,  that  half-finished 
image  already  was  his  wife   (H,  64) 

The  cell  was  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  the  oils  of 
twilight,  containing  extraordinary  pigments.  Thus 
one  would  wonder,  is  that  some  reckless  colourist's 
painting  there...   (1,  11-12) 

As  he  restored  the  painting  smudged  by  the  soot  of 
night,  he  saw  groves,  paths,  brooks  taking  shape 
ukere  they  used  to  be   {I,  173) 

Elisabeth,  Irma,  Paul,  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  an- 
other period,  limpid  and  tranquil  like  the  backgrounds 
of  the  early  Italians   (LD,  4S) 

the  perspective  of  washing  and  shaving  seemed  as  flat 
and  impossible  as  the  perspective  of  the  early  Ital- 
ians  (G,  169) 

...we  shall  let  her  remain  achromatic:  a  mere  outline, 
a  white  shape  not  filled  in  with  colour  by  the  artist 
...  The  painter  has  not  yet  filled  in  the  white  space 
except  for  a  thin  sunburnt  arm  streaked  from  wrist  to 
elbow  along  its  outer  side  with  glistening  down  <RL, 
128-9) 

...a  picture. . .produced  as  it  was  of  a  thousand  bare- 
ly noticeable,  overlapping  trifles:  of  the  light  out- 
line of  his  lips,  seemingly  not  quite  fully  drawn  but 
touched  by  a  master  of  masters;  of  the  fluttering 
movements  of  his  empty,  not-yet-shaded-in  hands;  of 
the  dispersing  and  again  gathering  rays  in  his  ani- 
mated eyes...   (I,  109-10) 

Her  plump,  dark  pink  face,  the  glossy  wings  of  her 
nose,  violet  eyebrows...  -  all  this  together  consti- 
tuted a  crudely  but  richly  daubed  picture  in  a  some- 
what hackneyed  genre  (G,  363) 

Outwardly,  Roy  was  an  obvious  figure.   If  you  drew  a 
pair  of  old  brown  loafers,  two  beige  elbow  patches,  a 
black  pipe,  and  two  baggy  eyes  under  heavy  eyebrows, 
the  rest  was  easy  to  fill  out...   (P,  156) 

the  discussion.. .forever  remained  in  his  mind  as  a   C^,-v,-,,tI,> 
grisaille  of  inconclusive  tedium  (A,  389)         lyV^iOUyiL 
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10.5  Prose  Pictures 

The  lustre  of  the  black  asphalt  was  filmed  by  a  blend 
of  dim  hues,  through  which  here  and  there  vivid  rends 
and  oval  holes  made  Bay  rain  puddles  revealed  the  au- 
thentic colors  of  deep  reflections  -  a  vermilion  di- 
agonal band,  a  cobalt  wedge,  a  green  spiral  -  scattered 
glimpses  into  a  humid  upside-down  world,  into  a  dizzy 
geometry  of  gems.   (KQK.  74) 

The  rain  still  fell  lightly,  but  with  the  elusive 
suddenness  of  an   angel,  a  rainbow  had  already  appeared. 
In  languorous  self-wonder,  plnJcish -green  with  a  pur- 
plish suffusion  along  its  Inner  edge,  it  hung  sus- 
pended over  the  reaped  field,  above- and  before  a 
distant  wood,  one  tremulous  portion  of  which  showed 
through  it.  Stray  arrows  of  rain  that  had  lost  bcth 
rhythm  and  weight  dhd  the  ability   to  make  any  sound, 
flashed  at  random,  this  way  amd  that,  In  the  sun.   Up 
the  rain-washed  sky,  from  behind  a  raven  cloud,  a 
cloud  of  ravishing  whiteness  was  extricating  itself 
and  shining  with  all  the  detail  of  a  monstrously  com- 
plicated molding.   (G,  89) 

Farther  on,  a  bog  orchis  bloomed  unceremoniously  in  a 
patch  of  marshy  ground,  behind  which  he  had  to  cross 
a  back  road,  and  off  to  thn  right  a  white  wicket  gate 
gleamed:  the  entrance  to  the  park.   Trimmed  with  ferns 
outside,  luxuriantly  lined  with  jasmine  and  honeysuckle 
inside,  in  places  darkened  by  fir  needles.  In  others 
lightened  by  birch  leaves,  this  huge,  dense  and  multl- 
pathed  park  stood  poised  in  an  equilibrium  of  sun  and 
shadow,  which  formed  froir.  night  to  night  a  variable, 
but  m  its  variability  a  uniquely  characteristic  har- 
mony.  If  circles  of  w.irm  light  p-ilpltated  underfoot  in 
the  avenue,  then  a  thick  velvet  stripe  was  pure  to  stret' 
across  in  the  distance,  behind  It  agsin  camp  that  tawny 
sieve,  while  further,  at  the  bottom,  thero  deepened  a 
rich  blackness  that,  transferred  to  paper,  wculd  satis- 
fy the  water  colorist  only  as  lonq  as  the  paint  remain- 
ed wet,  so  that  he  would  have  to  put  on  layer  after 
layer  to  retain  Its  beauty  -  which  would  immediately 
fade.   (G,  91) 

It  was  early  evening,  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  the 
motionless  and  quiet  sunshine  endowed  every  object 
with  a  peaceful  lyrical  air  of  festivity.   A  bicycle, 
leaned  against  a  yellow-lit  wall,  was  slightly  bent 
outwards,  like  one  of  the  side  horses  of  a  troika,  but 
even  more  perfect  in  shape  was  its  transparent  shadow 
on  the  wall...  Behind  the  brightly  painted  pumps  a 
radio  was  singing  in  a  gas  station,  while  above  Its 
pavilion  vertical  yellow  letters  stood  against  the 
light  blue  of  the  sky  -  the  name  of  a  car  firm  -  and 
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on  the  second  letter,  on  the  "B"...: 
with  a  yellow  -  for  economy's  sake  - 
than  the  radio.   (G,  186) 
[The  sea]  reaJly  was  blue:  porple-blue  in  the  distance 
peacock-blue  coming  nearer,  diamond -blue  where  the  wav: 
caught  the  light.   The  foam  toppled  over,  can,  slowed 
down,  then  receded,  leaving  a  smooth  mlrcor  on  the  wet 
sand,  which  the  next  wave  flooded  aijaln.   A  hairy  man 
in  orange-red  pants  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  wiping 
his  glasses.   A  small  boy  shrieked  with  glee  as  the  foam 
gushed  into  the  walled  city  he  had  built.   Gay  parasols 
and  striped  tents  seemed  to  repeat  in  terms  of  color 
what  the  shouts  of  the  bathers  were  to  the  ear.   A  large 
bright  ball  was  flung  from  somewhere  and  bounced  on  the 
sand  with  a  ringing  thud.   (L£,  113} 
Our  travellers  found  themselves  on  a  broad  terrace  at 
the  top  of  a  tower,  whence  there  was  a  breathtaking 
view...  Par  below  one  could  see  the  almost  vertical  vine- 
yards, and  the  creaniY  road  that  wound  down  to  the  dry 
river  bed;  a  tiny  person  in  red  was  crossing  the  convex 
bridge;  the  speck  running  in  front  of  him  was  most  like- 

Purther  away  the  sun-flooded  town  described  an  ample 
hemlcycle:  some  of  the  varicoloured  houses  proceeded  In 
even  rowSf  accompanied  by  round  trees,  while  others, 
awry,  crept  down  slopes,  stepping  on  their  own  shadows; 
one  could  distinguish  the  traffic  moving  on  First  Boule- 
vard, and  an  amethystine  shimmer  at  the  end,  where  the 
famous  fountain  played,-  and  still  further,  toward  the 
hazy  folds  of  the  hills  that  formed  the  horizon,  there 
was  the  dark  stipple  of  oak  groves,  with,  here  and  there, 
a  pond  gleaming  like  a  handmirror,  while  other  bright 
ovals  of  water  gathered,  glowing  through  the  tender 
mist,  over  there  to  the  west,  where  the  serpentine  Strop 
had  its  source. 

Clncinnatus,  his  palm  pressed  to  his  cheek,  in  motion- 
less, ineffably  vague  and  perhaps  even  blissful  despair, 
gazed  at  the  glimmer  and  haze  of  the  Tamara  Gardens  and 
at  the  dov«-blu«  melting  hills  beyond  them...  ll,    37-8) 
Beyond  the  tilled  plain,  beyond  the  toy  roofs,  there 
would  be  a  slow  suffusion  of  inutile  loveliness,  a  low 
sun  In  a  platinum  haze  with  a  warm,  peeled-peach  tinge 
pervading  the  upper  edge  of  a  two-dimensional  dove-gray 
cloud  fusing  with  the  distant  amorous  mist.   There  might 
be  a  line  of  spaced  trees  silhouetted  against  the  hori- 
zon, and  hot  still  noons  above  a  wilderness  of  clover, 
and  Claude  Lorrain  clouds  Inscribed  remotely  Into  misty 
azure  with  only  their  cumulus  part  conspicuous  against 
the  neutral  swoon  of  the  background.   (L,  154) 
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...  That  happened  during  a   hopeless  trip  to  Italy,  in 
a  lakeside  hotel  garden  -  roses,  black  araucarias, 
greenish  hydrangeas  ~   one  cloudless  evening  with  the 
mountains  of  the  far  shore  awimming  in  a  sunset  haze 
and  the  lake  all  peach  syrup  regularly  rippled  with 
pale  blue,  and  the  captions  of  a  newspaper  spread 
flat  on  the  foul  bottom  near  the  stone  bank  perfectly 
readable  th'rough  the  shallow  diaphanous  filth...  (PF, 
209-10) 

But  now,  on  this  radiant  summer  evening,  no  waves 
foamed,  no  birds  swam;  only  a  few  seagulls  could  be 
seen,  fluttering  white  over  their  black  reflections. 
The  wide  lovely  lake  lay  in  dreamy  serenity,  fretted 
with  green  undulations,  ruffled  with  blue,  patched 
with  glades  of  lucid  smoot-hness  between  the  ackera; 
and,  In  th*  lower  right  corner  of  the  picture,  as  if 
the  artist  had  wished  to  include  a  very  special  ex- 
ample of  light,  the  dazzling  wake  of  the  westering  - 
sun  pulsated  through  a  lakeside  lombardy  poplar  that 
seemed  both  liquefied  and  on  fire.   (A,  555) 
Tho  splendid  autumn  he  had  Just  seen  in  Switzerland 
somehow  kept  lingering  in  the  biickground  of  his  first 
Cambridge  Impressions.  In  the  mornings  a  delicate 
haze  would  enshroud  the  Alps.  A  broken  cluster  of 
rowan  berries  lay  in  the  middle  of  t^-^e  road,  whose 
ruts  were  filmed  with  micalike  ice.   Despite  the  ab- 
sence of  wind  the  bright-yellow  birch  leafage  thinned 
out  with  every  passing  day,  and  the  turquoise  sky 
gazed  through  it  with  pensive  gaiety.   The  luxuriant 
ferns  grew  reddish;  iridescei>t  shreds  of  splderwct, 
which  Uncle  Hi-nry  called  "the  Virgin's  hair,"  floated 
about...  Such  wild,  varic>d  beauty  did  not  exist  in 
England,  where  nature  had  a  tame  greenhouse  quality, 
and  an  unimaginative  autumn  faded  away  in  geometrical 
gardens  under  a  drizzly  sky.   But  the  pinkish-gray 
walls,  the  rectangular  lawns,  frosted  with  pale  silver 
on  the  rare  sunny  morninijs,  the  narrow  river,  the 
stone  bridge  whose  <irch  formed  a  full  circle  with  Its 
perfect  reflection,  all  had  a  beauty  of  their  own. 
(GL,  55) 

I  recall  one  particular  sunset.   It  lf>nt  an  ember  to 
my  bicycle  bell.   Overhead,  above  the  black  music  of 
telegraph  wires,  a  number  of  long,  dar"<-violet  clouds 
lined  with  flamingo  pink  hung  motionless  in  a  fan- 
shaped  arragement;  the  whole  thing  was  like  some  pro- 
digious ovation  in  terms  of  color  and  forml   It  was 
dying,  however,  and  everything  else  was  darkening,  too; 
but  just  above  t'n&   horizon,  in  a  lucid,  turquoise 
space,  beneath  a  black  stratus,  the  eye  found  a  vista 
...a  family  of  serene  clouds  in  miniature,  an  accumu- 
lation of  brilliant  convolutions,  anachronistic  in  -^      . 
their  creaminess  and  extremely  remote...   (SM,  2^3(^-,QQq[(^ 
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10.6  Emotion 


10.6.1 

a  purposeful  tire   (BS,  34) 

a  prolix  gutter  pip-?  (PF,  124) 

doubtful  roads   IP,  112) 

the  shocked  white  wall  (RL,97) 


a  tired  bench   (RL,  168) 

a  rude  bench   (RL,  129) 

La]  hospitable,  indifferent 

bench   (R,  107) 

a  doleful  swing   (BS,  95) 

the  frightened  white  screen 

(SM,  165) 

the  self-conscious  samovar 

(AP,  61) 

naked  indifferent  rails  <AL, 

117) 

humble  talcum  powder  '(CP,102) 


[of  I 


self-i 


in]   (SM,  244) 
it  creek  (P,  lOO) 
.  little  fountain 


old  rheumy  fountain  (Si.,135) 


ledal   (K^,  15) 


the  happv  table  (K2K,  226) 
the  murderous  vehicle    (BS,96) 


ihops      (PF,    <)9) 


AL,    124) 

ault-finding    li-.jht    (SS,    52) 


weary  perf 
(VS,  226) 

mes  an^  crear 

cha 
CVS 

te-  tow 
227) 

s...?  iTni^nt 

the 

submis 

ive  chair  (L, 

127) 

his 
18) 

reluctant  suitcaso  (KQK. 

his 

honest 

pocketbook  (P 

45) 

the 
CPF 

expectant  air-field 
92) 

(L,  22) 


PF,  121) 
a  compunctious  Sunday  (VS, 
syphilitic  caf^s  (A,  450)^'^* 
blandly  indifferent  flzure 
scroll   (BD,  40) 
the  pitiless  night   (E,  14) 
the  tender  sky  (SM,  74) 
those  seasick  murals  (L,  124) 
forgettable  boxes   (SO,  179) 
pubescent  trees   (L,  160) 
a  merciful  door   (BS,  26) 
triumphant  saliva   (BS,  73) 
a  helpless  looking  bicycle 
(BS,  95) 


th«  thirsty  sun   (L, 
happy  highways   (PL. 


merciful  night   (L,  112) 
a  derisive  bit  [of  leather 
covering]   (RL,  183) 
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istrous  knapsack  (CCL,   his  melancholy  nose  (PP,  277) 


the  dubious  light  (BS,  34) 
the  solemn  pines  (P,  136) 


his  twinkling  toe   <SH,  267) 
with  contemptuous  nostrils 


wo  solemn  top  hats  (RL,  125} 
tuneful  wicket  gate  (G,144) 


fiendish  woollies  (RL,  13) 
his  plain,  honest  spectacles 


her  sinful  feet   (L,  216) 

[the  baby's]  solemn  mouth 

(SM,  299) 

his  thin,  eloquent  neck  (AL, 

117) 

their  humble  backs   <SL,  140) 


unhappy  Adam's  apple  (CP,102) 


a  beggar's  expectant  hat 
(BS,  3B) 

[Krug]  unlocked  the  impatient 
door  (BS,  197) 


A  young  yawn.. . 


tall   (KQK.  62) 

[a  dog]  going  for  reluctant 

walks   (SM,  43) 

an  energetic  fork  (KQiS,  200) 

[Franz's]  worshipful  glasses 

(KQK.  123) 

her  sleepy  shoulder  (KQK.  4) 

with  a  drowsy  hip  (LE,  18) 

immersed  in  a  trembling  book  , 

(L,  22) 

tremulous  scissor  work  (L,21S)| 

a  pulsating  hard  bench  (L,233)| 

a  throbbing  balcony  (L,  266)  ; 


the  old  man's  desperate  hand 

(BS,  50) 

grateful  German  hands  (AP,  63) 

his  clever  hands   (LD,  117) 

this  absentminded  hand  (G,  19) 

a  chaste  hand  (P,  8) 

my  happy  hand   (L,  62) 

her  Innocent  hands   (L,  115) 

her  silent  hands   (L,  122) 

a   half-illiterate  hand  (1 


66) 
;lancholy  hand  (A, 
her  blind  hand  (A,  478)    ^^^' 
a  nervously  diffident  finger 
(BS,  234-5) 

'  Innocent  blind  fingers 
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a  dr«aniy  forefinger  (VS,  234) 

blind  fingers  <G,  107) 

my  glancing  fingertips  (L,61) 

my  impatient  palm   (L,  112) 

with  «  casual  arm  <L,  288) 

one  brave  arm  (SM,  51) 

his  absent-minded  feet   (BS. 

140) 


her  agile  giggling  legs  (L, 

with  brave  eyes  (SH,  109)  *  ' 

a  comfortable  burp   (PF,  !2> 

her  blind  breasts  (A,  357) 

her  languid  lap  (LH,  100) 

fiendishly  disappointed 

boots   (BS,  64) 

a  polite  pinkie  (k^k,  30) 

pointing  with  a  didactic 

finger  (£,  107) 

an  indifferent  forest  (BS, 


the  careful  note  (BS,  187)    '— ' 


an  informal  and  humiliating 

hassock  (L,  195) 

the  breathless  garden  (L,  4^) 

people  opening  angry  "■*' 
brellas   (BA,  160) 

on  a  frivolous  evening  (KT,  42) 
Haze  at  the  violent  wheel 
(L,  68) 

the  chair's  swelling  arm  (A, 
113) 

passed  a  hygienic  evening  [in 
a  brothel]   (UT,  157) 
in  the  idle  wake  of  a  passing 
thought  (SH,  268) 
[a  squirrel]  sitting  on  com- 
fortable haunches   (P,  24) 
Or.  Pnin  dipped  an  abstract 
zwieback  Into  the  hole  of  his 
tea  (P,  133) 

his  venerable  uncle's  dying 
request  (PF,  76) 


the  longing  of  ogling  indi- 
gence (DS,  175) 
noncholantly  d-ft  /  Bicycle 
tires   (PP,  37) 
superstitious  fingers  (P,189) 


her  ample  being  (BS,  30) 

her., .resplendent  years  f BS. 

30) 

in  his  robust  youth  (J.,    47) 

the  ardent  age  of  four-and- 

twenty     (FP,    29) 


ipasmodic  retrospect     tPF. 
325) 


280) 

round-muscled  grace     (o 

stinging   accuracy      (SH. 


157) 


pure  smiling  madness  (BS,  171)  triangular  elegancy  (A,  104) 

smiling  condescension  (SM,  74)  dove-gray  career   (AP,  68) 

radiant  ignorance  (P,  94)  smiling  sadness  (BS,  167) 

grinning  embrogllo  (VS,  233)  naked  rhythms   (L,  164) 
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bright  sympathy  (LA,  173) 
hard  ringing  rotundity  (BS, 
63)  ~ 

raticiilated  tenderness  (5H, 
lacy  resilience  (PP,  139)-"" 


padded  stillness   (SN,  36) 
a  dappled  whim  (KQK,    2S) 
a  blue  squint  (SK,  187) 
biped  propriety   (LA,  162) 
window- framed  opportunities 
{PF,  86) 

ley  nudity  (P,  22) 
warm  opacity  (G,  348) 
yellow  opacity   (G,  365) 
rosy  remoteness  (A,  22) 


10.6.4 

blue  lunacy   (P,  26) 
black  Infinity   (PF,  50) 
sable  gloom  (PF,  306) 
black  freshness   (G,  3?7) 
raw  blue  morning  (LD,  40) 
gray  time  (A,  569) 
dull-whlta  mass  of  time  (DS, 
his  gray  life  (PT,  150)  ^° 
black,  fresh  grief  (G,  148) 
rosy  retrospect  (LH,  12Z) 
chiaroscuro  circumstances 
(A,  247) 

milky  tranquillity  (SR,  206) 
sparkling  luck  (SK,  Z39> 
diaphanous  spurlousness 
misty  senility  (BS,  73) 
his  dusty  life   (VS,  230) 
dim  years   (SK,  197) 
brief  brown  glory  (LH,  174) 


TSb) 


mauve  remoteness  (SM,  34) 
orchideous  masculinity  (L,173) 
swooning  curiosity  (L,  264) 
clumsy  eagerness  (KQK.  26) 
benevolent  absentmlndedness 
(LA,  165) 

brutal  indifference   (P,  131) 
gruff  unsociability  (DS,  192) 
grateful  grief  (PF,  298) 
polite  weakness   (LH,  68) 
courteous  vivacity  (PP,  23) 
sullen  timidity  (NT,  42) 
revengeful  racket   (SK,  28S) 
swollen  senses   (A,  59) 
the  new,  piercing,  moaning,  and 
throbbing  meaning  of  her  life 
(KQK.  114) 


dizzy  abyss   (G,  344} 
messy  obscurity  (RL,  27) 
fragile  unreality  (SH,  280) 
silent  completeness   (SM,  230) 
enshrined  Immortality  (TE,131) 
fruit-bearing  pause   (KQK.  90) 
ripe  silence  (LA,  172;  L,  64) 
vine-ripe  desire   (BS,  195} 
wine-sweet  event   (L,  S9) 
smiling  similes  (SM,  308) 
cottony  weakness   (KQK.  1) 
marble  calm  (A,  444) 
marble  laws  (SM,  91) 
jagged  joviality  (TD,  13) 
tingling  wake   (BS,  96} 
hollow  quiet   (P,  31) 
concave  moment  (A,  53B) 
velvet  air  (G,  132) 
velvety  oblivion  (£,  82} 


Digili 
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velvety  ovolity   <DS,  40)  cold  vaatness  (^,  174 > 

velvety  quiet  ll,    18)  frosty  serenity   (R^,  96) 

velvety  vlleness  <CCL,  92)  icy  indolence  (KgK,  203) 

tepid  condescension  tL,  172)  icy  pcecision  (L,  168) 

crisp  charm   (L,  169)  icy  vividness  (L,  165) 

10-6.5 


vicious  vigilance  (L,  16) 
hopeless  fatigue  (P,  19) 
blissful  nonexistence  (KQK^ 


celestial  vapidity   (L,  205) 
cold  mocking  lucidity   (DS, 


helpless  haze  (Sfl,  248) 
delirious  depth  (5F,  22) 
helpless  Indignation  <KqK.2< 
serene  silence  (SO,  124) 
drastic  silence  (P,  163) 
deathly  silence  (E,  25) 
abysmal  stupidity  (SO,  57) 
dreamy  candor   (TE,  123) 


bewitched  hush   tPF,  2B2) 
didactic  plenitude  (PF,  245) 
raging  bliss   (L,  126) 
malevolent  perplexity  (G,  72) 
intolerable  tenderness  (l;,79) 
appalling  poverty  IP,   198) 
.ful  I 

monstrous  absence  (BS,  107) 
monstrous  care  (P,  23) 
monstrous  delights  (SO,  145) 
monstrous  regularity  (SO, 160) 
I  .-Ick-^ninq  tightness  (KQK.  3) 
terrifying  easo  (CCL,  91) 
equanimous  radiance  (Cil,  156) 
impatient  pain   (BA,  177) 


(VS,225)hocribly  exact   (M,  12) 


repulsively  small   (G,  334) 
repulsively  hairy   (P,  180) 
disgustingly  pink  (S,  150) 
disgustingly  professional 
<KQK.  83) 

pedantically  precise  (£,  115) 
infernally  meticulous  (S,160) 


horribly  small  and  evn   (L, 
horribly  casual  (go,  34)  ^"' 
intolerably  vigorous  (KQK. 178) 
um^ndurably  delicious  (A,  353) 
excruciatingly  desirable  (L, 
51) 

painfully  beautiful   (LD,  21) 
dreadfully  safe   (LA,  167) 
cloyingly  perfumud   (PF,  159) 
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nastily  moist  <K^,  3) 
excruciatingly  unshaven  <RL, 
183)  •" 

hopelessly  Incapable  (RL.IOB) 
hopelessly  homely  (LK,  253) 
appallingly  restless  <LE,  14) 
Intolerably  grotesque  (KqK.4) 
dreadfully  imperfect  (A,  360) 
gaspingly  adorable  (L,  174) 
bewitchlngly  elegant  (DF,Z24) 
enchantingly  talented  IIM, 
158) 
voluptuously  free   (SM,  239) 


ecstatically  happy  (G,  367) 
crazlly  calm  (L,  296) 
hopelessly  festive  (I,  81) 
hopelessly  poignant  (L, 310) 
madly  happy   (DS,  193) 
heartbceaklngly  lovely 
(SO,  203) 

charmingly  asymmetrical  (L, 
260)  ~ 

pleasantly  plump  CBS,  23) 
chanrlngly  vague  tP£,  B2) 
attractively  childish  <BS, 
amiably  drunk  (L,  260)  "" 
touchingly  carefree  (PF,  18) 
lucidly  Inaane  (L,  296) 


hysterically,  intensely,  un- 
controllably curious  (PP,  169) 
fantastically  priced   (A,  329) 
savagely  Jealous  It,    16) 
supremely  indifferent   (SO. 212) 
thunderously  large^*'^ 


extravagantly  slclc  (L,  132) 
profoundly  inhuman   (A,  388) 


terrifically  mobile  (P,  130) 


so  tantalizlngly ,  so  misei 
ably  unattainable  and  be- 
loved  (L,  241) 


Imperiously  reeking  (LE,  16) 
passionately  parched  (L,  241) 
unbearably  burning  (P,  197) 
unbelievably  regular  <SM,  178) 
reproachfully  wrapped  up  (PF, 
161) 

grimly  negative  (PP,  124) 
nostalgically  lovely  ClJi,206) 
pathologically  purplish  (P,35) 
sardonically  sparkling  <PF,254) 
stlmulatlngly  noisy  (PF,  254) 
incurably  vitiated  (PF,  19) 
throbblngly  present  (BS,  188) 
divinely  enigmatic   (L,  310) 
hopelessly  full   (SF,  6) 
disappointingly  quiet  ( KQK . 46 ) 
cloyingly  familiar  (KQK,  46) 
timorously  gleaming  (G,  334) 
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infinitely  and  onquenchably 

perfect  (SB,  186) 

desperately  detached  (L,286)   incredibly  slow  <SM,  189) 

mercilessly  stupid  <DF,  220)   naively  dark   (KQK,  138) 

disgracefully  loud  (DF,  155)   infinitely  ugly  (G,  61) 

optimistically  maturing  tPF. 

84) 

suavely  sharing   (L,  291)      pleasantly  based  on   (P,  65) 

blissfully  condemn';d  (RI.,43)   had  delicately  dwelt  (L,  37) 

buoyantly  dally  with  (L,247)   glancing  around  provokinqly 

blithely  dialed   (PP,  159)     ^^'  "" 

^,  ,  ^,   ,,    ,   ,    ,„  --,  wheels  bouncing  dl3approvlng- 
optimlstically  rinsing  (P,33)  j^   (pp^  2A1) 

gloomily  waiting  CPF.  137)     blissfully  sneeze  (KaiS.  162) 
worshipfully  peeping  (PF.115)  ,,ioclously  messing  about  (RL, 
dazzllngly  participate  (L,     15) 
^^l*  infuriatinnly  smiling   (SO, 


10.6.7 


I   black   and  boii:tcrou3   night      (DS,    74) 


the  black  carriasr.  of  th.it  night,    that  half-wittud  h&g 
of   a   night,    holding   her  Ijresth  and   listening   (OS,    118) 
Ths   night. ..heavir.g  and   (.asping      (BS,    93) 
pedaling   feet   trying   to   press   down   the  <ron3i:rnusly 
strong   and   resilient  darknes."    thai   refused   to   etay 
under      (SM,    240) 


The  deep  darkness  was   total  bi't  something  about  its 

speluncar  acoustics  focetcld,   clearing  Its  t.iroat 

iirjllowly,    ^reat   things      (PF,    12S) 

the  darkness  of  the  day,   shivering  with  cold,   with 

sadness,  with  loathing  for  itself     (G,   96) 

the   stunned,    starry   night      (L,    223) 

the  day    looked  (.Inched   and  wan      (DS,    17G) 

A   limpid  dawn   had   completely  unsheathed  one   side   of 

ths  empty  stj-eet...    the  matter-of-fact  manner  your g 

day  has   when   taking  over   from   night   in   a  well-g-oomed, 

well-watered   city      (aj,    295-6) 
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the  sight  of  a  sullen  day  sitting  for  its  picture  in  < 

puddle  Isn,   119) 

the  pale  sky  sick  cf  looking  or  fisheries   (DS,  77) 


the  melancholy,  surprised,  bleached,  harmless  heavens 

...  the  now  flushed  sky...  the  sky  turned  away  showin.j 

its  ethereal  vertebrae  (PF,  245) 

The  sky  was  dying   (P,  136) 

the  turquoise  sky  gazed  through  [the  l«afage]  with 

pensive  gaiety   (^,  55) 

the  hot  sky  with  a  few  white  hairs  thinly  combed 

back   (1,  25) 

a  sudden  nakedness  of  heaven  and  rlvf^r  smiled  <3S,18'') 

the  daytime  noon  stubbornly  keeping  abreast...(SM.144) 

The  sunny  noon  was  all  eyes   CL,  289) 

a  small  cloud.  In  no  way  defiling  the  face  of  the 

flurampr  day,  felt  Its  way  slowly  past  the  sun  (G,  346) 

a  cloud  every  now  and  then  palmed  the  sun   (DS,  15) 

a  malignant  cloud   (BM,  175) 

the  sun  that  had  been  lying  in  stats  on  the  parquetry 

...leaped  at  you,  climbed  the  dingy  soft  rur-gs  of  your 

Jersey  and  struck  yr^u  right  in  the  ^ace...(BS,  136) 


Prom  behind  a  black  tree  there  came  out  noiselessly  3 
gloomy  and  fleshful  Tioon.  A  cloud  slipped  a  nask  ovet 
it  In  passing,  which  left  visible  only  its  chubby 
chin   (OS,  88) 

^he  golden  yorse-clad  top  of  a  Iiill, 
its  shoulders  in  thick  oak  foliage 
the  tragic  loneliness  of  barren  flalds 


the  abrupt  Yayla  Mountains,  covered  up  to  their  rocky 
brows  with  the  karakul  of  the  dark  Tauric.  pine  {SM.244) 
Graveled  walks  gathered  and  stopped  at  a  rond- point  to 
watch  you  or  me  bend...   <»l,  307) 
An  intelligent  v 
3oe)   (cf.  "the 
Down  a  slope,  a  flagged  path  stepped  cautiously,  put- 
ting the  same  foot  first  every  time,  through  an  Iris 
garden  (SM,  30T) 
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a  nucceasion  of  terraces  whose  every  sto.-.e  step  eject- 
ed a  gaudy  grasshopper   (SM.  308) 

the  main  road  -  which,  having  finally  shaken  off  the 
last  shadow  of  the  fortress,  ran  mora  straight  and 
free  -  ...   (I,  16) 

[the  elovatlon  of  larid  by  subterranean  Inflation]  boul- 
ders moved  their  round  backs;  a  let^arijlc  stream  tum- 
bled otit  of  bed  and,  to  its  own  surprise,  turned  Into 
an  alpine  waterfall  <SS,  187) 

a  red  and  ferny  road  on  our  righ'.  turned  its  head  tie- 
fore  slanting  Into  the  wcortlcnd   (L,  l^L'I 
a  distsrf.  hill  scranibli.-ig  out  - 
tamed  -  frotr  the  wildernes 
tryino  to  swallow  it   (L,  15S) 

I  private  line  and  a  cross 

It  was  a  windy  and  shabby  crcssroads,  not  quite  grown 
to  the  rank  of  a  squaco. ..strnets  dJverglni  in  all 
directions,  Jumping  out  from  behind  corners, ..(fi,  173> 
of  the  cork  oaks  glis- 


(»1,    308) 

a  young  chestnut  tree,    still  unable  to  walk  alone  and 
thersfors   supported  by   a   stake      (G,    71) 
a   boulder   with   rowai-    saplinya   claDberir;g  oi'.to   It   (one 
had   turn-ad   to   ofTar   a  hand   to   the  younger)      (G,    91) 

the  firs  seemed  to  draw  in  the^r  gre<»r.  paws  under  tht-ir 
bright,    plump   load      (CH,    154) 

<i   thick   birch   bole   which   had  been   felled   not    long   be- 
fore  b\    a   thunderstorm    (an::   still    quiver4-t;  with   all    its 
leaves   from   the   sho'fc)...       (C,    261) 

the   f1rs   fjcavely   showed   M,e."r   ti>rcl«rcil   paws      [SF,    H) 
Trffii   aptieared    In   groups   and   sir.gly,    rf-volvirrg   coolly 
and  blandly,    displaying   the   latest   fashions      (CCL,    02) 
a   regiment  of  youn^   fir   trees,    lilentical   upstarts,    walk- 
ed  campusward,    behind  a   fence      (P,    144) 
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the  poplars  were  turning  their  ruffled  backs  to  a  sudden 
onslaught  of  wind   (L,  105) 

hug*  trees  would  advance  towards  us  to  cluster  self- 
consciously by  the  roadside  <L,  l'')S) 
A  last  panting  pine  was  talcing  a  well-earned  breather 
or  the  rock  It  had  reached  (L,  170) 

my  bodyguard  of  black  JurJ.pers  wat -hed  the  Starr,  and 
the  omens...   <^,  87) 

attending  to  the  sick  branch  of  a  gratef'jl  tre-  (PF,29i> 
tossing  remonstrative  trees  (TT.  64) 
tender  trees   (L,  16) 
the  solemn  pines  <£,  136) 
the  trees  writhed  and  rolled  (SH,  216) 
Hone  of  the  serried  tree  trunks  looked  this  way  (LH,  10) 
The  trens,  vernal  lindens.  Joined  the  hunt;  they  ad- 
vanced whispering  on  either  side,  overhead,  all  aiivjnd 
him  (NT,  56) 

the  sTBiling  forest   (P,  124) 
a  storm  of  heaving  lilac  bushes   (DS,  Ife) 
the  shivering  dardelions   (SM,  02) 
dandelions  trembled  in  the  wind  (DS,  16) 
a  bulging  round-headed  hoary  cactus  grew  bravely.., (PS. 
ar^emic  poppies  (AL,  117)  ^^^ 

the  aspen  leaves  which  are  quite,  quite  still  at  l^st, 
forgetful  of  Judas  <RI;,  129) 

A  lawn  both  dishevelled  and  baldlsh,  with  a  middle 
parting  of  asphalt...   <BS,  3) 

a  bed  of  ptllied  pansies,  each  of  their  upturned  faces 
showing  a  dark  nustache-llke  smudge  (SM.  305) 
a  mimosa,  which  bloomed  listlessly,  her  sleeves  trailing 
to  the  very  ground  <SF,  12) 

In  a  nervous  and  slender- leaved  nlmosa  grove...  (L,  16) 
a  speechless  glade  (L,  269) 

a  lovely,  lonely,  supercilious  yrove  (L,  142) 
moribund  cactuses  (P,  33) 

...its  population  of  asters  bathing  in  the  detached 
warmth  (L,  309) 

the  dappled  street,  lined  with  restless  trees  (G,  72) 
that  flat,  fallow  leaf  (the  first  casualty  of  the  sea- 
son)...  (SH,  119) 
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[the  atrcetj  lucing  a.nlde  one  of  the  trolley-car  numbers 
...crspt  on  in   obscurity...  the  street  chan^jed  its  n&nC| 
a/d  a  new  life  began...  the  street  blinked  and  ran  on 
(AU,  76) 

A  latticed  gallery  looked  across  its  garlanded  shoulder 
Into  the  garden  ar.d  turntd  sharply...   <A,  44) 
in  the  cshtray  an  insufficiently  stulibed  cigarette  was 
struggling  to  send  up  smoke   (DP,  109) 

a  half-squashed  cigarette  end  (she  n^ver  quite  crushed 
them  to  death)  with  grim  tenacity  of  llff  let  forth  a 
thin,  straight  thread  of  smoke   CDS,  62> 
Rockets  whizzed  up... and  with  a  bang  buret  Into  bright- 
colored  tears   (DS,  119) 

It  was  much  offer.ded  with  me,  that  letter,  it  demanded] 
explanations,  it  seemed  verily  to  elevate  Its  eyebrows, 
as  Its  outhor  did...   (DS,  128) 

the  thick  curtains  of  the  caffe  had  vjon  In  their  class 
struggle  with  loafing  draughts  (DS,  135-6) 
...punched  into  submisslveness  that  shrewish  pillow  (DS, 
211) 

A  rubber  ball. ..was  asleep  on  the  floor  (BS,  22) 
...t^.e  armchair  again  i-  Idlng  Its  arms  cesumed  its  in- 
scrutable expression  (which  might  have  been  one  of  con- 
temptua-js  dignity)   (RL,  34-5) 

a  kind  of  boudoir  doing  Its  best  to  look  charming  (RL. 
143) 

a  bay  window  which  had  seemed  to  change  its  mind  at  the 
last  moment  and  had  made  a  hdlf-hearted  attempt  to  re- 
vert to  an  ordinary  state  (RL,  15S) 

His  wide-brimmed  black  hat,  no  longer  feeling  at  homu, 
fell  off  the  peg   (OS,  22) 

[a  pen]  his  golden  wand. ..shed  a   big  black  tear  tSS.  53) 
the  bloLtlng  paper  had  drunk  its  fill  without  touching 
^he  bottom  (BS,  53) 

He.. .let  his  fountain  pen  suck  in  its  fill   (BS,  160) 
David's  toothbrush  gave  him  a  smile  of  recognition  (BS, 
85-G) 
Thft  window  attempl-ed  a  smile   (BS,  91) 
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unscrew  a  bulb  that  has  died  an  inexplicable  death  and 
acrew  in  another,  which  will  li^ht  up  in  my  face  with 
the  hideous  Instannv  of  a  dcagon's  egg  hatching  in  one's 
hand  (LA,  161) 

the  squat  little  white  church  on  a  hillock  tending  as  it 
were  the  isbas  that  looked  on  the  point  of  wandering 
away  <CTj,  169) 

Cinclnnatua  moved  the  table  and  began  dragging  it  back- 
wards as  it  shrieked  with  rage:  how  unwilling,  with  what 
shudderinga  it  moved  across  the  stone  floor  (I,  25) 
the  greengrocery,  with  a  glanr.e  over  Its  shoulder,  would 
cross  tha  street.  <G,  17) 

a  small  brown  piano  lay  supine,  tied  up  so  that  it  could 
not  rise,  and  with  Its  two  little  metal  soles  up  in 
the  air  (G,  19) 

the  gate. ..opened  so  angrily  that  he  nearly  fell  (KQK.25) 
A  blue-tinted  cork. ..hesitated  for  an  Instant,  thon 
rolled  in  a  semi-circle  to  the  edge  of  the  oilcloth- 
covered  table,  hesitated  again,  end  Jumped  off   (KQK, 
97-8) 

She  thrust  back  the  drawers  violently... leavln.;]  the 
deafened  desk...  She   tried  the  accursed  desk  again.  It 
cringed  and  stood  holding  its  breath  at  her  menacing 
approach  (»£,  184) 

the  shabby  room  which  alrfiady  had  an  apprehensive  un- 
natural look...  The  little  room  was  aware  it  was  being 
talked  about  and  was  assuming  a  mor*  and  more  strained 
expression  (K^,  225) 

Franz's  room  sulkily  faced  a  town  street  <K^,  231) 
the  pastry... lay  on  its  plate,  lonely,  despised,  un- 
wanted  <KQK.  234-5} 


(Changing  looks  of  tender  recognition  (P,  64) 


Thfi  dining-room  met  us  with. ..a  faded  smile   (L,  123) 
my  hassock  exhaling  a  weary  sigh  (L,  198) 
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this  subdued,  fri<jhtnneci-to-death  rocking  chair  (L,  276) 
rsearchin.j  f'jc  a  toy]  That  dusty  black  trunk?  It  looked 
grimly  negative   (PF,  124) 

a  nolic^-board  calnly  proclaimad. . .   <A,  216) 
i-lames  were  mounting  the  stairs,.  ..hand  In  hand,  -.ungue 
after  tongue,  conversing  and  horrmlnc;  happily...;  ex- 
cuse me,  said  a  polite  flamelet  holding  ope[^  the  door... 
CTT,  10?) 


the  cautious  crackling  of  a  page  whlcli  had  beer  vicious- 
ly criurpled  and  thro«n  Into  the  wastebasket  and  was 
making  a  pitiful  effort  to  uncrunple  itself  and  live 
iust  a  little  longer   {bS,  233) 

fthe  oil  furnace]  did  its  best  to  send  up  Its  weak  warn 
brfiatli  Lhroujh  registers  in  the  flijors   CP,  145> 
A  dlsRienbercd  newspaper  stirred  on  a  bench   <SM,  146) 
the  neglected  but  dignified  stairs  (ES,  22) 
Ca  -ractor]  with.. .a  3ham(^le:-sly  exposed  anatomy  (G,  15) 
[the  elevator]  groa'.ed  hint  with  the  small  sound  ho  knew, 
half  stamp,  halt  shiver,  and  Its  features  lit  up... 
blinked  but  did  not  move...  the  Inscrutable  stare  of  a 
thing  that  does  not  work... with  an  optical  snap,  the  lift 
closed  its  bright  brown  eyes  (BS,  22) 
a  self-conscious  vase   (RL,  143) 

a  vacuum  cleaner  was  putting  Its  whole  heart  into  an 
ardent  whirr  (E,  91) 

a  sheet  of  wrapping  paper. ..attempted  with  odious  frisk- 
Iness  to  wrap  Itself  around  my  legs   (E,  Bl) 

on  Its  flank 

.  hummed  in 

[blowing  out  the  candle]  the  first  attempt  fails,  a 

groggy  flame  squirms  and  ducks ;  then  comes  a  second 

lunge,  and  light  collapses   tSM.  IIO) 

The  ocean  seemed  to  rise  and  grope  In  the  darkness  and 

then  heavily  fall  on  Its  face^  (SM,  151) 

the  lazy  sighing  of  the  sea  was  more  audible  (SH,  24) 

they  crouched  on  the  brink  of  one  of  the  brook's  crystal 

shelves,  where,  before  falling,  it  stopped  to  have  its 

picture  taken  and  take  pictures  Itself  <A,  267) 

the  wires  -  six  thin  black  wires  -  were  doing  their  best 

to  slant  up,  to  ascend  skywards,  despite  the  lightning 
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blows  dealt  them  by  one  telegraph  pale  after  another;  but 
Just  as  all  six,  In  a  triumphant  swoop  of  pathetic  ela- 
tion, w«re  about  to  reach  the  top  of  the  window,  a  par- 
ticularly vicious  blow  would  bring  them  down,  as  low  as 
they  had  ever  been,  and  they  would  have  to  start  all 
over  again  (SH,  143) 

[chess]  the  pieces  and  squares  began  to  come  to  life  and 
exchange  impressions.   The  crude  might  of  the  queen...; 
the  pawns  grew  cleverer;  the  knights  stepped  forth  with 
a  Spanish  caracole...   CG,  183-4) 

a  grossly  exaggerated  shadow,  also  holding  a  nuff,  races 
beside  the  sleigh,  climbs  a  billow  of  snow,  and  is  gone 
(31,  99) 

the  weightless  paw  of  a  leafy  shadow  descended  upon  his 
left  shoulder;  it  slipped  off  again  at  the  next  step  (G, 
346)  ~ 

the  town  kept  trying  on  now  one  regime,  now  another,  and 
could  not  matce  up  its  finicky  mind  <^i  2) 
[houses]  crept  down  slopes,  stepping  on  their  own  shad- 
ows (I,  38) 

pale  bluish  houses,  which  have  tottered  up  from  their 
knees  to  climb  the  slope  (a  cypress  indicating  the 
way)   (SF,  7) 

the  peeled  walls  of  old  houses  toasting  their  tattoad 
backs  in  the  morning  sun  <G,  340) 

small  houses  poured  down  a  hill,  some  of  then,  in  their 
haste,  barely  missing  being  run  over  by  the  train  (PA, 77) 
I  the  desk  (BS, 

The  [telephone]  ringing  went  on  and  on,  with  brief 
pauses  to  catch  Its  breath.  It  did  not  wish  to  die;  it 
had  to  be  killed   (G,  168) 

five  paces  away  the  telephone  receiver  on  the  table  was 
cupping  its  ear  like  an  eavesdropper  In  a  farce  (1CQK.33) 
...the  telephone  placed  a  cold  hand  on  his  shoulder 
(KQK.  264) 

Joan. ..got  to  the  compelling  instrument  [telephone]  be- 
fore it  gave  up  (P,  31) 

a  dead  burnished  clock  (the  waxed  moustache  of  ten 
minutes  to  two)   (RL,  9) 

The  huge  black  clock  hand. ..is  on  the  point  of  making  its 
once-a-minute  gesture...  The  clock  face  will  slowly  tarn 
away,  full  of  despair,  contempt,  and  boredom.. .(KQK.  1) 
the  clock, ..was  gathering  Its  strength  to  strike  CA,231) 
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[the  car]  emitted  whines  of  agony  but  could  not  extri- 
cate one  tortured  rear  wheel  out  of  a  concave  inferno 
of  ice  (PP,  20) 

a  badly  disfigured  but  still  alert  mirror   ;»1,  303) 
Franz... recoiled  from  the  embrace  of  the  clowning  mirror 
and  made  for  the  door  (KQK.  23) 

The  looking  glass,  which  was  working  hard  that  night, 
reflected...  She  remained  unconscious  of  the  mirror's 
attention...   (KgK,  64) 

the  surprised  and  pleased  closet-door  mirror  <L,  121) 
the  mirrors  sailed  (£Ff  46) 

a  tipsy  but  meek  little  breeze,  fresh  from  a  visit  to 
some  public  garden  <E,  92) 

a  cold  breeze  lifted  with  invisible  finger  and  thumb  the 
thin  silvery  mane  of  the  old  mare   (BS,  106) 
the  little  puff  of  smoke  that  slowly  stretched  out  in 
midair,  was  folded  by  ghostly  fingers,  and  melted 
away   (DS,  65) 


With  the  help  of  the  lashing  rain  the  wind  tried  to  open 

the  window  but  failed  (KQK.  98) 

the  wind  searched  him  cruelly...   (C,  96) 

the  wind,  a  blind  phantom,  covering  his  face  with  his 

sleeves,  swept  low  through  the  deserted  street  (TH,  119) 


I  found  its  [the  lamp's]  pulse  and  the  opal  globe  melted 
into  light  (RL,  35) 
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11,1  Details 
a)   Visual  Minutiae 


A  bit  of  porous  plastec...,  with  a  soiled  c 

turned  back  and  a  pad  of  cotton  awry,  could  be  seen 

in  the  fold  of  his  neck   (BS,  144} 

[l3  noted  one  pink  petal  lying  on  the  loam  and  a 

small  ant  Investigating  its  decayed  edge   (SM,  221} 

the  dallcate  transverse  furrows  of  dry,  hot  rouged 

lips  <AL,  IIS) 

[riding  the  bicycle]  between  two  flat  leaves  and  then 

between  a  small  stone  and  the  hole  from  which  it  had 

been  dislodged  the  evening  before   tSM,  209) 

iron  railings  on  which  moribund  maple  leaves  would 

pause  in  their  flight  between  bare  branch  and  wet 

pavement  (AP,  70) 

■  the  brown  re- 
There  were  bits  of  cobweb  In  the  corners  of  the 
latticework.  On  the  ledge  a  dead  fly  lay  on  its 
back  <BD,  38-9) 

that  bug  patiently  walking  up  the  Inside  window  of 
the  office  (L,  213} 

a  gardner's  hose  to  which  some  of  the  gravel  over 
which  the  hose  has  Just  slithered  adheres  ISn,    305) 
a  horsefly  with  satiny  eyea  settled  on  his  sleeve 
(G,  89) 

on  the  soft  red  sand  one  could  make  out... the  Dunlop 
stripe  left  by  Tanya's  bicycle,  dividing  into  two- 
waves  at  the  turn,  and  a  heel  dent  where  with  a  light 
mute  movement  containing  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
pirouette  she  had  slid  off  it  to  one  side   <G,  97) 
arms  and  legs  were  of  a  deep  golden  brown,  with 
scratches  like  tiny  dotted  lines  of  coagulated  ru- 
bies  (L,  113) 
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the  dubious  tub  (tha  question  mark  of  a  hair  inside) 
(L,  40) 

b)  Characteristic  Details  ("all  X  and  Y"  formula) 
a  puppet,  all  nose,  chin,  and  hump   (^,  119) 


the  abject  room,  all  bed  and  bidet  (L,  24) 

she  was  all  rose  and  honey  (L,  113) 

Lo  was  all  gooseflesh  and  grit   (L,  169) 

CHumbert]  all  Adam's  apple  and  heart  <L,  195) 

a  dismal  district,  all  dump  and  ditch   (L,  271;LS,200) 

it  was  all  drink  and  drugs   (L,  278) 

[a  crying  girl]  all  wrinkles  and  bawling  mouth  (SH,  92) 

an  unforgettable  handwriting,  all  thorns  and  bristles 

(^,  168) 

the  night  was  all  bone  and  flesh  (RL,  181) 

a  sparrow  all  fluff  and  heart  (BS,  39) 

a  great  glacier  all  rubble  and  Icefall   <LA,  167) 

[a  bank]  all  polished  surfaces,  plate  glass,  and 

potted  plants   CTT,  9) 


[participants  of  a  convention]  all  first  names  and 
business  and  booze   (L,  261-2) 

the  soggy  black  night,  full  of  ripple  and  stir  <L,  128) 
The  sunny  noon  was  all  eyes   (L,  289) 
[Ada]  suddenly  all  albows,  sprawling  forward  (A,  62) 
The  day. ..had  been  pact  Jewel,  part  mud  (VS,  219) 
[train  compartment]  full  of  knees  and  feet  and  el- 
bows  (RL,  183) 

c)  Suggestive  Details 

[a  restaurant]  where  there  are  wine  stains  on  the  table 
cloth  and  a  good  deal  of  foreign  babble   (L,  2S) 
a  bleary,  incredibly  wrinkled  old  woman. ..with  the 
small  face  of  a  melancholy  tortoise  and  big  shuffling 
feet  (5H,  45) 
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dialogues  conducted. ..from  window  to  window  < 

some  narrow  blue  alley  In  an  ancient  town  with  water 

so  precious,  and  the  misery  of  donkeys,  and  rugs  for 

sale,  and  minarets,  and  foreigners  and  melons,  and 

the  vibrant  morning  echoes   (P,  3i) 

[a  soulful  oil  painting]  "Three  Old  Friends"  (lad,  nag, 

dog)   (P,  127) 


d)  Gestures  and  Facial  Movements 

the  one-hand  downward  loose  shake  of  weary  relinquish- 
ment; the  two'hand  dramatic  splash  of  amazed  distress; 
and  the  "disjunctive"  motion  -  hands  traveling  apart 
to  signify  helpless  passivity  <P,  41) 
She  still  had  the  curious  trick  -  shared  by  two  or 
three  other  small-town  young  women  within  Pnln's  lim- 
ited ken  -  of  giving  you  a  delayed  little  tap  on  the 
sleeve  in  acknowladgcnent  of,  rather  than  In  retalia- 
tion- for,  any  remark  reminding  her  of  soma  minor  lapse 
(P,  152) 

Pnln  waved  a  hand  at  the  raconteur  In  a  Russian  dis- 
gusted "oh -go-on- with-you"  gesture   (P,  160) 
Pnln  bowed  deeply  to  them  with  an  "I-am-dlsarmed" 
spreading  of  both  hands  (P,  16i) 


Her  hands  held  for  a  moment  an  invisible  melon  (L,  196] 
"But  what  have  I  said?"  the  young  instructor  inquired 
of  the  company,  spreading  out  his  palms  like  a  dis- 
ciple In  Leonardo's  Last  Supper  (PF.  268) 


an  ancestral  mannerism  -  for  example,  this  (wagging 
his  left  forefinger  three  times  at  the  height  of  his 
temple),  which  my  mother  did  in  casual,  pacific  de- 
nial  (A,  240) 


when  name-dropping,  [he]  always  qualified  such  s  person 
as  "anawmousJy  rich"  with  awed  amorous  gusto,  throwing 
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"And  to  thlnlc,"  cried  Ada  with  a  kind  of  squar«  shake 
of  stiff  hands  as  if  dropping  a  lirt  or  a  tray   (A,529) 
"... don't  ask  me  how"  (double-hand  gesture  of  horri- 
fied itinorance)   (A,  233-4) 

Ker  husband. ..made  a  Russian  slicing  gesture  with  his 
hand  across  his  Adam's  apple  (meaning:  I'm  being 
slaughtered)   <GL,  28) 

In  regard  to  the  novels  of  modern  ktniijcb  writers  he 
would  say,  with  the  "empty- handed"  Russian  gesture 
of  inutility,  "Dull,  dull!"   (LL,  51) 

"But  how,  how  can  it  bel"  cried  Ilya  Borlsovlch,  with 
■  Russian  splash-gesture  of  helpless  dismay   (LL,  56) 
he  would  wave  a  limp  hand  in  the  Russian  gesture  of 
despair  and  dismissal   (SO,  295} 

"...don't  get  up,"  she  cried,  patting  the  air  with  one 
hand   (IT,  42) 

I  indicated  to  Bel  -  i^o  was  displaying  her  palms  in 
a  polite  R-^issian  allusion  -  the  dining-room  toilet 
(LH,  165) 

"Thank  youl"  chanted  Mrs.  Thayer,  as  she  received  her 
glass,  raising  her  linear  eyebrows,  on  that  bright  note 
of  genteel  inquiry  which  is  meant  to  combine  the 
notions  of  surprise,  unworthiness ,  and  pleasure  (P, 
156) 

Charlotte  [swapping  parental  woes  with  some  other  lady] 
made  that  niittonal  grimace  of  feminine  resignation 
(eyes  rolling  up,  mouth  drooping  sideways)   (L,  7R} 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  famous  Lollta  smile, 
namely:  while  the  tender,  nectared,  dimpled  brigl-Ltness 
played,  it  was  never  directed  at  the  stranger  in  the 
room  but  hung  in  Its  own  remote  flowered  void,  so  to 
spea>c,  or  wandered  with  myopic  softness  over  chance 
objects   (L,  2BB) 

11.2   L'Eclat  Slnqulier 

co"*"(DP''  50)*'^  °"  "*"  straining  to  hold  up  a  bal- 

a  small  courtyard,  filled  with  various  parts  of  the 
dismantled  moon  ti,  i6)  t-        t  = 

the  lake,  where  a  swan  floats  arm  In  arm  with  Its  re- 
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Cartesian  devils  called  amerikanalcie  zhitell  ("Amecican 
inhabitants")  -  minute  qoblins  of  glass  riding  up  and 
down  in  glass  tubes  filled  with  pink-  or  lilac-tinted 
alcohol  as  real  Americans  do. ..in  the  shafts  of  trans- 
parent skyscrapers  as  the  office  lights  go  out  In  the 
greenish  sky   (SM,  239) 

...to  my  childish  eyes  looking  across  the  vast  expanse 
of  parkland  that  used  to  grace  the  center  of  the  city, 
[the  skyscrapers]  appeared  remote  and  lilac-colored,  and 
strangely  aquatic,  mingling  as  they  did  their  first 
cautious  lights  with  the  colors  of  the  sunset  and  re- 
vealing, with  a  kind  of  dreamy  candor,  the  pulsating  in- 
side of  their  semi-transparent  structure   (TE,  126) 
the  bathroom  trtiere  three  oc  four  senile  mosquitoes  slept 
on  the  whitewashed  wall   (KQK.  61) 

Several  rleuses.  a  few  of  which  were  still  wearing  their 
tight  black  summer  toiinets,  had  settl-id  on  the  vermilion 
railing  along  the  lakeside,  with  their  tails  to  the  path 
and  watched  which  of  th«n  would  stay  staunchlly  perched 
at  the  approach  of  the  next  passerby.  The  majority 
flapped  waterward  as  Ada  and  Van  neared;  one  twitched 
its  tail  feathers  and  made  a  movement  analogous  to  "bend- 
ing one's  kneea"  but  saw  It  through  and  remained  on  the 
railing   (A,  525) 

He  Jumped  a  puddle  where  two  dung-Bseetles  had  fastened 
onto  a  straw,  getting  In  each  other's  way,  and  printed 
his  sole  on  the  edge  of  the  road:  a  highly  significant 
footprint,  ever  looking  upward  and  ever  seeing  him  who 
has  vanished   (G,  90) 

the  palette  of  maple  leaves  on  brown  sand  (SM,  40) 
A  train  stretched  over  the  viaduct;  the  yawn  begun  by  a 
woman  in  the  lighted  window  of  the  first  cac  was  com- 
pleted by  another  woman  -  In  the  last  one   (G,  337) 
one  of  those  vestibule  chairs  which  are  doomed  to  accom- 
modate things,  not  people   <AP,  73) 


Ada. ..pointed  to  a  lawnslde  circular  sign,  rlmned  with 
red,  saying:  Chlens  Interdlts  and  depleting  an  impossi- 
ble black  mongrel  with  a  white  ribbon  around  its  neck: 
Why,  she  wondered  should  the  Swiss  magistrates  forbid 
one  to  cross  highland  terriers  with  poodles?   (A,  524) 
I'm  especially  fond  of  Its  weeping  cedar,  the  arboreal 
counterpart  of  a  very  shaggy  dog  with  hair  hanging  over 
Its  eyes   (SO,  55) 
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"We  will  now  take  youc  luggage  and  a  taxi,"  said  Pnln 
(P,  107) 

ccack  nuts,  crack  Jokes  (1,    57) 

my  rear  wheels  only  whined  in  slosh  and  anguish  (L,2B3) 
luld  be  turned  Inside  out  and  against 


collecting  old  masters  and  young  mistresses  (A,  4) 
"Don't  take  candy  or  rides  from  strangers"  (L,  167) 
surfers  and  surgeons  saved  him  (A,  381) 
[RltaJ  would  have  given  herself  to  any  pathetic  crea- 
ture or  fallacy   <L,  260) 


he  spoke  Russian  with  difficulty  and  boredom   {P,  190) 

Gorged  with  landscapes  and  rich  local  food   <BS,  225) 
with  the  sun  in  her  eyes  and  a  dog  In  her  arms  (LP. 32) 
swallowing  her  venom  and  her  tears   <L,  97) 
burning  with  desire  and  dyspepsia   <L,  132) 
stepfathers  with  motherless  girls  on  their  hands  and 
knees  (L,  174) 

in  modish  sullenness  and  bluish  furs  (A,  14) 
full  of  mirth  and  wine  <E0,  III,  23) 
fought  Insomnia  and  the  fire  of  the  clap   (A,  409) 
spoke  in  a  thick  stream  of  apprehensiveness  and  hali- 
tosis  (BS,  222) 

salvaged  from  the  perils  of  life  or  sea  Ca,  167) 

...let  it  pass.  Let  me  pass  too  (BS,  14) 

[PilgraraJ  saw  neither  active  service  nor  exotic  Lepi- 

doptera   (AU,  SI) 

Anyone  who  called,    flesh  or  voice     (A,    527) 
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despite  all  the  fuss  and  faces  she  made 
as  the  drug  and  hope  wear  off  <Lt  221) 
granite  and  gravity  had  been  c 


coTifortably  lappirfj  and  lauding  the  cocktails  (P,  157) 

came  back  in  a  sleigh,  in  a  heap,  in  a  snowstorm  (SM. 

168) 

I  Vfas  losing  my  time  and  my  wits   (L,  255) 

he  shook  Ills  head  and  iny  hand  (I^,  104) 

half  opened  his  rnouth  and  the  front  door  (b,  296) 

slipped  into  Demon's  arms  and  swan~slelgh  (A,  12) 

I'm  all  enchantment  and  ears  <A,  71) 

leaving.. .for  New  York  and  death  (TT,  63) 

walked  back  to  the  woods  and  widowhood  (TT,  91) 

clearing  ay  throat  and  holding  my  heart  (L,  205) 

a  feeling  of  comfort  and  peace  in  his  heart  as  well  as 

behind  his  cars   (K^,  45) 

with  a  sordid  purpose  in  his  heart  and  a  loaded  gun 

in  his  pocket  iPF,    78) 

A  Change  of  environment  Is  the  traditional  fallacy 

upon  which  doomed  loves,  and  lungs,  rely   (L,  241) 

[gun  adv«rtl semen t]  Paxtlcularly  wall  adapted  for  use 

in  the  home  and  car  as  well  as  on  the  person  <L, 

218,  303) 

12,2  Meiosls  and  Litotes 

Dreyer  recalled  not  without  pleasure  the  enigmatic 
disorder  he  had  left  behind  (K^K,  73) 
[bed  slippers]  This  pair  of  slippers  (his  modest  but 
considerate  gift)  our  lovers  kept  in  the  lower  drawer 
Of  the  corner  cheat,  for  life  not  unfrequently  imi- 
tates the  French  novelists   (KQK.  102) 

leaving  his  girl  friends  to  their  own  devices,  which 
were  not  negligible  (KQK.  154) 

[Tom,  the  dog]  too,  looked  ennuled.  He  was  not  over- 
fond  of  Frwiz  (KflK,  217) 

he  had  prepared  a  fortune  to  leave  to  his  not  ungrate- 
ful widow  (Kjjt,  223) 

[Pnln]  was  not  altogether  miscast  as  a  teacher  of 
Russian  <P,  ii) 
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Pnln,  with  a  not  unhappy  sigh,  started...   (P,  77) 
I  have  read,  not  without  pleasure,  my  cominents  (PF.81) 
a  not  unkindly  writer  of  fugitive  poetry   (PP|  ICl) 
Van  (whom  shf   supposed,  lot  incorrectly,  to  be  the 
little  chatelaine's  "young  man")   (A,  154) 
the  daughter  of  peasants. ..were  not  seldon  more  fityl- 
ish  than  their  mlddle-mlddle-clasa  or  upper-upper- 
class  companions   (A,  352) 

having  empasned  them  with  not  unlescian  lust  (A,  354} 
I... observed  with  a  not-unpleasant  thrill...  (A,  54S) 
no  human  force  in  the  world  could  now  shake  the  de- 
cision he  had  formed  of  killing  himself;  even  I  could 
do  nothing,  I  who  always  had  had  such  an  ideal  influ- 
ence on  him.  The  minutes  I  lived  through  were  anything 
but  pleasant   (DS,  149) 

A3  I  am  far  froai  being  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  rule,  I 
an,  sure  to  have  unwittingly  expressed  certain  notions 
in  my  book,  which  correspond  perfectly  to  the  dialec- 
tical demands  of  the  current  moment  (DS,  168) 
Mac. .none  too  gently  rapped  him. ..behind  the  ear  (B5, 
206) 

>  delivering 

Apparently,  however,  not  everything  was  well  IJ,    105) 
:.  overbrlciht  optimist   (A, 

the  strange  habit  of  human  death  (RL.  31) 

12.3   Cominent 

"You're  a  liar,  a  coward  and  a  fool,"  said  Mari;ot 
Csumminq  him  up  rather  neatly]   (LD,  54) 
"A  miracle  saved  us,"  she  later  told  Franz  (for  peopl- 
talk  very  lightly  of  miracles)   CK2K,  160) 
[Professor  Biorenge]  "definitely  felt"  (It  is  truly  a 
wonder  how  prone  these  practical  people  are  to  feel 
rather  than  think)  that...   (p,  141) 

"Oust  to  dust"  (the  dead  are  good  mixers,  that's  quite 
certain,  at  least)   (TT,  93) 

Mary,  who  wis  In  the  act  of  bijstllng  out  again  -  won- 
derful how  fast  they  move  and  how  little  they  do, 
those  rumpy  young  nurses   <L,  244) 

He  guessed  he  would  be  seeing  me  before  I  left.  Why 
do  those  people  guess  so  much  and  shave  3^  little...! 
(L,  277) 
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[In  refer'^nce  to  th«  bruta)  trio  arrestlnci  Krug]  O 
Joyoua,  red-hot,  inpatient  youthi   (BS,  208) 
[The  vuljar,  si:upld  Mac  calls  his  equally  vulgar  sweet- 
heart by  a  "sdcret  diminutive"]  I-tjitlon  is  the 
sesame  of  love   (BS,  207) 

12.4   Verbal  Incongruity 

a  false  truth  dawned  upon  Oswin  Bretwit  <£F,  179) 
the  gentle  Germans  roared  into  Paris   <AL,  114) 
We  do  not  rape  as  good  soldiers  do  (L,  90) 
the 
of  i 

he  energetically  struck  jp  useful  acquaintances  (G,  202} 
Kirghiz  actors. ..staged  there  a  spoTitaneous  per- 
formance (P,  81) 

a  lover  of  art  and  a  perfect  fool   (SF,  19) 
Revolution  was  in  full  swing  <RL,  23) 
a  great  expert  in  cheap  Hindu  lore  (BS.  65) 
in  the  goodness  of  his  crooked  heart   (A,  256) 
Kcug  could  take  aim  at  a  flock  of  the  moat  i>opuI«r 
and  sublime  human  thoughts  and  bring  down  a  wild  goose 
any  time   (BS,  31) 

This  play  -  essentially  idiotic,  eve >  ideally  idiotic, 
or,  putting  it  another  way,  ideally  constructed  on  the 
solid  conventions  of  traditional  dramaturgy  -  deals 
with  the  torments  of  a  middle-aged,  rich  and  reli- 
gious French  lady  suddenly  Inflamed  by  a  sinful 
passion  for  a  young  Russian  named  Igor,  who  has  turned 
up  at  her  chateau  and  fallen  In  love  with  her  daugh- 
ter Angfellque.  An  old  friend  of  the  family. . .con- 
veniently knocked  together  by  the  author  out  of  mys- 
ticism and  lechery,  is  Jealous  of  the  heroine's  In- 
terest in  Igor,  while  she  in  turn  is  Jealous  of  the 
letter's  attentions  to  Ang^Iique;  in  a  word,  it  is  all 
very  co.-npelling  and  true  to  life   (LI,  71) 
"it  la  not  only  In  Germany  that  murderers  exist,  we 
have  our  Landrus,  thank  heaven,  so  that  you  arc  not 
alone  IDS,    198) 

Alexander  Yakovlevich  had  turned  out  at  the  last 
minute  to  be  a  Protestant   (C,  324) 

some  helpful  com^iatrlot  of  mine  would  sooner  or  later 
point  out  to  the  Interested  party  [i.e.,  the  Gestapo] 
sundry  passages  In  one  of  ny  books...   (AL,  116) 
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a   herdsman   repnrted   by   portable   radio   to   t.lie..  .Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  on  the  birth  of  a  lainiJ     (P,   81) 
[Kruq]   was   vjiven   a  proijram  of   the  co:ifrontatior   cere- 
mony     (3S,    ?33) 

Sovereign  Society  of  Solicitous  RepcbllcK  (A,  341) 
ail  iro.iic  HespefMS  ruse  in  a  milkinan's  humdrum  sky 
(A,    355) 

Russia   -   the  rountiy  of  Tolstoy, 
nikov,    and  other   grea'   and   good  n 
fProfesaor  Blnrenge'a  lecture  on  French  literature} 
on   General   Doulanger  and  De   Bferanjer      (?,    liP.) 
'.he   rob'.i^t   phllJstine, .  .accepting, ..four-letter  words 
in  a  banal   novel   will   he  qjlto   shocked   by   their   ab- 
sence  here      (L,    G) 

:   de 
75) 

his  victim  wovld  blissfully  sneeze  after  a  pinch  of 
the  lethal  stuff  (KJ^i.  1^2) 

our  cynical  ai^e  of  frenzied  hotcros^xualism   <PF,  17C) 
a  few  absoliitcly  niarvelous  metaphors  marring  the 
otherwisf:  total  ineptltuile  of  thra  tale   (A,  Sdfl) 
[the  fact  that  Pnin  speaks  French]  would  be  unfair  lo 
our  Mr.  Smith,  who  gives  the  elementary  cour^in  this 
term  and,  naturally,  is  required  tc  be  only  one  lesson 
ahead  o£  his  students  (P,  142) 

tPnin  also  reads  French]   Then  we  can't  use  him  at 
all...  we  believe  only  in  speech  records  and  other 
mechanical  devices.  No  boolcs...   (P,  143) 
Somebody  had  told  [herj  that  by  the  time  one  had 
mastered  the  Russian  alphabet  one  could  practically 
read  "Anna  Karamazov"  in  the  original   (P,  10) 
[an  "impressive"  Soviet  documentary  film,  "supposed 
to  contain  not  a  jot  of  propaganda"]   ^Jandsome,  un- 
kempt girls  marched  In  an  Immemorial  Spring  Festival 
with  banners  bearing  snatches  of  old  Russian  ballads 
such  as  "Ruki  proch  ot  Korei. "  "3as  les  mains  devant 
la  Cor fee."  "La  paz  vencera  a  _la  querra."  "Per  Fripde 
besieqt  den  Krief  [sic!  J"   Tp,  81)"il(i 
[the  stui id  soldiers  guarding  the  bridge]  nodded  in 
grave  judiaious  assent.. .their  honest  intelligent 
faces  lit  up  by  that  civic  ardor  which  transfigures 
the  plainest  man  (B5,  13-14) 

^^°  The  first  two  slogans  are  Russian  and  French  ('Hand 
off  Korea'),  the  latter  two  arc  Spanish  ind  German 
('Peace  will  conquer  war'}. 
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with  wonderful  professional  precision  and  savoic-falce. 
Mac  suddenly  dealt  Krug  a  cutting  backhand  blow  with 
the  edge  of  his  pig-iron  paw  (BS,  199) 
earnfist  freshmen  inscribed  [in  the  margins  of  library 
books]  ; uch  helpful  glocses  as  "Description  of  nature," 
or  "Irony";  ai'd  in  a  pretty  edition  of  Hallarm&'s 
poems  an  especially  able  scholiast  had  already  under- 
lined in  violet  ink  the  difficult  word  oiseaux  and 
scrawled  above  It  "birds."   (P,  137) 

[Hermann's  praise  of  Corunurisin  as  "a  great  and  neces- 
sary thing"]  history  had  never  yet  known  such  en- 
thusiasm, asceticism,  and  unselfishness,  such  faith 
in  the  1.7ipending  sameness  of  us  all...  Communisin 
shall  ir.deed  create  a  beautifully  square  world  of 
identical  brawny  fellows,  broad-shouldered  and  mlcro- 
cephal >U3   (DS,  30) 

Sybil... with  so  rapt  a  look  on  her  f.ice  that  one  mi'jht 
have  supposed  she  had  just  thought  up  a  -lew  recipe 
(PF,  91) 

kerchiefed  peasant  girls  weeding  a  garden  path  on  their 
hands  and  knees...  <The  happy  days  when  they  would  be 
cleaning  streets  and  digging  canals  for  the  State  were 
still  beyond  the  horizon.}   (SM,  SO) 
roaring  my  favorite  hymn   (^,  159) 
digging  an  underground  passage  to  freedom  and  re- 
rapture   (BS,  233) 

After  a  brief  period  of  fashionable  religious  con- 
version, during  which  grace  descended  upon  him  and 
he  undertook  some  rather  ambiguous  pilgrimages,  which 
ended  In  a  decidedly  scandalous  adventure,  he  had 
turned  his  dull  eyes  towards  barbarou.-;  Moscow  (SF,  25) 
Two  Interesting  characteristics  distinguished  Leonard 
Blorenge,  Chairman  of  French  Literature  and  Language; 
he  disliked  Literature  and  he  had  no  French  <P,  140) 

12.5   Klnbote  -  Scholarly  Commentator 


tKinbote  has  taken  care  to  present  himself  as  a  friend 
and  walking  companion  of  Shade]   [Shade]  displayed 
such  fastidious  care  in  his  choice  of  fellow  ramblers 

{PF,  IBS) 

[hostile  imputations  made  against  Kinbote]  to  asperse 
the  competence,  and  perhaps  honesty,  of  [the  poem's] 
present  editor  and  commentator   (^,  14) 
«y  Foreword  has  been,  I  trust,  not  too  skimpy.   Other 
notes,  arranged  in  a  running  commentary,  will  certain- 
ly satisfy  the  most  voracious  reader  (PP,  28) 
I  trust  the  reader  has  enjoyed  this  note  <^,  J^^nnolp 
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Frank   [the  publisher], ..has  asked  ma  to  mention  in  ray 
Preface. ..that   I   alone   am   responsible   for   any  mistakes 
in  my   commentary.    Insert  before  a   professional.      A  pro- 
fessional  proofreader   has   carefully   rechecked.  ..C^,    18) 
The   poet  began  Carto  Two. ..on  July   5,    his   sixtieth 
birthday  (see  ncte  to  line  l8i,    "today").     Hy  slip  - 
change   to   sixty-first      (PF,    148) 

Haud  Shade,    1869-1950,   Samuel  Shade's  sister.     At  her 
death.  Hazel    (born  1934)   was  net  exactly  a  "babe"  as 
implied   in   line   90      (PP,    113)    (Shade   simply   says   that 
Aunt  Maod  was   still   living  when  Hazel   was   bornl] 
C"A   thousand  years   a<jo   five  minutes   were  /  Equal    to   f^rty 
ounces   of    fine   sand"    (11,    120-21)J      In   the   left   margin, 
and   parallel    to   it;    "In   the  Mlddls  Ages   an  houc  was 
equal    to   4U0  ounces   of   fine   sand   or   22,560   atoms."      I 
an  unable   to   check   cither   this   statement   or   the  poet's 
':alculations   in  regard   to   five  minutes,    i.e.,    three 
hundred   seconds,    since   I   do   not   see  how  4B0  can  be 
divided   by    300   or   vice   versa...      (PF,    117)       [60  minutes 

equal    480  ounces;    G  minutes   •     '"    '    -.-...-- 

S  ounces;    5  minutes  ■ 


[KinboLei]  "Personally,  1  have  not  known  any  lunatics" 
{PF,    237) 

[an   anonymous   note   intended   for  Kinbote]    "You   have 
hal real   bad,    chuir",    meaning  evidently   "hallu- 
cinations"     (PF,    98)      [actually,    "halitosis"] 
very   enjoyable  meeting  of   students   and   teachers    (at 
which  I  had  exuberantly  thrown  off  my  coat  and  shown 
several   willing   pupils   a   few  of   the  amusing   Tiolds   em- 
ployed  by  Zemblan  wrestlers)      (PP,    98) 

[Kintiote's  vegetarianism  -  he  brings  fruit  with  htm  in 
his  briefcase]  My  free  and  simple  demeanor  set  every- 
body at  ease     (PF,    21) 

[Askeu  about  the  ping-pong  tables  in  his  basement]   I 
asked,   was   it  a   cripie?      No,    he   said,    but   why   two}    "Is 
that   a   crime?"   I   countered,    and   they   all   laughed      (PF, 
JTT  ~ 

[Kinbote  makes  the  ludicrous  suggestion  to  translate 
Marvell's   "quite  regardless  of"   by  Proncii   "sans   le 
moindre   igard  pour"   which   is   metrically  absurd     Tpf, 

zii-i)  ]        " 

TKinbote  takes  Shade's  metaphorical  "big  trucks"  (1, 
934)  literally  and  comments:  "I  do  not  remember  hearing 
very  often  'bl:j  trucks'  passing..."  (PF,  271)  ] 
[Kinbote,  the  homosexual,  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
incredible  excuse  of  a  boy  to  get  out  of  a  date  with 
an  ugly  girl  by  Sciying  he  had  forgotten  an  important 
appointment  with  a  chum  (PF,  196)  J 
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Introduction 

IV 3   in  Comparative  Lltera- 


^   Se-   Lndjnila  A.   Foster,    "Nahokov  in  Rjssian   Emigr':   Criti- 


cism",   Jn  A   Boole   of   Thlacs   about  Vladimir  Nabokov,    edited 
by  Carl   R.^ProTfer    (Ann  Arbor,    1974),    pp.    42-fi3;   Gleb 
Stiuve,    "Notes   on  Nabokov     as   a  Russian  Wrltsc",    in  Wabo- 
j(ov.    The  Han   and   His   Work,    edited   by  L.S.    Dembo   <Kadl3on, 
T557),    pp.    45-S6,    esp.    pp.    46  &   54}   Simon  Karlinsky,    "K.i- 
Mkov  and  Chekbov:    the   lesser   Russian   tradition",   Trl- 
Quarterly.    17  (winter  1970),    8-9;   Nikolay  Andreyev  and 
VladJmir   Meldle   on  Sirin,    In  The  Complect Ion  of   Russian 
Llterdture.    edited  by  Andrew  Field    tEIarmondsworth,    1973), 
esp.    pp.    231-2,    239,   »    240j    Pierre  DommergueB,    "Entretien 
avec  Vladimir  Nabokov",   Lea   1 argues  modernes.    62:1    (19E8), 
94. 


i/erse  W  A] 
n,    witK  a  < 


I  commentary', 
nir  N.ibokov  (Bolllngen  Series,  LXXII) ,  4  vols. 
1964),    vol.    Ill,    p.    32. 


■  Ibid..  17;  cf.    "Foreword",  DS,  7,  SM,    28,  79,  SO,  189. 

Nabfikov  has  repeatedly  stressed  his  poor  ;:oiwnand  of  Ger- 
man; cf.  Jane  Howard,  "Nobody's  daughter  is  named  Lollta 
now".  Life.  57  (November  20,  19C4),  68,  Dieter  E.  Zimmer, 
Despot  in  melner  Welt.  Bin  Gesprach  mit  Vladimir  Nah^kov", 
Die  Zeit.  44  (October  28,  1966),  20,  "Foreword",  KQK.  vlU, 
"Foreword",  DS,  9,  "Foreword",  I,  5,  SO,  151,  189.  Not 
only  In  view  of  Nabokov's  EO  commentary  does  this  avowed 
lack  of  German  seem  extremely  doubtful. 
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Notes  Chaptci 


Vladimir  Nabokov,  "Childhood"  (1921).  Part  of  the  poem  is 
quoted  by  Andrew  Field  In  his  Nabokov.  His  Life  in  Art 
(Boston,  1967),  p.  46. 

See  John  G.  Hayman,  "A  Conversation  with  Vladimir  Nabokov 
-  with  Digressions",  The  Twentieth  Century.  166  (Dec. 
1959),  446. 

Asked  which  of  the  languages  he  speaks  he  considers  most 
beautiful,  Nabckov  answered:  "Hy  head  says  English,  my 
heart,  Russian,  my  ear,  French."  (SO,  49). 

In  an  interview  Nabckov  has  said:  "In  1935,  my  wife  and 
I  decided  to  go  to  America  and  live,  since  the  language 
there  was  the  language  I  wished  to  be  near."  (Douglas 
M.  Davis,  "On  the  Banks  of  Lake  Leman.  Mr.  Nabokov  Re- 
flects on  Lolita  snd  Oneqin".  The  National  Observer, 
June  19, 


See  Ludmila  A.  Foster,  "Nabokcv  in  Russian  Emigre  Crit- 
icism", pp.  45-47,  and  the  two  articles  by  Nikolay 
Andreyev  and  Vladimir  Weidle  in  The  Complect ton  of 
Russian  Literature,  pp.  233  &  23B.   The  Nobel  prize 
winner  Eunin  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  in  refer- 
ence to  Nabokov!  "Un  rncnstrel  mals  quel  ecrivain" 
(Jacques  Croisfe,  "Le  cas  Nabokov  ou  la  blessure  de 
I'extl",  La  revue  des  deux  mondes.  16  [Aug.  15,  1959], 
665). 

"Foreword",  1,    6. 

"Foreword",  E,    10. 

"Foreword",  DS,  7. 

"Foreword",  DS,  7. 

In  Look  at  the  Harlequins  I  the  narrator  writes,  having 
finished  his  last  Russian  novel:  "The  Russian  type- 
writer was  closed  like  a  coffin.  The  end  of  The  Dare 
had  been  delivered  to  Patria."   (Ui,  120) 

Line  92  of  Nabokov's  poem  "Fame"  (1942)  (P&P,  109). 

,  supplement  to 


'Playback",  TrlQuarterly.  17  (winter 
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Notes  Chapter  I 


"On  a  Book  Entitled  Lollta".  repr.  In  The  Annotated  Lo- 
llta.  ed.  by  Alfred  Appel,  Jr.  (New  Yori<7  1970),  pp.~5l8- 
319.   An  interesting  sidelight  appears  in  Nabokov's  after- 
word to  the  Russian  translation  of  Lollta.  where  he  writes 
that  "that 'marvelous  Russian'  which,  I  always  thought, 
constantly  awaited  me  somewhere. ..turns  out  to  be  non- 
existent." (quoted  by  Irwin  Weil,  "Odyssey  of  a   trans- 
lator", TrlQuarterly.  17  [Winter  1970],  282.) 

Comparing  his  Russian  to  his  English  poems,  Nabokov  re- 
marks that  the  latter  lack  "that  inner  verbal  association 
with  old  perplexities  and  constant  worry  of  thought  which 
marks  poems  written  in  one's  mother  tongue"  ( P&P .  14). 

'  "Softest  of  Tongues"  was  published  in  The  Atlantic  Honth- 
1^,  158  (Dec.  1941),  765.   Other  poems  in  which  the 
change  from  Russian  to  English  Is  referred  to  are:  "The 
Poets"  (1939),  "To  Russia"  (1939),  "Fame"  (1942),  "The 
Paris  Poem"  (1943),  and  "An  Evening  of  Russian  Poetry" 
(194S);  all  are  contained  in  P&P. 

'  The  following  remarks  are  based  en  the  French  translation 
of  the  Russian  original,  which  appeared  in  1934,  that 
is,  before  Nabokov's  later,  revised  English  version  (Vla- 
dimir Nabokov,  Chambre  obscure  [Paris,  1934]>. 

V.  also  writes  that  Sebastian's  Russian  "was  better  and 
more  natural  to  him  than  his  English"  (RL,  79),  which, 
"though  fluent  and  idiomatic,  was  decidedly  that  of  a 
foreigner"  (RL,  45). 

'  In  an  article  Nabokov  wrote  In  1939  ("Or.  Hodasevlch")  one 
cannot  help  but  notice  a  certain  prophetic  optimism  In 
regard  to  the  future  of  emigre  writing  (and  in  regard  to 
his  own  creative  power):  "A  few  poets  of  the  emigre  gen- 
eration are  still  on  their  way  up  and,  who  knows,  may 
reach  the  summits  of  art  -  if  only  they  do  not  fritter 
away  life  in  a  second-rate  Paris  of  their  own"  (SO,  224-5). 


,  repr.  in  The  Annotated  Loll- 
"Nabokov",  The  Spectator.  November  6, 
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Notes  Chapter  II 


New  Republic.  151 


Clarence  Brown,  "Nabokov's  Pushkin  and  Nabokov's  Nabo- 
kov" in  Nabokov.  The  Kan  and  his  Work.  «d.  by  L.S. 
Dembo  (Madison,  l??7),  p.~T56^97. 


John  Updike,  "Wife- wooing"  in  Pigeon  Feathers  (Green- 
wich, Conn.:  Fawcett  1963),  p.~79T 


Dylan  Thomas,  "Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry"  (19S1),  cepr. 
In  Modern  Poets  on  Modern  Poetry,  ed.  by  James  Scully 
(London,  1966),  p.  T5ST 

Alfred  Kazln,  "In  the  Hind  of  Nabokov",   Saturday  Review. 
May  10,  1969,  28. 

'  Vladimir  Nabokov,  Nikolai  Gogol  (Norfolk,  Conn.,  1944), 
p.  150;  cf .  GO,  56,  144.   See  also  EO,  I,  7  and  III,  32, 
SO,  56,  63,  181,  M,  xill,  A,  471,  and  J.  Coleman,  "Nabo- 
kov",   The  Spectator.  Nov.  6,  19S9,  6l9. 

'  SM,  219-21  and  G,  162-67. 

'  Cf.  _I,  Bl,  84,  85,  190. 

Dylan  Thomas,  in  his  essay  "Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry" 
(see  Pn.  3),  begins  by  saying  that  he  wanted  to  write 
poetry  because  he,  too,  "had  fallen  in  love  with  words" 
(p.  195). 


'  Ibidem .  161. 

See  Andrew  Field,  Nabokov.  His  Life  in  Art  (Boston, 
pp.  267-69.   The  translations  are  listed  In  Field's  i 
bokov.  A  Bibliography  (New  York,  1973),  pp.  162-65.  ' 

'   Vladimir  Nabokov,  "The  Art  of  Translation",  162. 
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Ibidea,  162. 

'  Andrew  Field,  Habokov,  Hts  Llfn  in  Art,  p.  266. 

'  Some  exiT.ples  of  mis translations  can  be  found  in:  "The 
Art  of  Translation",  160-61;  Pierre  Dommecyues,  "Entre- 
tien  avec  Vladimir  Nabokov",  j?;  SO,  228-29,  232-39, 
243,  244,  281-82,   Nabokov  takes  bad  translators  to 
task  in  Lollta  (298),  Pale  Fire  (41,  205),  Ada  (64,  65, 
259,  270,  377),  Transparent  Things  (12),  and  Look  at 
l:he  Hacleaulna I  (58,  77). 


George  Steiner,  "Extraterritorial"  ,  TrlQ^yterly.  17 
(Winter  1970),  123. 

^  Rabelais  (PF,  222],  Ronsard  (L,  49,  216),  Bellaau  (L,  49}, 
Goethe  (PP,  231),  Pushkin  (G,  110;  P,  67,  73),  Mferim4e 
(L,  245,~580,  282;  SM,  150),  Turgenav  (LL,  SO;  P,  147; 
aT  43),  Baudelaire  TbS,    117;  L,  l64j  A,  106,  430),  Mallar- 
m4  (G,  347;  BS,  81),  Coppfee  (A,  127,  l47) ,  Verlalne  (L, 
263,  280),  Rimbaud  (A,  64). 


Granville  Hicks,  "A  Man  of  Many  Words",  Saturday  R«vl«w. 
50  (Jan.  28,  1967),  31;  Alexander  Gerschenkorn  lauds 
Nabokov's  "incomparable  mastery  of  the  English  vocabu- 
lary.  The  most  hidden  riches  of  the  dictionary  are  always 
at  his  beck  and  call."  ("A  Manufactured  Monument?",  Modern 
Philology.  63  Cl966j,  337). 

Asked  by  John  G.  Hayman  how  he  went  about  forming  a  new 
language,  Nabokov  replied:  "I  read  Webster's  Dictionary 
for  one  thing."  ("A  Conversation  with  Vladimir  Nabokov  - 
with  Olgresslons",  The  Twentieth  Century.  166  [Dec.  1959], 
446)  References  to  "Webster's  great  dictionary"  (SO,  253) 
are  frequent:  Nabokov  admits  always  having  a  dictionary 
with  him  when  he  travels  (gQ,  178;  Vogue.  Dec.  1966,  279)) 
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Webster's  Is  Nabokov's  as  well  as  Shade's  Bible  <^,  16&} 
which  he  summons  as  witness  when  accused  (by  Edmund  Wil- 
son) of  being  addicted  "to  rare  and  unfamiliar  words"  (SO. 
250);  pictures  of  Nabokov  often  show  him  with  the  dic- 
tionary (Newsweek,  June  25  [1962],  31;  TrlQuarterlv.  17 
[1970] ;  Life.  57  [Nov.  20,  1964])  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Feb.  11,  1967). 

'  Edward  weeks  recalls  how,  In  the  1940*8,  Nabokov  "was 
already  collecting  race  words  with  the  avidity  with  which 
he  collected  butterflies"  ("Fcom  Rubies  to  Lollta",  At- 
lantic. 219  [Jan.  1967],  115). 

'  Boss  Wetzsteon,  "Nabokov  as  teacher",  TrlQuarterlv.  17 
(Winter  1970),  244.  Nabokov  also  speaks  of  "the  moat 
exact  arts  or  the  wildest  flights  of  pure  science"  (A, 
219)  and  "the  passion  of  science  and  the  patience. of 
poetry"  (SO,  7).  in  "First  Poem"  he  writes:  "there  ex- 
isted a  Russian  prose  which  iwccowcd  its  romantic  sweep 
from  science  and  its  terse  pceclsion  from  poetry"  (Parti- 
san Review,  16  [Sept.  1949],  839  -  the  phrase  is  left  out 
in  the  latsr  version  of  Speak.  Memory ) . 

'  Th-j  word  chrysalis  or  chrysalid  occurs  In  several  works 
(CH,  157,  l50;  AU,  79j  G,  l55,  135j  RL,  59;  SM,  124;  A, 
'/9>  and  in  all  instances  carries  the  suggestion  of  pre- 
clousness!  In  "The  Aurelian"  chrysallds  4re  called  "je- 
wels of  nature"  CAU,  79),  and  in  Lollta.  whooe  heroine, 
as  has  been  pointed  out.  Is  a  little  nymph,  i.e.  a  pupa 
(Latin  'little  girl'),  i.e.  a  chrysalis,  the  adjective 
golden  is  frequently  used  to  describe  Lollta  (cf.  Carl 
R.  Proffer,  Keys  to  Lollta  [Bloomington,  1988],  p.  94). 

°  Ronald  Hingley,  writing  about  Nabokov's  "obsession  with 
obscure  words",  is  at  a  loss  (lacking  a  large  dictionary?) 
to  understand  "whatever  [ophryon]  Is"  ("Ai  Aggressively 
Private  Person",  New  York  Times  Book  Review.  Jan.  15, 
1967,  16),  and  Granville  hicks  ("All  About  Vladimir", 
Saturday  Review.  50  [Jan.  7,  1967],  31)  remarks:  "An  un- 
usual word  offers  a  temptation  he  [Nabokov]  can't  resist 
...  ophryon  doesn't  add  much  [to  the  grace  and  precision 
of  the  sentence]". 

John  G.  Hayman  quotes  Nabokov  as  saying  that  the  good 
reader  must  have,  in  that  order,  "a  Dictionary",  "artistic 
sense",  "imagination",  and  "mwnory"  ("A  Conversation  with 
Vladimir  Nabokov  -  with  Digressions",  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, 166  [Dec.  1959],  450);  see  also  Ross  Wetzsteor, 
^Mlabokov  as  Teacher",  TrlQuarterlv.  17  (1970),  244. 
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Nabokov  encourages  the  reader  to  read,  re-read,  and  re- 
re-read  a  work  to  fully  coTiprehend  and  appreciate  it  (John 
G.  Hayman,  "A  Conversation  with  Vladimir  NaboJcov  -  with 
Digressions",  The  Twer-tleth  Century.  1S6  [Dnc.  1959],  449). 

nufactured  Monument?",  Modern 


This  may  also  account  for  Nabokov's  unwillingness  to  speak 
freely  in  interviews  and  his  reluctance  to  permit  quo- 
tation of  his  Informal  utterances.   He  seems  to  regret 
the  lack  of  spontaneity  and  the  constant  worry  over 
problan.s  of  expression;  he  writes,  listing  his  "princi- 
pal failings"  as  a  wriCer,  that  one  of  them  is  the  "In- 
ability to  express  myself  properly  in  any  language  unless 
I  compose  every  damned  sentence  in  my  bath,  in  my  mind, 
at  my  desk"  (SO,  34). 
lOb  . 


11 


John  G,  Hayman,  "A  Conversation",  450. 

,   New  Statesman. 


In  selected  passages  from  Nabokov's  prose,  the  average 
number  of  syllables  rarges  between  1.42  and  1.S7;  this 
can  be  -ompared  with  the  figures  of  the  following  English 
and  American  welters:  Hemingway  (1.37),  Faulkner  (1.26), 
Conrad  (1.4),  Joyce  (1.34),  Pne  (1.45),  Cpfoe  (1.33), 
Dickens  (1.2S)  or  Wilder  (1.48).   The  statistical  material 
is  contained  in  an  article  by  Wilhelm  Pucks,  "Possibili- 
ties of  Exact  Style  Analysis"  in  Patterns  of  Literary 
Style,  edited  by  Joseph  Strelka  (Unlvsrslty  Park,  197i?, 

Donald  Davie,  The  Lancruago  of  Science  and  the  Language  of 
Literature.  170O-1740  (Howman  H Lstory  and  Philosophy  of 
Science  Series,  iTT'fLondon,  1963),  p.  36. 

'  Alan  Pryce-Jones,  "On  Lolita".  Book  Week.  Sept.  26,  1965,  4. 

:  Nah-BOAK-off, 


Donald  Davie,  The  Language  of  Science,  p.  37, 
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Herbert   Read   in  his   English   Prose  Style   (London,    1952), 
p.   9,    calls  words  like  albeit,   aiient .    anon,  pei chance. 
fain,    or   betoken   rather   urigcaclcusly   "monstrous   ar;tiqua- 
EianlsmE",    whereas   Geoffrey  Leech   speaks   nore  cautiously 
of   the   "archait:    ifqrediont   of   poetic   expression"   exemp'']  — 
fled  by  words   li:te   behold,    danisel.    fa1ri.    hither,   oft. 
quoth,    smite,   or  yonder    <A   Linguistic   ^uide   to   English 
Poetry    I.Engl  i:ih   Language  Si=riesJ    LLoiid'>n,    l^Z^Z,    p.    13). 

*  Kumbeit   ;ijmb«rt   was   bcrii   It  Pjj  is   in   1910.      His   father  was 
a  Swiss   citizsn  of   r-ixcd   French   ai.d  Austrian  flescenz,    liis 
mother   was   Engli&h.      He   was   brought   up   by  an  English   aunt 
and   went   to   an  English   day   school    (L,    13),      In   19S3   \e 
was   Eftnt   to   a   lycfee   In  Lyon.      He   attended   a   college   in 
London,    lat^r   in   Paris    (L,    17),    studying   English   literj- 
turn.      He   taught   English.      Shortly   before   the  outbreak   of 
the  Setiond  World   War,    ne  migrated   to   th=-  United   States. 

Martin   Green,    "Arr.erican   aococo:    Salinger   and   (Jabofcov"   in 

hfs  he-Appraisals:  Some  Commonseris^'  Peafilr'gs  'n  American 
Literature  tiiew  York.  19^?T7T^~~2T?.  Crean't;  stylir.tlt- 
analysls  rei^trs  equally  to  Salinger's  prose,  of  which  he 
quotes   a   passage   along  with   one   from   Nabokov. 

his   A   Short   ■■ils-ory   of   Enrjl  Ish 

■  Alfred  Appel,  Jr.,  Nabokov's  Dark  Ci-)er 
p.  6,1  (cf,  his  The  Annotated  Loltta  LM< 
408:    "a   corrected   a--thor's   error".). 

The  word   ahiopon.    Nabokov   writer,    is   "familiar    to   anyone 
*-tio   knows   fne   English   countryside...    I   see   its   shape   as 
clearly   as   that   of   the   Russian   cow-h3U3e   it   resembleo" 
ISO,    254). 

In   Strong  Opinions.    Nabokov  writes:"whpp   I   rnceive   a   tew 
novel...!  chejk  first  of  all   Mow  much  dialogue  there  Is, 
and   if   it   looks   too   abundant  or   too   sustained,    I   shut 
the   book   with   a   bang   and   bar,  .■■■:   froi.i  r.y  bed"    (SO,    43), 
Cf.    30,    57,    CO,    11-i. 


The  search  for  "the  right  word"  is  both  one  within  the 
known  vocabulary     and   one   of   inventing  words   for   the  par- 
ticular demands  of  artistic  expression.     The  delight  in 
"the  right  word"    (IT,    65,    185)    becomes,    for   Nabokov,    the 
need  for  "the  only  right  word"   (SO,    251;   cf.   SO,   311). 
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■  Valerie  Adams,  Ap  Introduction  t  Modern  English  Word-for 
matlon  (EtTjiVsh  Language  Serliis,  tT  (London,  1973),  pp. 
37  tf.  Here  and  in  the  f  llowing  discussion  I  am  indebted 
to  that  .-study,  especially  for  the  categories  of  adjective 
compounds.  Further  references  to  that  book  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  tex^. 

See  also  Hans  t4archand,  The  Cateoorles  and  Types  of  Present - 
Pay  English  Word-F onnat loo .  A  Synciir'anlc-DiachronTc  Ag- 
proach  (Hijnchen.'=1^6^).  pp.  759  ff.   Here  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  especially  as  regards  affixation,  I  have 
largely  fallowed  Jiarchand.   Further  references  to  this  stu- 
dy will  be  incorporated  in  the  text. 

;  Adams, 


Bernard  Groom,  A  Short  JU story  of  English  Words  (London, 

1934)  quotes  the  following  "poe^c  adverbs"-  -  -" 


:  adanqle. 
afliclcer  (Browning),  achill  (Morris),  aflower  (Swinburne). 
af lush  ( Hopkins ) ,  and  agleam.  sqllnt.  aciliwmer  from  other 
19 th  Century  poets  (p.  92). 

Heinrich  Plett,  Textwiasenschaf t  und  Textanalvse.  Semiptik. 
Llnguistik.  Rhetorik  (Hei4elberq.~l?751.  p.  i55;  c^.  the 
first  few  examples  listed  in  Appendix  4.2. 


Adams  quotes  B.  Groom,  The  Formation  and  Use  of  Compound 
Epithets  in  English  Poetry  from  IS 7$  TTondon,  1937);  see 
also  Bernard  Groom,  A  Short  History  of  English  Words,  pp. 
92-93. 


KQK  (35-39)  :  251  nouns  -  127  adjectives 

TE  (125-33)  !  615  314  51  % 

L  (168-70)  :  174  IIB  67.8ft 

L  1215-16)  :   91  58  63.7ft 

VS  (219-22)  !  184  92  50  ft 

A  (47-49,  54,  55,  58-SO)  361  nouns  -  250  adlecttves    69. 2X 

A  (250-54)  :  295  163  55. 2X 

A  (98-101)  !  177  117  66. IX 

IM    (194-95)  :  95  51  53.7ft 

IM    (234-36)  :  165  63  50.33; 


;   (New  York:  Cen- 
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Stephen  Ullmann,  Semantics.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Meaning  (Oxford,  1962),  pp.  15^  ft. 


'performing  words,'  'poo- 

'  "Observations  upon  'Obsurwations'.. ."  (Harch  25,  1B21>  Ir 
Byron!  Selected  Prose,  edited  by  Peter  Gunn  (Kamondsworl-h, 
irti) ,   p.  4l6. 


Page  Stegner,  "Editor's  Intcoductlon",  Habolcov's  Congeries, 
selected  with  an  introduction  by  Page  Sterner  (New  York, 
1968),  p.  yxv. 

Natokov  repeatedly  insists  that  "all  art  is  really  decep- 
tion" (SO,  11).  For  further  references  see;  EO,  I,  SO  and 
III,  49Trj  DS,  188)  G,  376;  SM,  ICSj  SO,  11,  sTT 

'  R.A.  Sayce,  "The  Style  of  Montaigne:  Word-Pairs  and  Word- 
Groups",  in  Literary  Style:  A  SyBiposlmn.  edited  by  Seymour 
Chaljnan  (London  and  New  Yorlc7  iSVl") ,  'p.  389. 

M-K.  Kahood,  Shakespeare's  Wordplay  (London,  1957),  p.  32. 

M.M,  Mahood,  Shakespeare's  Wordplay,  pp.  41  £f , 


"Rowe ' s  Symbols",  The  New  York  Review  of  Books.  Oct.  7, 
1971,  8  (repr.  in  |o7  "SSJ-TTT" 

■  The  same  slight,  though  fundamental,  distinctior.  is  made 
by  Nabokov  In  an  Interview  (lierbert  Gold,  "The  Artist  in 
Pursuit  of  Butterflies",  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Peb.  11, 
1967,  85):  "Only  an  's'  ir.akes  the  difference  between  'cos- 
mic' and  'comic'";  cf.  also:  "There  is  always  a  danger, 
however,  that  one  letter  will  fall  out  of  the  cosmic"  (C, 
216)  and:  "Tyrants  and  torturers  will  never  manage  to  hide 
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their  comic  stumbles  behind  their  cosn^lc  acrobatics"  (SO, 
58). 

'  C£.  L.  h.   Lee,  "Bend  Sinister:  Nabokov's  Political  Qi-eam", 
In  Mabokov.  The  Man  and  His  Wc-rk .  edited  by  L.S.  Denbo 
(Madison,  19^7T,  p.  10-ij  Julia  Bader,  Crystal  Land.  Arti- 
fice In  Nabokov'  a  English  Novels  (Berkeley,  19*7277  P- 

TTIPiTr 

*  Pointed  out  by  Julian  Koynaht 
sity  of  Mlinesota  Pamphlets  c 
(Kinneapslia,  l-*?!),  p.  23. 

'  The  name  of  an  Imaginary  playwritjht  whose  play  Kabckov 
(i.e.  Sirln)  purports  to  tr&nslate  in  his  The  Wanderers 
(1924);  mentioned  by  Andcew  Field,  Nabokov.  His  LlfeTn 
Art  (Boston,  1967),  p.  73  ft  370. 

'  Vivian  Darkbloom  has  also  composed  the  "Notes  to  Ada"  in- 
cluded in  the  Penguin  edition  of  the  novel  (Harr.ondsworth, 
1970),  p.  463. 

'  W.K.  winisatt,  Jr.,  The  Verbal  Icon,  p.  213. 

Roman  Jakobson,  "Closing  Statement:  Linguistics  and  Po«~ 
tics",  in  Style  in  Language,  edited  by  Thomas  A.  Sebeok 
(Hew  York,  1960),  p.  371. 

'  W.K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  The  Verbal  Icon,  p.  216. 

'  Ofi.  clt.,  p.  210. 


Semantics,    p.    159;    in  a  review  of   Ullmann's   Language   and 
Style.   P,   W.   Householder   seems   also    Lo  ijuestlon   the  posst- 
bllity   (and   necessity)    to   dl&tinguiali   clearly  fceLween  ho- 
monymy  and   polysemy   (Language.    42    [1966],    633-34);      Ste- 
phen Ullmann,    "Stylistics  and  Semantics",    in  Literary 
Style,    ed.   S.   Chatman,    p.    143   (and  Footnote   43,    p.    152). 

'   Stephen  Ullmann,    "Stylistics   and  Semantics",   p.    143. 

W.K.  Wimsatt,   Jr.,  The  Vwrtial  Icon,   p.   214. 
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'  At  least  ona  other  uoKd   might  be  mentiorad,  thn  verb  dust, 
which  means  either  'to  remove  dust  from  something' or  "to 
apply  a  dust-llfce  substance  to  somethlr.q ■  (m«r.tioiied  ty 
Valerie  Adams,  An  Introduction  to  Modern  English  Word- 
farmation.  r .  iTT 

'  G.  Leech,  A  Linguistic  Guide  to  English  Poetry,  p.  210. 

'  Stephen  Ullir.a.nn,  Language  and  Style  (Oxford,  1964),  p.  45, 

*  G.  Leecl-,  A  Linguistic  Guide  to  English  Poetry,  p.  211. 


The  title  is  borrowed  from  Chapter  9  of  Anthony  Burgess' 
Jovsprlclc.  An  Introduction  to  the  Language  of  James  Joyce 
(London,  igTS) . 

,  repr.  In  The  Anno- 

'  Alfred  Appel,  Jr.,  ed..  The  Annotated  Lolita.  p.  407. 
'  Od.  cit.,  p.  425. 


Paul  Valfery,  "Poetry,  Languatje  and  Thought"  In  The  Modern 
Tradition.  Backgrounds  of  Modern  Literature,  edited  by 
Richard  Ellmann  and  Charles  Feidelson,  Jr.  (New  York, 
1965),  p.  76. 

Virginia  Woolf,  "Craftsmanship",  Collected  Essays,  vol.  II, 
(London,  1966),  p.  248. 

R.A.  Sayce,  "The  Style  of  Montaigne:  Word'Pairs  and  Word- 
Groups",  in  Literary  Styles  A  Symposium,  edited  by  Sey- 
mour Chatman  (London  K  New  Ifork,  I97l),  p.  40C. 


in  essays  on  the  Language  of  Lizerature.  edited  i 
Chatman  a  Samuel  R.  Levin  Tfioston,  1967),  p.  4. 
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R.A.  Sayce,  "The  Style  of  Montaigrn 


1  English  Poetry  (Lon- 


*^  Geoffrey  Leech,  A  Linguistic  Guide,  p.  68-9. 

James  Joyce,  Flnnagans  Wake  (London,   1964),  p.  121, 

'^^  Repeatedly  Nabokov  Insists  on  the  precise  pronunclaticr.  of 
the  ^' 3  and  t's  In  "Lollta",  e.g.  "for  the  necessary  effect 
of  dreamy  tenderness  both  'I's  and  the  't'  and  Indeed  the 
whole  word  should  be  Iberlzed"  (SO,  53),  "'I^lita'  should 
be  pronounced... with  a  trill  of  ^tin  'I's  and  a  delicate 
toothy  't'"  (SO,  138).   About  the  final  '1'  of  the  name  Go- 
gol, Nabokov  writes  that  it  Is  "a  soft  dissolving  '1'  which 
does  not  exist  in  English"  (GO,  ISO). 

**  Philip  Wheelwright,  Metaphor  and  Reality  (Bloonlngton, 

1962),  p.  65}  Stephen  Ullmann,  Language  and  Style  (Oxford, 
1964),  p.  69. 

David  1.  Hasson,  "Vowel  and  Consonant  Patterns",  p.  11;  the 
,g  quotation  echoes  Jesperson's  earlier  observation  that  "th^-e 
are  words  which  we  feel  Instinctively  to  be  adequate  to  ex- 
press the  Ideas  they  stand  for,  and  others  the  sounds  of 
which  are  felt  to  be  more  or  less  incongruous  with  their 
signification"  (Otto  Jespersen,  Language.  Its  Nature.  De- 
velopment and  Origin  tLondon,  1922J,  p.  398) , 

See  the  sununary  in  P.M.  Wetherill,  The  Literary  Text:  An 
Examination  of  Critical  Methods  (Language  and  Style  Series, 
15)  (Oxford,  1974),  pp.  3-35,  and  the  secondary  literature 
mentioned  by  Stephen  Ullmann  in  his  Semantics.  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Meaning  (Oxford,  1962T7  p.  85. 

Craig  la  Drldre,  "Structure,  Sound,  and  Meaning",  in  Sound 
and  Poetry  (English  Institute  Essays,  1956),  edited  by 
Northrop  Prye  (New  York,  1957),  p,  i03,  Footnote  1. 

Paul  vafcry,  "Poetry,  Language  and  Thought",  p.  82. 

Paul  Valtry,  "Poetry,  Language  and  Thought",  p.  Bi. 

Stephen  Ullmann,  Semantics,  p.  87. 
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Readings  of  Nabokov's  English  poems  and  section  35  of  the 
second  part  of  Lollta  can  be  heard  on  a  record  (Spoken 
Arts  Record,  Nr.  SA  902);  other  readings  could  be  heard 
in  various  Interviews. 

^  M.K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.* and  Monroe  Beardsley  suggest  the  term 
"import"  for  "meaning"  when  speaking  about  the  suggestive 
quality  of  words  to  evoJce  certain  emotions  in  the  hearer; 
"The  Affective  Fallacy"  in  The  Verbal  Icon,  p.  24;  cf . 
Monroe  Beardsley,  "The  Language  of  Literature"  in  Essays 
in  the  Language  of  Literature,  p.  284, 

.     sug- 
3G1, 


,   .   ,     Ttiondon,  1940)j  Otto 

Jespersen,  Language,  pp.  398  ff.j  Maurice  G:  ammont,  Lp 
vers  f ranca-L3 .  ses  movens  d ' expres sion .  sor.  harmonie 
TParis,  '^1913)  and  his  Tfaltfe  de  pF^SHStigue  (Paris.  3i946) . 

'  M.M.  Macdermott,  Vowel  Sounds  in  Poetry,  p.  17, 

°  H.M.  Hacdermoit,  Vowel  Sounds  in  Poetry,  p.  89-90. 

Dell  H.  Hym's,  "rho.iological  Aspects  of  Style:  Some  English 
S'jnnets"  in  Style  in  Language,  edited  by  Thomas  A.  Sebf;ok 
(New  York,  1960) ,  p.  -118. 

'  Lo^.  cit. 

The  stage  directions  in  Lolita:  A  Scree.-iplav  twice  mention 
mourning  doves:  "A  mourning  dove  coos"  (LS,  46)  and  "Mourn- 
ing doves  moan"  (LS,  50),   A  frequently  clt;ed  example  of 
onomatopoeia,  ii'cldentally,  are  two  lines  from  Tennyson's 
"Come  Down,  0  Maid": 

The  moan  of  doves  tn  immemorial  elns. 

And  murmuring  cf  innumerahle  bees. 
The  two  lines  are  mentioned  by  H.H.  Abrams  (A  Glossary  of 
Literary  Terms  [New  YorX,  3i97lJ,  p.  118) ,  R.  Wellek 
("Closing  Statement"  in  Style  in  Language,  p,  412),  and 
in  Dictionary  of  World  Literature,  edited  by  Joseph  T. 
Shipley  (Totowa,  N,J.,^i96a),  p.  294  and  Princeton  Ency- 
clopedia of  roetrv  and  Poetics,  ed.  by  Alex  Preminger 
(Princeton,  ^19747,  p.  590-91.   Hiddleton  Kurry  (The 
Problem  of  Style  [Oxford,  1967;ll922],  p.  76)  does  not  care 
much  for  those  two  lines.   See  the  interesting  metamor- 
phoses that  John  Crowe  Ransom  (The  World' s  Body  [New  York, 
1938],  pp.  95-7)  has  subjected  Tennyson's^famous  lines  to. 
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Cf.  Vladlnir  ."Jabokov,  In  an  interview,  uses  a  similar  er.tia 
in  the  phrase  "As  one  face  or  phase  passes..."  ("On  the 
Banks  of  Lake  Leinan.  Mr.  Nabokov  Reflects  on  Lolifca  and 
Oneqln".  The  national  Observer.  June  29,  1964,  17). 

Stephen  Ullmann,  Language  and  Style,  p.  70,  quotei>  fjo 
lines  from  Keats'  Endymion.  where  a  "sequence  of  lateral 
consonants"  is  employed  to  produce  an  impression  of  soft- 


The  three  examples  from  PA  ("The  Passenger")  allude,  as 
Kabokov  points  out,  to  the  "euphonlcally  twinned  phrases" 
(D,  72)  of  rhe  writer  and  crlti=  V.  Aychenvald. 

Nabokov  discusses  chromesthesla  or  audition  colorfee  in 
SM,  34-S  and  G,  86  as  well  as  in  two  Interviews  ISO,    17 
and  Pierre  Oommergues,  "Ertretien  avec  Vladimir  Nabokov", 
Les  lanques  modecnes .  62  [1968],  97);  a  special  case  of 
chromesthesia  is  presented  In  A,  468-9.   An  excellent  ar- 
ticle about  the  phenomenon  and~related  aspects  in  Nabokov's 
work,  la  D.  Barton  Johnson,  "Synesthesia,  Polychromatlsm, 
and  Nabokov"  in  A  Book  of  Things  about  Vlaijlmir  Nabokov. 
f^dited  by  Carl  R.  ProFfer  (Ann  Arbor,  1^74),  pp.  34-103. 

Cf.  Gavld  I.  Kasson,  "Vowel  and  Consonant  Patterns",  p.  12. 

'  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  168  (December  1941),  p.  765. 

*  The  first-person  narrator  of  John  Updikes  short  story  "Wtfe- 
wooing"  speaks  about  the  "wido  w,  the  rveptlve  o"  ir  the 
word  woman  (John  Updike,  Pigeon  Feathers  [Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Fawcett,  1963],  p.  79). 

Otto  Jespersen  seems  to  reject  er.tlrely  the  idea  of  kin- 
aesthetic  or  "artlcjlatcry"  symbolism,  when  he  flr.ds  E. 
Kerch's  remarkr  on  German  Loch  "ridiculous",  although  the 
latter' s  remarks  hold  some  truth  (Otto  Jespersen,  Language, 
p.  410,  Footnote  1). 


Roman  Jakobson,  "Poesie  der  Granmatik  und  Grammatik  der 
Poeste"  In  Mathematik  und  Dichfcunq.  Versuche  zur  Frage 
elner  exaktwi  Litera'turwisaenschaf  t.  edited  by  Helmut 
Kreuzer  and  Rul  GunzenhSuser  (Milni:hen,  ^jgs?) ,  p.  24;  cf. 
Jakobson'a  "Closing  Statement:  Linguistics  and  Poetics"  ii 
Style  In  Language,  edited  by  Thomas  A.  Sebeok  (Cambridge, 
Hass.,  I960),  p.  358. 
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J.  Ccalg  La  Dri^re,  "Literary  Form  and  Form  in  tt 
Arts"  in  St.ll-  ijnd  Formurobl  eme  in  der  Litera-ur, 
Paul  BHckmann  (Hoidelberg,    19^9),   p.    33. 


teys   to  Lfilita    (Bloomington,    19ee),    pp. 
'  22,  cit.,   p.   90. 

~1967),    p.    3h8. 

.n  Warren,   Thf^ory  of  Literature   (Har- 
165. 

Speaking   about  Chat^jiibrland'a   Renfe.    Uabokov  praises   its 
"rhythm   and   richness  of   phrasing",    adding   that   "Flaubert 
could   not   have   done   better"    (EO,    III,    99)j    ir.   his   essay 
"Inspiratiop",    Nabokov   singles   out   the   pi-Iras'^   "...aiil    tiio 
fatal   merciless   passionate  o^ean"    (from  Delmore  Schwartz'.. 
"In  Dreams   Begir.   Respr^nsibllities"),    conmendin-j   it   fcr   its 
"power   and   impeccable   rhythm"    (SO,    313), 

'   Alfred   Appel,   Jr.,  {The  Annoiate'l  Lolita   [Hew  Y-irk,    1970] , 
p.    392)    points    3ut   that   Hijnbcrfs   Jingles   parody   Milaire 
Belloc's   "Tarantella";    I  he   parallel    lines   from   Belloc's 
poem  tor   this   quotation   (which  Api.Gl   does   not   mention)  are; 
"...the  clap/Cf  the  hr.nds   to  the   twtcl  and  the  swirl  /  Of 
the   girl"    (11.    17-19). 

■   Two   slighl 


Where   are  you   hilding,    Dolores   M,ize1 

Why   are   /on    lidlng,    darling? 

(I   talk   in  a   daze, 

I   walk   in   a  nia-e, 

1   cannot   get   out,    said   the   starling).    (L,    557) 

Whs   is   your  'lero,    Dnlorcs   Haze? 

Still   oi.e  of    those   !  lue-cape'I   star-men? 

Oh  the  balmy  days 

and   ^he   palmy   bays. 

And   the   cars,    ar.d   the   bafs,   -ry  CarnenI      (L,    258: 
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*  Pierre  Dommergues,  "Entretien  avec  Vladimir  NaboltoV,  Les 

lanques  itiodernes.  62  (1968),  9B. 


For  an  extended  treatment  of  synesthesia,  see  Stephen  Ull- 
mann,  The  Principles  of  Semantics  (Glasgow,  1951),  pp.  266- 
269,  and,  by  the  same  author,  Lanouaqe  and  Style  (Oxford, 
1964),  pp.  85-88. 


'  L,  32,  132,  166:  cf.  also  SM,  85;  AL,  115;  G,  158,  159;  P, 
^3. 

'  In  EO  (III,  11),  Nabokov  points  out  that  th«  racemosa's 
"cireainy-rwhite,  musky,  Haytlme  bloom  Is  associat«d  in  Russian 
hearts  with  the  poetical  emotions  of  youth". 

'  See,  for  example,  BD,  30;  RC,  64,  65;  M,  50,  60;  DF,  15;  E, 
47;  a.,  20,  43,  48j  LD,  117;  AL,  122;  I,  67;  G,  2T\    87,  lT3, 
135i  162,  337,  377;  UTj  150;  S«,  43,  i"5b,  270;  L,  12,  279; 
F,  178;  W,  126;  A,  211. 

'  E.g.,  LE,  16;  TD,  10;  M,  11,  20,  64;  KQK,    1,  74,  78,  80, 
185,  202;  I,  133-4,  14^j  G,  15-6,  27,  1?9,  177,  203,  348; 
RL,  183;  Bi,    40;  SM,  107,  303-4;  L,  69,  147,  194,  206,  239, 
lis;    P,  9?7  VSi  2'5F-6i  PF,  120,  1?8;  A,  33,  143,  368;  TT, 
24;  LH,  83-4,  146,  195,~To6,  2  07,  208,  210. 
Kany  of  the  unpleasant  characters  in  Nabokov's  fiction  are 
distinguished  by  bad  smells  (e.g.  M'sleur  Pierre  [l,  133-4]^ 
and  Nabokov  singles  out  this  aspect  as  particularly  loathing 
in  men  (SO,  152). 

1  fondest  dream  Is  to  turn  the  reader  in- 


Lssion  of  crlnson  and  purple  In  EO 
'  The  Annotated  Lolita,  p.  406. 
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Og.  cit.,  p.  425. 

^  Cf.  Fyodor,  the  hero  of  The  Gift,  who  expresses  a  similar 
view  when  he  wonders:  "perhaps  it  was  really  not  literatore 
but  painting  for  which  he  was  destined"  (G,  39). 

^  Several  critics  have  more  or  less  briefly  remarked  upon 
this,  e.g.  Simon  Karlinsky,  "Illusion,  Reality,  and  Paro- 
dy In  Nabokov's  Plays"  In  Hdbokov.  The  Han  and  His  Work. 
edited  bv  L.S.  Dembo  (Madison,  l967T7"p.  185,  Alfred  Appel , 
Jr.,  "Ada  described".  TriQuartorlv.  17  (Winter  1970),  IBS, 
footnote  6,  and  JiiJ In  Oader.  Crystal  Land.  Artifice  in  Na- 
bokov's Enc^lis^l  Novels  (Berkeley,  1972),  p.  130;  see  also 
below,  footnote  iS'i 

'  "Entretlen  avec  Vladimir  Nabokov",  102. 

^  Page  Stegner,  Lscgpe  iiito  Aesthetics.  The  Art  of  Vladimir 
fjabokov  (New  York,  19^5T7  pp.  45  &  52  TTTi^Carl  R.  Proffer, 
Ke^s  to  Lollta  (Bloomington,  1968),  p.  107-8;  Ronald  Hinq- 
ley,  "An  Aggressively  Private  Person",  New  York  Times  Book 
Review.  Jan.  15,  1967,  16;  Robert  Altec.  "Invitation  to  a 
Beheading:  Nabokov  and  the  art  of  politics",  TriQuarterly. 
17  (Winter,  1970),  48. 

The  painter  c;ustave  Leroy,  mentioned  in  Naboltow's  short 
stocy  "The  Visit  to  the  Museum",  may  refer  to  Louis  Leroy, 
the  critic  who  first  coined  the  term  "Impressionnlsnie"  in 
a  negative,  derisive  article  about  the  first  exhibition  of 
a  group  of  French  painters  around  Edouard  Manet,  published 
In  1874  in  Charivari. 

"Vladimir  Nabokov.  An  Interview  by  George  Feifer",  Satur- 
day Review.  Nov.  37,  1976,  20;  cf.  John  Coleman,  "Nabokov", 
The  Spectator  ,  Nov.  6,  1959,  619,  SO,  14,  and  LH,  122.  In 
GO,  Nabokov  remarks  that  with  Pushkin  and  Gogol  Russian 
TTterature  began  to  see  colors  and  did  no  longer  use  "the 
of  blind  noun  and  dog-like  adjec- 
"the  development  of  the  art  of  descrip- 
tion throughout  the  centuries  may  be  profitably  treated  in 
terms  of  vision,  the  faceted  eye  becoming  a  unified  and 
prodigiously  complex  organ  and  the  dead  dim  "accepted  co- 
lors" (in  the  sense  of  "id&ea  cejues")  yielding  gradually 
their  subtle  shades  and  allowing  new  wondecs  of  applica- 
tion" (B7). 

Among  painters  mentioned  In  Nabokov's  fiction  ace:  Albani, 
Aldobrandini,  d'Andrea,  Fra  Angelico,  Balthus,  Bakst,  Ba- 
tist,  Bencl,  Benois,  BScklin,  Bosch,  Botticelli,  Souchec, 
Bcaques,  Breughel,  del  Brlna,  Bronzlno,  Caravaggio,  Cfc- 
2anne,  Chagall,  (Petcus)  Christus,  Corceggio,  Cranach, 
Dall,  Degas,  Dobuzhinskl,  Dossi,  van  Eyck,  Gainsborough, 
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'  Gauguin,  van  Gogh,  CI  Greco,  Grlllo,  Hogarth,  Holbein, 
Hurd,  Lee,  Linard,  Lorrain,  Lotto,  Marsh,  Hatlsse,  Hemllng, 
Michelangelo,  Obleto,  Palma  (Vecchio) ,  Pacmiglanino,  Peru- 
glno,  Picasso,  Plnet,  del  Piombo,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Rey- 
nolds, Rockwell,  Ruysdael,  Teniers,  Titian,  Toulouse-Lautccc 
Turner,  da  Vinci,  Vrubel,  Waugh,  Whistler,  Wood,  and  Wou- 


■  See  Andrew  Field,  Habokov.  His  Life  in  Art  (Boston,  1967), 
-pp.  212-ie  and  Slnton  KarllnskT,  "Illusion,  Reality,  and 
Parody...",  pp.  185-91. 

Lang,  as  Uwe  Friesel  points  out,  was  an  Illustrator,  who 
produced  a  number  of  butterfly  Illustrations  for  the  Grand- 
dufce  Nikolai  Klchailovich  (Fahlea  Feuer ■  Marqinallen  [Ham- 
burg, 1968],  p.  105). 

Nabokov  here  takes  up  the  frequently  made  charge  that  his 
art  lacks  warmth  and  compassion,  a  charge  he  refutes  (see 
"What  Vladimir  Nabokov  Thinks  of  His  Work,  His  Life",  an 
interview  by  Pet«r  Duval  Smith,  Vogue .  141  [March  1,  1963], 
15S;  cf.  SO,  19);  another  negative  mirror  Image  of  himself 
is  the  writer  Ferdinand  In  "Spring  in  Fialta",  pp.  16-17. 

'  Ferdinand's  art  is  also  characterized  as  "venomous"  (SF,  171 

,  La  nouvelle  re- 

'  Lord  Byron,  Don  Juan.  Canto  VI,  stanza  clx  (The  Complete 
Poetical  Works  of  Byron,  edited  by  Paul  E.  More  [Cambridge , 
Mass.,  19ii]y.'  ~" 

,  The  Unv   York  Times  Re- 


£.g.,7acques  Crols^,  "Le  cas  NabokoT'  ou  la  blessure  de 
I'exil",  La  revue  des  deux  mondes.  IG  (August  15,  1959), 
6G6-G7[  Prank  Kermode,  "Aesthetic  Bliss",  Encounter.  14 
(June  1960),  Slj  Alfred  Chester,  "Nabokov's  Anti-Novel", 
Commentary.  34  (November  1962),  45lj  Gilbert  Highet,  "To 
the  Sound  of  Hollow  Laughter",  Horizon.  4:6  (July  1962),  91; 
Werner  Vortriede,  "Die  Masken  des  Vladimir  Nabokov",  Her- 
kur.  20:2  (February  1966),  144;  K.H.  Kramberg,  "Neugler, 
Zortlichkeit,  Leldenschaft",  Die  Zeit,  21  (April  29,  196i5), 
28;  Ronald  Hingley,  "An  Aggressively  Private  Person",  14; 
Gleb  Struve,  "Nabokov  as  a  Russian  Writer"  in  Nabokov.  Thf 
Man  aod  His  Work,  edited  by  L.S.  Oembo  (Madison,  1967),  p. 
54-55;  isa  Kapp,  "Vladimir  Nabokov's  Spectral  Merriment", 
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The   \ew  Lead fir.    5l   <July   8,    1968),    14;    Stcother   B.   Purdy, 
"Solus   Bex:    Nabokov  and   the  Chess   Novel",   Modern  Fiction 
Studies,    14:4   (1968/9),    393,    335;    Kin^aley   Shorter,    "Har- 
rowing Hell",    The  Hew  Leader.    S2    {June   0,    19695,    22;    Ed- 
ni:ndl   Wilson,    Ups'^aT??  Records   and   Recol  I  sctlons   of   North- 
ern  New  Yor't    (London,    197^),    pp.    lCl-62;    Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko   in  Playboy .    19    (December   1972),    114;    and  Joyce 
Carol   Oates,    "A   Personal   View  of   Nabokov",    Saturday  Re- 
view of   the  Arts.    1:1    (Jan.    6,    1973),    37. 
The   opposite  view   Is  held,    amor.g   others,    by:   M.-jry  Mc- 
Carthy,   "A   Bolt   From  the   Blue",    The   II ew  Republic.    146 
(June   4,    19C2),    26;    John   (Ipdlke,    "Grandmaster   Nabokov", 
The   New  Republic.    151    (Sept.    26,    1964),    15   and   his   tribute 
to   Nabokov   in  TriQuarterly .    17    {..Intoc   197'J),    342-43;    Page 
Stegner,    E^-cape   Into  Aesthetics,    pp.    134-35;    Elizabeth 
Janew.iy,    "Nabokov   the  Magician",   Atlanttir  Monthly.    220: 1 
(July   1967),    56-67;    Daniel   Hughes,    "llabokov:    Spiral   and 
Glass",    Novel,    1:2    (Winter   1963),    182;    and   Alex   de  Jonge, 
"Figuring  Out   Nabokov",    Time:.   Literary   Supplement.   May   IC, 
1975,    526. 

Nabokov's   lack  of   sympathy   for   his   characters   was   a   fre- 
quent  target   of   early   Russian  femigrfc   criticism,    ree  Lud— 
mila  A.   Foster,    "Nabokov  in  Russian  Ejiigrt   Criticism"    in 
A   Book   of   Things   About  Vladimir  Nabokov,    edited   by  Carl 
R.    Proffer   (Ann  Arbor,    1974),    pp.    42-53. 

^*   See,    foe   example,    I,    19,    26;    UT,    150;    AA,    86,    91;    LL,    54j 
C,    145;    as,    5-5,    10-11,    24,    S6;    3M,    ISO,    leO;    L,    19,    44, 
t4,    81,    105,    M9,    229,    238,    249,    257,    281,    282,    284;    P,   58, 
61,    81-82,    172;    PF,    44,    90,    210,    259;    A,    16,    83,    105,    158, 
159,    190,    218,    225,    239,    351,    369,    390-93,    411,    450,    531; 
LH,    89,    120,    166,    212. 

At  the  end  of  Bend  Sinister,    howsver,    the  author  shows  a 
"pang   of   pity"   for   his   protagonist,    causing   the   letter's 
instantaneous   madness,    "at   Ipast   saving   him  from   the   sense- 
less  agony  of   hlslofjical    fate"    (DS,    233). 

^^  Flaubert  In  a  letter  (Caris,   March  18,    1857)    to  Hadenol- 
selle  Leroyer   de  Chantepie   ( Oeuvces   Coinpl^Ces    Illustr&ej; 
de   Gui:tavc   Flaubert.    Cocrespondance.    vol.    II    (1853-63), 
edited   by  M.    ReHr"Ces^haCTnes    IParis,    1923],    p.    2721, 

^*   See  Jeanine  Delpech,    "tJabokov  sans   Lolita.)Nahok:t'>v  ^   Pari^ 
Leg   nouvglltrs   llttferaires.    October   29,    1959,    2j    r<abokov   is 
quoted   as   saying   about  Lolitai    "Elle  est   sortie   entidre- 
ment  de  non  imagination...  En  &crivant  sa  derni^rc  ren- 
contre avec  Humbert,   Je  pleurals,   comxe  Flaubert  i  la  moct 
de  Madame   Bcvary."  Cf.   The  Annotated  Lolita.    p.    430. 
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See,  for  example,  Sophie  Laffltte,  "Le  style  de  Tc'ntlchov" 
in  Stll-  und  Formprobleme  In  der  Llteratur.  adlted  by  Paul 
Bockmann  (Heidelberg,  1959T7  PP.  406-13,  esp.  p.  406,  and 
Simon  Karlinsky,  "N£bo)cov  aiid  Chekhov:  the  lesser  Russian 
tradition",   TrlQuarterlv.    n  (winter  1970),    7-16. 

'   Thomas  Mann,    samtllche   Erzahlur.gen   ( Fr,in)cf urt ,    1963),    p. 


"What  Vladiir.lr   Nabokov  Thinks  of   His   Work,    His   Life",    an 

interview  by  Peter  Duval   Smith   in  Vogue.    141    (March   1, 
1963),    1S5   -   the  particular   passage  does   not   appear   In  SO. 


"[The   good   reader]    takes   pleasure   in   his   aloofness   and  yet 
enjoys    the   ;jhivers   along   the  spine  and   the   tears..."    (John 
G.   Hayman,    "A  Conversation   with  Vladimir  Nabokov  -  with 
Digressions",    The  Twentieth  Century.    1C6    fuecember   1959], 
449)j    cf.    SO,   "5^7   134   and   Ross   Wetasteon,    "Nabokov  as 
teacher",    TriQuarterly.    17   (Winter   1970),    244j    cf.    also 
FP,    29,    PF,    67,     155,    TT,     75,    LH,    23. 

Nabokov  in   conversation  with  Martha   Duffy  in  Time.   May   23, 
1969,    83. 

See  Stephen  Ullraann,  Language  and  Style  (Oxford,  1964),  pp. 
85,  87-88  and  his  Semantics.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Meaning    (Oxford,'  1962),    p.~llV. 

Stephen   ullraann.    Semantics,    p.    214. 


Nabokov  repeatedly  stresses  tl 
over  the  general,  of  details  ( 
128,    EO,    I,    8), 

'   See,    e.g.,    SO,    135,    183j    EO,    111,    177. 


,   Russian  Re- 
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"Poreword" ,  GL,    xlli. 
'  The  New  York«r.  August  20,  1973,  69. 
Nabokov  In  an  Interview  with  Martha  Duffy  (Time.  May  23, 


^^  E.g. I  "He  vividly  recalled. .."  (CH,  155);  "He  remambsred 
with  IncredlOle  vlvldnes:i..  ."  .'G,  137);  "I  do  rsneniber... 
with  hearthreaki.ig  vivld.iosa.. ."  (.Sn,  240>j  "With  strikln-] 
vividness  [he]  suddenly  pictured..."  CR,  10G)j  "when  1  re- 
call.-.I  see  with  the  utmost  clar  ty..."  (SK,  30)j  "Martin 
...recalled,  with  exceptional  clarity,. . .""TCL,  li") . 

Nabokov  describes  the  "Russian  gesture  of  relinquishment" 
conveyed  by  Pushkin's  mahnul  rukoy  ("a  one-hand  downward 
flip  of  weary  or  hasty  dismissal  and  renouncement")  in 
slow  motion  in  order  to  analyze  precisely  the  movement  of 
hand  and  head  and  the  position  of  the  fingers  (CO,  III,  20X 

'^^  "With  absolute  lucidity",  writes  Nabokov,  "I  recall  land- 
scapes, gestures,  intonations,  a  million  sensuous  de- 
tails" (SO,  140). 

,  La  nouvelle 


Cf.  the  last  lines  (121-4)  of  Nabokov's  poem  "Fame"  (1942): 
But  one  day  while  disrupting  the  strata  of  sense 

and  descending  deep  down  to  my  well  spring 
I  saw  mirrored,  besides  my  own  self  and  the  world, 
something  else,  something  else,  something  else, 
(pap.  113) 

E.g.:  When  the  narrator  pursues  a  paper  bag  (tossed  by  the 
wind)  which  eventually  disappears  from  view,  he  remarks: 


"What  happened  to  It  next  is  not  known"  (KQK,  259); 
Glory  the  cornice  of  rock  "could  be  seen  going  on  for  a 
few  yards  before  turning  a  corner  -  what  then  happened  t 


it  remained  unknown"  (OL,  85);  Fyodor  Is  seized  by  a 
"piercing  pity"  for  a  tin  box  in  a  waste  patch  or  a  ci- 
garette card  "trampled  In  the  mud"  and  "all  the  trash  < 
life"  (G,  176) i  cf."[a  desk]  with  an  unknown  past  and  i 
unknown  future"  (^,  173). 

'  In  Harper ' s .  March  1974,  79. 
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119;    UT,    163,    181;    RL,    72,    166-7,    178, 
-      58j    PF,    215;   A,    361;    TT,    93. 

In   his   Nikolai  Go^gol    (GO),    Nabokov  mentions   Gogol's   "pecu- 
liar manner   of   lettin'j    'sccor.dary'    dream   characters   pop 
out   at   every   turn   of   t^!^  play   (or   novel,    or   story),    to 
flaun^   for   a   second   their   life-like   existence"    (RO,    42). 
He   continues:    "The   beaaty   of   the   thing   Is   thai   tKese   sec- 
ondary characters   w:"!!   not   appi^ar  on   the   stage    later   <•». 
...in   fact    the   charm  of   his   allusions   is   exactly   tha^   no- 
thing whatever   comes   of   them."    (W,    43-4)    "This   secondary 
wor)d,    bursting   as   it   were   through   the   tackyround   of   the 
play,    is   Gogol'.-=   true   kinr)doT."    (GO,    32;    cf.    75   ff.). 

Carl   R.    Proffer      point:;   out   that   the   two   instances   mention- 
ed  in   the   text   are   Ir.terpi-plat.lons   not   contained   in   the 
original  Russian  version  ("A  new  deck  for  Nabokov's  Knaves", 
IriQuartarly.    17    [winter   1970],    309,    fc>otnot-e   9,  and   299). 


■   Vladimir   Nabokov,    Drug  lye   Ber^qa    [the  Russian   version    jf 
his   a'i;-.obiography],    quoted   by  Julia;-.  T'oynahar.,    Vladiiidr 
Nabokov   (University  of  Minnesota   famohlets   on  American 
Writers,    96)    (Minneapo.'"  if,    1971),    ,j.    12. 

Cf.    :iumb<'rt*s   comment:    "It   is   easy   [for    the   reader]    to   de- 
cipher  riow   a   past  destiny;    but   a   destiny   in   the  makin'j   is, 
believe  mo,    not   one   of   those   hor.c'st   mystery   stories   wh^re 
all    you   hatfo   to  do   is   keep   an   eyo  on   the  clues...;    but 
that   is   not  McFata's   way   -   ever.   ±f   o.:ti  does   learn   to   re- 
cogni.-.e   certain  obscure   indications"    (L,    Zl<;-3). 

See   my   articJ  e 


Fceese   (Berlir.,    1976),   pp. 


Cf.   LD,    35,    G2,    20S,    227,    290,    292. 
'  Cf.    LD,    13,    69,    224,    2?fi-7,    278,    282-3,    288-91. 
'   Cf,    PE,    247,    24S,    251. 
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'  Cf.  OS,  -iS,  47,  62-4,  90,  12S,  12S,  130,  173,  212  <slgn- 
post)  and  DS,  73,  81-5,  108,  175,  212,  213  (stick). 

'  Cf.  RL,  14,  120,  172,  184,  193. 

'  Cf.  L,  37,  120,  125,  129,  ?13,  290  (<;=f.  LS,  -:98). 

■  Cf.  L,  31,  49,  64,  01,  218,  231,  236,  249,  255,  259,  251, 
271,~272,  282,  294,  295,  299  ff.  (<3iin)  and  L,  38,  75-6, 
97,  iOO,  104,  105,  232,  250  (dog). 

'  Ct.  P,  23,  24,  58,  73,  76,  SE,  15B,  177. 

'  Cf.  4,  41,  l',5,  llfi,  121,  226,  357-8,  373,  109,  42S,  4f.3, 


'  Cf.  TT,  12,  26,  26,  3:,  64,  SC-^l ,  9B,  103-4. 


'  D.  C.  Muecke,  The  Compass  of  Irony  (London,  1969),  p.  129; 
in  the  following  remarks  I  am  much  indebted  to  this  ex- 
cellent study. 


'  Vladimir  Nabokov,  "On  a  Book  Entitled  Lolita",  in  The 
Annotated  Lolita.  edited  by  Alfred  Appel,  Jr.  (New  York, 
I^^O),  p.  Sl4. 


'  See  Andrew  Field,  "The  Artist  as  Failure  in  Nabokov's 
Early  Prose"  in  Nabokov.  The  Man  and  His  Work,  edited  by 
L.S.  Dembo  (Madison,  1967Tr"pp.  5'7^5~rthe  article  is  a 
slightly  alteced  reprint  from  Field's  Nabokov.  His  Life 
in  Art  (Boston,  1967),  pp.  165  ff.]. 

Nabokov  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  view  that  art  is  abo^e 
all  elusive,  deceptive,  and  complex  artifice;  see,  e.g., 
OS,    188,  G,  184,  376,  SM,  125,  EO,  I,  50,  EO,  III,  496, 
SO.  11,  12,  33,  153.  A  number  of  titles  from  secondary 
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D.  C.  Muecke,  Irony,  p.  76;  cf.  Alfred  Appel,  Jr.,  "Nabo- 
kov's Puppet  Show"  in  The  Single  Voice.  An  AnCholouv  of 
Contemporary  Fiction,  edited  by  Jerome  Chary ii  (London, 
1969),  pp.  75^S,"  especially  pp.  97-93  (the  article  ia 
contained  also  in  The  Annotated  Lollta.  pp.  xv-xxxilt)j 
although  Appel  stresses  mainly  the  strategies  of  Involu- 
tion and  parody,  it  is  clear  that  both  belong  to  a  more 
general  concept  of  ironical  presentation. 

D.  C.  Muecke,  The  Compass  of  Irony,  p.  122. 

'  Og.  ^i-,  p.  220. 

Georges  Palante,  "L'lronle;  fetude  psycho loglque".  Revue 
philosophiaue  de  la  Prance  et  de  1 ' fet ranger.  61  (February 
1906),  151,  quoted  by  D.C.  Muec)ce7  The  Compass  of  Irony. 
p.  231. 

"  Flaubert  in  a  letter  to  Louise  Colet,  May  8-9,  1852,  In 
Oeuvrea  Complitea  Illustrfees  de  Gustave  Flaubert.  Corce- 
spondance.  vol-  I  (162^- 1852)~rParis,  1922) ,  p.  438. 

D.  C.  Huecke,  The  Compass  of  Irony,  pp.  100  ff. 

'^tfayne  C.  Booth,  A  Rhetoric  of  Irony  (Chicago,  1974>,  p. 


75,  lOB,  114,  lis,  121,  138-9, 

'  Alexander  Pope,  An  Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  I,  11.  269-90: 
All  Nature  Ts  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee; 
All  Chance,  Direction,  which  thou  canst  no  see 
(The  Poems  of  Alexander  Pope  [One-volume  edition  of  the 
Twickenham  text j,  edited  by  John  Butt  [London,  1966]). 

Once  Martha  and  her  husband  together,  and  once  Dreyer  alone 
had  escaped  death  in  a  car  accident  (KQK.  49-50,  128);  a 
third  Inconspicuous  reminder  of  d«ath  was  the  fatal  car 
accident  of  her  favorite  actor  (115). 

'  William  Shakespeare,  Timon  of  Ath«n3.  IV,  3,  436-8: 

The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea,-  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pal«  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun; 

See  "The  Strong  Opinions  of  Vladimir  Nabokov  -  as  imparted 
to  Nicholas  Gacnham",  The  Listener.  October  10,  1968,  464 
(the  particular  passage  is  left  out  of  the  version  _ln  SO). 
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126,    168-9,    252,    287,    SM,    300-301,    P,    49,    Sl-2,    B8,    90-92, 
139,   PF,    109,    271,  TT,   60-61   (psychiatry  and  psychology). 

'  See,  for  example,  E,  35-6,  DS,  134,  169,  G,  2S6-7,  aj,  302, 
PF,  155-6,  A,  365,  LH,  132  TSarx) j  DS,  30,  168-9,  SH,  Z80- 
ti,   PP,    243  {Communism), 

See,    for   example,    BS,    P,    and  PF   passim. 


See,    for  example,    PF,    156,    LH,    22,   A,    363,    SO,    66,    304-5; 
see   also,    "On  a   Book   Entitled  Lolita"   in  The  Annotated 
Lollta.    ed.    Appel,    p.    362   and  A.    Field,    Habokov.    p.    255. 

'   See,    for  example,   AL,    120,   M,    14-5,    DF,    224-5,    M,    276-7. 

See,  for  example,  the  references  to  advert isttnents  (G,  17, 
25,  BS,  178,  LA,  164,  169,  L,  256,  PF,  47-6,  66,  1767 
A,  224). 

'  See  especially  L,  179-80,  195-9,  PF,  67, 


Habokov' s  advice  to  the  budding  literary  critic  includes 
the  following  suggestion:  "Ask  yourself  if  the  symbol  yoi 
have  detected  is  not  your  own  footprint"  (SO,  66), 
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See,    for   example,    KQIC,    211;    BD,    33;    LD,    240j    BS,    99,    240- 
241[   A,    S85;    LH,    9T7~180. 

See,    for   example,   M,    46,    56,    62j    BD,    38;   CH,    lS4j    SP,    17; 
SM,    85,    105,    lOS-7,    215,    216,    230;    P,    146|    PP,    121,    2S3, 
156,    312;    A,    54,    563;   UI,    13,    17,    ST,    13fij    cf .    dlao   the 
seriea   of   mintatiire  pocTns   entitled   "Stained  Glass",    to 
which  Andrew  Field   refers   in   his   study   Nabokov.    His   Life 
in  Art   (Boston,    1967),   p.    40. 

Cf.    aj,    143-4;    CT;,    133. 

A,    41;    RL,    9-10;    »1, 

,    41,    156;    W.,    9-lOj    SW,    146; 

'   "Zoorland"  is  a  phonetic  anagram  of  German  Russland  'Russtil 

The  two  scenes  of  the  lovers  meeting  and  parting  on  a  train 
(M,  69,  74  f.)  have  a  biographical  source;  in  Speak.  Mem- 
orv.  Nabokov  describes  two  similar  scenes  CSK,  211,  27TT. 

'  See  my  article  "Vladimir  Nabokov,  'Spring  in  Fialta'",  in 
Die  amerik anise he  Short  Story  der  Gegenwart.  edited  by 
Peter  Preese  (Berlin,  1976),  pp.  95  a  97. 

Another  curious  coincidence  is  Kanner's  resomblancn  with 
Pnin;  the  de£;crlption  of  Kanrier  as  a  "bronzed  old  man 
with  the  hoary  chest  hair. ..wading  out  of  the  low  surf 
preceded  by  his  bedrabbled  dog"  (LH,  30)  might  equally 
apply  to  Pnin.   But  then.  Look  at  the  Harlequins  I  is  full 
of  oblique  references  to,  associations  wLth,  and  reflec- 
tions  of  Nabokov's  fictional  works  and  characters. 

'  Cf.  G,  122;  SO,  11. 

i  tea(^''er",  Tr iQuar Ler  1  v .  17 
79;  A,  219. 

Nabokov  makes  it  quite  clear  that  Humbert  "knows  nothing 
about  Lepidoptera"  (Alfred  Appel,  Jr.,  The  Annotated  Lo- 
llta.  p.  328;  cf.  also  pp.  329,  371,  383,  iSW.  Klnbote 
himself  admits  in  the  "Index"  his  "limited  knowledge  of 
lepidoptera"  (PF,  308)  and  shows  IC  clearly  in  his  com- 
mentary, e.g.,  "the  'diana'  (presumably  a  flower)  occurs 
in  New  »fye  together  with  the  'atlantia'  (presumably  an- 
other fJower)"  (PF,  lf9),  or,  in  regard  to  Shade's  mention 
of  "The  Toothwort  White"!  "Frankly,  I  am  not  certain  what 
this  means"  (PF,  183-4). 

Alfred  Appel,  Jr.,  The  Arnotated  Lolita.  p.  329. 
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'   Identified   as   such  by  Nabokov  nlmself    (SO,    90). 

t  different   kind 

My  Muse,    thn  butterfly,   hath  but  her  wings, 

Not  stlnys,   and  flits  thtro'jgh  ether  vithout  aim. 
Alighting   rarely.    (Canto  XIII,    stanza   89) 

The   hero  of   "The  Return  of  Chorb"    is   engaged   upon   a   simi- 
lar,  more  comprehensive  quest  to  recover  tlie  Image  of  his 
dead   love   by   revisiting   all    the  spots   they   had   visited 
during  their  honeymoon  trip. 

i-157)   and  pp.    36,    160, 

1   poeip   "A  Discovery" 

:  between  love   and 

'   The  evidence   that   butterflies   In  Nabokov's   works   ''can   often 
be   seen   to   symbolize   the   female   private   parts",    as  W.W, 
Howe  maintains,    1e    too   scanty   to  be   convincing    (W.il.    Rowc, 
Nabokov's  Deceptive  World   [Mew  York,    1971j,  p.    113). 

'  Cf.,    e.g.,   AO,    79-80;    I,    176-7j    G,    145j    SN,    136-9. 

Alfred  Appel,  Jr.,  The  Annotated  Lolita.  p.  409. 

,  New  Wor Id  Writing.  16 

'  Ibidem.  60. 

'  Alfred  Appel,   Jr.,    "Lolita: 
Nabokov.   The  Man  ai->d   Hla   Work,    editcd'iiy  L.! 
dison,    19Tn",    p.    110-111, 

^  Lionel  Trtlllny,   "The  Last  Lover:   Vladimir  Naboicov'a  lo- 
lita".   EncountBr.    H!4   (Oct.    1958),    18;    D.    Butler,    "Lo- 
lita  Lepidoptpra",    60;    A.   Appel,   Jr.,   ThP  Annotated  Lolita. 
p.    340. 

'   D.   Sutler,    "Lolita  Lepidoptera",    S2. 

See,  foe  example,  C.  Butler,  "Lolita  Lepidoptera",  56-S4j 
Ai  Appel,  Jr.,  "Lolita;  The  Springboard  of  Parody",  110- 
112,    119;   Alfred  Appel,  Jr.,   The  Arnotated  Lolita.   pp.xxil. 
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xxviii-xxlx,  327-9,  33G-7, 
Nabokov's  Garden.  A  Guide  t 

U-ti. 

E.g., (AlbinuB)Kretschmar  in  the  Russian  original  of  Laugh- 
ter In  the  Dark  (SM,  134)  as  t#e:l  as  his  pseudonvm  (Scliif&- 
mJITler),  explained  by  Nabokov's  coiime:it  to  an  Illustration 
In  Speak .  Memory  (facing  p.  268);  Miss  Phalen  (L,  SSXcf. 
SH.  129  and  The  Annotated  Lollta.  p.  363),  or  Avis  Chapman 
Tt,  l9-l)(cf.~TKe  Annotated  Lollta.  p.  393). 

'  I  fail  to  see  A.  Appel's  point,  when  he  comments  on  the  Red 
Admiral's  function  in  the  novel  as  an  identification  of 
the  author  withdrawing  his  omnlsclance,  "killing  the  cha- 
racters, so  to  speak"  (Sg,  169j  The  Annotated  Lollta,  p. 
337).  Nabokov  is  still  very  mucTTTn  control,  and  his  pro- 
tagonists are  only  about  to  begin  the  story  of  treachery 
and  licentiousness.  The  author  even  appears  personally, 
with  a  "meaningfully"  brimming  eye  (KQIC,  252)  as  a  butter- 
fly hunter  (KJ^t,  232,  254),  standing  with  his  ret  ready 
to  catch  his  creatures;  Franz  has  the  distinct  feeling 
that  the  arrogant  foreigner  (KQK.  233)  "knew  absolutely 
everything  about  his  predicament  and  perhaps  pitied,  not 
without  some  derlelon"  <KQK,  259)  th'  vulgar  provincial. 

^  111  Lollta.  live  butterflies  are  pinned  to  the  wall  tL,  112^ 
and  in  Invitation  to  a  Beheading  a  butterfly  in  fed  to  a 
spider  II f    106);  in  TKe  Gift  they  are  destroyed  by  pre- 
dators (G,  90).   At  the  same  time  we  can  notice,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dreyer,  the  appreciation  and  observation  of 
butterflies  Is  a  sign  that  a  character  possesses  the  au- 
thor's sympathy. 

183-4,  ise,  192,  202, 

'   The  Annotated  Lollta.    p.    341;    cf .   oe-  ilit.,    p.    xxil   and 
A.   Appel,   Jr..    "Lollta!    The   Springboard  of  Parody",    111. 

'  The  Annotated  Lollta.   p.    340. 


Ernesto  Grassl,  Kunst  und  Mythos   (Hamburg,    1957),  p.    112. 
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*  Oe-    clt..    p.    114. 

Under a tand Inq  Media.  Th« 

:e  Booics.   l993).   p.   257^, 

I  gunes  <  Saates ; 
nan;,  pp.   ^qy-ei. 

'  Se.  clt..  p.   256. 

Alfred  Appel,   Jr.,    "Lolltal    The   Springboard  of  Parody", 


Referring  to  the  passage  In  Speak.  Heawrv.   Nabokov  has 
clarified   the   ambiguous   formula   < "In   a  first-rate  Mork  of 
fiction   the  real   clash   Is   not   between  the  characters   but 

I  the  world"  tS» 

I  the  clash  belt 


Wllllan  Carroll,   "Nabokov's  Signs  and  SyMbola",   In  A  Book 
of  Thlnqr.  About  VlaOljolr  Sabolcov.    edited  by  Carl   R."* 
Proffpr    (Ann  Arbor,    1974),    p.    215. 

"   Ifi  The  Gift .    the   narrator  deprecatlngly   speaks   of   the 
"mechanical"   themes  of   Soviet   cofr.posers   "without   a  hint 
of  poetry"   (G,    186), 

Nabokov  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  Importance  of  these 

qualities   In  G,    SH,    and   In  his   interview  with  Pierre 

DcMmerguea    {"Entretlen  avec   Vladimir  Nabokov",   Lea    lanquf s 

modernes.    62    [I9fi8],    9B-99)! 

originality    (91,    289;    Donmerg-jes ,    98) 

Invention  (SK,  288,  290;  G,  183,  134) 

cone  1  a enessTSM .  290;  G,  "183;  Donaergues,  98) 

hamony  (ai,  289;  G,  I'SS) 

complexity  (aj,  28^;  G,  162;  DoiMKrgues,  98) 

Insincerity  Tai,  289,  290,  292,  293j  G,  184j  SO,  11,  12) 

See  also  P.  Oomnergues,  "Entretlen...",  98. 

'  Ibidem.  98. 

*  Cf.  50,  32;  "Since  this  entire  structure,  dialy  illumlnMl 
In  one's  mind,  can  be  compared  to  a  painting,  and  since 
you  do  not  have  to  work  grad-jally  from  left  to  eight  for 
Its  proper  perception,  1  may  direct  my  flashlight  at  any 
part  or  particle  of  the  picture  wher.  setting  it  down  in 
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In  an  interview,  Nabokov  also  mentlorr.  "-he  crossword- 
puzzle  sections"  of  a  work  ["Lollta's  Creator  -  Author 
Nabokov,  a  "Cosmic  Joker'",  Hewaweek.  June  35,  19G2,  53). 
It  Is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  Nabokov  wa  the  first 
to  publish  Russian  crossword  puzzles  In  an  femigr^  paper 
(SM,     2B3). 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition"  (1846), 
repr.  in  The  American  Tradition  In  Literature,  edited  by 
Sculley  Bradley  et  al.,  revised  edition  (New  Xork,  1961), 
vol.    I,    p,    873, 

'  Alexander  Pope,  An  Epistla  on  Man,    epistle  I,    1.   6   [The 
Poems   of  Alexander   Pope    ( i  vol.    edltior.   ->f   the   Twickenham 
text),    edited   by  Joh;i   Butt    (London, 2i968)]. 

See  the  extended  version  of  John  Updike's  review  of  The 
Defense  In  his  Assorted  Prose  (Hatmondsworth,  1968),  pp. 
201-204   and   Strother  B.   Pucdy,    "Solus   Rexj...",    382-4. 

Of  his  short  story  "Christmas",  Naibokov  says:  "It  oddly 
lescflibles  the  type  of  chess  problem  called  'sslfmate'" 
(D,    152). 

■   See   GO,    59   and  above,    p.    279. 

All   of  Luzhin's   observations   are   Informed  by  his   chess   ob- 
session;   everywhere  he  detects   "trickery,    subversion,    com- 
plication"   (121),    "witty   cspetion[s]   of   a   particular   com- 
bination"   (133),    and   "hidden  preparations"    (Z41)j    he   Is 
involved   ii.   o   "complex,    cunning   gane"    (227)    proceeding 
with   "merciless   precision"    (235).      His   Imagination   trans- 
forms  ordinary  perceptions   Into   chcsa   concepts, and  ob- 
jects  appeal   to   him   ospc-ially  because  of   some   relation 
they   have  with   chess:    e.g.,    sidewalks    (50),    a   sun-flooded 
path    (59),    urns   In  a   garden   (59),    a   .-.ar.dkerchief    (36), 
lain>3    (94-5),    trt-cs   and   poles    09),    i:ifusorla    t  IIG) ,    moon- 
light on  the  floor  (117),    a  table  cloth  (123),   pjoplo   (ISO) 
objects    (140),    a   champagne  bottle   (141),    Berlin   taxis 
(147),    his    trunk   (153),    and   even  a  kiss    (220).      EspeclalJy 
friglitenlng  are   the   repetitions,    e.g.,    DF,    62-#44;    DF,    61 

-•23;    DF,    2l9-*41-3;    DP,    233-»139j    D?,    243-»50;    DF,    243-4 

-•50;    DF,    244-»141. 


1   of  Kings",    The  Sew  Yorker,    Sep- 


,  ._    ,    fJaJokov,    pp.    175- 

178,    326-7j    Page  Stt?gner,    Escape   Into  Aesthetics.    The  Art 
of   Vladimir   Mabokov   (New  York,    19651,    pp.    64,    67;    John 
Updike,    "Grandmaster   Nabokov",    Hew  Republic.    l5l    (S   pt.    25, 
1964),    15-18;    Cleb   Struve,    "Notes   on  Habokov  os   a  Russla:> 
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Writer",    in  Habolcov   (od.   L.S.    Dembo),    pp.    53-56;    A.   Appel, 
Jr.,    "Loltba:    Thg   Sprlr.qlyard. ..".    pp.    122-^;    tJ.   Steincr-, 
"A   Death   of   Kings",    130,    133-S,    138    Trtpr.    in   his   Exira- 
Territcrlal    (Mew  Xork,    1971),  pp.    47-S7];   S.B.   Purdy, 
"Solus   Rex:...",    379-95. 

''  Cf.   liilliam  Shak.!sp«are,   King  Lgar   (IV. 1,    3fi);    "As  flies 
to   wanton  toys   are  we   to   th'    gods ,  / They   kil]    us   for    their 
aport.";    W.   H.   Auden,    "Ode   to  Gaoa"    (11.    49-50):    "Tranpting 
to  mortils   is   the   fancy  of   hal f-concerned  /  Cods   in   the 
sky..."    (Golloctod   Shorter   Po-^ms    1927-1957    [London,    1965]^ 
Lord   Byron,   Don  Juan   (Canto   XllI,    st.    Ixxxix):    "Good   com- 
;-any':;   a   chess-looard:    there   are   kings,  /Queens,    bishaps, 
knights,    rooks,    pawns;    <-he  world'::   a   cia.iie;"    <Thfc  Corns  I  "^  to 
Poetical   Works   of  ^lyron,    ed.   By   Tai'l   E.   Hocf.    ICambrldgf, 
Mass.,    19inTT 

'   In  rtn   interview  with  ;iacvey   flreit  P'l'jlk   With  Mr.    nabokoV, 
The  New  York  TLties   aocK   Review.   July    1,    1951,    17),    [."abokov 
explains:    "What   interested  me   Is    the    Lhematlti   lines   oE  my 
life    :hat   resemble   fiction.      Tho   m-amoir   becams   the  meeting 
point   of   jn   i.T.parsonal    art   form   and    -,   very  personal    life 
story.    ...    1~   is   a   1 Lterary   approach   to  my   jwn   past.    ... 
With   ma,    it    is   a   "cind    .f   ccMiposition .      I   am   a   con-i^ostr   of 
chess   problems". 

he  Quee.i   a   black 
ack   bathing   sui'    Is 

sweater  repeatedly"!"! luded  to  (Kgic,  155,  250,  269);  only 
Dreyer  does  noL  conform  to  thp  picture!  he  ■•'ears  a  "blue 
jacket   and   gr,,y   pants"    (KJJK,    243). 

'   S.B.    Purdy,    "Sr.3,ijs   Res:...",    3S5. 

Here   ace   a   few   examples   of   correspondences,    repetitions, 
and   patterns   which   show   foe   i.-,terlacement   betweer.   the   life 
of  Sebaiitian  and  the  narrator,   between  the  former's  wor<ts 
and   the   latter's   "life": 

PatldJc  -lumber  26:  Sebastian's  fla-  (34;,  his  aye  at  deal.h 
(IPO),  Vr.e  ynar  of  his  death  193S  (33,  172),  hospital  co^m 
(leH),  Dr.  Starcv's  scra-nbled  telephone  r.umber  61-93  (164^ 
publication  dati  of  Snbdstiar.'s  last  book.  The  Doubtful  1 
Asphodel  ("A  man  is  dying,  and  he  is  the  here  of  the  tale" 
TlSTITT'ls    1936    (24). 

Sebastian   visits   "Lej   Vlolettes"    in  Roquet:*. to,    wnere  he 
believes    (erroneously)    his  mother   had   died    (17-r;    -  V. 
sits   at    the    (death)bed  of   a   wrong   pers.m    (199-91). 
Sebastian   wants   to   write  a   fictional    bio(;iaphy    (38)    -  V. 
also   writes   a   flctinnal   biograchy,    i.e.    RL. 
The  fictional  Mr.  Siller  in  The  Back  of  the  Moon  (57-H)  - 
Mr.   Silbermann  (117  ff.)   speaking  of  'do  odder  Eide  nf 
df  moor"    (1231;    both   represent   "the   final    tlnstsn-ftj   of 
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the   'research  theone*"   {97). 

In  The  Doub'iful  Asphodel  a  Swiss  scientist  kills  his  mia- 
tcess  and  hinself  in  a  hotel  roon  (164)  -  a  Swiss  couple 
commits   suirlde   in   a   hotel    (116). 

The  Lady   withthe  Dog   {39)    -  Hne  Lecerf   and   h.5r  black   bull- 
dog TT53-Tr^"5ibactian's   blat^k   holiday    (97), 
The   o]d   chess   player   Schwarz  and   the  orf,han   boy   in  The 
DoubLfi;!   Asphodel    (1S4)    -   the   chftss   player   Bla-k   and   Crte 
little   boy    (133-4). 

The  "fat  Bohemian  woman"  with  her  "cheaply  dyed  hair"  in 
The  Doubtful  Asphodel  (164)  -  Lydta  Bone^sky,  "a  fat  cl- 
derly  woman  with  waved  btlght  orange  hair"  (143). 
The  sobbing  old  man  and  the  little  girl  In  The  Doubtful 
Asphodel  (164)  -  the  funeral  recep'Jon,  t)ie  little  girl 
and  tf.e  old  man  (126). 
Sevastian  (179)    -  v  (67). 

E.g.,  E.  Bernhard,  "La  thfemattq-ue  &chiqufeerne. .  .",  39-47; 
A.  Field,  Nabokov,  pp.  326-7;  S.B,  Purdy,  "Solus  Rex:...", 
389-91;   A-   Appel,   Jr.,    The  Annotated   l^lita.    pp.    Ixvill- 


1    1939-40    (RB,    148-9); 


Fire,    see   S.B.    Pucdy,    "Solu! 

E.g.:    "The   winiows   In   the   I  lack   casLle  went   out   i'.  rows, 
files,    and   knight  moves"    (A,    12);    "'Who   cares   for   Suster- 
mans,'    observed  Lucette,    with   somethi  ig  of   her  ui;erine 
sister's   knight  move  of   specious   response"    (A,    3fi3);    "The 
house   was   dark   except   for   three   windows:    two   adiacent 
rectangles   of   light   in   the  middle  of   the   upper-floor   raw, 
dS   and   e8,    Contir.ental   n.pti,tion...and   another   light    lust 
below   at   e7...   We   were  playing   a   Blitz   game:    my   opponent 
movfd  at   or.ce,    )lghting   the   voatibule   fan   at   d6..."    (LH, 
91;    cf.    92,    182);    "but   finally    (like  a   chessplayer   re- 
signing  after   an  abysa   of  medi';atlon),    shi   shook   nee  head" 
(LH,    170);    a   balustrade   of   "carved   wood   with   supports   in 
tTie   form   of   magnified   chess   pieces"    (LH,    9i). 
Cf.    "a   lantern  moved,    k-iightwisc,    to   check  hi.m   (3S,    7); 
"'Kever   heard   of   any   passage,'    muttered  Odon  with   the   an- 
noyance of   a   chess   player  who   is   shown   Jiow  he  iright   have 
saved   the   game  he  ht,s   lost"    (PF,    129);    "ghrjst   conseqjencec 
comparable   to   the   ghcst   toes   o7  an   amputee  or   to   the   fan- 
ning  out  of   additional    squares   which   a   chess   knight    ( that 
skip-space  piece),    standing   on  a  marginal   filfl,    "leels" 
in  pha:itor    extensions   beyond   the   board,    but  which   have  no 
effect  whatever  en  his  rojl  moves,   on  the  real  play"   (PF, 


276). 
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Tony  Tanner,   City  of  Words.   American  Fiction   1950-70.    p. 
39. 

'   Saul    Bellow,   Herzoq    (London,    196S),    p.    314, 

A  number  of  such  pa  terns  ar«  traced  in  the  third  chapter 
rf  Nabokov's  autobiography.     In  an  interview,   Haboleov  ex- 
plains:   "the   combination  and   Juxtaposition  of   r^innbeced 
details  Is  a  main  factor  in  the  artistic  process  of  re- 
constructing  one's  past.     And  that  mea.is  probing  not  only 
one's   personal   past   but   the  past  of  oii'"s   family   in  search 
of  affinities   with  onesel.',    previews  of   oneself,    faint 
allusiifis   to  oi.e's   vivid   and  vigorous   Now"    (SO,    186-7); 
cf .    SH,    126   and  SO,    167. 

Sec  Herbert   Grabes,    Speculum.   Mirror   ind  Loolcln-j-Glass. 
Kontiriuitat  und  Orlclnalitat   der   SplnqQlmetapher   If.  dan 
Buchtlteln  des  Mlttelaltors   und   dor   enqllschen   Llteratur 
des   13. TIs    17 .   Jahrhunderts    IBu c ' ■  reihe  der  A:<3lia,    Bd. 
TCT  TTUiiTngen,    iTTTH 


'   E.y.:    K^C,    13,    35,    38,    61,    S«,    G9,    74,    79,    fiS,    87,    92,    95, 
98,    ICO,    103,    112,    136,    146,    147,    151,    155,    167,    184,    229, 
237,    240,    2^4,    256j    E,    26,    74,    90,    91-2,    97,    102,    103j 
LD,    33,    58-9,    60,    61,    63,    124,    195,    204;      DS,    21-2,    23, 
■J?,    25,     11,    34,     38,    55,     74,    75,     77,    80,    99,    111,    118,    127, 
IBl,    183,    186,    187,    l90,    193,    211,    212,    220;      I,    85,    89- 
90,    122-3,    132;      L,    22,    24,    45,    52,    103,    121,    124,    139, 
219,    227,    284,    2B5,    295;      PP,    33,    46,    70,    73,    89,    111, 
120,    121,    135,    146,    161,    l55,    193,    210,    242,    267,    270, 
314,    351. 


Jorge  Luis  Purges,    "Die  verhUllten  Spiegel",    in  Borqea 
und   I eh.   Gedlchtn   und   Proaa,    translated   by  Karl   August 
Horst    (Mtlnchen,    1963),    p.    13    (sen   also   Borges"    pown   "Die 
Spiegel",    I.t   3orqas   und   Ich.    pp.    58-61);    cf.    Emir  Rodri- 
guez-Horegal ,    "Symbols  In  liiirges'   Work",  Hodecn  Pictljn 
Studies.    19:3   (Auttimn   1973),    338. 
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'   In  "The  Decay  of  Lying"    (Intantlons    fl99l]),   Oscar  Wilde 
maintains;    "Life   In   fact   is   the  mirror,    and  Act   the   re- 
ality."  (The  Artl3t  as  Critic.  Critical  WcitlnoB  of  Oscar 
Wilde.    edT^d   by   RlcKSrd   EiTmann   IKew  York,    1959],    p. 

loTTT 

'  See  the  remarks  about  God  as  the  unsurpass^le  mirror  in 
Herbert  Grabes,  Speculum.  Kircoc  und  Looking-Glass.  pp. 
71-S,  159. 

'  Cf.  I  Corinthians  13:12:  "For  r 
darkly;  but  then  face  to  face: 
then  shall  I  know  ever  as  also  x   am  Known," 

Cf,  "the  swooning  qalaxles  -  these  mirrors  of  Infinite 
space"  (BS,  60). 

'  CC,  Harold  Pinter's  The  Dwarfs  (1960):  "The  point  is,  who 
are  yoa?  ...  What  you  are,  or  appedr  to  be  to  me,  or  ap- 
pear to  be  to  you,  changes  so  quickly,  so  horrifyingly,.. 
You're  the  sum  of  so  nany  reflections,  Kow  many  reflec- 
tions? Whose  reflecttonsJ  is  that  what  you  consist  of?" 
(harold  Pinter,  A  Slight  Acho  and  Other  Plays  [London, 
21963],  p.  111-12). 

'  E,g.,  Mark  in  "Details  of  a  Sunsst"  (23),  Hermann  in  De- 
spnir  (29,  37-9),  Cinclr.natus  in  Invitation  to  a  Behead- 
inc,  (13.  21,  26,  36,  62,  178,  206),  or  Krug  In  Be:id 
sT?ii3ter  (6,  39,  104-G). 


Andrew  Field,  Nabokov,  p,  78. 


I  PP- 

For  further  discissions  of  the  mirror  motif  in  Nabokov's 
fiction,  see  A.  Field,  Nabokov,  pp.  78-9,  2.17,  309;   A. 
Appel,  Jr.,  "Lollta:  The  Spring Lcard  of  Parody",  pp.  lO'j- 
108  (The  Annotated  Lollta.  p.  374);   Nils  Ake  NlT.sson, 
"A  Hall  of  Hlrrors:  Nabokov  and  Olesha",  Scando-Slavica . 
15  (1969),  S-12;  Robert  Alter,  "Invitation  to  a  Bgheadiici: 
Kabokov  and  the  art  of  politics^.  TriQuarterlv.  l"^  (Winter 
1970),  S0-S2,  57;  Stanlsy  E.  Hyir.an,  "The  Handle:  Invltabim 
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ard  FinJc,    "Tht  Amblquoiis  Mirrors   of   Kutokov" ,   Caiiadla.T 
Slavic   Studies.    5:1   (Spring   1971),    aSj   Julia   3ader, Crys- 
tal   Land.   Ar£Tflca   in   Nabokov's   Lngijsh   Novels    (Berkeley, 
T572),'  pp.    ii'i-'fiJ;    Robert  Alter,    "Mirrors   for   Immoctallky", 
f.aturdav   Review.    55   (Nov.    11,    1972),    74f    B.   A.   MasDr,    Na- 
bokov's  Gyrder .   pp.    5-7. 

The  mirror   is   often  diccussed   in  connection  wit*)   the 
double   or   dopjielgiinger  irotlf,    e.g.,    S.A.   Mason,    WaboJcov's 
Garden,    p.    9j    Bo>jert   C.   Williams,    "Kemory'i;   Defense:    T'  « 
Real   Life   o*   Vladlmic  Nabokov'o   Berlin",   Yalo  Review,    60 
(Winter  1971),    J4S-7;   j.   Uadpr,  Crystal  Land,   pp.    136   ff.; 
^'atre   Ro8enfie!.d,    "  Je^pa'  r   ai.d  TKeEvst   for   Imriortality", 


Claire   Ro8enfie!.d,    "  Je^pa'  r   ar.d  TheEvst 
in   Nabokov    (ed.   L.S.   hemiwJ,    i>p,   fi6   ff. 


1^  Derived   Imagery . 

Speaking   ahout   Slci.i'c   works   in   hia    1951   version  of  Speak. 
■-  ■    ■  - ir.  wfitch 


Meniorv.    Malaok-v  writf-a:    "His   best  worki;   are    -hose   ir.   which 
)'e  corideniis   'ilu  pecple    to   th&   solitary   confinenent   of 
their   souls."    (quoted   by  P&<3e  Stegner,    Escape   Iiito  Aes- 
thetics,  p.    23). 

Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,   "Yes...",   Esauire,   □e'.-ettib<'r  197''., 
96. 

Julian  Moynahan,  Vladimir  Nabokov  (University  of  Hlnr'esota 
Pamphlets  on  Ant^rican  Writers,  95)  (Minneapolis,  1371),  pp. 
10-14. 

■   Saul   Bellow,    Herzoq   (London,    19G5),    p.    314. 

'  Ce.   cit.,   p.    303. 

'  2E'   £ii'<   P-    272-3. 

The  way  the  quotation  irarks  are  use'i  in  this  passage  [not 
marked  here  to  av'-.id  confusion]  indicates  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  Pyodor's  and  Delalande's  thoughts  (.nd 
their  expression)  is  consciously  blurred,  since  the  quo- 
tation norfca  are  twice  left  ojt;  the  same  "erroneous" 
punctuation  is  found  in  the  English  edition  of  The  Gift 
(London:   Weidenftld  8   Mlcolson,    19G3),   p.    294. 

'  "I  travel  through  life  in  a  space  h'-lmet",  says  Nabokov  If. 
conversation  wlt?»  Herbert  Gold  ("The  Artist  in  Pursuit  ,if 
Butterfries",   Saturday  Evering  Pos'..  P -bruory  11,    19G7,   82, 
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K&dneas:    The   son  of   the   elderly   coup3e   In   "Signs   and 

Symbols",   Luzhlr    (DF) ,    Kr'jg   CBS),   KJni>ote   (PP),    Aqua   ( A> ; 
several   characters   are   threatenod  by  madness,    e.g.,    the 
narrator   of   "'That   In  Aleppo   Once...'",   Hermann   <DS). 
Humbert    t^) ,    and   the   narrator   of  Look   at   the  Haclegulns!. 
Suicide!    The  heroes   of   "A  Matter  of   Chance"    and   The  De- 
fense   (both  celled  Luzhin),    the   son  of    the   elderly   cou;:le 
in  "Signs   and   Symbols",   Yasha    C G) ,    and  LucptLe   aiirt  Aqua 
<A>j    irtijnated   la   th^   suicide  of   Ivan   Tvanovich    (CCL) 
and  Klnbote   (PP;    cf.    SO,    74).      The   attempted   "suicide"   of 
S:nijrov  may   perhaps   also   be  in<>ntlcnEd   in   this   coitcxt. 

Julian  Moynahan,   Vladimir   Nabokov,    pp.    10-11. 

'  C£.  the  article  by  L.L-  L- e,  "Vladimir  Nabokov's  Great 
Spiral  of  Delng",  Wcster-T  H-jmanitias  Review.  13:3  CS'jm- 
mer  1964),    2?5-36. 

'  In  an  interview  (P.  Domm-jryies ,  "Eftretlen  avec  Vladimir 
Kabokov")  Nabokov  says:  "11  me  se:nblp  que  dar.s  I'art 
liLtfecaice  il  n'y  a  pas  de  forme  priviliglfee,  au  niveau 
de  la  composition.  On  peut  parlor  d'une  splrale,  d'une 
certaine  structure,  mala  ce  sont  des  metaphorss. .."  (99). 
In  his  autobiography,  the  idea  Of  the  spiral  has  an  ar- 
tistic fur.ctlon,  but  "a  [)<:u  de  seris  en  dehors  du  livre" 
(94). 

In  his  "Foreword"  to  Glory,  \abolcov  points  out  thit  art 
does  not  offer  an  escape,  but  is  on:iy  "a  cleaner  cell  on 
a  quieter   floor"    {GL,    xill). 

"   In   regard   to  his   susceptibility   to   colored   hearinij,    Na- 
bokov writes:    "The  confessions   of   a   synsatheto  must    sound 
tedious  and  pretentious  to  these  who  are  protected  from 
such   leakings   and   drafta   by  more   solid  walls   th.\r.  mine 
are"    (SH.    35;    my   italics). 

Vladimir  Nabokov,   "How  I  Love  Kou"   (1934)   in  PSP,   81. 

For  further  discussion  of  this  theme,    see  A.  Field,  Na- 
bokov.   p.    326  f.;  A.  Appf-l,  Jr.,   The  Annotated  Lollta. 
pp.    XX,    lii;   A.   Appel,   Jr.,    Nabokov's  Dark   Cinema   (New 
York,    1974),    pp.    215   ff.    and   223   If.;      J.   Moynahan,    Vla- 
dimir  Kabokov,    p.    34   f . 

*  Artur  Schopenhauer,  Die  Welt  als  Wllie  und  Vocstellunq 
(Bibllothek  der  Phllosophen,  Bd.  il,  edited  by  Luiiwlg 
Berndl,    vol.    I    (MUnchen,    1912),    pp.    19-22. 

'  Pascal,  Penates,  edited  by  Michel  Autrand  (S^lectlon- 
Litteraire  Bordas)  (Paris,  1966),  no.  434  (ed.  Brun- 
schvicg)    or   no.    346   (ed.   Lafuma),   p.    140. 
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In  a  1939  review  of  the  nov»l,  Petr  Bitalllt  drpw    atten- 
tion to  the  I3,fe-l3-a-dre.un  theme  (quoted  by  Ludmila  A. 
Poster,    "Xabokov  in  Russian   Emiqrfe  Criti-^lsm",    in   A    Book 
of  Things  About  Vladimir  Mabokov  ted.   c.R.   PrcfffirT,    p. 

^  Cf.    "Fame",    1.    124   (£&£,    113),   G,    340;    P,    53. 

^  Quoted  by  A.  Field,   Xabokov.  p.    79. 

•*  See   the   dreams   in   D,    20;    M,    37;    T,    li7-8(    KQK,    20-21, 
74-5,    76,    2C2-3i    AU,    33-4;    E,    73,    74,    87-9;    GL,    l&i    LP. 
17;    DS,    136-7;    SF,    22;    G,    3^4-7;    LI,    92-3;    RL,    176-8j 
8S,    tl-5,    !'0-a2j    SK,    2lTj    L,    55-€,    25f;    P,   54-€ ,    109- 
110;    SL,    139;    PP,    60,    I11;""a,    359-54,    480-81,    520-21;     TT, 
S9-60;    LH,     102'^,     169.  ~ 

Nabokov's   dream   producers   are   repeatedly   found   arranyir.o 
the   props   and   scenery   for   the   staging   of   the   chara't'jrs' 
dreams,    p.g.,    GL,    8S;    G,    54,    190-91;    LI,    8?-3;   ^,    ]76; 
bS,    61,    62,    64;    SH,    130;    SL,    139;    L,    56;    A,    3^9;    LH,     102. 

Nabokov's   aversion   to  Freud    Is   at   evidar;e   in   almost    all 
tiie   prefaces   to   the   translations   of   his   Russian  works; 
additional   cig^;   can  be   found   in   his   fi=ti^nal   works; 
Freud's    Interpretation   of   dreams   1:;   re;ected,    for   exam- 
ple  in   ns,    32,    SW,    20,   A,    3C3,    5lO;    sec   also   "The  Master 
of  Vti-sa^mty",    Life.    Noverr.ber   20,    1964,    68   an-l  M,    xiii. 

See  Jchn  Erskine  Hankins,  ^hake3,jeare'3  UerJ vcd  Inagery, 
pp,  20  ff.;  Hankins  refers  to  G.L.  Kittredge's  editior. 
of  As  You  Like  Tt  and  R.  HpIji'i;  I.jclan  und  Mt^.-iipp;  bot.i 
sourf;eT  offer  valuable  evidence  (William  Shakespeare,  As 
You  Like  It,  ed.  bv  George  L.  Kittr^^dge  tEciston,  1939], 
pp.  xvii-'xix  and  Rudolf  lielm,  Ljciar.  uud  Monlpp  [Leif.,.i(; 
and   iarlin,    1906],    pp.    46-S3). 

Er.ist   Robert   CurtiuB,    Europgisch'-   LlLcritur   und   latei:ii- 
sch^s  Mittelalter    (Bern,  =  1973) ,    "§    5.    Schaiir.pielineta-- 
phern",   pp.    146-54 . 

E.y.,    "I   hi)ld   tne  world   but   as    the  world,    Grattanc./A 
stage,   where   every  man  must   play   a   part,  /And   mine   a   sad 
one"    (The  Merchant   of  Venice.    I.1.77f.);    "All    bhe   world's 
a   stage,  /And   all    the  men   and  women  merely  playern;  /They 
have   their   exits   and   their  entrances,  /And  one  uan   in   his 
time  plays  many  parts..."    (As   You   Like   It.    II.7.l39f .) ; 
When  we  ar?   borii,   we   cry   that   we   are   come  /To   tAls   grea": 
stage   of   fools"    (King  Lear.    lV.S.ie2f.);    "Liff's   bjt   a 
poor  player,  /  That   struts   and   frets   his   hour   upon  the 
stage"    (Macbeth.   V.5.24f.);    "Like   a   dull   actor   now/l 
have   forgot  my  part,    and   I   am  out,  /Even   to  a   full   dis- 
grace"   (Coriola--iu«.  V.3.40f.). 
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Quoted  by  D.C.  Hueclc?,  The  Compaaa  of  Irony  (Lor.dor., 
1969),  p.  222. 

See  above,  chapter  XII,  especially  pp.  295-6j  th-s  refder 
is  referred  again  to  D.C.  Mnpcke's  study  The  Compass  cf 
Irony,  especially  pp.  220-22R. 

A  rufflber  of  examples  clearly  show  the  connection  between 
memory  and  the  projection  of  pictures  (see  also  "magic 
lanterns",  mentioned  above,  p.  346  and  the  refRcences  in 
footnote  S ) ; 

Houses  have  crumblnd  in  my  nemocv  as  soundlessly  as 
they  did  in  the  mute  films  of  yore...  (SM,  95) 
Even  now... my  heart  sinks  when  I  summon  up  that  Strang-: 
recollection...  It  was  then  hhat  a  whole  wall  of  my 
life  criimbled,  quite  noiselessly,  as  on  :he  silent 
screen  (E,  20-21) 

cinematic 

nothing  prevented  me  fcom  repeating  a  performance  thdt 

affected  her  as  little  as  if  £he  were  a  photographic 

inage  rippling  upon  a  screen  (L,  C4) 

I  failed  -  and  still  fail  -  to  rerun  his  life  on  my 

private  screen  (DS,  54) 

...  -  but  my  reel  In  golny  too  fast   (AP,  63) 

For  me,  th''lr  entire  oxistitnce  has  been  merely  a  fhlm- 

mer  on  a  screen  (E,  41) 

by  projecting  thus  on  the  screen  of  my  mind  those 

stylized  Images...   (LK,  154) 

...  -  shadowy  figures  on  a  briefly  lit  screen   (LH.175) 

I  was  able. ..to  rerun  the  actual  images  of  those  cards 

Cthe  index  cards  on  whl>.h  he  writes  his  books]  you 

read:  they  were  projected  on  the  screen  of  my  fancy... 

(Ul,  Z34) 

[memories  of  Sebastian]  no  more  than  sundry  bits  of 

cinema-fllRi  cut  Away  by  scissors  and  having  nothing 

In  common  with  the  essential  drama     (RL,    17). 

Cf.  Carl   R.   Proffer,   Keys  to  Lolita  (Bloomlngton,    1968), 

pp.   109-110. 

'  K^,    48,    52,    54,    99,    132,    137,    147,    198,    199,    215,    216. 


,   TrlQuarterlv.   17  <Wlnter  1 
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'  A.  Appel,  Jr.,    "Habohuv'a  dark  ctnema. . 


"TrlB  cam  Ir.  Movie- 
love:  Lollba  aL  Ihe  Movies",  Russian  Literature  TrlQuar- 
l.erlv.  "^  Twlrtgr  1974],  343-85  Lrepc.  In  A  Book  ^fTHTTiqs. 
ed.  C.R.  Proffer,  pp.  123-70J)  are  contained  In  Appel'o 
book  HabokoVs  Dark  Cinema  (New  York,  1974)  which  offers 
numerou.';  Interacting  insights  about  films  In  general  an-l 
Nabckov's   use  of   films   and   film   technigues   in   particular. 

'   Cf.   Vladislav  Khodasevlch,    "Cn   Slrln"    <1937),    repr.    in 
TriQuar:erlY.    1?   (Winter   -i«70),    97-8;      Dabney   Stuart, 
"All    tlno  Mind's   a   Stage",   Unlvi^rsitv    of  Windsor   Review. 
4t2    (19G9),    1-24;    Robert  Alt-r.    "Invitation   to  a   aehead- 
lri2S-'-"t   *3.  " 

'■   I,    '.],    12,    18,    26,    ?.7,    31,    32,    50,    ei-3,    66-9,    S^,    86, 
105,    110,    117,    118,    120,    li2,    129-30,    142,    14E,    146,    163, 
189,    191,    194,    195,    197,    198,    199,    20C-208. 

'  Here,  too,  l:hcre  are  parallels  wit;.  Vaslli  Ivanovich's 
yearning  fcr  "some  woiderful,  tremulous  happliiess"  (CCL, 
90)  and  "tender  we] l-meanlnc  beauty"  (CCL,  92),  for  a 
world  where  "life  would  he  at  last  what  he  had  always 
wished  It  Ui  be"  (CCL,  97),  Invitation  _Lc  a  Beheadin.. 
and  "Cloud,  CastJe,  Lake"  were  written  in  the  middle 
1930'3. 

AmoiKj  the  professional  and  amateur  actors  art-  Llk  (LI), 
Hermann  (DS) ,  Lolita  (L),  Pnln  (P),  Ada  aid  Marina  (A), 
and   a   number  of   secondary   charai^ters.  "" 

Europoische  Llteratur  unJ  l atoinisches  Mlttqlal ter.  pp. 
314-44. 

,    edited   by   Paul    E. 

'   Isaac   Baihevis   Slnyi-r,    "Yes...",    Ssoulre.    De':embor   1974, 
2S3-4;    the   sane   idea   is   repeatedly   allud'id   to   in  J.irgt- 
Luis   Eorjes'    essay   "The  MirroC  of   Enigmas"   in   regard   to 
the  writings   of   Lfeon  Bloy   (Labyrinths.    Selt-cted   Stories 
^nJ  Other   Wrl   iT^qs    (Harm.indsworth,    l97oJ,    pp.    244,    ?Ai.- 

Asked  about  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  life,   tJabokov  rt-- 

pli«d,    pointing    to   th*?   edited   typescript   of   his   Poems   and 
Proi^lem::!    "For   solutions   sne  p.   OOO...    In  ot?ier  worus: 
Let   us  Wilt   for   the  page   pro-:f''    (SO,    176), 

'  Quoted   hy  A.   Field,    Nabokov,    p.    52. 
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:  writes  that  Lu':ette  "tore  her  blank  life  In 
two"  (A,  492),  referring  bcth  to  her  tearing  up  the  empty 
sheet  of  peper  of  a  planned  suicide  note  eni  to  her  de~ 
stroylrg  her  empty  lift. 

^^^  It  la  also  conceivable  that  thn  fooli,oap  llcbokov  refers 
.0  is  covered  with  writing,  which  would  obscure  tile  un- 
derlying waturmark  pven  more  thoroughly. 

146 


The  Powis  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  vsl.  I:  Poems 
an?  baiiads  (London,  1912J,  -" "'  '^-     ■"■"' 


147 


In   hJs   semi-dream,    it   see^s   -co  Cinclnnatiis    that   Cranie   "or 
someone   else   was   endlessly   folding   some   shiny   fabric, 
talcing   it  hy   the  corners   and   folding,    and   stcokJr.q   it 
vl-h   the  pal;n,   .ind  folding  It  ayain"   {1,    137-S),   a  pie- 
nonltlon  of  the  timeless  there   il,   85)   fur  which  he  longs. 
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